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Akt. I. — Mcmuh's of Granville $lmr(). Esq. composed from his own 
Manuscripts and other Authentic Documents, By Prince Iloare ; 
until Observations on Mr. Sharp's Biblical Criticimis, by the 
Right Iteverend The Lord Bishop (f St. David’s. 4to. pp. 589. 
London. Colburn, 1820. 

It miglit Le difficult to find any appellation amonj; the milder 
class of vituperatives which conveys a more emphatic sneer 
than tlrat of a pliilaniliroptst. There is nothinj;, indeed, in sim- 
ple benevolence which partakes of ridiculous or exceptionable 
character; but, whether from a tincture of infirmity and imbeci- 
lity in some very good men, or from an. incapacity i^ the world 
at lartje to conceive of the existence of such a cpiality as disin- 
terested benevolence, or from thfi frequent real or supposed 
mixture of liypocrisy wuth loud pretensions to this virtues, or 
from the current identification of selfish policy with wisdom, 
and self-denial with mental wx!akness,or from the effort to avoid 
the reproach of wanting benevolence by disparaging the virtue 
itself, or from whatever other cause, it is very certain that a phi- 
lanthropist is understood by very many to mean a sort of moral 
Quixote, who, standing in need of vsome engrossing pursuit, has 
chosen the one which best suited his humour or his interest^. 
Persons styled philanthropists are therefore commonly divided 
into tw 0 classes — knaves and fools. That the knafysh class is 
sufficiently large may be very true; and wt presui.^ it is so 
when we find that even empirics, and lottery-offices issue their 
respective proposals solely for the gogd of the public,” and In- 
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Memoirs of Granville Sharps Esq. 

us the munificent patron of the sinjj^ular charitable establish- 
ment at Bamburgh Castle. The castle is situated on an almost 

a endicular rock close to the sea, on a spot \»here once, it is. 

, stood the palace of the kings of Northumberland, built by 
Ida, about the year 560. The rock in modern times was only 
known as the terror of seamen. Dr. Sharp, partly at liis own 
expense, and partly as a trustee of Lord Crewe’s charity, 
cleared out and roofed the great tower, dividing its am})le ex- 
tent into a hospital for the sick and incurable ; apartments for 
granaries for the distribution of c.orn in times of scarcity to the 
indigent; halls for manor-courts; sc^iools for the poor; cold 
and Wiinil baths, and other well-uicant rhiiritiible establishments. 
But the protection of mariners on that dangerous shore being 
the chief object of the foundation, a constant watch was kept, 
a flag w^as hoisted, guns were regularly fired morning and even- 
ing, rockets sent up in the night, and a bell tolled in foggy 
weather, while assistants on horseback j)atrolied tlie shore 
during every violent storm; and premiums were distributed 
among those who brought the first intelligence of a vessel in 
danger, or who succecided in conveying succour. 

Thomas, the second son, was an accomj)lished scholar and 
exemplary parish priest, William raised himself to great repu- 
tation as a skilful surgeon; and James to affluence as a man of 
business. Our author has presented his readers with a paralhd 
between William and his brother Granville, which will serve to 
show the character of tlie latter. 

When you addressed yourself to William, you waked at once the 
attention of a benevolent and#.afiectionate spirit, that anxiously bent 
towards you, with the desire of contributing instantly to your relief; 
of one who felt, no less than the sufferer, the pain he witnessed ; who 
strove to stfothc the irksome sense of human infirmity, and to reconcile 
the afflicted to themselves. His looks spoke the conjpassioir of his 
heart, and his presence brought comfort, even (thougli that was rare) 
where his skill failed to afford relief. In Granville^ benevolence and 
charity were not less prominently conspicuous, but they appeared di- 
vested of that keenness of sensibility wiiich so quickly and irresistibly 
endeared the character of William. Granville’s benevolence was pure 
and complacent, without anxiety, — without other motion than that of 
an upright and generous spirit, steadily and actively discharging his 
Maker’s commission. The expression of his sentiments w^as wholly 
free from disguise. Although his habitual charity of mind taught him 
Jo love the man whose opinion he chastised, he did not palliate error, 
nor veil the severest truth : what he spoke, you might at all times be 
sure was fro^. the consent of his whole heart ; ^ill was simple, all wasi 
sterling.— ^uch w ere the nice features of distinction, i»i tw o men emi- 
nently united in every amiable a^d friendly quality, eminently pure, 
religious, ckeritable, and useful to mankind.” (P, 20.) 
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Gi-anville was bom at Durham, November 10, in the year 
1735. His father's fortune having been principally cxpejjlded 
upon his elder ferothers, Granville’s share was employed in ap- 
prenticing him in London, to the business of a linen-draper. 
He had here an unusual opportunity of seeing the habits of dif- 
ferent sects, which was of great utility to him in the sequel of his 
life, by enabling him to apply his arguments in the manner most 
likely to conciliate and persuade the minds of the various parties 
w'ith whom he bec^ame connected in the prosecution of his be- 
nevolent projects. Ifts father, though a dignified clergyman, 
had bound him to one HaTsey, a Quaker ; the Quaker dying in 
three yeirs, he was transferred to a Mr. Willoughby, a Presby- 
terian or Independent; after which he lived with an Irish pa- 
pist; and lastly with a master who had no religion at all.*’ 
A series ot‘ controversies with an inmate of his master’s house, 
who happened ^o be a Socinian, led him to study Greek, his 
opponent (-onslantly alleging, when Granville quoted the New 
Testaimait, tluit the original would not admit of his interpreta- 
tion. He acquired ll(*brew" from a sitnilar motive, in order to 
confute a Jew, who also resided under the same roof. 

During his apjireniiceship, he had the good fortune to raise 
his pres])ytcriaii employer (Jusliee Willoughby) to the honours 
of the pc5erage ; lor having discovered that that gentleman, wdio 
had treated him wilh great kindness, had a rightful eJaim to the 
title of Baron de l^whain, he exerted himself so successfully, 
that Mr. Willoughby’s chiim was adraill(*d by the House of 
Jiords, in which assembly he sat for the remainder of his life. 

The (lealli of his tather having ^^ft Mr. Sharp at liberty, he 
quitted business, and procured, in 1758, a subordinate appoint- 
ment in the ordnance office. Of the next six years of his life 
we hear liUlc*, except, that he attended diligently to the duties 
of his Elation, and completed his gre^it attainments in languages; 
his hours of study being chiefly snatcluMl from sleep. Soon 
after this period his character began to unfold itself. The 
learned Dr. Kennicott had published proposals, iu the year 
17b0, for printing, by subscription, a new edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, conformably to one of the best editions then extant, with 
a design to insert in I he marginy or at the foot of the pagCy the vari- 
ous readings of other editions, and such corrections of the text as 
appeared to him to be necessary. But during the progress of tho 
subscription, the learned critic a])pears so far to have change 1 
iiiti design, as to have contemplated the more hazardous project 
of printing a Ilebiw Bible, in which the conjectural and other 
•emendations, w ere to be admitted into the hodq of the Vvrf. With 

he 
of 


a view to show the necessity low such a castigatory process, 
printed and handed.about a papeTj^tlitled, A 


catalogue 
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the sacred vessels restored by Cyrus, and of the chief Jews who 
letuyied iVom the captivity: together with the names of the 
returnin}*' hunilies, and the number of the pers»iis at tliat time 
in each family, disposed in such a manner as to show most 
clearly the great corruption of proper names and numbers in the 
present text of the Old I'eslameniy Alarmed at tlie pro ject of 
Dr. Kennicott, as bciiifj; fatal to the iute^rity of the sae.n'd text, 
and calculated to weaken the faith of unlearned Christians, 
Mr. bliarp, whom his unde jocosely compared (o David attiu-k- 
ing and wounding Goliath, drew up in reply a tractate, in whlcli 
lie questioned his learned opponent’s ciuthorities ajid de<lucti(>ns, 
examining them by the test of numerous llebr(nv iiiftnes and 
roots, and boldly accusing that celebral(?d Hebraist of drawing 
his instances of textual corruption Irom tliti Kiiglisli version 
only, without referenctj to the original. The progn'ss and the 
result of tliis alfair were ecpially honourable to Mr. Sharp, llis 
aim being not to show liis own learning, or to gain rc'putation 
as an author, bat solely to prevent what he considered a serious 
evil in sacred literature, he did not publish his tract, but dis- 
tributed it gratuitously, and to such persons only as c(juld prt)- 
duce a copy of Dr. Kennicott’s own printed ))r()])osals. The 
issu(‘ was, that Dr. Kennicott was obliged to confine liiinselb 
to his original plan, of ])\d)lisliing tlu‘ text entire, and throwing 
his variorum readings into tlie margin; upon hearing which, 
remarks Mr. Sharj), I gave up all thoughts of‘ printing what 
I had prepared to oppose* him, and sul)scribed to liis work.” 
That Mr. Sharp’s vouitiful cont<;st \villi this literary veteran did 
not disturb that amicable sjhrit which distinguished him on all 
occasions, wc may learn from tlie following (-ntry in his m(*mo- 
randa daring a tem])oraiy leave of uhsenca; from the ordnance! 
office: “ i'ug^ust 20, 1775, Sunday, Oxford; went to clnirch at 
Saint iMary’s — went to visit Dr. Kennicott — drank tea ivuh Dr. 
Kennicott'' 

Tin* (Icdicacy and pecuniary di.sinleresledne.ss shown by Mr. 
Sharp in this transaction, extended to his numerous other publi- 
cations, of which only two, out of more than Jifly, were printed by 
himself for sale, llis usual plan was to distribute his writings 
gratuitously in tliose (juarters in w'hich lu! considered it desira- 
ble fur them to circulate ; and to this object he devoted a con- 
siderable part of his little stipend, after supplying liis own 
very few wants and fewer wishes, and relieving to the ut- 
most of his power, and often, perhaps, beyond the measure of 
prudence, the necessities of others. Tlie ^spirit in which he 
both drew^ up and distributed his writings, appears from his 
confidential letters to his friend.^. He says, for example, to his 
brother William, ** I have fij\ished my ‘ Warning to the Quakers,’ 
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a copy of which is inclosed in this parcel for yon ; but you must 
not ])art with it to any other person, because I am midei% pro- 
mise to the Qiffikers not to <;ive it to any persons but members 
of their society, except occasionally to a Roman Catholic ora 
Swedcnborg'ian.” A similar remark occurs in liis papers re- 
spcjctin^* the Roman Catholics themselves, a< 2 ;aiiist whose prin- 
ciples ho evinced extraonfmary zeal, while to th<‘ iiuli\ iduals ho 
behaved v\i(ii the utmost kindness and urbanitv. The two 
tracts, above excepled, were, one on “ The Injustice tole- 
rating Slavery ill CriTit *Bj‘ilain,*’ the public, nalun* and <j;r{'at 
imporla^ice of which pifibably indu(‘ed him to con.-^idi r it as a 
proper exception to his ruh* ; and his work on “ Tlie (irec'k 
Artich',’^ which lu' says, in oin^ of his privaf(' m.annscr’i]J!S, 

was postponed or n(‘e!;lected from 1778 to l/liS, and would 
not even then have beiai published ii* my very wortliv and 
leani<‘d friimd, Ur. i>urjj;{‘ss, now Bisliop oi Saint David’s, had 
not imdertak(m to be tin* editor of it. fTe |)rint(*d t w i» difierent 
edition.^ of it; and the bitU'r obj(‘ctions of sonu' sciirrdoes S(.- 
cinians s[)urr('d me up at last to answcu' them in a third 
edition.” 

Aliout th(' period of 7>lr. Sharji’s friendly controversy w ith 
* Dr.*K(‘nnicott, Ids attention was lirst diri'cted to that unreal sul)- 
j('c-t wddeh (‘iiorossed so much of his futuri' life, t!u‘ ameliora- 
tion, and, if possible, tlu' ultirnati* abolition of slavery. In this 
(•oiuK'xion th(‘ naiiH' o(‘ (Iranville Sharp will be handed down to 
posterity, with the c ulo;j;ies oi‘ niiui of every si'ct and party. 
Th(' dissenti'i* will not admire his strict attachment to the 
church, nor thi' man of the world Uis earnest piety; the states- 
man may it'el suspicious of some of his |)oruical speculations, 
and the^sober divine of his pixoplietical conjectures; but his 
exertions on tlie subject of tin* slave tr.uh' and sTavery vvill 
endear him to all who have not an unworliiy int(*r(‘si in tiie 
enormities which it was the ('Tort of his v aluable liie to almlisli. 
Th(' paiK'o’vrist of Craiiville Sharp mi;^'Iil lie well eont( nt t(j sink 
his otlu'r elaims ; he* mip^'ht hu’bear to mention tliat lu' threw 
around both the sacred lanji’nai^vs a new beram of li;j;hl which 
has be('ii of essential service in n'seuin^’ tlu' Scriptures from 
the misinterinvtations of heretical minds; lu* iniii;lil pass over 
his benevolent labours in the cause of depressed and saiferiii^' 
humanity ; he mio'lit omit his siicces.sful ettbrts for the* intro- 
duction of episcopacy into the United States of North Ame- 
rica ; he mij^'ht fon^et that his name stood first in tin* list of 
those who convenefl tlu^ nieetiiij^ (of which nieetinjj^ also he w as 
the chairman) for forming that eminently useful institution, 
which has since ramified itself Ihroughout the Christian world, 
and carried the sacred treasures of^<^vealed wisdom, unentan- 
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‘led by human system, and unclouded by fallible comment, to 
the extremities of the earth; — ^all this, and much more, the 
eulogist might be well content to obliterate from his narration, 
in order to place in single and majestic prominence the histori- 
cal record, that Granville Sharp was the personal abolitionist of 
African slavery in England, and the first and chief agent in the 
ultimate extinction of that abominable traffic which for so many 
years Swelled the catalogue of our national sins, and poured 
terror and devastation over a large portion of the human race. 

The incipient events which led to thisi* result, are juobably 
familiar to many of our readers ; we ‘shall therefore only touch 
upon a few cursory points necessary to illustrate the ficrsonal 
history of Mr. Sharj). At the period when this venerable plii- 
lanthropist began his career, the condition of negro slaves im- 
jjorted into this country was undecided by judicial authority. 
The humane and inflexibly upright Chief Justice Holt had, in- 
deed, given his opinion many years before, that as soon 
as a negro comes into England he is free, because “ one 
may be a villeyii in England, but not a slave.’’ Hut, in opposi- 
tion to this authority, and to obviate its ellccts on the West 
India interest, an opinion was procured by some interested jier- 
sons in 17‘29, from the Attorney and Solicitor General, York 
and Talbot, declaring, that a slave by coming from the West 
Indies to iirigland or Ireland, either with or without his master, 
doi/i not become free, and his master’s jiroperly or riglit in liim 
is not thereby determined or varied “ v\e are also of opinion,” 
they add, tliat his master may legally compel him to return 
again to the plantations.” So deep an impression was made on 
the public, and even on the members of the legal profession, 
by the u ide and artful circulation given to this opinion, that, in 
spite of instances which had actually occurred of slaves lieing 
liberated upon the principle set down by Chief Justice'Holt, 
Mr. Sharp was informed, even by his own professional advocates, 
that it would be useless to suffer the point to be tried, es})ecially 
as Lord Mansfield, to whom it would fall to decide it, and whose 
legal weight was accustomed to sway both the bar and the 
bench, was confessedly of the same opinion with York and 
Talbot. The great doubt which hung over the point may 
be still further inferred from the following curious circumstance. 
Mr. Sharp had noticed, among the authorities in his favour, a 
passage from Judge Blackstone, declaring, that “ a negro, the 
moment he lands in England, falls under the protection of the 
laws, and becomes no instanii, a freeman.” This passage being 
quoted on^ one of the trials in which Mr. Sharp was engaged, 
the opposite counsel produced iu court the volume from which 
the quotation wasprofessedvtobe taken, and challenged thp con- 
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tending party to find any such assertion. It amazed, but did 
not daunt Mr. Sharp to discover that the passage, as produced 
in courts was •nly that a negro on landing in England ‘^falls 
under the protection of the law^s, and so far becomes a freeman, 
though his rnaster^s right to his service may possibly continue.” 
It afterwards apjicared that Dr. lilackstone had altered the pas- 
sage in the course of these trials ; and we recollect to have seen 
or Jieard it stated soiikj years ago, that Mr. Sharp informed a 
friend that Blackstone confessed hini.-ielf to have made this, as 
well as some other alUirations respecting the liberty of the sub- 
ject, at the express suggejflion of Lord Alansfield himself. 

Tlic cWsreSpect shown at this time for human freedom, as re- 
garded the unfortunate African race, was so flagrant, that our 
common newspapers not uiifrcquently contained advertisements 
lor the sale of slaves in common with live and dead stock. One, 
for example, quoted from the Gazetteer of April Ifi, 1709, classes 

together for sale, a.t the Hull and Gate, Holborn, a chesnut 
gelding, a Tim whisky, and a well made good^iampored black 
Jfeuards were fn'quently offered for securing fugitives, and 
conveying Ihem to specified ships in the river Thames ; with, 
howcvi'r, a proviso, which proved that the parties liad either 
*soine lear or some shame left, or at least thouglit the public liad 
— The nlviost secrecy may ha depended onT Our American 
colonic‘S were more unblushing in their slave transactions. 
“ To 1)(‘ sold,” says the New York Journal of October 22, 1707, 
“ a healthy negro weiK'li, of about twenty-one years old; is a 
tolerable cook, and ivapablc of doing all sorts of house-work ; 
can be well recommended for her honesty and sobriety ; she has 
a female child of nigh three years oUT^ which will he sold with the 
trench^ ir unguiitKO !” The revengeful spirit displayed in the 
two following adveitisements, is justly denominatec^by our au- 
thor ifts “ next to infernal.” The first is from the Williamsburg 
Gazette, in Virginia : “ Run away Trom the subscriber, a lusty, 
strong, bony negro fellow\ named Bob, of a browmish complexion, 
&c. &c. The said fellow is outlaired,\xi\([ I will give te?i pounds 
luard for his hiycid severed from his body, or forty shillings if brought 
aliveT The other advertisement from the North Carolina news- 
paper is to the same effect, wdth the addition of an allusion to 
an act of Assembly by which a slave absenting himself from his 
master’s service three months, was outlawed, and being out- 
law' cd, a certain sum Avas alloAvcd to any person who would kill 
])im, and bring his head duly certificated to his master. 

Such was the s^tc of legal opinion, and such the apathy of 
the public on this great question, both in Great Britain and her 
American colonies, when Mr. SJharp’s celebrated case of the ne- 
gro, Jonathan Strong, came on for^liraring before Lord Mans- 
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field. Stronf^ was the slave of David Lisle, a lawyer, at Bar- 
badqes, who had treated him with such barbarity that he had 
by degrees rendered him quite useless, and at leifgth had turned 
him adrift in the streets of London. Stroivj;, in his casual ram- 
bles, was recommended by a stranger to apply at the surgery of 
Mr. William Sharp for medical assistance, naving becni greatly 
injured in his person and health by cruel treatment. At the 
surgery he happened to meet Granville, who, with his brother’s 
assistance, succeeded in restoring him to health, and procured 
him a comfortable situation in the service^ of a respectable apo- 
thecary. Here he remained two years ; till being accylentally 
recognized behind a carriage by his old master, Lisle, who per- 
ceived that he wVs again capable of service, he was a few days 
after seized by stratagem, and conveyed to the Poultry Comj)- 
ter. Mr. Sharp, as soon as he heard of tlui detention, gavt.* in- 
formation to the Lord Mayor that a person of \hc name of 
Strong was confined in that jirison without a warrant, and pro- 
cured his appearance at the Mansion House, wliere two persons 
attended to claim him in virtue of a bill of sah‘, signed by Lisle. 
The Lord Mayor decided that as tln^ lad had not stolen any 
thing, and was not guilty of any offence,” he was at lilierty to 
go away ; upon wdiicli the captain, who w^as w^aiting to carry 
him oti’ to .iamaica, seizc'd him ; but being charg(Ml by Mr. 
Sharp for an assault, quitted his hold, and Strong walkcfl out of 
court, follow ing his benevolent liberator. 

In (consequence of these transactions, Mr. Sharj) was \u a, 
few days charged by a writ with having robbed Lisle of his 
slave, and various efibrls were made to intimidat(‘ him. Lisle 
went so far as to call on him in person, and after many angry, 
but imjffec.tual, denunciations of revenge, attem|)te(l to provok:(^ 
him by a challenge, in which he askcul for “ gentlemanlikt^ sa- 
tisfaction.” Mr. Sharp (joolly replied, that as Mr. Lisle lr<ul stu- 
died the law so many years, “ he should want no satisfaction 
which the law could give liirn.” He was not, however, then 
aware of the difficulties in the M^ay of his defence, “ never/’ he 
says, “ having once opened a law book to consult it till on oo 
casion of the present cause.” The result of his application to 
counsel w^e hav(? already mentioned. But it w^as not the cha- 
racter of Mr. Sharp to despair. “ Forsaken/^ he remarks, “ by 
my professional defenders, I w^as compelled, through the want 
of regular legal assistance, to make a hopeless attempt at self- 
defence ; though I was totally unacquainted either with the 
practice of the law, or the foundations of it ; having never 
opehed a law book, except the Bible, in my life until that time, 
when I most reluctantly undertcfok to search the indexes of a 
law library, which my b(>'*'.kseller had lately purchased.” In 
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consequence of this resolution, Mr. Sharp e:ave himself, for 
nearly two years, to an intense study of the linglish laws with 
regard to the liberty (f person ; and collected an immense\nvis» 
of niattcir bearing on the subject, the principal parts of which 
he condensed into a tract, the substance of which was handed 
about, in more than twenty manuscript copies, among the gen- 
tlemen of the law, I’or nearly two years, during which Lisle con- 
trived to suspend the action. TIun tract ])roduced such an elfect 
that Li-^le at length declined bringing forward the action at all, 
and was in conseqiu^ic.e (!ompeUed to pay triple costs. The 
gn'ut point at issue thereftire remained undecided. 

The Pase of Hylas next occurred. Ilylas and Mary were 
slav(‘s, and being such were brought over to England in 1764; 
where they wcuxi marricid by consent of their respective master 
and mistress, hi 17b(), Mary was sent away to the West In- 
dies without her husband's consent, and the present action was 
brought fur damiiges. Tiui dc'cision was in favour of the jilain- 
tilF ; and th(‘ didendant was bound, under a penalty, to bring 
ba(‘k the vNoman, and restore lun* to Ilylas within six months. 
Some technical cireumstanc(*s, however, ))revenU‘d this case 
being ranke d as an authoritative decision on the abstract ques- 
-tion, wliether a slave remains such in Great Britain. 

j^eitlier was tlie case of Lew is, which Mr. Sharp next brought 
forward, decisive. Lewis had been the slave of Sta|)ylton, who, 
w ith the aid of two vvaterimm, hired for that purpose, seized 
Lewis ill a dark night, and after a struggle dragged him on his 
back into the Thames ; and having tied his li'gs, and gagged his 
month with a stick, rowed him down to a v(‘ssel bouiul for Ja- 
maica, the mash*r of w hich was privy to tlie |)lot. The vservants 
of Mrs. Banks (the mother of tlie late Sir Josejili Banks), wlio 
resided mnir the spot, noticed the struggh', and siaWd the cir- 
ciimstfoiccis to their mistress, who applu’d to Mr. Sharp to know 
how to act. In consequence, a warrant was procured, and sent 
on hoard the vessel at Gravesend, but was too late, tlie ship 
having set sail for tlie Downs. A writ of habeas corpus was 
therefore obtained, after some delay, arising from the accidental 
necessity of applying successively to several magistrates, and 
was served on board the vessel. It is probably to this case that 
Mr. Clarkson alludes in the following jiassagc quoted by our 
author : 

“ ‘ The vessel on board which a poor African had been dragged and 
confined, had reached the Downs, and had actually got under weigh for 
the West Indies. In n few hours it would have been out of sight. Just 
at this critical moment, the writ of habeas corpus was carried on board. 
The officer who served it, saw the miserable captive chained to the 
main-n^st, bathed in tears, and casting ^ last mournful look on the land 
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of freedom, which was just receding from his sight. Tlie captain, on 
receiving the writ, became outrageous ; but knowing the serious conse* 
quenci'es of resisting the laws of the land, he gave up hi(^ prisoner, whom 
the officer carried safe, but now crying for joy, to the shore/ ” (P. 69.} 

A bill, preferred by Mr. Sharp, was found against Stapylton, 
and the two watermen ; but in order to throw difficulties in the 
w ay, and to increase tlie expenses of the prosecution, the cause 
was removed by the defendants into the King's licnch, where it 
came on before Lord Mansfield, Feb. 20, 1771. The defence was 
simply that Lewis was Stapylton's slave v «o that the import- 
ant point, it was hoped, w^ould at length be decided ; but Lord 
Mansfield avoided bringing the question to issue by discharging 
the negro on another ground, namely, that the defendant had not 
proved even his nominal property in the j)laintifi*. It was, on this 
occasion,thatMr.Dunning,afterwards Lord Ashburton, one ofthe 
counsel for the negro, holding np Mr. Sharp's inaniise.ript tract in 
his hand, declared himself prepared to maintain in any court in 
Great Britain, that no man can be legally detained us a slave in this 
country. Lord Mansfield seems to have been much embarrassed 
on the occasion ; his former opinion in favour of the slave-holder, 
having apparently been considerably shaken by Mr. Sliarp's ar- 
guments ; for such those of his counsel confi^ssedly w ere ; and 
his Lordship went so far us. to declare that it might be much 
better if the question were never finally set to rest, adding: 1 
don^t know what the consequences might be if the masters were 
to lose their property by accidentally bringing their slaves to 
England. I hope it never will be •filially discussed, far i would 
have all masters think tliem free, and all negroes think they 
were not, because then they would both behave better/' But 
though the decision was in favour of the negro. Lord Mansfield 
waved giving judgment against the defendant, and expressed 
surprise that the prosecutors should demand it. Mr. iUiarp 
drew up a strong jirotest against this procedure, which, however, 
as appears from a manuscript note, he reserved to himself till 
there should be absolute necessity for disclosing it,” not wishing 
to excite public prejudice, especially against a person in autho- 
rity. When he afterwards had occasion to communicate his 
observations on the case to his own counsel in a similar cause, 
he did it under an injunction of secresy ; and so anxious was he 
to avoid ostentation, or irritating the minds of the parties con- 
cerned, and especially Lord Mansfield, that he seldom was seen 
in court, and carefully declined any visible interference. In- 
deed, so far did he carry his modesty, that he seldom mentions, 
his own part in the j)roceedings, even in his private letters. In 
writing, for instance, to Mrs. fiajnks, he requests her acceptance 
of a copy of the trial, writtijjj from short-hand notes, because a 
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view of the diligence and adroitness of her counsel on that oc- 
casion may probably afford her both entertainment and satis- 
faction.” IVot^a hint occurs that he himself had furnishee^ the 
outline of arg^ument. Again, in his private notes, it appears 
that he w ent m person for a wairant for Lewis ; but in the ac- 
count drawn up by him for perusal, he merely says, genemlly, 
that Ml'S- Bafiks's seruants procured a warrant. These little cir- 
cumstances show at once his unaffected modesty, his Christian 
humility, and his knowledge of mankind. The reader must not, 
however, suppose tha^he was too nmstentalious to give his pecu- 
niary assistance, because .he withheld his name. Not only in 
the casts which maybe peculiarly called his own, was his purse 
employed ; but even in that of the negro protect(jd by Mrs. Banks, 
he offered, out of his pittance, to undertake any part of the ex- 
p(inse, as he had been the cause of the affair’s taking a more ex- 
pensive course than was at first proposed. The whole work be- 
fore us aboimdsrwith similar traits of character. 

Mr. Sharp having been successful in all these trials, con- 
tinued to liberate other captives us occasion offered. But while 
the essential point remained undecided, no security was afibrded, 
from the apprehensions justly excited by the pertinacious ava- 
rice and tyranny of the slave-holders and slave-dealers. At 
leiTgth the important case of James Somerset, selected, it is said, 
at the desire both of Lord Mansfield and Mr. Sharp, settled the 
question as to the right of the British soil to embrace in its 
constitutional freedom all who touch upon its shores, of what- 
ever clime or nation. At the commencement of this trial. Lord 
Mansfield declared, that “ if it should come fairly to the ge- 
neral question, whatever the opinion of the court might be, 
even if they were ail agreed on one side or tlie other, the sub- 
ject was of so gemu’al and extensive concern, that^rom the na- 
ture <jf the question, he should certainly take the opinion of all 
the judges upon it.” From this •declaration, Mr. Sharp per- 
ceived that he should have to contend with all the strength that 
could be brought against him ; and it carats out on the trial that 
the master was backed, and the expenses paid, by the West 
India interest; but happily for his cause, his exertions had 
awakened so great a sympathy fur the unfortunate objects of 
his protection, that he receiveu the most generous offers of pro- 
fessional assistance, and none of the live eminent counsel who 
pleaded his cause (Sergeants Davy and Glynn, and Messrs. 
Mansfield, Hargrave, and Alleyne), would receive any remunera- 
tion for their exertions. Lord Mansfield, after repeated post- 
ponements, being ^obliged at length to give judgment, stated, 
that though he had at first thought to put the case in a more 
isolemn way of argument, yet* as aU the judges present were 
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unanimous, it would be injustice not to give a decision. That 
decision we need not add was in favour of liberty ; and it cer- 
tain)^* ought to excite respect for that eminent jvdge, that he so 
patiently heard, and acknowledged himself convinced by, ar- 
guments which controverted all his former assertions and pro- 
ceedings on this great question. His Lordship seems, however, 
to have dreaded the effects of his own decision ; for in one of 
his adjournments of tlie decision, we find him throw ing out the 
following intelligible hint : “ If the merchants,’’ said his Lord- 
ship, “ think the question of great com^equence to trade and 
commerce, and the public should thii»ik so too, they had better 
think of an application to those who will 'make a law^ K'e must 
j/?wrfthelaw; weijcannot make it.” This important l ausii was 
decided June 22, 1772. 

We must pass over a variety of other efforts made by Mr. 
Sharp, in favour of African slaves, while these trials wiire going 
forward. We must also be almost equally brief on (he other 
transactions of his life during this period. 

The zevil and ability which he had inanih'sted in his contro- 
versy with Dr. Kennicott, as well as his personal regard to re- 
ligion, and his unwearied philanthropy, induced his uncle, the 
Rev. G. Wheler, Esq. (so that gentleman chose 1o l)ii called, as 
the son of a knight) to urge him to enter the cimrcli ; with the 

S romise of resigning a valuable living of his own in his favour. 

Ir. Sharp constantly declined this g(uu;rous propostd, from a 
fear that he was deficient in the qualilicaiit)ns necessary for the 
function ; for which, however, it should lie added, he confi'ssed 
he had no particular predilection. Distaste for the doctrines or 
discipline of the church was' certainly no part of his motive in 
declining this valuable olfer; for throughout life, though mixing 
with men of.every sect, he retained that strong attachnumt t(» 
the established chiir(!h which might be expected from liis^sobcr 
piety, not less thvin from his early associations. 

Among Mr. Sharp’s correspondents, on the great subject 
which now occupied his thoughts, began to l)e numbered, not 
only many eminent persons in Great Jlrituin, but several lead- 
ing characters in the United States ot‘ America, wliere his lirst 
publications against slavery had been extensively circulated, and 
had produced considerable effect. The Quakers, in partuailar, 
seconded his efforts ; or rather had preceded them ; for so long 
before as 17o4, a public ackiiovvledgment had been draw n up and 
circulated by the members of that persuasion in ihe United 
States, ill which they declare their conviction that to live iii 
ease and plenty by the toil of those whom fraud and violence 
had put into their power, w as neitjicr consistent with Christianity 
nor common justice.” ^I\grtly after this declaration, a general 
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emancipation of slaves belonging to persons of that sect, was 
agreed upon and begun.* The example was more admired than 
imitated; and, in fact, produced little public etfec't, till th^pro- 
ceedings in th^ English courts, and Mr. Sharp’s diligent exer- 
tions, co-operating with the zeal of Mr. Aiitliony Benezet, a 
Quaker at Philadelj)hia, excited further attention to the subject. 

The progress of this attair accidentally connected Mr. Sharp 
with American politics; for the State of Virginia and other 
provinces liaving proposed to ai>ply to the British parliament for 
an axnendmcnt of their laws respecting the importation of slaves, 
and Mr. Sharp being' written to on tlie sul)ject, he stated in 
reply h^s opinion, that the representatives ol‘ Great Britain had 
nothing to do with the internal laws of their States, in reference 
to which it was proper for them to address none but the king 
and Jiis council. This doctrine had been acted upon in fact two 
years before, during the contest occasioned by the efforts of our 
ministry to im])ose int(‘rnal taxes on the colonies. But it had 
hitherto beem applied only to cases of revenue ; whereas Mr. 
Sharp now brought it forward as a general principle ; and his ar- 
guments, as might be expectcMl, were highly agreeable to the 
prevailing temper of the colonies. Copies of his letter were 
widely circulated ; and tended greatly to streno then the feeling 
o‘f'4h(i Americans, with regard to the independence of their re- 
spective assemblies on tlie British parliament. It was about this 
very [u riod that Dr. Franklin mentions in a letter, dated Dec. 2, 
1772, (hat in a conversation with Lord Dartmouth, lie had 
remarked to his Lordship, that he “ might obsta ve that petitions 
cmn(\ no more from America to the parUament, but to the king 
on/ If,'' f 

C3ur readers will b(* inclined to judge of Mr. Sharp’s conduct 
on this great quest ion, partly according to their [)rivate sentiments 
as to the tloe.t l ine itself which he advaiictid, partly iif connexion 
with its consequences in the disiMeiid)erment of the American 
colonies, and partly with reference to the nature of the duty of 
patriotism, and how far it ought to have iniluenced Mr. t;iharp 
to suppress opinions, which, whether right or w rong, w ere hos- 
tile to the interests, or at least to the measures, of his own coun- 
try. 'I’hc'se points we shall leave them to debate at their leisure ; 
while we proceed to state what was the princijde which uni- 
formly actuated i\lr. Sharp in all political as well as moral ques- 
tions. It was simply this, to ascertain to the best of his judg- 
ment wliat was abstractedly right, and to act upon it without 


* The lato Mr. West, hie vcnenible president of the llo\al Aciideni}^ informed 
our author that his father, n Peiin'.jlvaiiian Quaker, was the tirst person who libe- 
rated hio slaves, about twenty years previomfif to the above declaration. 

• 
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any reference to consequences or expediency. We find him thus 
stating his views in a letter some years after (1781) to Lord 
Caiysfort : “ This is the compendium or sum to(gil of all my po- 
litics ; so that I include them in a very small compass : I am 
thoroughly convinced that right ought to be adopted and main- 
tained on all occasions, without regard to consequences, either 
probable or possible; for these, when we have done our duty as 
honest men — must after all be left to the disposal of Divine 
Providence, which hath declared a blessing in favour of right. 
' Blessed are the keepers of judgment, and he that doeth righ- 
teousness at all times/ ^ 

But those who least approve of Mr. Sharp’s politics ^ill ad- 
mire that disinterested integrity which led him, tliough placed 
in a subordinate station in the employment of government, to 
state fearlisslv, yet modestly, and with an urbanity which never 
forsook him, nis principles and convictions on some Important 
subjects in which he conscientiously felt it his duty to differ in 
opinion from his superiors. We have seen his disinterested con- 
duct on the slave question ; and the American war put his prin- 
ciples to a new trial. We find among his papers a minute dated 
July 28, 1775, in which he says, ** Largo demands of ordnance 
stores being ordered to be got ready with all expedition, I 
thought it right to declare my ol)jections to being in any way 
concerned in that unnatural business, and was advised by Mr. 
Boddington to ask leave of absence for two months, as the 
board would fake it more kindly than an abrupt resignation.” 
This indulgence was readily granted, and was renewed I'rom 
time to time in deference to his conscientious scruples for nearhj 
two years; his superiors feelwig such high esteem for his cha- 
racter, and confidence in his abilities, that tliey w^ere unwilling 
to relinquish his services till the progress of the war rendered 
it absolutely necessary, in order to supply his place. He qflered 
his whole salary, during his absence, to be divided among his 
colleagues. 

Mk. Sharp was now entirely destitute ; for lie had ex)iended 
the remains of his paternal inheritance, and the emoluments of 
his office, in acts of bounty. But the affectionate attachment 
of liis brothers, all of whom were now prosperous in life, brought 
them instantly around him with the most delicate and liberal 
offers of permanent assistance. The mutual affection and be- 
nevolence of the whole family induced them to consider the pre- 
sence of Mr. Granville Sharp as an inmate under any one of their 
roofs, as a desirable accession to their circle ; in addition to 
which, bis brotliers placed an annual sum of money at his dis- 
posal, which they soon afterwards commuted for a fixed capital 
instead of income, in order to preclude any feelings of con- 
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ditional dependence upon their bounty. Tiieir letters, on his 
quitting his office, are a delightful specimen of family harmony. 
'' 1 will now sj^eiik for my brother William, as well as niMBelf 
(says James) ; w^eare both ready and willing, and, God be thanRed, 
at present nble^ to take care that the loss of this official station 
shall be none, to you, and all that wo a^k in return is, that you 
will continue to live among us as you have hitherto done, with- 
out imagining that you will be burdensome to us ; and also 
without supposing that it will then be your duty to seek employ- 
iiKuit in some other vv;^iy of life ; for ii‘ we have what is needml 
amongst us, it matters not to whom it belongs.’^ To which 
William adds, in a postsci ipt, JJear Granville, I most heartily 
approve of what my brother has written above# and I hope you 
will think of the matter as we do.” This offer Mr. Sharp ac- 
cepted ; and continued to share the table and the purse of his 
excellent brotliers for several years, till some bequests, and other 
circumstaiKies, rf'stored him to indepiaidence. 

1'hus disengaged from official duties, he began to devote him- 
self more than ever to literary pursuits. The works which he 
had hitherto w'riticui, in addition to several on the slave ques- 
tion, were his aiis\v(',r to Ur. Kennicolt, a Tract on Vocal Music;*^ 
/another on llu' Pronunciation of the Frencli and English Lau- 
guTig(js ; another on the Encroachments of the River Thames; 
“ liemarks on several important Propliecies;” a publication 


* Mr. Sharjrs family were nalurally and bcientifieally miisiral. Mr. Siiarp 
Jiiinself enuld linlli siijjr and play at sijdit with threat facility. IJis musical har^e 
on the Thames was fieciuentrd by some of the principal amatenrs of that ail; and 
was often visited by |jei>ons of fi;real lileri«y and political celebrity. The latft 
king liiinself honouied Mr. Slinrp with hib presence on one of these occasions; and 
the visits of other member'- of the Royal family, anil of the nobility and foreign 
ambassadors, were ver> frecpieiit. After the death of one of the b(^)thers (James) 
tlie sill pivots fell no pleasure in their customary excursioiiN, and pul up the barge 
for sale by auction, but bought it in and bad it broken up, from an a])preliensionL 
that it would be converted to a sort of tavern on the water. Mr. Shield, the mas- 
ter of his Majesty'', band of iniisieians, speaks in the liighcbt terms of :Mr. Sharp’* 
'Fract on Vocal Mii'.ic. The method proposed by Mr. Sharp of hilling the distances 
in sinking he (on»iders a** perfectly original, never having been able to meet with 
it ill any other iiiiibical irealibC. Tt consists ^implv in using a known note as a 
soil of stepping stone to one unknown ; for instance, if the stiKleni, on a note Ireiiig 
sounded, cannot readily sound a third to it, let him siiffposc the iiilerveiiiiig note; 
to find tire tone of a srvcnth let him suppose the ovlavc next to it ; to hit ii sixth let 
him first loucli softly (or rather silnUly} upon ilwfiflh-^ iStc. We ‘-Iiall not conlcnil 
against Mr. Siiield that the rule is not original ; but we believe that many, perhaps 
most, sinirers will find themselves almost instinctively doing bometiiing of the kind 
ill practice. It may be proper to add in this note that Mr. Sharp’s musical grati- 
fications were dedicated to devotional purposes, lie was pailiculaily attached to 
saard music; and wouli^ fier|iicntly walk fi’om rnlliam to St. PaulV to attend the 
cathedral service. He would sometimes plav fully sign himself by a imiNical pirn 
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against Duelling ; and two on “ the People^s natural Right 
to a Stiare in the Legislature,” in reference both to American 
Irish politics. Mr. Sharpes style, as a writer, was confused 
ana inelegant, but his matter was irequently valuable. He had 
to the end of life to lament the want of that early initiation 
into polite literature which his destination for business had 
precluded. It is indeed surprising that he could effect all that 
has been mentioned, both in the way of authorship and benevo- 
Jent exertion ; for in one of his letters to Mr. Benezet on the 
slave-trade, he remarks, as an apology for not writing earlier, 
** I am really a sort of slave myself, being obliged to employ 
^very da^ in the week constantly in the ordinary business of my 
-office, and having no holidays but Sundays, as the branch that 
,J am in requires more attendance than any in the whole office.” 

Among the many subjects to which we find Mr. Sharp devot- 
ing his attention after his retirement from the Ordnance-office, 
one was the impressment of seamen, lie was particularly inter- 
bested in the w^ell-known case of Millachip,anil published two or 
ithree tracts on the general question. The Attorney-General met 
that case on the open ground of an autliorized right of pressing, 
^agreeably to the wiirrant of the Lords of the Admiralty ; but tlus 
-discussion of the abstract question was waved by Lord Mans- 
field, who discharged Millachip on a peculiar ground. *ilis 
Lordship stated that ** that was the first return to a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus upon a man's being impressed, that ever existed.” 

It is a late time of day,” he added, “ never to have had a 
‘precedent; but it is a matter of great consequence to the j}ublic 
.service to put it in a right way, that whoever ought to be press- 
ed may be pressed without litigation ; and whoever ought not 
“to be pressed, and are pressed, may have a speedy way of getting 
their liberty.” In the course of his exertions on this subject, 
Mr. Sharp’s notes record an interview witli Dr. Johnson, in 
which the latter said that ‘a liability to impressment “ was a 
-condition necessarily attending that way of life ; and when men 
-entered into it they must take it wdth all its circumstances.” 
Mr. Sharp seems to have been baffled at the moment with Dr. 
Johnson’s power of argunumtation, but he did not therelbre ni- 
linquish his object. Dr. Johnson bluntly told him that the 
■eruelty, if any existed, was solely with those wdio excite atten- 
tion to such subjects, and render men unhappy by persuading 
them they arc so. Mr. Sharp seems to have alluded to this 
<*.011 vernation when he says, in a manuscript note, after stating 
the arguments }mi recited; All this has been urged to me 
with such plausible sophLifrj/ and imporlaut \self^suffidenaj in the 
speaker, as if Jhi supposed that the mere sound of words was 
capable of altering the miture of things; as if there were iu> 
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distinction between good and evil; but the circumstances of 
■persons or occasions might render it expedient or necessary lo 
j)ractise the cfie as well as the other. Thus the tyrdnt\yplea 
of neeessiiy is made to remove all bounds of law, morality, and 
common right.” Mr. Sharp, alluding to Dr. Johnson’s argu- 
ment in a letter to a friend, contends that, “ if it be true that men 
choosing a sea-faring life do thereby forfeit their natural rights 
and privileges as Englishmen, and lose the protection of the 
law, sonKi immediate remedy ouglit to be applied to remove so 
unjust a prrpmninre from an honest and necessary calling.” Our 
readers will readily porcek^e how impossible it was for two men 
setting^out on such different principles to coalesce in their con- 
clusions. The one viewed the thing abstratJedly, the other 
prescriptively; the one as connected with the primeval rights 
of man ; the other as mixed with existing usages to which all 
j)arties are supposed to have tacitly consented. To this, Mr. 
Sharp would prbbably have argued in reply tliat the seaman did 
not consent to this part of the supposed compact, ami therefore 
was not bound by it. Such an argument may, indeed, be car- 
ried much too far ; a man may not allow that he has consented 
to be imprisoned if he defrauds his creditor, or to bo hanged if 
he commits high treason. Still there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Sharp's argument was substantially true, that nothing can 
bo *• politically right which is morally wrong.” Happily, in 
the present question, tliere is a plain and easy way of secur- 
ing the intended advantage without violating the liberty of tluj 
subject; namely, hy making it worth a seaman’s while to enter 
the service by suitable pay and privileges, as is done in many 
-other couniries, and ])articularly fli the United States of Ame- 
rica, wher(i impr('ssment is unknown. Taxed as wo are, and 
necessarily must lie, we should not be reluctant ti) contribute 
our Inimble. share towards placing the king’s service on a level 
with the merchants', or even to make it an object of compe- 
tition, ill order to avoid the impress system, which certainly 
partakes more of partial duress than any thing else kiiowm to 
mil' practice, for we hardly know whetlua* we ought to say — to 
our couslitation, Mr. Sharp seems to liave given up the sub- 
ject (we know not on what account), without endeavouring to 
bring the abstract question to an issue, as hii liad done in tlui 
case of detained negroes. Possibly he had reason to suspect 
that a judicial decision might rather confirm than abolish the 
practice Avliich he wished to set aside. 

Another highly important public ([uestion, in whicli Mr. Sharp 
thought it his duty to interpose his ofiices, was that of the 
American war. llis reputatiop stood high in the Colonies, in- 
deed much higher than at home, on account of his elforts in be 
• " • c 2 
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half of the negro slaves. Of his work on the Rights of the 
People to a Share in the Legislature/* published in 1774, Dr 
Franklin sent over 2o0 copies to America, wh^ni it was imme- 
diately reprinted in large editions and at several different places. 
Mr. Sharp was in consequence led into a sort of demi-official 
coinmunication as a mediator with the British Government, and 
had a variety of conferences on the subject, his object being 
the reconciliation of England with the Colonies, previously to 
any confirmation of their independence by foreign powers. The 
point which he chiefly pressed was such an alteration in our 
ilouse of Commons as would ensure to the American Colonies 
as fair and equal rights as those enjoyed by the severakcounties 
of England.^* Jt does not appear from Mr. Sharp’s papers, nor 
indeed did he seem to know nimself, who wer(i his instructors in 
the terms which he proposed to the British Cabinet, lu fact, he 
had notliing to show for his authority, as far as can now be 
known, except certain mysterious and anonymous letters, which, 
however, were sufficient to prompt liim to exert himself in a 
question on w hich he felt most acutely, and to his conscientious 
opinion respecting which he had disinterestedly sacrificed his 
prospects in life. Mr. lloare, however, observes, that he had 
no sentiments in common with I he organs of deinocratical zeal : 
but was a strict and zealous loyalist.” He strongly resfited 
every effort made to draw him over to range himself nndi‘r the 
banners of a faction. Thus he says in one of Ins manuscri|)l 

notes : “ Received a letter from my friend , inviting me to 

(line with him to meet Governor , in these terms: ^ our 

friend, Governoi , would be hnppy to have tlie pleasure of 

meeting you, and dcploiing iviili yon, in frit ndly ronfidtnee^ 
lilt viisiry and ruin of this devoted eounlry,^ Tliissortof 

style was so displeasing to Mr. Sharp that he thought it right to 
s(‘nd an immediate answ^er that “ he was sorry he could not 
wait on him.'’ 

Our readers will have remarked that tliere w^as throughout 
Mr. Sharp’s character something of what may be called a med- 
dling disposition, the advantages and disadvantages of w hich to 
•society must be measured by the objects to which it (jxtends, 
and the mode in which it operates. There cannot, however, be 
a doubt that Mr. Sharp’s meddling was, in many important in- 
stances, a great blessing to the world ; and his motives cannot bi* 
impta(‘hed, even where he might be mistaken in the objects to 
which he, (iir(‘cted his interposition. One of these objects, and 
a lavourito one with him, was reform in the British parliament. 
A(*customed to reason from abstract jirimdples, and too much 
neglecting the actual possibilities of things, he thought more 
might be effected by enlarging the system of suffrage, and 
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sliortening^the duration of parliaments, than cooler and more 
pfiictical'^asoners will be inclined to allow. He was ac- 
customed to combine a variety of topic's in his mind, anc\to 
carry the principle of analo;j!:y throuj^hout. Thus lie says, 
]VIy motive for interferino; in political rformatioa was an ear- 
nest desire to promote peace with ylmcrica, tlu* two subjects 
beino- conncH’.ted with each oilier^ and hoik with that loleratmg 
slavery in Jmerica” It shoidd, however, be remarked that Mr. 
blrarp had not witnessed, as his survivors have done, the evil 
consequences which have been but too closely liuke;d with some 
of the pypidar notions on parliamentary suttraoe and ret'orm ; 
nor, when he wrote his tracts on popular represeutalion, had tlu^ 
world wilnessed that direful revolution in Krance — we ini‘^ht 
almost say in liurop<‘ — which has madc^ prudent men of every 
])urty leariiil in dc'liverino; any opinion, the most moderates that 
niii»’ht be warped Jo the purpc'ses of faction and disorder. Many 
posilions of eminent departed statesmen vvould, in the modern 
slat(‘ oi‘tlu^ world, he hi^ldy inHammatory and injurious, wdiKh, 
when spoken, had a far less dan^vTous tendency. Mr. Sharp 
often contcMids for universal snjirage by name, l)ut ho means 
by it something- very diheront from what tlio plirase now im[)orts 
fiMhc current acceptation. \Vc were glad to percc'ive among 
his memoranda the following note ap])en(lod to a jraper sup- 
posed to have been written by his friend Sir William Jones, and 
caititled “ A Declaration of those llights of the (\)innionallv of 
Great llritain, v\ithout which they cannot be free,” and pr. - 
])osing universal sulirage in its fullest sense. 1di(‘ author of 
this paper,” nniarks Mr. Sharp, i^i the' note just uumtioned, 
has not been aware that his jiroposal for a iiuiv(‘rsal Miffrage 
would be a junst dangerous innoralion and encroachment on the 
jnd rights of the Dnglisk householders a)id re>pondbt^ hnrgesses', 
and would deprive* tlu' state of llieir responsibility, in wh'uh 
consists the snmma et maxima semtifas of tlie English /i-.v///:- 
pltiige, ihii very fviuiuiation of the English Cimstitiition.” The 
system oi' fra nk~pl edge seems to have ht*en in Mr. Sharp’s esti- 
mation a security lor every political blessing, and was lirouglit 
forward by him on frequent occasions as a panacea for evc'i v !( - 
gislativc* and national e\ il. llis researches into the earlv records 
ol Saxon law and usage, in his investigations on the iii)ertv of 
the subject, had led him to spi'culate upon the simple jnineijdes 
of onr ancient statistical elassitieation, and he wished for sncii a 
recurrence to first elements, tliat a tithing, a hundred, See. should 
literally be wJiat thfir name imports; namely, ^a tithing ten ad- 
joining houses, and a hundn*d ten adjoining titliings, eacli having 
an olUcer elected from tlieirbody tailed a tithingman or hundreder. 
llis vc^ieratioii also fqr the exanipb* of the ancient Jews und(*r 
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the Divine superintendence strengthened his attachment for this 
decimal system ; not duly considering that, though in\he case 
of ^fiew government it might be, and doubtless ^as, the wisest 
system to appoint(as we read Exodus xviii.)“ rulers of thousands, 
and rulers of hundreds, and rulers of tens,” and to regulate the 
elective franchise, if there had been one, by this di vision ; yet that, 
where time had made numerous alterations in a country, where 
many tithingshad swelled to thousands, and thousands dwindled 
to units; where property, rank, and patronage*, Jiad gradually 
forsaken their old, and flowed in new channels ; innumerable 
disorders, amounting to little short* of a revolution, would 
necessarily arise from a recurrence to the ajicient system. In 
theory w e are wBling to allow that no system is more perfect 
than that of a division «)f a people into portions often families, 
each householder being pledged by the other nine, who Ijecame 
responsible to the hundred for liis conduct, a sysU‘in of‘ watch 
and ward being maintained in constant rotation by all the males 
from sixteen or eighteen to sixty. Such was Mr. Sllarp^s idea, 
and such in fact is the bash, though modified by tinui, of our 
existing system, which Mr. Sharp maintained the lord lieute- 
nants and sherifl’s of counti(*s might legally reduce to the actual 
decimal theory, and that it was their duty to do so. Ilut wlvi- 
a sweeping demolition would such a plan make in (*very existing 
tenure and institution ! And how could all the present divisions, 
numerical and topographical, especially that of which 
has become one of the most important, be ad jusUHl to tlui muv 
standard } If the cdective franchise were to be arranged on 
this system, each liuuscliolder \oUiig for a representative in 

ihe tithing, and each tithing-inaii for the repr(‘sentative of 
a larger body, and these again voting among themselves for 
representatives in [)arliainent, wJiat would heeoiiie of the 
present divisions of pro[)erty ; for how could the encroach- 
nieiits of powair and numbers upon right be prevented t But 
we forbear to take up the (picstion. It may be well enough 
for (juietly-disposed speculative men to argue for this simple 
patriarchal system in their closets ; but w hen tlieir lucid)rati()ns 
once pass tlujse peaceful precincts, and become subjects of 
dis(uission among the ignorant and the headstrong, they are 
dct'ply injurious to socicitv. 

If the great body of mankind were all like Mr.Sharp,w^e sliould 
not scruple to leav e our doors open all the year round, and to invest 
each iudiv idual of a Manchester multitude w ith as many votes as 
the richest landholder in the realm ; hut while men remain what 
they have ever been, a recurrence to first principles, in ques- 
tions of this sort, is always d'ang(«rous, and often fatal ; and w^o 
jiiay add, must necessarily be in the end ineffertual, because the 
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fluctuations of population and property, and the difterent talents, 
irapackU^r, and moral qualities, of men, will render an arrange- 
'ineMpt which is Ae most perfect to-day, imperfect to-morrow; 
so lhat to keep the actual state of things conformable to ihe 
beau ideals we must be constantly recurring to a new agrarian 
division (for it ultimately conies to this), and must render the 
acquisition of property the legal signal for partici {ration and 
{dunder. It is of course superfluous to say that the just and- 
benevohmt subject of these pages did not mean any thing of this 
kind ; we are only speaking of what must be the almost neces- 
sary (dfect of his jirincijihfs, if carried fully into practice. Tho 
sum of file whole is this: if the representation of a country is. 
foundi'd on a mere mimeriral division^ each householder having 
a vote eitJier immediatelv for a representative, or for a delegate,, 
wdio is to he the proxy for the tithing or hundred in choosing 
a re|)res(‘ntative,^ one of tlie two following efleets must ensue* 
If eacli voter iminjlncnced in his choice, the parliament so 
^•Jiosen will, It is true, represent the nation 7 /// hut as. 
tile numher of the poor is in every country vastly greater than that 
of the rich, there will be no seeurity for the rights of property ; 
the master will fall a prey to his wairknien, the landholder be 
^)^\tvot(;d by liis tenants, and all the liiirdens of the community 
fall on those whose superior diligence, talents, and good con- 
duct, have (‘iiabled them to realize property; while the indolent 
and vicious, by constantly outnumbering them, will unjustly 
sliau; the spoils. Such was the case during the French revo- 
lution. Hut if it 1)0 said that even if such a case, occur, it will 
soon ltd just itself, fur thut in the lung run the maslcr will ne- 
cessarily influence his lalnmrers, and the landlord his tciuuits,. 
so that though the suilWig^'s are nominally iniineric.al, they must 
Ik* regulated in fact by tlie rank, wealth, and infliutficc of tho 
parties, tlien we. n*pl\, that the system is reduced to what it 
actually is at present in our country, and that nothing wlvatever 
is gain(‘d in point ol' general freedom by the eiilargenienl of 
the nominal fraiicliist*. And h(*re, ultimately, liinges tlie whole 
<piestion, the details of which we leave our rt aders to follow up 
at their l(‘isure. 

We ndurii from the jiolilical part of Mr. Sharp’s character to 
Ills exertions in Ix'half of the African race ; when) w(i meet him 
with far greater pleasure than in the region.s of controv(‘rsial 
politics, llis efforts did not cease with the decision of the case 
of the negro Somerset; for a motion ha\ing been made in Par- 
lianuiiit, and nearly carried, to h*galiz(' slavery in liuglaiid, ac- 
i'ordiiig to the hint thrown out to the West India party by 
Ford Mansfield, it became necessary for Mr. Sharp to use re- 
iieweci diligence, and to employ every practicable means for pre- 
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venting such an evil. He had also begun to enlarge his views 
on the general question of slavjery, as well as of the traded 
andxto consider the feasibility of their extinction in all our 
coloJiies. For several years he was unn earied in embracing* 
every possible opportunity of impressing his sentiments upon 
every person of influence to whom he could obtain access, 
especially the dignitaries of the established church. Thus he 
Avrites in the year 1779: Memorandum — This spring I have 
at different times luul the honour of conversing Avith twenty- 
two out o(‘ the twenty-six Archbishops and Hishops on the 
subject of tlie slave trade, during the' time that the African af- 
fairs wer(‘ under the consideration of the House of Confmons.’' 
He adds a circmnstance highly to the crcciit of the episcopal 
bench, at a time vvlicn the public at largo were so littlc^ inform- 
ed upon, or interested in, the question; namely, that out of all 
the Archbishops and llisliops Avhom he considted, ho met 
AvitI) //o?ie who did not concur with him in his scuitiments on the.^ 
.subject of their interview. It would Ihj impracticable in this 
slight sketch to trace Mr. Sharp’s subseK|uent pro(’,eedings, 
winch noAV began to bo identified with those of many other 
eminent men who associated for the purpose of abolishing the 
slave trade, and mitigating the horrors, if not extirpating tiv. 
existence, of .slavery. Tlie record of these transactions be- 
longs to the history of the nation and of humanity, and is 
readily accessible t(» every reader. Few things could apjiear 
more hopeless at one time than the abolition (at least in any 
reasonable’ period) of the sIua'^c trade; but a virtuous associa- 
tion of disinterested and persevering jdiilanthropists, ultimately 
triumphed over (very diflieulty, leaving a lesson of great politi- 
cal importance, that Avliere ameasun^ is really founded in truth, 
justice, aiuUCliristian duty, it requires only time, and ])rudence 
to effect its accomplislmieiit. We shall merely say I’artlier, that 
throughout the whole of that arduous conflict, from the first 
inecdiug of a little knot of private gentlemen, till the final and 
triumphant event twenty years after, Mr. Sharp was ever at 
Ills ))ost among the Jiiost prompt, unwearied, and miuiiflcent 
agf’nis in that memora])le consummation. 

The establishment of the colony at Sierra Leone, being more 
immediately Mr. Sharp’s oAvn individual project, and a favourite 
object of his lvd)()urs, Avill recpiirc a somewhat larger notice, 
wliich it Avell deserves, not only from the singular nature of that 
settlement, but from the misrepresentations which the interested 
artifices of the anti-abolition i>arty have thrown around every 
thing connected with its history. Mr. Hoare, from having ac- 
cess to a vast body ofdocuments,ipublic and private, connected 
with the colony, and not generally known, has been enableod, in 
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the memoirs before us, to present a his^hly inter€3Stmp, and, as 
lar as y^^rcaii judjj’e, correct, account of the origin and progress 
^‘T^f^scttlement^hich has beconie of treater value than ev^to 
Africa, as the depot for re-captured neo-roes, who, being liberated 
by tile operation of the laws, find here an asylum from the slave 
merchants, and are instructed in the siinjile arts of life, and the 
doctrines and practice of our holy religion. 

About the year 17S(j, Mr. Sharp began to be occupied in 
lunnaiu'ly endeavouring to remedy an inconvenience which had 
arisen out of his own benevolent exertions in behalf of the 
African slaves ; for many fiaving been brought over to England, 
and the decision in the case of Somerset being generally known, 
great numbers were found in the streets of Loimon, who having 
now no masters to support them, and being unaccustonuMl to 
any regular calling, Hocked round Mr. Sharp for advice and 
assistance. V^ie^viiig them as orphans, who had some title to 
his care, he supplied their wants as far^is his resources would 
allow ; but their nuinlier having at haigth amounted to some 
hundreds, and Mr. Sharp having several private pensioners 
already living oiiliis bounty, he found it necessary to determine 
on some regular proj('ct for the siijiport of these unfortunate 
Owii^asts. lie at length resolved on sending them to a suitable 
spot in Africa, wiien*, once landed, under a proper leader and 
with implements of hushandry in llieir hands, they might soon 
provide' for their own wants. Tln^ ))rop()sition seems to have 
l)(*en iirst suggested to Mr. Sliarj) by the negroes themselves, 
who had been informed that Sierra Leoiu' would Ix' a desirable 
spot tor the ])urpose. Oiilieult as^was the jvroject of forming 
a fn'e setllemenl, composed of men of ungtwerned passions, 
unused to municipal regulations, and whose onlv lessons hail 
luuui stripes, Mr. Sharp did not hesitate to emhratff it as the 
l)(‘st and only means which tlie cirgnmstances of the case al- 
lowed. He accordingly drew up a simple code of laws and 
ivgulati{)ns for the colony, on his favourite plan of decimal di- 
vision, with frank-pledge, and watch and w-ard ; and somewhat 
more than tour hundred negroes went out, with about sixty Eu- 
ropeans, (Hiieily women, to take possession of thi3 settlement, 
(jovernment agreed to give 1*2/. pen- head for each negro carried 
out. On th(‘ir arrival at Sierra Leone a grant of land, of consider- 
able extent, wtis purchased for their use, ami it was hoped that in 
a short time the colony might subsist on its own resources. But 
a variety of adverse occurrences delayed the fulfi'ment of this 
expectation. The ifegroes were very generally unhealthy during 
the voyage, owing chiefly to the effects of intemjierance, (Go- 
vernment having kindly, but unwisely, granted them an allow^- 
ance rum) and to, disorders brought with them on board. 
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In consequence of some unavoidable delays in setting sail, they 
were landed in the rainy season, and a great portion of tti.^^nwin 
consf:1:juence died by exposure to the weather^ before golxl 
order and discipline could be established among them. Th& 
survivors built a small town, and, after the first year, no parti- 
cular mortality occurred. During this time they gradually 
improved in their circumstances, and were able to supply them- 
selves with food. I3ut just as the colony began to j)ros|)er, and 
it was hoped would soon be beyond the reach of ordinary casual- 
ties, a neighbouring chief, whose town had been burned by 
the marines and crew of an English sliip of war, sent notice to 
the colonists that he intended to retaliate upon their settlement 
the injuries whicli he had received; which he accordingly did 
three days after. Tlui settlers, having no resource, were obliged 
to abandon their liomes and plantations, and were scattered in 
every direction. Many, indeed, had emigrated or deserted long 
before, some of whom Jiiul gone over to tlie slave factors, or on 
board slave vessels, contrary to the fundaiiunital law (d‘ tlie 
settlement, which adinitbHl of no slave (ransact ions, and was 
founded expressly willi a view to open the way to a more ho- 
nourable species of conniierct, and to lay a basis, if possilde, 
for the ultimate eivilizaiioii of the African continent. Afet- 
Sharp’s grief at these untoward events may be easily c,onjec- 
tured; but they did not damp his ardour, or restrain his libe- 
rality. lie appears to leave sacrificed on this colony at dilfereiit 
times, IVom his own purse, not much short of two thousand 
pounds, besides the largo sums which he obtained from (ioverii- 
ment and private benefactors. 

But far the greate.st obstacle with which the colony liad to 
<*ontend, was the hosLility of the slave traders, who iiiisri'pre- 
seiiled its ol^ect, and eiuhravoured to draw on it the, suspicions 
of th(‘ neighbouring chiefs. It was with the utmost diiticnlty 
the settlers could procjire even the transmission of a letter to 
England. At hoim; also every eli'ort was made by ilie anti- 
abolitionist p«»rty to prtjiidice both the public and (jovcirnnient 
against the settlement. I'lui breaking out of tin* war with 
France was also a serious evil to the infant colony, as it im- 
peded its commerce, and increased the expenses of maintaining 
it, besides subjecting its shi[)s to capture, and the setilemcuit 
itscH’, as sliortly aft(U’ hap])ened, to invasion and destruction. 

The difficulties, especially of a pecuniary kind, whieli en- 
vironed the project, biiconiing at length loo serious lor Mr. 
Sliarp to contend with single-handed, he dtrtormiiied to form, 
if possible, a chartered company, the objects of which should 
be to encourage civilization amoAg the natives, to cultivate the 
soil by yi'ce labour, and abjuring all slave transactions, to clurish 
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the arts of^peace, to promote commerce, to introduce the mild 
laws of Kliglaii^, and to open schools for the morale religious, 
"iaird'''"|3olitical benefit of the neighbouring tribes. After a\a- 
riety of obstacles, and much loss of time, arising chiefly froVn 
tile misrepresentations made to Government, tlui charter was at 
length obtained, and a company formed. It was not, however, 
without much reluctance that Mr. Sharp consented to this ar- 
rangement ; for his favourite object liaving been to found “ the 
treest government in the world,’’ all the olHcers of which sliould 
be eh'cted, and all Uie laws and usages settled, by the inhabi- 
tants themselves, subj(K*t to no control but that of the Crown 
of Great Britain, he could not feel very willing to transfer the 
(‘olony to a (‘ommercial (company, who would oF course appoint 
their ow n local agimts, and lakci into their own hands the entire 
internal, as well as external, nianagenumt ot‘ their factory. 

An oflicer frojn the newly-Ibnned (‘oinpany having arrived 
on the si)ot about twelve mouths after tlui (lis[)ersiou of the 
settlers, succeeded in collecring a number of the fugitives, and 
w ith them took possession of a site of ground, about two miles 
tVoiu the scent of the conflagration, wliich they began to clear, 
and to plant w i 111 yams and ciissuda. The pany liniouiited only tu 
^’nit^’-lour ; Imt they were soon rtunforced liy more than aliiui- 
<lre(l Kur(»peans, and eleven liundred lilacks. The latter were 
loyalists liom North America, who having acrpiired their li- 
b(‘rty by joining tin; British standard during the American war, 
were found at its closi* unprovi(h‘(l ibr, and were humanely 
taken up hy tlie new company, with the assistance oTCjiovcrii- 
ment. T!ie w hol(M.)ody of settler^ now n‘turiu‘d to the spot 
Irom which the first party had been e\[)elled, and whieJi was by 
this time cpiite over-grown with brushwood. Stn ets were im- 
mediately marked out, and temporary huts erect(?tl; but the 
rainy season proving extremely imhealtliv, great numbers died, 
a^ ill the former expedition, before adequate arrangements could 
!)(' made for their accouimodation. The ])lace was calhd Free- 
town ; it was built in a regular form ; it enjoyed the ailvautages 
of salubrious air, good water, and an excellent harbour, and 
was soon adorned with a church, a hospital, whaifs, warehouses, 
and residences for tlie companv’s oflicers. 

The rainy season of 17113 was l(*ss fatal than the former; the 
health of the colony had greatly iiiqiroved ; the schools were 
attended liy the children of the settlers to the nuinlier of three 
liuiidred; and both trade and tlie cultivation of the soil w’cre 
luakiug such respectable advances, that towards the (dose of the 
year prt*parations were made for simding to Jinglaiid a cargo of 
African produce, collected by the Company’s vessL*ls along the 
coast. • But the ship accidentally taking fire, the whole cargo 
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was consumed, to the amount of 15,000/. Nor was this the 
severest loss which the Company had to endure for in the year 
179,4" the settlement was pillaged by the revolutionary FreiTch; 
anfJ almost entirely consumed, under circumstances not easily 
to be paralleled among civilized nations. The attacking squadron 
being far superior in' force to imy thing which the settlers had 
to bring against it, it was at once agreed, that to resist would 
only occasion an idle waste of lives, and might render the terms 
of capitulation less favourable. The colours were the‘njfore 
immediately struck; but, notwithstanding the invaders took 
peaceable possession, they committed the greatest outrages, 
the Commodore ^declaring, that if the seamen and soldiers 
were disposed to plunder, he could not prevent, them ; and add- 
ing, that it was the ir intention to burn every house in tin* place 
belonging to Englishmen. Tlie Governor iisijd every argument 
to dissuade him from liis purpose, particularly pleading the hu- 
mane and charital)le nature of the establishment; to which Ikj 
received no other reply than, Ciloycn, vela pvui bien 01 re, mats 
encore voits efes AngloisV* The result was, that every thing 
moveable, which could be of use to the* invaders, v/as seized, 
and the remainder burned or otherwise (h'stroyed. Tin* books 
of the Company were scattered about and defaced ; and if th'fe ^ 
bore any resemblance to Bibles, tluy were torn and trampled 
upon. The farms of the sidtlers, which w^cjre many of them at 
some distance fiom brc(‘town, did not liscape. The church, 
although the Commodore had given liis word it should be pre- 
served, was pillag(,‘d and then burned ; as w{*re also the shops, 
houses, public buildinjgs, and several small vess(*ls in thi* har- 
bour. A vessel ladeji witli a cargo of 10, 000/. arriving from 
England at the time of these occiiiTtMUJCs was also captured ; 
nor would the invading (.^ommodore even allow her hdti'rs or 
dispatches to be landed. To aggravate the aliliction, the Com- 
modore left the crew of the captured vessel to be maintained 
by the already exhausted c-olony, having refused to c,om])ly with 

the earnest solicitations made for ])rovisions and other neces- 
saries, except to a very paitial and limited extent. A few wc^eks 
after, two of the Company’s trading vessids were cajitiired by 
the same squadron on their passage! down the coast; the crews 
of w hich won! left on shore ; and many of them fiiuling their 
way to Sierra Leone, added to the general calamity. The ex- 
tent of these losses was computi^d at 40,000/. exclusive of the 
buildings destroy(!d, which had cost 15,000/. more. 

The Company met these disasters with fortitude ; and so 
great were their exertions in supplying the wants of the settlers, 
that the next four years proved the most prosperous in the 
annals of the colony, previous to its surrender to the Ciown, 
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Mr. Sharp seems now to have found that some of his theoretical 
speculat'-sns were but ill adapted for the actual condition of 
huniVAi nature J He had hitherto opposed the erection of forts 
Til the colony ; but their necessity being at length too for(5i|)ly 
demonstrated, he was obliged to yield his opinion to the exi- 
gencies of the case. A variety of internal iliscontents in the 
settlement, caused by the ignorance and discordant views of 
the (lificrent classes of inhabitants, and the insubordination of 
some of the tithingmen and hundreders, who wished to be above 
all control, having pointed out the necessity of a more etlicient 
force in the local government, the Company found it necessary 
to ap[)ly for an cnlargi'd charter, giving them power to appoint 
a Governor and Council, with authority to exercise criminal 
jurisdiction. In the mean time a rebellion had arisen in the 
colony, which, however, was suppr(‘ssed by the opportune arri- 
val of a vessel from Kngland, having hundred and fifty 
Maroons on boArd, with a detachment of‘ soldiers. Parliament 
on several occasions furnished consideral)h‘. sums for the 
assistance of the struggling colony, which was considered, in a 
variety of ways, a subject of national importance. These grants 
supi)orted the (dibits of the Company for some time, but were 
^ to(^ prec/arious in the ir nature to be relied upon. Under all the 
(irfcumstances, therefore, of the case, it was considered expedient 
by the (^)nipany to surrender their rights to the Crown, which 
was done by Act of Parliament in 18U7. 

It would he, however, too much to say tliat the ])rojec< w holly 
failed. In a piuumiary ))oint of \\ew, it is true, Mr. Sharp and 
his coadjutors were consideraide losers ; hut tlu' Ixmetit of their 
exertions to Africa was a counl?rpoisi‘ of no inconsiderable 
w'eiglil . They had rescued, and provided for, the discarded slaves 
who inl'ested our streets, as well as those from Nonth America, 
whom this country had undertaken to assist; they had opened 
a ])vitli to civilization and social imjirovcment in Africa ; tliey 
had instructed considerable numbers of the natives; tliey had 
dirtused tho blessings of religion diul freedom wlierever they 
had accciss; and above all, tlmy had maintained aslalion wliich 
enabh‘d themto ascertain the real nature of the slave-trade, and 
thus to expose to the Avorld, and particularly to the Pritish le- 
gislature, the numerous and disgraceful artiiices by which tlu^ 
slave interest had so hmg contrived to conec^al and defend their 
atrocious proceedings. The Company were thus, in point of 
fact, tlie real abolitionists of that unlioly tratlic',, whicli needed 
only to be known Jto be execrated. I'heir sdtlemeut has since 
been of still greater utility, as a focus for the I'lforts made to 
suppress the slave-trade, the actual (‘Xlinction of w liich is far 
from having followed its legal aliolition. The trade and 
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prospects of the colony are at present highly favourable, not- 
withstanding the mendacious statements which air.. invented 
and inserted in our public journals by the anti-ifcoli ti 
TKere are now more than 2000 children in the Free town and 
country schools. The population consists about 10,000 per- 
sons, of whom two thirds are liberated negroes. Tliese enjoy 
the advantages of Christian instruction ; and are stated, on the 
most respectable authority, to have made not only a rapid, but 
an almost incredible improvement in moral and social order. 
The number of marriages has very greatly increased ; and a va- 
riety of virtuous and disinterested projects are supported by the 
inhabitants. Vast numbers of the negroes, after due instruction 
and examination, have been baptized, of whom a large part evi- 
dence by their conduct that their change of faith is I'ar more 
than a nominal profession. A considerable number of adult 
negroes attend the schools ; and one clergyman alone reckons, 
we believe, some hundreds among his regular and hopeful com- 
municants. “ Friendly building societies,” benefit societies, 
with Bible and missionary institutions, have also taken deej) 
root in the colony. Industry is carefully inculcated ; and th(,‘ 
greatest attention is paid, not only to husbandry, but to tin* 
making of roads, the erection of public buildings, Sec. \nd 
all this among men who have but recently been rescued from^the 
holds of slave-vessels — men unknown to each other, speaking 
different languages, and in every stage of ignoraiici* and bar- 
barism, Such arc tlie transmuting efiects of afi’eclionate and 
judicious instruction, grounded on the basis of pure Chris- 
tianity. 

Our limits warn us to corfdense the remaining occurrences of 
Mr. Sharp’s life into a few passing notices. His efforts to pro- 
mote episQopacy in North America Ivave already been alluded 
to. At the conclusion of the American war, this apostolic in- 
stitution of the Christian church seemed about to cease in thtj 
revolted colonies ; but Mr. Sharp having urged the importance 
of keeping up the regular succession, and employing properly 
ordained clergymen, overtures were made to the linglish bench^ 
and, after a Iciigtheiied negociation, and the removal of a variety 
of obstacles, two bishops elect, from AmeriiVd, were introduced 
by Mr. Sharp to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and received 
consecration. 

Mr. Sharp was a cordial friend and active member of many 
charitable institutions ; he joined the elder “ Bible Society,” 
since called, The Naval and Military Billie Society,” at or 
soon after its formation in 1780. His notes, as far l)ack as 1785, 
show that he regularly attended the meetings of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospeb Of the Bible Society, he may be cou- 
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«idered the father, having presided at the meeting for its forma- 
tion; a /^rcumstance the more unusual, as he uniformly de- 
€liri.^vi the hoilbur of taking the chair, even in a committee, 
^r. Clarkson says that he had attended above seven liuriii^ed 
committee and sub-committce meetings, with Mr. Sharp, at 
none of which could he be prevailed on to preside. The so- 
ciety for opposing the slave-trade elected him their j)erpetual 
chairman; but though lie frequented the meetings regularly for 
twenty years, and signed the papers as official chairman, he 
never, in a single instance, could be induced to occupy the post 
of honour. Perhaps thoie was somewhat of u /iim mixed with 
the delicacy and modesty of Mr. Sharp in matters of this kind. 
Of the; “ African Institution,” he was one of the first direc- 
tors ; and of the Protestant Union,” tlie founder and firm 
friend, from an opinion that Catholics emancipation, so called, 
was not necessary to religiuu^ freedom, and that it would prove 
dangerous to tht^ w'elfarti of our church and state. 

Of the private character of Mr. Sharp, the iacts which we 
hav(i detailed w ill have impressed a general outline. Notwith- 
istauding his studious habits, and the weighty business which 
rested upon him, he constantly possessed an even cheerfulness 
^of ^temper. His conduct and character were simple and unaf- 
ft^ted. Like many other great men, he was remarkably attached 
to the company of children, among whom his ready pencil, hi» 
cheerful tabor and pijie, his unconstrained playfulness, ami his 
interesting conversation, rendered him an unusual favourite. In 
the respective families of his relations he regularly attended, 
and generally read, the morning and evening prayers from the 
littirgy. He was a constant attelidant at church, and never 
omitted any opportunity of receiving the sacrament; but his 
devotion w as perfectly simple and unostentatious, in his youth, 
he was the intimate friend of Sir William Jones; and when that 
eminent man was departing for Iifdia, Mr. Sharp, in their fare- 
well interview, remarked to him, We have conversed together 
on many sulyects ; but we have not yet spoken on the must ma- 
terial one, onr reliance on the will of OUr CrcatOl* ill llll tlUllgS. 
You are leaving us for India. 1 have diiiNvii up a collection of 
prayers ; suffer me to present it to you, and to entreat that when 
you are far removed from me, you w ill adopt the use of it.” Mr. 
Jones replied that the request was “ highly gratifying to him,” 
xulding, that he was glad to say that he was himself co;?.!>Va/ 2 / in 
praya-r 

Air. Sharp’s death was preceded by a considerable declension 
of his faculties, fle was, in fact, to use a current term, super^ 
annualed : but his piety, benevplence, and placidity, never for- 
bouk him. He expired July G, 1813, aged seventy-eight. He 
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was buried in his family vault at Fulham ; but a monument was 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey, by ti;^: African 
Institution ; and numerous other societies and in&ividuals'{/ogred 
foitth their eulogies and regrets for his loss. 

A word or two respecting his writings, and we have done. 
Of his political publications, we have incidentally spoken, as 
well as of his works on slavery, and the slave-trade. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to the two works on which Mr. 
Shiirp’s chief reputation as a scholar must rest; namely, his 

Remarks on the Use of the Definitive Article in the Greek 
Text of the New Testament,” and kis “ Grammatical Rules of 
the Hebrew Language.” The volume before us contains'U highly 
v^-luahle cha])ter by the Bishop of Si. David’s, on Mr. Sharp’s 
Biblical criticisms, in reference to these two works. Hif> Lord- 
ship remarks ; 

“ ‘ Mr. Granville Sliarp was learned in languages from principle, not 
from curiosity, or the mere j)lcasiire of literary research. His objects 
in the study of Hebrew and Greek were, exclusively, the love of truth, 
the glory of God, and the good of his fellow creatures. No man’s mind 
was ever less actuated by vanity and ambition. He was singularly for- 
tunate in tile application of his learning to the illustration of the ori- 
ginal Languages of Scripture. Ilis doctrines of the Greek articlcr,and 
of the Hebrew conversivc Vaiiy and of other particularities of the lie- 
brew language, though not unknown to scholars before his time, had all 
the merit of discovery, and more than that merit, in the valuable use 
which he made of them. His most decided beliei’of the Supreme Di- 
vinity of Christ, and his ardent zeal to maintain the doctrine against 
Jewish and Socinian objections, made him a critic and philologcr, and 
led him to those grammatical , principles and analogies so decisive in 
tlieir result that Jews and Socinians cannot misconstrue or dispute them, 
without denying the most direct and acknowledged usages of grammar. 

“ ‘ His (b'ctrine of the Greek article was violently opposed by So- 
cinian w’liters, but without the least injury to his principle, and with a 
^strong presumption in its favour; for such a violence of opposition 
would never have been excited by any publication wliich had not struck 
at the vitals of Socinian unbelief. The ample confirmation which it 
has received from the concurrent interpretation of all the ancient Greek 
fathers of the Church, in Dr. Wordsworth’s elaborate and candid work, 
lias given it a stability which may bid defiance to all the sophistry em- 
ployed against it. 

‘‘ ‘ It is no longer a cjiicstion, w'liethcr the rule proposed is capable 
of the application wliich has been given it, or whether the chief pas- 
sages, to which it has been applied by Mr. Sharp (Eph. v. .5, Tit. ii. 13, 
2 Pet. i. 1,) will admit the sense which the rule requires ; lor the only 
sense in which tjje Greek fathers understand thaf important passage for 
instance, Tit. ii. 13, is that which is ascribed to it by Mr. Sharp. It 
appears, also, from Dr. Wordsworth’.s investigation of the subject, that 
the various formsof expression contained in the passages relative to the 
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Divinity of Christ, which are the subject of the rule, were con.,tantly 
used by Creek wnters, from the first century to the latest period of the 
Grc' k Ianguage,nn the sense required by the rule; and that that was 
the uniform doctrine of all the ancient churches.’ ” fP. 500, 501 

The learned prelate proceeds to vindicate Mr. Shar])’s rule 
ao'ainst some minor objections which luwe l)een made to it. The 
c/t/V/‘objectioiis, our read(Ts are aware, were lono* aijo answered in 
a variety of quarters; ))artieularly by Dr. W iU-dsworlli, Dr. Mid- 
dleton (now Disliop ofCalcnt(a),aii(l by the Hishoji of St. David’s, 
in his ‘‘ evidence of the IJivinitv of Christ, from the literal In- 
terpretation of Scri[)1iire.” Ilis Lordship, in tlie cliapter Ixe- 
fore us, tias o*iven an ele<^ant summary of Mr. vSharp’s rule, di- 
vested of that awkward, and sometinl(^s almost unintelligible 
iliction, in which the author was accustomed to coiucy his ideas. 
Mr. Sliarp’s rule ouglil, how(‘ver, to liave been given by I'd!*. 
Iloare, at Icngthf in his own w^ords, in the course of the. vo- 
luuK' ; indeed, it ought almost to ha\(i i)een engraven on liis 
tomb, as a memorial of tlie aid rendered l>y him to (lie caiis(* of 
sacnal literature. The Ibshop of St. David’s gives it in sub- 
stance, as follows : “ When two personal nouns, of tin* same 
case^ are comu*cted by tlie copulative >c«», if tlie former has the 
d^i'hiitive article, and the latter has not, they botli belong to the 
same j)erson.^’ By the phrase, “ personal nouns,” liis Lordshi]) 
intends to convey wdiat Mr. Sharp (‘xplains, in a cireannloeu- 
tory par(mllu^sis,iii the original rule, as follows : “ Nouns, either 
substantive or adjective, or partici[)les, of ina’.'^onal description 
respe<’ting odleo, dignity, ufliiiily, or connexion, and ullributes, 
properties, or qualitie s, good or ill.” • Mr. Shaip adds, in the* ori- 
ginal two siibordinati' specifieations, not noticed in his Lord- 
ship’s abridgment : this is, “ Bxcept the nouns lx; proper names, 
or in the plural number, in which cases then* arc many excep- 
tions.” We merely mention this in |Missi ng, lest any reader, who 
happens to meet with the work before us, and is unaccpiainUxI 
With Mr. Sharp’s original rule, sliould lie l(*d into an error, or 
fancy he lias discovered an exception not pro\idi‘d for. TIu' 
learnc'd prelate meridy intended ti) rewiad the i\‘ader of Mr. 
Shar])’s rule, tho suialame of which he has neatly coiideusovL 

This rule our readers are luvare was important, mot merely in 
a philological point of view, but as a[)])lying t«) a vari(‘ty of pas- 
sages in the Nexv Testament, which spi'ak of the Divine nature 
of our Saviour. Tin; Bishop of St. David’s, in the chapter 
before us, gives the five following passages as examph's: 2 IVt. 
i. 11, 2 Thess. i. li, 2 Pet. i. 1, ’fit. ii. L‘b Judi* iv. ; in all 
which the application of the rule pro\(;s that the Kvpios and the 
spoken of, is the same person as llie ^wTrjtc-f, the Xpcrtroc, &c. 
The passages referred U) by his Lordship, are among the priii- 
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cipal texts of importance ; but if the reader wish to refer to a 
few otlier examples, wliich show positively or negatively the 
force of the rule, we could recommend him to cftnsult 2 
*My 2 Pet. ii. 20, K|)li. V. 5, 1 Tim. v. 21, 2 Tim. iv. 1, 
John xiii. 13, Matt, xviii. 17, Eph. v. 20.; from anioniv many 
v.'Iiich e.iight easily be collected. For the sake of the English 
reader, we subjoin a passage or two translated according to Mr. 
Sharp’s rule. Thus, 2 Thess. i. 12, would be rend('rcd “ ac^cord- 
ing to the grace of Jesus Christ, our Cod and Lord,’^ instead of 
the current version, “ our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Again, 1 Tim. v. 21 : “1 charge thee before Jesus Christ, the 

G'ld and Lord;” instead of “ i)efore Cod and the LdVd Jesus 
ClirUi.*’ So also Titus ii. 13: Jesus Christ, the great Cod 

and oar Saviour 2 Pel. i. 1 : “ Ji‘sus Chiist, our Cod and Sa- 
viour;” Judeiv.: “ Our only master. Cud and Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” 

:Mr. Shar])’s rule, as remarked in the above' (‘xtract from the 
Hislioj) of Hi, David’s, was abundant I v conliruu'd by Dr. 
\V ordsworth. It was certainly a just and reasonable suppo- 
sitii>n, that if Mr. Shar[)’s rule was correct, the amdent inter- 
])retations of any particular passage coming under it by the. 
(arcck faliiers, would lend to conlimi iu Dr. Wordsw'jvth, 
tlicrcfoi(', undertook to ascertain in what sense the Creek la- 
tlu'rs understood the principal texts in dispute. The success of 
cxperimcMit was ev en greater than could have been expec-ted ; 
and u liat added no trilling continuation to Mr. Sharj/s hypo- 
thesis, was, that Dr. Wordsworth discovered at what time, and 
among what writers, the int,erpretati()n of these passages b(‘gan 
iirsl to !)e ambiguous. Every scholar has felt, in translating IVoni 
Creek into Latin, the frecpieiit uncertainty of the latter, lor want 
of adelinile article corresponding to that in the former; and this 
often where tliere is no ambiguity whatev er iu the original. Now 
few of the Latin fathers were vers(‘d in the minute peculiarities 
of the Greek language ; they epmUid habitually from their own 
Latin translations, and gave the sense which appeared most na- 
tund to the Latin reader. The translation might not be incor- 
I’ect ; but lor want of tlie article it would olten admit of a mean- 
ing, eitlu r definite, or iiidehnite ; and this ambiguity has been 
retained iii some measure in modern versions. Dr. Words- 
worth’s (juotatioiis were numerous, and highly satisfactory, lie 
showed that from the time of the Apostles, till (ireek ceased to 
be a living language, words arranged according to Mr. Sharp’s 
rule never bore any other meaning than that wdiich that rule 
goes to assign to them. By the establishment of this rule, So- 
cinianism and its cognate heicsies have lost one of their prin- 
cipal refuges ; and several convincing passages have been justly 
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rani^ed on the siclr of tho Triiiitiirian faith, ulii(‘h had beiiii. 
often b('foro considcrc'd as too cqnivorai in their i^rainmaiical 
striK'tiiiv to alUAv of lli(dr Ix'ins^addiicefl as dceislvi^ ari^iiinents. 

Th(‘ Hisho)) of St. David’s rcniarhs, in llie ]vassa<>:c* aliTa\^ 
(|not(*d, lliat Mr. Sliarp’s rule was “ nut unknown to scliolars 
before liis time.” Tht' earliest traee of it Avliieh we remember 
to luive read of, nr met witli, is in Bi'/a’s coniineiilary on one 
of tlie j)assa;L!;es above refi'rreil to; Titus ii. lo. Quod auteni 
ad allerum alliiiet, (|uum seriptum sil, £7ri^c:-£iciy tqu ix^yxMu 
}(xi ^xrr^c::-; y^uccv non autcMU, Ti< y.£yxMv Osou xxi 'J OT 

Js.e.di(*o non iiia^is pr«l);\biliti‘r i^ta posse ad (bias distinctas 
p(‘rs'(maHi ixderri, (juam illain loeulioiuun, O 0s5; llaT >;5 
Xcifcu. iVam id eerte postulal (Ira ei sianionis usjiS, cum unus 
taiilum.sit arlieulus, duubusist is!i(*mpe, *Gsgu xai (‘t0£o; 

Kxi WxTY^o (‘ommuiiis.” Sic l}c:n\ ('awfnnilarji in loco. This 
rule w as not ]>erfeetlv aeeuiate, and it d()(‘s not (Uid^race tlie ne- 
<*e.-sary (‘Xec'ptioiTs. It was therefore litth', att(‘iHled to till Mr. 
Sharp publi^ilied his (‘anon, and pro\(‘d not only tliat Oie eon- 
.struelion fur w liieli lu' eunteiided might be eorri'ct, I)ut also that 
it nuisl bo so, and could nt*t b(‘ otherwise. The world is also 
I2;n'atly ind<'l)ted to the Pushup of St, David’s, for ha vino* ori- 
aflnady advot'aled this tlu‘ory, and int»*odueed it to the uotic'e of 
hihlieal critics. 

Wi) tlnuioht it advisable to make these* few' eursory remarks 
fur the sake of those readeis who mi^ht stand in need of them 
in order to connect the narrative, or to estimate more fully tlie 
utililv of Mr. Sluirji’s biblical lal)«)urs. We could wish in a st*- 
cond edition of the memoir belong us, to see a summary ac- 
c(uint of the wliole controversy, which is reterred to as a thin<^* 
Avidl known in tlie chapter by the llishop of St. David’s, wdio 
kindly undertook to assist Mr. lloare in this jiart oi his task; 
but ()im;ht to have betni related more at h’ni;'tli by the bio;;'rapher, 
as an important feature of Mr. Sh*a*rp’s life. It is remarkable 
that, neither in the leii^'theuc'd inscri|)tion on Mr. Sharp’s ino- 
nuineiit in \V(*st minster Alibey, nor on his tomb at Fulham, is 
any mention made of him us a scholar, an author, or a biblical 
critic. 

1’lie space whicli have imperceptibly covered with tliis 
topic pr(‘cludcs more than a passing ndereiice to the second 
point, namely, Mr. Sharp’s rules and discovan ies in Hebrew lite- 
rature, and particularly his ingenious solution of that philohj- 
gical phenomenon, tlni nan coiiversive. Ihshop Horsley thought 
so highly of the rule's laid down by Mr. Sharp on this subject, 
that he was desirous of translating tlitun into Latin, for the use 
of the public schoeds ; and had nearly finished his version, when 
death imt an end to his labours. He, liowever, did what iho 
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present Bishop of St. David’s justly pronounces still more 
valuable; he suggested a rule iii place of one of Mr. Sharp’s, 
■which Mr. Sharp adopted with a trifling variation, and ordered, 
hi case of his death, to be insert(;d in any future edition of his 
•work. The Bishoji’s rule was, that “ Perfect tense.s with the 
prefixed van are ahvays converted to future ones, exrcpt at the 
beginning of a sentence.” The exception appeared to Mr. 
Sharp to be so well established by numerous examples, that he 
laid it down as jiroved that “ Perfect tenses with prefixed vans 
are 7/0/ converted at the beginning of a sentence.” Mr. Sharp 
possibly embraced this rule with the more eagerness, because, 
to use iiis own words, it “ enfranchises the students di Hebrew 
in future from the arhUrnnj shackles of that most perplexing 
and unreasonable system of vowel jioints, Ijy which our Hebrew 
Bibles are most shamefully dotted, as if theji were blurred and 
defiled Inf flics!'’ Mr. Sharp, it seems, was a friend to liberty 
even in literature ; and was scarcely less zealous for mankind to 
be “ enfranchised ” -from Masoretic “ shackles,” than from 
heavier bondage. Many eminent biblical scholars have, how- 
ever, borne them, and probably will continue to do so, xvith a 
very good grace. In another edition, Mr. Hoare will, perhaps, 
find room to transcribe Pdr, Sharp’s rules, which occupy cjdy a 
few lines, and ought to be engrafted into his Memoir. The He- 
brew reader is aware of their substance, namely, that i prefixed 
to future tenses, converts them into perfect; and prefixed to per- 
fect, converts them into future, except in lour specified cases. 

We have only to say further, with reference to the authorship 
of the Memoir before us,,thatMr. Hoare lias collected a vast 
body of facts and documents, which cannot fail of proving in- 
teresting and valuable to the public. The ])rofits of the work, 
and we tVust they may Ik; large, are to be di'voted to the funds 
of the African Institution. In another edition, Mr. Hoare may 
arrange, his matter, in many places, with more perspicuity, and 
shorten occasionally the reflexions upon the events which lie 
records. Most piiople, we fear, pass over what they are apt 
to call the prosing part of a large work of interesting narra- 
tive. Men like to sermonize for themselves; and the chief 
art of an author should be to lay his trap unseen for this pur- 
pose. We trust the work may meet with as many purchasers as 
the value of its matter justly deserves, and that the numerous 
exc('llencies of Mr. Sharp’s character may induce them to “ go 
and do likewise.” 
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Art. 11.— WOllDSWORTirS RIVUR DIJDDON, AND 
OTilBR POEMS. 

The River Dnddoti^ a Stnies of Sonnets: P^andraconr and JuUoy 
and other R\)ems : to ndiich is annexed a tufjo^raphiial 736'- 
script ion of the i^onnfn/ oj the Lakes in the North of Lmiland^ 
Ry W'illiaiii Wcn-dsvvorlh. 8vo, pp. o'2I. J^oiiomau iiiul Co. 
London, IS'iO. 

Oi' Sir .loliii Deidrain, .lohnson siiv-s (U)ninientini>* on liis 
( 'oopor’s *Hill, “he seems to liave hern, at least ainono' us, 
the luilhor oi’a s])(!ei(‘s oi’eoinposilion that may Ix' dtaioininati'd 
local poelrip ol Whieh the fimdamc'ntid sid)j(‘< t is sonu' partl- 
ndiir landscape, to he jxxdically descnhc'd, witli tlie addition 
of sueh tanhellishnuaits as may i)e siij)j)lied hv histiaK'al retro- 
spection or i/j(‘idental meditalioii/’ Rv anlhor, \v(* pjc'snmo 
fJr. .lolmson to have intiaided (he introducer or in\ (aitor, and 
in (his character ue cannot but considm* thi‘ mind ol* his coun- 
try as under ureal obliu’alions to liis uenius. The mere natural 
itnauery of landsi ape, the display of colour ami mauni/iccaice, 
Iru. p(jmp of ui‘ov<‘s and garniture of fiedds,” have l)een con- 
secrat(‘(l in poetry from its earli(!st (^ssays,and its earli(‘sl essays 
are almost coeval with nature itself; hut those lot'al int(‘resls 
and aH’ections by whicdi history, or uumiorv, or iiioral simili- 
tud(.‘s, en(h*ar aiid animate [)articular sc(‘m‘s, impai limj; to flcmi 
a soil of mute intelligence and tacit discourse, have uivmi a. 
decided superiority to tlie (h'seriptive ptx'try of \er\ recent 
davs. Many unnoticed, many accidv'utal, and manv untraee.- 
able t'ircnmslancesjhave conenrre d to generate this inU‘rmi\tur(j 
ol hvinu pathos with tlie description ol’ inanimutt; existences; 
but it seems obvious to ascribcj it iu |)art to (lie innllipru'd as- 
sociations, attenuated (’(‘elinu's, and clierislied illusions, into 
which life has spread itself with a sort of luxuriance in tlio 
jiro^rcss ol ndnunnent, and ])artly to the, liiulu r priuciph's and 
more mental enjoyment with which of late years tin* theory of 
landscap(‘ and ornamental sceiuny has lieen cultivated and mi- 
nobled. In the place of the fairies and divinities, and tiu*, cold 
niytholojuy of the Naiads and the Dryads, our fountains and 
our proves are rendered interestinu sacred by attinities, re- 
collections, and reseiiibiances, which make them a ])art of the 
moral of life, and connect them with the linest properties and 
feelings of the mind. • 

II we are to date the introduction of what Dr. Johnson has 
called ‘ local poetryM’rom the tifne of Sir John Denham, we 
can content to allow little more to that poet, and his ago, than 
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the fveiH-ral iii{'rit of a first c-oiiception. When wo coniivarv' his 
Cooper’s Hill, or indeed any of tiro spoeilic^ally descriptive 
p/etry, eitlier of the period to whicli .lolnison has assigned its 
introduction, or of the ])eriod whii-h i’oiiowed, \\(; mean ll\at ol 
l^ope and Thomson, with the p^;tlr^ of oiir own time in th(‘ 
same department, it seems, to onr jndgii.ents, that the present 
mra may fairly claiiii tl)e ciedit of Lax ijig originated tli.it sen- 
timental manner of dciseri’oing p;irt!euiai* lall(i^(•apes winch car- 
ries tlie pi(‘lnres(|ue into the lieurt, ard annexes an int(‘rior feid- 
ing to wlait was t‘onnerl\ in it'^ mos^ iiiMiriant drtss llie sonreo 
only ol* a su[)er(icial eese.ie\ and tr.msiiait deiiglit. Among the, 
M'liteiiS W ho base jinrchiised <hls disllnclidii for thf‘ tiim s in 
wdiieli we live, »lie aiiiiior of the little hool. of poems now i)i‘- 
f(n*i‘ ns deserve^, in our opinion, a vany lioiionrahle [;lae,e. lie 
iv.is ent ilhol liimseh’ to tiiis jilata* hv an inten>i(v oi* natural 
expression, and a thonglitful original deroioa.t ion of local 
scameiv, which liavo (oxalt'o! linn to a diginticd iinlejiendeiaa' 
iijion tradhioral imagi'vv. In n ditary similes, and the stores 
of supeiTieiol v‘o>nnioi;-place. lo'oni these ()l>\ious resources lu» 
has tuniisl Idne olf to tho.^e tn^aMins of' eo itrmplalive wealth, 
wl'.ioh, hv adding; then* \ aliu' to rural o’njia ts, and all tlu' [ms- 
silile comlhiiatioiis (d‘ sceiuny. gcaun’a!, lo(*al, and donu^svi’e, 
philosojjiii'/asl, and spirit ue.h/iMl, and ransi'd into enimm ixa' 
with tlu' son!, those' heanties ami sublimitii s ol* naliirti whicdi, 
in tile (li-i ss (d* our old jmedy, prodiK*ed admiration w illioul 
f-molion; .stimulating tiu' faiiey indeed, hut ieavij.g the ideas 
ihat slumla'i* in the Imart mia\\ai;eiH'd oi’ iiuengageii. To Mr. 
Wor(hw(nth we do n-allM think t he praise of this lU'W style of 
local poetrv cmnu'ntK bt'longs. vV(‘ hardiv know wlien' to look 
for a gi'ealer oibmulanci' ol‘ \ i\ ul (hsjdays u hicii exhibit 
tin* I'lUints of enntac I bet ween our ow n inti'iun* eoii^'t it ut n ii und 
the ol)j('cis of (‘Menial norui^* winef. sm i ound us, (1(‘\ vTiping, 
ill the ha!)ilud('s and assneiai ions of tin* mind, tiu' springs of a 
snperadded ddigv.t in eac!; p)X';..[»( CL t hat presc'jus llsc'lf. 

As a eultivatiir of this local poetry, MrAVordsworlh has with 
good judnniuiit adophd a distinguishing .^impheitv oi stvle. 
ft is to tile simple* cleiiieiital passions, as tlu'v singly display 
tliemselves, that his (les('ri[)tions and allusions an* nece>sarilv 
r('.'driet( d : tin* sceiU'S of nnsoj)!iisti(‘;'.t rd nature w ith w hieh hi.s 
muse is occupied know notliing of the complications of senti- 
ment or emotion to wliicli tfuMumidtsand agitations of ciowded 
life furnish constant occasion. Thv. tlieme is simple, and calls 
for sim[)licity (d* dress and deeoration. Wh(*n^ this simplicity 
is If>st siglii of, descriptive poetry may he hrilliant and beauti- 
ful, l)ut it can no long(‘r conmmnicate w ith the heart ; its al- 
liance with moral l*(‘eling is cut oil*: it lias no longer »;aiv com- 
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moil uuKliuiu of expression with the impulses of ;j;('nuine 
uttertioii. 

But while, iif order to nmintitiii this consouance and r(‘spon- 
siveness of character lietwoeii tlie scenes of external native, 
and llu‘ f)perations (d‘ mind, iMr. Wordsworth, and ollieis wV) 
have adopted his taste, leave properly estimated the imjioitance 
of a simple, and appanmtiy artless manner, the excess and e\- 
travai;‘ance to wliieli thtiy have frecpiently carried the principle 
have beim tlui nu'ans of brinoino; it nnd(‘r reproach and (‘uii- 
temp< , or of niconmiendino; a pnictna^ detrimental and de<j:!adinp; 
to our national muse. l#oetrv is, aftc'r all, an ornameiilai art, 
and plule;ed by its \(‘rv undertakini;’ to beconu' the medmm of 
rmbellislmuMit : it oui'-i achl(‘vi‘ sonietlon'ji; beyond pnjs(‘, or 
it mie,Iit. as well be prose*. Simplicitv mav, without tlu‘ saei'ilie(‘ 
ot‘ its proper ebara(‘t(‘r, assume be-tb ^^raee and ehnat ion ; and 
i\(* spirak it in <liseonnnr'ndation ol* Mr. \\ ord^wortb, a..d (d a 
certain scdiool th which In; may b(* recanted as belon^iu'^, that 
in inanv insta»iees tbi'V s(‘(‘iii to havi* for^otU'U tin* (lis«uieii(ni 
bet w (.‘en a natural and unlaboured i*\pi\ ssinn of utTm;:’, and a 
lainj^uam* at tin* f’artlu si remove from ])oc‘lieal elevaiion. 'fo 
mistake a mean and prostrate dicti<>n for tin* diah*ct of the po(t, 
Js ainono- tlu' f(dli(*s i>eni‘iated by the aileetation of treatin-j^- 
thnnj;s in a new w.iv. It 's an in\i*rt(‘d amiiition; and as llH‘re 
is no di|^nity in its endeavour, tlu're is tin* ;i:real(*r di'‘.'.oac(' in 
its fall ; by a disappointment well deser\(*d, its verv eaL!(‘.ness 
for distinction [jr<u-i[)itat('s it into cominon-placi*. \Vr shall by 
and bv iilusirat(* lin*s(* observations by a j)assao'(‘ or i\\ o froui 
some ()i‘ the jiieec’s now under r('\i(*u. \‘/e w dltiist aeairess 

ourselvis to the morci pleasurable task of doiiiLC justice lo the 
man\ e\c('ll('ncies wbieb are scattered ilirouii;h these po(*m'', 
and which ma\ be said almost uniformly to cliamcti i o.e tlve. 
[)iineij)al piece, called “ Tin* Biver Duddon,” eonr,istin;i‘ (d’ a 
s(*ries of sonnets aceompanyinj;' the flow of that [ileasinn liv vi* 
vvitl) a siiee(*sslon of incidental retleetions beautifully ajipro- 
pnate. For tluj purpose* td* iutervveavin[;' the moral wiili tin* 
pietur(*sc[ue, a, more iii^j^eiiioiis t1n)iuj:;lil could not have entered 
the mind ot a po(*t liuni ihat of follow ino' the vari(‘‘j;ate(i course* 
ol a rivi*r, sometimes calm ('r sb^htly aj^italed, sometime-, urj^ed 
into torrents hy its straitened hanks, rocky barriers, a. id pre - 
cipitous falls ; passino- at one time through verdant m -atbu at 
another tbrouob dark defiles, till, vvideniiuj; into a broad and ^dil- 
t(*rin^- expanse*, it bares its bosenn to the heav ens,anel tinaliy sinks 
into its oblivious repose in the ultimate reeeeptaele of w'ate*rs, — 
majestic emblem of ete’rnity ! It seems te) us, that by lollovvino' up 
these diversities of appearance with a series of smnu'ls, in 
which ho has burrowed, from tfie cbaui^efiil aspects of tlie river 
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in its course, a succession of tender and pathetic allusions to 
human life, and its affecting vicissitudes, Mr. Wordsworth has 
with great art and effec.t conto’ivtd to harmonize ihto one general 
impression of accumulated interest an assemblage of little 
pkices distinct in their subjects, and whicli, without some ])oint 
of union, might be apt to fatigue attention by a recurrence of 
tlic sanu; structure without continuity of interest, or progression 
of sentiiiKuit. 

SucJi, we tliiuk, is the characi(*r, and such are tlie advantages 
of tlui subject which tills poet has chosen for a scries of con- 
nected sonnc'ts ; and tliongli it seenns that “ this s('ri(‘s of son- 
nets was the growth. oi‘ many yeai>,'’ and tlie jn-oduct of “ oc- 
casional visits U> tlie strc'ani, as rtaolU'elions of the se.enes u])on 
its h.anks awakened a wish to describe rhenif’ y(‘1 tlie etleet 
produced by ilu‘ order in uhieli tlu*y an arrangtsl, is tliat of a 
contiuiMJUs ellbil of ( xpj'.mhnu: theuig'Iit jiiodiieed by a ^;ingle 
ohjia t pleasingly (liversirn*d b\ aceich'iit and I’otnhination. 

it was with great delight that w’(‘ rt'ad many yc'ars ago l!u' 
loeu-deseri|)tiv e poian of Lewesdon Mill, hv the present public 
orator of (J.xfoivl; nor can we recollect any production ol a 
similar kiiid vvaicli has since attorded us C(|u:\l graiiiication, 

unless it be tlu‘ Jliver iJuddon” of tli(‘ w iit(‘r on whom w(i^ 
art' now eoiiimeiiting. They proeet'd in tin* same tenor of il- 
lustrative (i(' eiiption, drawing ii*(.'m naturi' without any strain 
al’ter siiniiitiidt's, or analogic's, an allusive morality that gives 
life to i!u‘ landscape', and joakes it eonva'isi* with tlu' laart. Of 
the meditative i-liarae^c'r vS Mr. Wordsworth’s must', these son- 
iieis on ll:e l!iv<'r Dmuion 'iH' a lively s})eeimen, and vve cannot 
but tldnL that liie inoH' this’ si vie of po‘‘try engages liim, the 
moie Id^ reputation w ill hi' adv aiieed. We may (thserve, too, 
ih ii the demand which deseriplive jxa try make s u[}on iht' ima- 
g'inati ’n for* dre.'S and eoiouring of lan.giiagi', has s(‘eni(‘d to 
divert him froni th.at unaeeo».intai)le addiction ioaliigidand 
(cr(‘e[)irig idiom, halting between -prose and verse, in which the 
eias-i oi wrihes 1i) winch he Ix'longs is so prone to indulgto 
Whero his iangnagi' maintains tlie Uwel of his thoughts, the 
wliole e.omposiiu)!! stands before us as a structure of suit-.ible 
elevalinii ami chaste magiiilica'iicc'. 

All our readers may mu know tliatllie river Duddon rises upon 
Wrynose Tell, on the coidlm's of Weslinori'land, Cunilxu-laml, 
and l/aneashirt' ; and after dividing Lancashiri? from (aimber- 
land for about twenty-five miles, discharges itself into the Irish 
S(‘a. Hilt for tlie sake of enabling them to read the extracts, 
w'hicli we siiall present to them, with the intelligence which is 
necc.'jsarv to tlu'ir due iinpres.sion, we will further inform them, 
from “ ivlr. (jreen’s (juide to the Lakes,” that in the scenery 
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through Avhich the Duddon winds its course to the sea, the 
face of nature is displayed in a wonderful variety of hill and 
dale ; wooded grounds and buildings ; amongst the latter, 
Broughton Tower, seated on the crown of a hill, rising ete- 
gantly from the valley, is an objec.t of extraordinary interesfl 
Fertility on each side is gradually diminished, and lost in the 
superior heights of Blackromb, in Cumberland, and the high 
lands l)(;t\\ cell Kirkby and I’lverstoiie. The road from Broughton 
to Seathwaitti is on the banks of the Duddon, and on its Lan- 
cashire side it is of various elevations. Tiie river is an amusing 
coni[>anion, one while brawling and tumbling over rocky pre- 
cipices, t*nlil llie agitated water b(‘Coines calm again by arriving 
at a smoother and less precij)itous bed; l)ut its course is soon 
again ridlU^d, and the ciirniut throwji into every variety of form 
wjiicli the rocky channel ol‘ a river can gi\(‘ lo water.” For a 
sj)ecim(;n of iMr. AVordsworili, take the fourteenth staii/a. 

() iNIountaiii ^jtrcain! the Sheplard and his Cot 
Arc privileged Inmates of deep solitude; 

Nor would the nicest Anehoriie evclude 
A lield or two ol’hrightcr green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, that seemeth hko a spot 

Of stationary sunshine: — thou huvst view’ll 
'fliese only, Duddon! with their paths renew’d 
By tits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 

Thee hath some awfid Spirit impLlled to leave, 

Utterly to desert, the haunts ot inen, 

Tiiougli simple thy companions were ami Icwv; 

And through this wilderness a passage cleave 

Attended hut hy thy own voice, save wdien 

The Clouds and Fov\is of the air thy way pun-)Ucl” — (P. Ki.) 

The tributai v stream making its way to tlu^ Duddon with 
(ireeipitatc hasle, sjinnkiing refreshnu nt ami in\ igdl’aling the 
viM’duie of till* tliir.^ty liekis througU whieh it lnnin*s, is eele- 
braled with a cliurniing simplicity in thi' iiineleeiith sonmd. 

“ My frame hath ol’ten trembled with delight 
Wlieii hope presented some far-distant good, 

That secMiied from heaven dcocending, like the Hood 
Ot yon pure waters, iVom their aery lieight, 

Hurrying with lordly Duddon to unite; 

Wlio, mid a world ol’ images imprest 
On the calm depth of his transparent breast, 

Appears to cheiish most tliat Torrent white, 

The fairest, softest, liveliest of them all I 
And seldom hath car listen’d to a tune 
More lulling than the busy hum of Noon, 

Swolu hy that voice — wliosc;, murmur musical 

Announces to the thirsty Helds a boon 

l)ewy and fresh, till showers again shall lall.” — (P. ^1.) 
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From among the seven or eight concluding sonnets, it is’dif- 
ficult to make a choice, each ot‘ them is so well worthy of being 
presented to our readers. Fvery character of tlhe river is im- 
prQSsive, and not the least so in tlie softest and sereuest jiarl 
Oi its course. But tin* poet has, without dissipating the id(‘a 
wliich belongs to the integrity ol tlie single Mjniu‘t, beautifully 
pourtrayed the varialions of the ri\er’s temper, within tlui com- 
pass of fourteen exquisite lines. 

“ The old inventive Poets, liad tliey seen, 

Or rather felt, the cntrancenieut that detains 
'I’hy watere, Duddon ! mid these tlow’ry plums, 

The still repose, the li(|iiid lap<e «»er('ne, 

'fransferr’d to howers iinptrishahly t^rceii, 

Had beautified lidyhiuiii ! But tlu ie cliaiiis 
Will soon be broken; — a rou;^h couise remains, 

UoLigh as the pa^^t ; where 'rhoti, of [dacitl mien. 

Innocuous as a lirstlie.g of a nx)ck, 

And countcnancetl like a soft cerulean sky, 

Shalt clningo th}' temper; and, uilh man} a shock 
(xiven and recei\c(l in nmtual jeopari’y, 

Dance like a Bacchanal from rock to rock. 

Tossing her frantic thyrsus wide and high !” — (P. 2 ^ 2 .) 

TliC‘ sli(‘(‘p\Mis]iing is very ]) 0 (‘tical!y d('. cri!;('(l. It lets ;ili 
that [nctni’(‘S(nie (i\a<‘tness into wlfudi the wriua* of ijisle lonl 
feeling kn()\\s so avcII hnw to (i(‘^cend witlioul d(‘grafling his 
muse. I'lnu’C' is a traiisnuitat ion in tin' poet’s t( ludi by whiclt a 
value is given to tlu' little and the low, wlnh', tiu' stricte<t liihdity 
in tlie repr(;s(‘ntation is pre^served. Such, we think, is the clia- 
r.icter of tlu' following s(*nnel. 

“ Sad thonglits, avaunt ! — the fervour of the year, 

Iknir'd on the tlcece-encumhcrcd Hock, invites 
'Ikr laving currents, for prelusive rites 
Duly performed belbre the l),ilcs-nien shear 
Their panting charge. The di'^tant Mountains hear, 

Hear and repeat, the turmoil tliat unites 
(Hamonr of boys with innocent dcsjiiies 
Of barking dogs, and bleatings tVorn strange fear. 
Mearnvbile, if Duddon’s spotless breast receive 
Unwelcome mixtures as the uncontli noise 
Thickens, the pastoral Biver will forgive 
Sucli wrong; nor need ur blame the licensed joys 
Though false to Nature’s quiet equijioise : 

Prank are the sports, the stains are fugitive.” — (P. 25 .) 

Take again tin? view liere presented of (he ehurcdi of Ulplia,. 
and tlii^ chiirehyard, wdtli all the pensive features and moral 
quietude of the scene, as an example of wdiat we hesitate not 
to say of Mr. W'ordsw'orth, that, apart from Ids luifortunatti 
propensity to mistake meanness for simplicity, and to discredit 
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his own fiiiuls and resources^ hy aflectino; povcirly in the midst 
of abnn(lan(‘(*, he ])Os<esses a compass of poetical expression, 
a sentimental cJfiastity of imagination, and an elevation of moral 
feel'iio', which entitle him to rank witli that small number to 
whom his country is indebted for tlu‘ ‘j;ifls ul* j^enius withc^it 
the corruption of primuple. 

“ TIk* Kirk of IJlpIia to the Pilgrim’s eye 
Is welcome as a Star, that doth present 
Its sliiiiiii.i^ forehead through the })eac(’iijl rent 
()|‘a blaciv cloud dillu^’d oVr lialf the sky ; 

Or as a fruitful pabn-tree towering liigh 

• O’er the parched uaste beside an Arab’s tent; 

Or the Indian tree uhose branches, downward bent. 

Take root again, a boundless canopy. 

How .sweet were leisuia*! could it yield no more 
'fhaii mid that wave-washed (’hurch-yard to recline, 
loom p^istoral graves extracling thoughts divine; 

Or there to pace, and mark the summits hoar 
Of‘ distant moon-lit mountains laintly sliiiie, 

Sooth’d hv the unseen Uivc'r’s gentle ro ir.” — (P. IV2 ) 

"I'iie tv.o Ibllnwiiii; suimcts conduct the ri\er to its bonus 
Mith a peac' lul ])(Uiip oi* e\()r(‘sMnn aiul placid composure of 
ac<‘om[);mviiej; allusion, termimitin'j; \eiy inlurally and graei‘- 
iullv iogeiher I he oi’ (iuaiglit .ind the eotirse of the 

si nam. 

“ Not liurled precipitous from steep to stee[); 

Lingering no more mid llower-enamelled lands 
And blooming ihickels; nor by rocky haink 
Meld; — hat in radiant progiT'^s tow’rd the Deep 
^\dlere mightiest rivers into ])owerless 'sleej) 

.Sink, and i'orget their nature; — mm' e\))aiuls 
?d.ije'<tie Dnddon, over smooth (lat sands, • 

(iliiiing in silence with uideltered. '-weep! 

I’eneath an ampler sky a region wide 

I> opened louml liiin; — hamlets, towers, and towns, 

Ami hiue-topp’d hills, behold him Irom af.ir; 

In >tately mien to sovereign 'fhaine'^ allied, 

^v,neading his l)o>om under Kenti>h downs, 

\\ itii (’ommerce fieighted or triumphant War. — (i\ 33.) 

Aiul I Men bdlows tlu’ \er.si*s wliich, tliougli not the* last of the 
S(‘ries, A\()ul(l, u(? Iliink, luivt* closc'd it witli mon* impressive- 
ness oi elfeeltlian those bv uhieb it is in the n(*\t souact cuil- 
cludcd 

“ Put Iierc no cannon thunders to the gale; 

Upon the wave no luuighty pendants east 
A crimson splendour; kiwly is the mast 
« Uhat rises here, and humbly spread the sail ; 
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While less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 
Through which witli stran^^e vicissitudes he pass’d. 

The Wanderer seeks that receptacle vast ) 

Where all his unambitious functions fail. 

And may thy Poet, cloud-born Stream! be free, 

The sweets of earth contentedly resigned. 

And each tumultuous working left behind 
At seemly distance, to advance like Thee, 

Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm of mind 
And soul, to mingle with Kternity 1” — (P. 31*.) 

Of Vaudnicour iiiid .lulia,” the yoeiii which follows, we 
cannot speak iii the same terms of praise us of ihe sonnets, of 
whlcli we have just take n our leave. Ti is one of those examples 
of failure from and)itious sinking to which Mr. Wordsworth 
is occasionally abandoned. The tale has iiutlniig in it very new; 
but the breaking of lovers’ hearts, and the bursting of nature’s 
lies by tlie artitieial arrangements and iisagi's cf society, can 
never cease if) (‘ominand our sympathies. Vaudraconr, a youth 
of high birth, living with his parents in a small town among 
the mountains of Auvergiui, woos a maid of the same |)Iace, 
of great charms, but mihap|)ily sprung from a plelxnan stock. 
Their union is implacably opposed by the stern parents of the 
young man; and the intm’dict only serves, as miglit be expected 
jn a case of virtuous love, to conlirm th(i alh'ctions of the 
youthful pair. shall not follow the story to ils catastrophe, 
which W(; do not think would be estimated at the valui‘ of the 
room it would demand ; enough has been told to introduce the 
extract, which we think will alford a fair specimen of the style; 
of which the merit, it would seem, in the opinion of Mr. Words- 
worth, and the rest of this liiuuble school, consists in telling 
a story in verse, as one gossip would tell it to anothin* over 
their tea, or In a stage-coach. The angry lather is made to 
threatim; and tlui ('tfeet of the meiiac’e is ridated in tlui follow- 
ing (‘Xplieit and matter-of-faet language. 

‘‘ ‘ You shall he hafUcd in your mad intent 
If there he justice iu the Court of Prance,’ 

Muttered the Father. — From this time the Youth 
Conceived a terror, — and, by night or day, 

Stirred no where without arms. To their rural scat. 
Meanwhile, liis Parents artfully withdrew 
Upon some feign’d occasion, and the Son 
Remained wilh one attendant. At midnight 
When to his chamber he retired, attempt 
Was made to seize him by three armed men. 

Acting, in furtli’rance of the Father’s will. 

Under a private signet of tlit State. 

One, did the Youth's ungovernable hand 
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Assault and slay ; — and to a second gave 
A perilous wound, — he shuddered to behold 
The breathless corse ; then peacefully resigned 
Ilis person to the law, was lodged in prison, 

And wore the fetters of a criminal.” — (P. 77.) * 

Now the meaning of the terms and phrases hi the above 
passage are certainly not subject to mistake ; and as far as per- 
spicuity is desirable, and it is vvilliont doulit an indispensable 
recjuisite in all composition, there is merit in this style of poetry ; 
but it is a merit vvhicli is shared in e([ual degree by every well- 
drawn contract for the hire of a house, or the minutes of the 
])foceeTlings of ii turnpike meeting ; and if the extracted passage 

be po(‘try, the documents alluded to are only not poetry, because 
they are not metrical. W(i venture, however, to think, that a 
flat and frigid diction cannot be (exalted into poetry by rhyme 
or rhythm; aiuUhat sometliing more than plain good-sense, and 
clear statement, is of tlie essence of tliat specie's of composi- 
tion, which from the first ages of the world men have agreed to 
call poetry. Of the diction of poetry we should say emphati- 
cally it should he that in ipia non (uuinent vente uoc ossa uu- 
merantur: seal temperatus ac Vionus sanguis implet membra, et 
•-exsurget toris, ipsos (juoque nervos rubor tegit et decor com- 
iiieiidat.’’ 

We are not ignorant or unwilling to allow tliat there is a 
great beauty in tlie nse of familiar words, skilfully ajiplied and 
comhiiiod, and tliat souk* of the most all’ecting and sublime 
passages iii our great pcxits are constituted of materials of the 
cheajiest quality : hut they are nq longer cheap or ordinary in 
the place into which we iind them transplanted; and in giving 
to them this new value lies the profouiul secret of the poetical 
artist. It is by arrangement, and disposition, and Combination, 
that lit? draws out the latent powers of language, and by the con- 
tact of new atiinitics, mysteriously varies its nature, and endows 
it wuth new jiroperties. But if words or jihrases of vulgar ori- 
gin still retain in their new situation the savour of their ple- 
beian stock, they retain also their full disqualiliciitioii for the 
post vind preferment to which they are advanced. Poets, such as 
Shakspeare and Milton, have eacli been tlu*. fountain of honour, 
troiu which sometimes a language of tlie lowest birth has derived 
a nobility of rank. Sometliing doubtless is to be ascribed to 
the prerogative of transcendent excellence, and something to 
prescription, and the reconciling effect of time and usage; but 
the magic really resides in that line and discriminative tact, 
which at once detects the capabilities of homely expressions, 
and snatches them warm and l/i'eathintr I’rom the intercourse of 
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common life, to impart their fresliness and stamina, and to take 
on themselves another nature. 

But the ])hrascology and idiom of vulgar life is not irrespec- 
tively nnd absolutely poetical; nor is carelessness of phrase, the 
franchise of the muse’s votary. We live, indeed, in times unfa- 
vourable to discipline in all its departments; men claim to write 
at their ease, as well as to live at their (‘ase; but eitlier hal)it is 
equally grounded in mistake, and ends in t;(pialdisa])pointment. 
To be really at ease, can only consist with being* secure of doino* 
well, and this security is only to bci arrived at by mu'ch prepara- 
tory labour, save in some few' instances ol‘ felicitous endowment. 
It may be a proper object of a writer’s ambition to aroid the 
appearaiK'i' of study, but this semblanci' of facility is in ii’emn’al 
the fruit only of perseverance, and tlu' consummation of skill. 
Wothing so deceives and betrays as tliis appearam-e of ease in 
the great models of imitation. The e.hanicter <»f luboiir is lost 
in the maturity of attainment, and what sc c ius to move w'lth the 
smallest ett'ort is freciueiilly the least gratuitous iii its origin, or 
facile in contrivance. Thus unfortunately the ease* of im|)er- 
tinence is mistaken for the ease of accomplishment, as well in 
composition as in manners ; and to this error wo owo the (|iian- 
tity of llippant collo(iuial trash, which at tlu‘ present ])eriod 
claims to l)c po(itry, and has its claim < \t(msi\ely allowed. 
With these men of low standard and presumptuous claims, we 
are far from intending to class Mr. Wordsworth : but we can- 
not lielp regretting that his evamjjle should atford counteiiauc.e 
to ail aiicetation, s(» destructive of sound taste, and so encou- 
raging to unqualified pretenders. • If all that the poet has to do 
is to come intelligibly to tlie point, and deliver himsi*lf like a 
mail of business, tin; inference is strong on the side of the 
aphorism, that a jioet is horn such, and nut made ; for who can 
not be a poet, on such easy terms, if he wdll relinquish his last or 
his spade, and take up the pen. If it is but to lessen the dan- 
ger whicii threatens us, in this age of scribes and sidiolars, of 
the daily multiplication of rhyming plough-hoys, and inspired 
shoe-makers, we conjure Mr. Wordsworth not to give the sanc- 
tion of his broad example to a mode, of versifying within the 
competency of most men, many women, and some children,’’ 
to attain. 

That Mr. Wordsworth touches the bottom from choice and 
not necessity, and that his w ill and not his poverty consents, 
we think is plainly proved by a great part of his productions, 
and especially by tW specimens contained in the book be- 
fore us, in which he shows liimself not merely acquainted 
with the deepest operations of •feeling, and conversant with all 
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the springs of natural tenderness, but a master of poetical ex- 
pression. To justify this remark, we will lay before our readers, 
what AV(! do left fear to call a most ex(piisite ode, which the 
poet tells us was composed upon an evening of extraordinary 
splendor and beauty : 

“ Had this effulgence disappeared 
With flying haste, 1 might have sent 
Among the speechless clouds a look 
Of blank astonishment ; 

But ’tis endued with power to stay, 

And sanctify one dosing day, 

That frail Mortality may see, 

What is ? — ah no, hut what can he ! 

'rime w as when field and watery cove 
With modulated echoes rang. 

While choirs of fervent Angels sang 
Their v^^pers in the grove ; 

Or, ranged like stars along some sovereign heiglu, 

Warbled, for heaven above ami earth below. 

Strains suitable to both. — Such holy rite, 

Methinks, if audibly repeated now 
Trom hill or valley, could not move 
, Sublirner transport, purer love. 

Than doth this silent spectacle — tlie gleam-— 

TIio shadow — and the peace supreme ! 

‘ No sound is uttered, — but a deep 
And solemn harmony pervades 
The hollow vale from steep to steep, 

And penetrates the glades. 

Far- distant images draw nigli. 

Call’d forth by wond’rous potency 
Of beamy radiance, that imbues 
Whate’er it strikes, with gein-likc hues! 

In vision exquisitely clear, 

Herds range along tlie mountain side; 

And glistening antlers are descried ; 

And gilded flocks a])pear. 

Thine is the tranquil hour, purpurcal Eve ! 

But long as god-like wish, or hope divine, 

Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 
Tliat this magnificence is wholly thine ! 

— From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won ; 

An intermingling of Heaven’s pomp is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tread ! 

And, if tlicre be whom broken tics 
Afflict, or injuries assail. 

Yon liazy ridges to theft: eyes 
Present a glorious scale. 
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Climbing suffused with sunny air, 

To stop — no record hath told where ! 

And tempting fancy to ascend, 

And with immortal spirits blend ! 

— Wings at my shoulder seem to play ; 

But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 
On those bright steps that heaven-ward raise 
Their })racticable way. 

Come forth, ye drooping old men, look abroad 
And see to what fair countries ye arc bound! 

And if some Traveller, wear}' of l)is road, 

Hath slept since noon-tide on the grassy ground, 

Ye Genii! to his covert speed ; 

And wake him with such gentle heed 
As may attune his soul to meet the dow’r 
Bestowed on this transcendant liour ! 

“ Such hues from their celestial Urn 
Were wont to stream before my eye. 

Where’er it w'andered in the morn 
Of blissful infancy. 

This glimpse of glory, why renewed ? 

Nay, rather speak with gratitude ; 

For, if a vestige of those gleams 
Surviv’d, ’twas only in my dreams. 

Dread Power! whom peace and calmness serve 
No less than Nature’s threatening voice. 

If aught unworthy be my choice, 

From Thek if! would swerve, 

O, let thy grace remind me of the light, 

Full early lost and fruitlessly deplored; 

Which, at this moment, on my waking sight 
Appears to shine, by miracle restored ! 

My soul, tliougli yet confined to earth, 

Ilejoices in a second birth ; 

— ’ fis past, the visionary splendour fades, 

And Night approaches with her shades.”’^' — (P. 103 — 197.) 

The little soni*; on the September month is full of a sort of 
cheerful pathos exfjuisitely borrowed from tlui scenery of this 
mellow season. Our readers will, Ave are sure, sympathise with 
our admiration of it. 

‘‘ The sylvan slopes Avith corn-clad fields 
Are hung, as if with golden shields, 

Bright trophies of the sun ! 

Like a fiiir sister of the sky, 

* The iiiuUiplicatioii of nioiin(aiii-rid||r(>s, described, at the rommeiiccmcnt of 
the third stanza of this Ode, as a kind (>f Jacob's Ladder, leading to Heaven, is 
produced either by watery vapours, or sunny haze,— in the present instance bj 
the latter cause. 
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Unruffled doth the blue Lake lie, 

The Mountains looking on. 

** And^sooth to say, yon vocal Grove 
Albeit uninspired by love, 
lly love untaught to ring. 

May well afford to mortal ear 
An impulse more profoundly dear 
Than music of the Spring. 

I'or that from turbulence and heat 
Proceeds, from some uneas}^ seat 
Jn Nature’s struggling frame, 

^ Some region of impatient life ; 

And jealousy, and quivering strife, 

Therein a portion claim. 

This, this is holy ; — while I hear 
These vespers of another year. 

This hymn of thanks and praise, 

My spirit seems to mount above 
The anxieties of human love. 

And earth's precarious days. 

“ But list ! — though winter storms be nigh, 

Unchecked is that soft harmony : 

• There lives Who can provide 

Tor all his creatures ; and in Him, 

Kven like the radiant Seraphim, 

These Choristers confide." (P. 187, 188.) 

The Ode to the Pass of Kirkstoiie'' i.; singularly boautiful* 
'And forces ns to transgress the bounds to which those who de- 
lijdit in I his sort of poetry less tfiau oursidves will think we 
'^hoidd coniine our extracts: we must make our appeal to those 
who feel tin; llkt' infirmities with ourselves in these gratters. 


Within the mind strong fanci^'s work, 
A deep delight the bosom thrills, 

Oft as 1 pass along the fork 
Of these fraternal hills : 

Wlierc, save the rugged road, we find 
No ajipanagc of human kind ; 

Nor liint of man, if stone or rock 
*Seem not his handy-work to mock 
P>y something cognisably shaped ; 
Mockery — or model — roughly hewn, 
And left as if by earthquake strewn, 
Or from tlie Flood escaped : — 

Altars for Druid service tit; 

(But wdiere no fire was ever lit 
Unless the glow-w'onii to tiie skies 
^ Tlience offer nightly sacrifice ;) 

VOL. XVI. No. xx\f. Ti 
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Wrinkled Eg^^ptian monument ; 

(ireen moss-grown tower; or hoary tent; 

Tents oF a camp that never shall be raised ; 

On which four thousand years have gazed ! 

** Ye plowshares sparkling on tlie slopes ! 

Ye snow-wliite lambs that trip 
ImprisonVl mid the formal props 
Of restless ownership ! 

Ye trees that may to-morrow fall. 

To feed the insatiate Prodigal ! 

Lawns, houses, chattels, groves, and fields. 

All tliat the fertile valley shields ; 

Wages of folly — baits of crime, — 

Of life’s uneasy game the stake, — 
l^Iaytliings tliat keep the C 3 'es awake 
Of drowsy^ dotard 'fime ; — 

O care ! O guilt ! — O vales and plains. 

Here, mid his own unvexed domains, 

(rciiius dwells, tliat can subdue 
At once all memory'* of You, — 

^lost potent when mists veil the sky, 

Mists that distort and magnify; 

While the coarse rushes, to the sweeping breeze. 
Sigh forth their ancient melodies ! 

** List to those shriller notes \-^ihat march 
lYn'chance was on the blast, 

When througli this Ileiglit’s inverted arch 
Pome’s car3ic5«t legion passed ! 

— The}" saw, adventurously impcll’d, 

And older eyes than theirs beheld. 

This block — and you whose cliurch-likc frame 
Gircs to the savage Pass its name. 

Aspiring Road 1 that lov’st to liide 
Thy daring in a vapociry bourn, 

Not seldom mAy the hour return 
When thou shalt be my Guide; 

And I (as often we find cause, 

Wlien life is at a weary pause. 

And wc have panted up the hill 
Of duty with leluctant will) 

J^e thankful, even though tired and faint, 

Por the rich bounties of Constraint ; 

Whence oft invigorating transports flow 
That Clioicc lacked courage to bestow I 

?>!;, soTiI was grateful for delight 
That wore a tlireatcning brow ; 

i- lifted— can she'sliglit 
The scene that opens now ? 
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Though habitation none appear, 

The greenness tells, man must be tiiore ; 

Tlic shener — that the perspective 
Is of the clime in which we live ; 

Where 1 oil pursues his daily round ; 

Where Pity sheds sweet tears, and Love, 

In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 

Inflicts his tender wound. 

— Who comes not hirher ne’er shall know 
I low beautiful the world below ; 

Nor can he guess how lightly leaps 
'J'he brook adown the rocky .sleeps, 
lareu'ell thou desolate Domain ! 

Ilope, pointing to the cultur d Plain, 

Carols like a shej)!icrd bov ; 

And who is she ?— can that be Joy ? 

Who, with a sun-beam ibr her guide, 

Smoothly ikims the meadows wide ; 

\\ Idle faith, from yonder opening cloud, 

To hill and vale proclaims aloud, 

‘ Whate’or the weak may dread the w icked dare, 
Thy lot, O man, is good* thy portion fair!’” 


[r. '.iui — 

•llu'.se (‘baninng s])eeiuieiis are with us a (lecisi\(‘ |>ru<if of 
Ihe power oi' Mr. Wordsworth’s mliul to siislain ils(]f, if^ l>v a 
sliailgo |i(‘rv('rs(‘iU‘ss ot bias, it were not lVe(|iK‘nllv olluaw Ise 
(lisposecl, at a very lotty l(i\el of poetic eoinposiiion. Put we 
lament to say there is a frec|ueuL reeuiTeiua* of bis h.id habits 
mid downward miibilion throughout this htth‘ eolleetioii. Ills 
genius has a lohy l)ea ring, looking lu*aW-‘ii-\\ ardtowa rdsthe eac h ’s 
patii, art and imitation combine to kee|) u d(i\\ ii, and compel it to 
m .itlie a grosser atm().sj)!i(*iv in a lower scale oflhougiit and s(m- 
muiit. Ills ine(jualities areas gnait as those sup])»)5ed in bis 
I glim s Dream, la tweeii the slarand the glow -w'urm ; which 
I c poem we should sele ct as one of those iiistanci's of tliat 
( (])!( ssion ol taste Avhich iin(*rrupts the triumphs ol’his gimiu ^, 

^ o ( \( n a dieain can cover tiui extra\agaiiee of adialogm* be- 
ween a glow-worm and om’ (»f those celestial Imniiiariv .-. whi< li 
ralional eonjeeture (ontemplat(*s as a world of souls; but Air. 

OKswoiih has exhihited them iti c(mtn)\ e rsy together eon- 
comiiiM- tlu'ir resi)ecti\(‘ j)r(;((‘iisioiis, in wliicli, 'for 7 |h* sake of 
i( Misti ucIkiii, (, lie \vei<>'ht of seiitinieiit and inoraliiv ineliuef; 
to the side of (he replile. When a worm reasons, la rliaps \sr 
onglit lo think it enoni;h, and not exjK'ct it to rhvii.e alsa; hut 
‘|^l‘‘*npt is niadi, it is unr duty to maik (lie I'ailio’e: 
tif ‘^***^'^'y***’^^’ oiiist allow us to sav, (ha(e\en in lines 

i1h‘‘ voids “no-’ and 

Iviiovv, « to stand lor rlivim*. 
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The Poem ‘‘ uddressed to on the longest day ; ” The 

'Mliiit from the Mountains, for certain political aspirants;” 
''Dion;” the poem, beginning with “ Lady, 1 rifled a Par- 
nusbiau cu\ e j” would leiive the colh'ction improved by their 
absence in case of another edition; and we are compelled to 
say of “ the Prioress’s Tale,” that it has tailed, to our imagi- 
nation at least, to 

“ Call up him who left half told 
The story of Canibuscan hold/’ 

We should be glad that this tale should not be thrice told, 
but tliat this collc'ction should, by leaving it out of a future 
('dition, b<‘ furtlier improved in n(‘gative merit. It is norriblo 
in its facts, disgusting in its narration, and oiliously profane in 
its language. 

Wt^ ought not to close the book without giving dui‘ praise to 
the jirose dissertation on the peculiar scenery of the lakt's, at 
the (‘ud of the l)ook. The J^ssay was published sonu' years ago, 
as we are told in the advertisement, as an introduction to some 
views of thi* lak(\s l)v tin.* ]{ev. Joseph Wilkinson, and is now, 
with (*mendations and additions, attaeluMi to this volniiu?. It 
certainly is of \alue as an illustration of the ])0('ms now under 
our review', but we rate its uhsolute merit very high. Among 
many to|)ics of rural beauty, ii contains an ingenious illustra- 
tion of tii(‘ advantage's which Avinler has ovi'r summer iii the dis- 
play of mountainous prospect; a very interestingly pieturesipie 
description of the disposition and effect of the cottage's in 
the vales; and more particularly of the gradual formation of 
woody scenery, by nature and tiiiu'. We think we shall lie 
excused if w'O lay before our readers what occurs on the last- 
mt'iiti(uie(l^suljijeet. 

“ If these general rules be just, wbat shall we say to whole acres of 
artificial shrubbery and exotic trees among rocks and dashing torrents, 
with their own w ild wood in sight — w here we have the whole contents 
of the nurseryman’s catalogue jumbled together — colour at w ar with 
colour, and form with form — among the most, peaceful subjects of Na- 
ture’s kingdom every where discord, distraction, and bewilderment! 
Ikit this deformity, bad as it is, is not so obtrusive as the small patclies 
and large tracts of larch plantations that are over-running the hill- 
sides. To justiiy our condemnation of these, let us again recur to Na- 
ture. The process, by wliicb she forms woods and forests, is as fol- 
lows. Seeds are scattered indiscriminately by winds, brouglit by 
waters, and dropped by birds. They perish, or produce, according as 
the soil upon wliich they fall is suitetl to them ; and under the same 
dependence, the seedling or sucker, if not cropped by animals, thrives, 
and the tree grows, sometimes single, taking its owm shape without 
constraint, hut fur the most part being compelled to conform itself 
to some ]‘^\Y imposscd upon it by its neighbours. Troin low and SULCI'* 
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tcred places, vegetation travels upwards to the more e\posed ; and the 
young plants arc protected, and to a certain degree fashioned, by those 
that have preceded them. The continuous mass of* foliage wliich 
would be thus produced, is broken by rocks, or by glades or open 
places, where the browzing ot animals lias prevented the growth of 
wood. As vegetation ascends, the winds begin also to bear their part 
in moulding the forms of the trees; but, thus mutually protected, 
trees, Ihougli not of the hardiest kind, are enaiiled to climb high up 
the mountains, (iradually, however, by the quality of the ground, and 
by increasing exposure, a stop is put to their ascent; the hardy trees 
only are lett; these also, by little and little, give way, — and a wild 
and irregular boundary ii> estahlislied, graceful in its outline, and never 
contemplated without some feeling moie or lohS distinct of the powers 
of nature by which it is imposed. 

“Contrast the liberty tliut encourages, and the law that limits, this 
joint work of nature and time, with the (li^heal•tenillg neees.sitio, re- 
strictions, and disadvantage'^’, under which llu* artificial planter must 
proceed, even In? whom long observation and fme feeling have best 
qualihed for his task. In the fir^t place his trees, however well chosen 
and adapted to their several situations, must generally all start at the 
same time; and this eirciimstance would of itself prevent that line 
connection of parts, that syuqiathy and organiz.ition, if 1 may so ex- 
press nu^'clf, which pervades the whole of a natural wood, and ap- 
•pears to the eyi^ in its single trees, its masses of foliage, and their va- 
rious colours when they are held up to view on the side of a moun- 
tain; or, when spread over a valley, they aie looked clown upon from 
an eminence. It is then impos'^ihle, under any circumstances, for the 
artificial planter to rival tlie lieaiUy of nature.’’ (P. — 2!hk) 

We iilwavs U'livc; Mr. AVordsworlli with n'gri't, hut, ou no oc- 
(•usioi) hase, wc* hd't him witli so much r(‘‘j;vet as on the piest-ni. 
1[(‘ has touched in tlu‘st! pocmis some* ol’tlu‘ tinest springs of na- 
tural pathos; and we do nsilly tliink that there is cnunigh in tile 
colh'elion before* us to fix tlic? wreath upon hisbrofiS too firmly 
to 1)(‘ tom oH'by liis own hands in anv of his tits c'lf prosaic dc*- 
jU(s>ii)n, or temporary rage for simiilleitv. 


Art. HI. — A Disroinsr o?i the RAh^ion of the Indian Tribes of 
horth America, delivered Infore the Aew }ork Historical Soeietij. 
By Samiuil rariuar Jarvis, D. D. 8vo. Mew York, 18*20. 

Ttik Historical Society of New York was incorporated in 
tlu^ year 1800, for the purpose of discovering, procuring, and 
preserving whatever relates to the natural, civil, and ecclesias- 
tical history of tlie AuKrii’an* Union gencrallv, and of the 
state of New York in particular. In 181'4 this society rcccdved 
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Irom llif loo;isl*dtiirn of fliat stale, ;i ^riint of fifty tliousand 
dollars, and an annuity of live linudrtjd. Thun patronized and 
endowed, it lias been laudably oceupied in jironioting the design 
Ibr uliicli it was instituted: its lilirary eortains nearly nine 
tlionsand volumes, principally relative to American history and 
lileraturc*; and in iMarch, IS 17, the s<)eietv ])assed a law for the 
estalilisiMiuviit of b'ctureshiiis on z.oologv, geology, botany, 
vegetable physiologv, mineralogy ano. na-inal philosophy. Of 
its publications, two Vv)linaes of iiist<‘-.ieal “ C’olleetions ” oidy 
i'.avv r('aeh(‘d thi> <‘onntiv; they art* clii^'tlv Idled with (‘\traets 
from tl;e jomnals of the early navigaltu’^, who tirst visited the 
eohtinejil of Noitli Anu'iiea ; and llu‘V also contain some of 
tin* di courses (bdiverc'd at ihe anniv (‘rsary lu'i'i'tings of tin; 
so(“i“i\ . 

At the Jinmial met tiiig' of iSli), tin* J?i \. Dr. .lai’vis, who holds 
the (d’lict* of Dref'-sNor of jiibhcal liili'vatiin* in 1 ho 'i'iu‘ological 
Seminarv of tile Dr<destanl h^jiiscopal ChHii(‘h, m tin* I nited 
Slates, (1* livaued tlie discourse* now under consideration, which 
\V(‘ sei'/c tin,' earliest opjiorhmily of bringing bcf<>r(‘ onr n’adcrs, 
on ac('ount of tin* very inl(‘iaslmg nature of the snbjeet dis- 
cussed in il, wlilch (he truly remarks) has not !)(‘(‘n viewed with 
tlmt lar}M•ne^s of obsi'iv ation which is tin* characteristic of 
eulighteiied ])l«ilos(nphy. N'arioiis (‘ausi*s, ind(‘(‘d, may lx* nn'ii- 
tioiu d, w hi( Il have hit lu‘rto consjiired to pri v (‘ut, or i<) impede, 
an e\amii)ation into the r(*ligion of tin* Indian trilx's ol" Norlli 
Ameiica. In the first placi^ tin*, liorror, proc(*eding from the 
Cl uelties of their warfare, forliadi* the calmm'ss ol’ inv iJsligatlon. 
As long as those Irihi's w -n* formidahh*, (*uriositv was ovi'i- 
powered by terror: and tlu*re was neitlier h'isuri*, nor inclina- 
tion, to conlcinjilab* tln‘ir character as a jiorlion of tin* iumian 
family, “'wliilethe glare of confr.mration reddeiu**! the mid- 
idight skv, and tin* veils of.tlie savagi*, niingh'd with the shrieks 
of balehered victims, rode as portentous messengers, upon 
eveiv ‘pale.’’ Ihit alllioiigli that slati* of things Iras long since 
cea-i' l to exist, l!ic contempt which has succci'dcfl to fear in 
the minds oi’ llie Anglo-AincTicans, has ojierati'd in some di'- 
gret* to prev(‘nt or to retard iinpiiry into (he religion of (he 
native triiX's. 1'he Indians tln*nis(*lves also ww, not comniuni- 
cativa; on this subject : and it rcf|uires much familiar and un- 
suspected observation to obtain any knowledge respecting it. 
Hence many, who have been transiently resichint among them, 
iiuvi* very contidently pronounced that they Imvt' 7m religion ; — 
an assertion, vvliicli subseijuent and mon*. accurate travellers 
have shown to ho entindv unfoiind(*d. Again, those writers on 
whom we rely for information, have either lieen too littli* iii- 
foniied to know w’h.at they should observe, or they have been 
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inHueiiced by peculiar modes of* thinkino*, which have given a 
tinge to all they have said ujKm the subject. Tlius, our coun- 
Iryinan, Adair •who had the greattist opportunities of obtaining 
knowledge, from forty years' residence among the Indian tribes 
of North America, has rendered Iiis History of* the American 
Indians ” comparatively of little use, by adoj) ting the theory 
that tljcy are descended from tin; ten tril)es of Israel. 
Every thing is made subservient to this ])ypothe>is; and 
the philosopliic reader is J(;d to suspect the tidelity of his 
staleiiiciits, on linding that liis judgiueiil had lost its e(|iii- 

poise, and tliat lie iriis seen (‘very thing thnuigh a disco- 
lourv d iiiedium/"' 

^Vm(^ng other arguments adduced 1)V Adair tin* the iden- 
tity of tin; North Amc'rican Indians with the Hebrews, he 
has laid much str(‘ss upon tb.e su[)[)os( d us(‘ of tin; Hebrew 
words ./cAo/y/A and t lallAujah among Hit' Indians. Hut Dr. 
Jarvis has sho\v*n, that as to the foinu r woid tlu' fact is not 
(•(‘rtain; and that, even supposing the latter to IxMitlert'd, it 
prov(‘S nothing, as the ancit'ut (Inn ks had a similar acclama- 
tion. All such arguments art' extrenn'Iy unsatisfactory, and 
can weigh nothing in opposition to thv iacts, that tin* x\mericaii 
.languag(‘s have' no allinity with the H(‘l)r(.'w; that tlu' IndrcOis 
have not the U'ast knowh'dge of written (‘liaiuehers ; that none 
of them jjractise the rite of cir(‘um(*i<ion ; aiul that thi‘r(' art*, 
no trace's among them ed* the obse'rvatioii of tlu' sabbath. To 
tlu'se facts it may Ix' aelde'd, that while tiu' naiion of Kr.ie'l has 
been wonderfully prese'rved, the Indians are; ne arly ewterminate'd. 
riie Israe'lite's will, he're*after, be; r(';>tored to the' land of tlu'ir 
foiTf*athers ; but this e;vent must* .^jx’edil v' airive', or the; un- 
happy tribe's of America cannot partie'ipale* in it. A few ye'urs 
more, and tlu'y will be' lu'yond the c;ipahdilv migration. 
The* (pie'stion therefore', with regard to the imnu'diate origin of 
the American Indians, must, at h'ftst for the present, remain in 
the; uncertainty which hangs ove'i* it. 

Dr. Jarvis arrange's his disepiisition, on the* Religiv'ii of tht‘ 
Aine'riean Inelians, under the following lieaels : vi/. The Su- 
preme; Being, — A future State' of Ke*wards and PuniNlnnents, — 
Expiatory Sae-Tiilees for Sin, — tiu'ir Brie'sthood, — and tlu;ir 
Jongleurs eir Jugglers. 

I. Of the Snfrrejiic Being . — They ae*knovvlee!ge' One' Supreme 
Being, whom they denominate; the (Ireat Spirit, or the Master 
of Info, the Civateir and the; Cjewernor of the Worlel. Accord- 


* The hypotliesi!} 7\d;iir xas revived in 1816 by Dr. Klias Uondinot, in an 
iiij^eniniis and welUwriUeu volume, pubji^lied at Trenton (New Jerse\\ iiititlcd, 
“ The Star in the W est, or si humble Attempt to di^eovi^r (he ioiijj-lost ten Tubes 
of lsra'»l, preparatory to their Return to their beloved City, Jerii'alem.” DUno. 
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ing to Charlevoix, the Iliiroiis ce.ll him Areskoiii, and the 
Iroquois, by a slight variation, Agreskoiu.^ lie is with them 
the God of War: his iiaiiie they invoke as they march. Jt is 
the signal to engage, and it is tfie war-cry in llie hottest of the 
battle. 

Hut, besides the Supreme Heing, tliey l)elieve in an infinite 
number of subaltern spirits, uho an; tin* olyects of worship, 
and whom they divide into good and l)ad. I1u‘ good spirits 
are called, by the Tlurons, (Jkhis^ and by the Algoiupiins. 
J\iannitt(h; tlu^y suppose tlu ni t(» be tlie guardians of nnui, and 
that each has his own tutelary deity. In 1‘act, with them, 
every thing in nature has its spirit, thougli all ha\(*'not tin; 
same rank, nor the same inthumce. The animals they hunt 
have their spirits. 11* they do not mnh'rsland any tliiiuj;, th(‘y 
immediately sav. It is a .sjnriL. if any man rfonns a nmiarhable 
exploit or exhibits extraordinary talents, he is said to h'* a .spirit ; 
or, in other words, his tutedary chdty is supposVd to b(‘ of mort‘ 
than ordinary power. 

“ It is remarkable, however, that these tutelary deities are not sup- 
posed to take men under their protection till something has heeu done 
to merit the favour. A parent, who wislics to obtain a guardian spirit 
for bis child, first blackens his lace, and then causes him to fa^^t for se- 
veral days. During this time it is expected that tl*e spirit will reveal 
liiiiisclf in a dream ; and on this account, the clilld is anxiously eva- 
luined every morning with regard to the visions of the preceding night. 
Wliatever the child liappens to dream of tlie most freciucntly, even if it 
happen to be the Iiead of a bird, the foot of an animal, or any thing of 
the most worthless nature, becomes the symbol or figure under which 
the Olcfil reveals Ijimself. With this figure, in the conceptions of Ins 
votary, tlie spirit becomes identified; the im.igc is preserved with tlie 
greatest care — is the constant companion on all great and important 
occasions, and the constant object of consultation and worship.*' (Ik 
^ 22 .) 

Mr. II('ckcwel(l(*r describes the same eustom under the nanu‘ 
<){' Initiation of /ioy.?, 

“ — a practice,” he says, “ which is very common among the Indians,, 
and indeed is universal among those nations that 1 have hccoiuc ac- 
quainted with, by certain methods they put the mind of a boy in a 
fttate of perturbation, so as to excite dreams and visions; by means 
of which they pretend that the boy receives instructions from certain 
spirits or unknown agents as to his conduct in life, that ho is informetl 
of his future destination and «)f the wonders he is lo perform in his 
future career throiigli the world. 

“ When a hoy is to be thus initiated^ he is put under an alternate 
course of physic and fasting, cither taking no f’ood wliatcver, or swal- 
lowing the most powerful and nauseous medicines, and occasionally )>e 
is made to drink decoctions of an intoxicating nature, until lu^s miail 
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becomes sufficiently bewildered, so that he secs or fancies that he secs 
visions, and has extraordinary dreams, lor which, of course, he has 
been prepared h^jfore hand. He will fancy himself flying through the 
air, walking under ground, stepping from one rielge or hill to the other 
across the falley beneath, fighting and concpiering giants and monsters, 
and defeating whole hosts by his single arm. Then he has interviews 
with the Mannitto or with spirits, who inform him of what he was be- 
fore he was horn and what he will be after his death. Ills fate in this 
life is laid entirely open before him, t!ie spirit tells him what is to be his 
future employment, whether he will be a valiant warrior, a mighty hun- 
ter, a doctor, a conjurer, or a prophet. There are even those who learn 
or pretend to learn in this way Uie time and manner of their dcatit. 

“ When a boy has beem thus initiated, a name is given to him ana- 
logous to the visions, that he has setm, and to the de-tiny that is sup- 
posecl to be prepared for him. Tlie hoy, imagining all tliat happened 
to Iiim wliile under perturbation, to have been real, sets out in the world 
w'ith loft}' notions of himself, and animated with courage for tlie most 
desperate imdertij^ings.’* * 

This pr.udice of hlacktMiing; (lui faceinul failing, lu'r with 
tlu‘ iisc‘, of (Miudics, as a sy.>,ttMU of ndigaoiis |)iii liiealioii, for tlie 
purposes of ohtaiiiiiiLi; a guardian spirit, appt'ars to hav(‘ existed 
i‘oniU‘'rly among lh(‘ nativi's of A’^irgiiiia and New hayglaiul ; 
.though the first setth'rs were not always able tn asetadain the 
real ohjc'ct of tlu' ern’cmouii's which llu y htdudd. Dr. Jarvis 
has colh'ctcal sona* curious iiislajtc(*s from iheir narratives, for 
wliicli w’c hav(‘ not room. 

“ As soon as a child is informed what is llie nature or form of his 
protecting deity, he is carefully instructed in the obligations he is under 
to do him homage — to Ibllow his advice communicated in dreams — to 
deserve his favours — to confide impiicTth in liis care — and to dread the 
consequences of his displeasure. Jmr this reason, ulien tlie Huron or 
the Iro(|uois goes to battle or to the chase, the image ol^ ///.v okki is as 
carefully carried with him as his arms.f At night, each one places his 
guardian idol on the palisades surrounding the camp, with the face 
turned from the quarter to which the warriors, or hunters, arc about to 
march. He then prays to it for an hour, as he docs also in the morn- 
ing before he continues his course. Tliis Iiomage performed, he lies 
down to rest, and sleeps in tranquillity, fully persuaded that his spirit 


* fT(*ck«*w (‘liIfTs Historical Account of flic liulian Nation*., pp. SaS, Of 

this vor\ cm ions and auliicntic woik, the reader will find some account in the Bii- 
lish Review, vol. \iv. pp. 

+ In 15H1, when Virginia was first di^co\ercd, the captain of oneof the vessels 
sent hy SirW'alfer Ralii^li, ‘.tatc*., conerriun^ the iuhabiiants of the l-laiul of Rji- 
anoak, that “ within the place where they feede wa^ llieir lodging, and icithin that 
iheir IdoUy tchich theij woishii), of k home llici/ speak incrcdihlv Ihinj^sy JIakluyt, rol. 
.'i, p. y4!>, 4to. Loud. loot). “ fT/icn thei/ goc to warns thnf carry about with them 
their idol, of whom they askc counsel, as the Romans were tcoont o f the oracle o f polio. 
They sin;; songs as they mavelie towanrc:! the hailcll instead of drnniiues," &e, 
IbW. p. i;’50. 
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will assume the whole duty of keeping "uard, and that he has nothinc: 
to fear” (R 22, 23.) 

The ])rece(lino* acc.ount of ilu' Huron.'! or Irotjuoi.s, by Charle- 
voix, is perfectly in unison with the relations oiveii by the 
Moravian missionaries, not only concernin|j; the Irtxpiois, l)ut 
also of the Lenapes or Delaware Indians, ajid all the tribes de- 
rived from them. It is a part of lln*ir reli;;'ious l)elier that 
there are inferior to whom the u:.ri‘af and e,-ood lleim^ 

has given tlie rule and command over the e‘leni(‘nts ; that, being 
so grt'at, he (like tlunr chiefs) must liavi' his attendants to 
execute his suprenu' belu'st.-;; that thes(i suliordinatt* spirits 
(something in their nature bid-wiam Cod and man,) see and 
report to him what is doing upon earth ; and that they look down 
particularly upon the Indians, to S(‘e whetluu* they an* in need 
of any assistance, and are rc‘.idy at th(‘ir c.dl to assist and pro- 
tect them against danger. 

“ Thus,” says Mr. Ilcckcweldcr, 1 liavc frecpicntly witncs.scd In- 
dians, on the approacti of a storm or tluindcr-gu'it, address the Man- 
iiltto of the air, to avert all danger from them ; I have also seen the 
Chippeways, on tlie Lakes of Canada, j)ray to the Mannitto of the 
waters, that he might prevent the swell.'< Iroui rising loo high, while they 
w’ere passing over tlieni. In both these instances," they expressed their 
acknowledgment, or sliewed their willingne.ss to he gratelul, by throw'- 
ing tobacco in the air, or strewing it on tlie \vaters. 

“ There are even some animals, v\hich though they arc not con- 
sidered as invested with power over them, yet are believed to he placed 
as guardians over their Jives, and of course entitled to some notice and 
to some tokens of gratitude. Thus, when iu the night, an owl is heard 
sounding its note, or calling to its mate, some person in the cam)) will 
rise, and taking some Glicanicfnif or Indian tobacco, will strew it on the 
•fire, thinking that the ascending smoke will reach the bird, and that lie 
will see that they are not unmindful of in's services, and of liis kindness 
to them and their ancestors. I liis custom originated from the follow'^- 
iiig incident, which tradition has lianded down to them. 

^ “ It ha|)pened at one time, when they were engaged in a war witli a 
distant and powerful nation, tiiat a body of their warriors was in the 
camp, fast asleej), no kind ol' danger at tliat moment being apprehended. 
Suddenly, the great ‘ Sentinel over mankind,' the ote/, sounded the 
alarm ; all the birds of the species were alert at tludr posts, all at once 
calling out, as if saying; ‘ Up! up! Danger! Danger!’ Obedient to 
their call, every man jumped up in an instant ; when, to their surprise, 
they found that their enemy was in the very act of surrounding them, 
and they would all have been killed in their sleep, if the owl hud not 
given them this timely warning. 

“ But, amidst all these superstifious notions, the supreme Mannitto, 
the creator and preserver of heaven and earth, is th.e great oi)ject of 
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their adoration. On him they rest their hopes, to him they address 
their prayers amjmake their solemn sacrilices.”^ 

Similar notions obtain anion^' tin* Indians wlio inliabit tho 
country extending; from Labrador, across tlu* (.’ontinent, to the 
lii^ldands \\hi<di divide tlic Nvaters on 1/akc Superior from those 
of llndsoids Ifay ; as aKo amono; tlici native inhal)ilants of the 
West Indian Islands concernini^* whom we have anv authentic 
accounts preserved. Wh.enct* it appears that, throughout this 
vast (‘vt(‘nt ol (‘ountry, iucludih^' nations whose lanLi;uai»;es are 
radically diliercmt, nations unconiu'cted n ith, and unknown to 
each ()tjH‘r, the n'lH atest uiiilbrmity of bfdief prevails, with re- 
gard to tii(‘ Supnane Hi‘inu‘, and tin; ‘j^reat(‘>.t harmony in tlnur 
system of pol\ t luusin. Aftm* tliis \U‘W, Dr. Jarvis ol)s’erves, 

“ It is iinpossihle not to remark, tli.it there is a smaller departure 
from the original relij^ioii aimmu: the Indians oi' America, than among 
the more civili/td'natioji^ of (octree, and Itomu. The idea of 

the Divie.e Ihiity is much more perfectly jireserved ; the subordinate 
diviniti(‘s are kept at a much mure immeaMirahle distance from the Great 
Spiiit; and, above all, there has been no attempt among them to de- 
grade to the likeness of men, the invisible and incomprehensible Crea- 
^tnr of the universe. In fact, theirs is exactly that milder form of ido- 
*latry which ‘prevailed every where from the days of Abraham, his 
single faimly excepted,’ and which, after the death of that jiatriarclt 
aiul of his son Isaac, infected, from time to time, even the chosen fa- 
mily itself.’* (P. 2[).) 

I!. Ihe bcdii'j of w fnlnrr slate (f nieinds and /jNnishwenl.s has 
bcM ‘11 kepi idiv(^ among all lu'atlum nations, b\ its eoiniexiou 
with tlic sensihh' enjoyments and ^ulferuigs, an.d i lie coiiseciuent, 
hopes and tt'iTors ol men. Its origin must ha\i‘l)eenin Diviiu'. 
Revelation; lor it is impossible to tonceivi' that the mind could 
attain to it by its own uuassist(‘d j)ovvi'is. lint Vne thought, 
wJnm oucc comnmuicated, would,, in tin* sliijiwrcck of dissolv- 
ing nature, b(‘ clung to, with llu! grasp of expiring hope, lltuico 
no nations have >el been found, iiow ever rnd(* and barbarous, 
who liavii not agreed in tin* grtxit and general principle of retri- 
butiv (immortality ; but, when we ih'seimd to detail, and en- 
quire into their peculiarnotions, we liiul that their traditions 
are cidoured by the nature of their earthly occupations, and by 
tile opinions which they thence entertain on tliesubji'ct oi good 
and evil. Aids roinuik is fully verifu*d by the liistory oi tlu^ 
Ameriiran Audiaiis, among whom the lielief ol the inuuortality 
of the soul is most lirmly established. 

“ 1 hey suppose, that wlieii separated from the body, it preserves the 
same inclinations which it had whyn both were united. For this rea- 

" - f _ _ 

* HeckrweldiT'*! Historical Account of the liidinn Nations, pp. yo.j, 200. 
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son, they bury with the dead all that they had in use when alive. Son>e 
imagine that all men have two souls, one of whic|j never leaves the 
body unless it be to inhabit another. This transmigration, however, is 
peculiar to the souls of those who die in infancy, and who therefore have 
the privilege of commencing a second life, because they enjoyed so little 
of the first. Hence children are buried along the highways, that the 
women, as they pass, may receive their souls. From this idea of their 
remaining with the body, arises the duty of placing food upon their 
graves; and mothers have been scon to draw from their bosoms that 
nourishment which these little creatures loved when alive, and shed it 
upon the earth which covered their remains. 

“ When the time has arrived for the departure ol tlioso spirits which 
leave the body, they pass into a region wliicli is dcatincd td be tlicir 
eternal abode, and which is theieforc called the Country of Souls. 
This country is at a great distance toward the west, and t(» go thither 
costs them a journey of many months. They have many ditlieultics to 
surmount, and many perils to encounter. They speak of a stream in 
which nian}^ suHer shipwreck ; — of a dog from which llioy, with difii- 
culty, defend themselves ; — of a place of sidfering where they expiate 
their faults ; — of another in which the souls of those jirisoiun’s who have 
been tortured are again tormented, and who therefore linger on their 
course, to delay as long ns possible the moment of their arrival. From 
this idea it proceeds, tliat alter the death of these mdiappy victims, ibr 
fear their souls may remain around the huts of their tormentors froiu 
the thirst of vengeance, llie latter are careful to strike every place 
around them with a stalf, and to utter such terrible cries as may oblige 
them to depart.” (F. 30 — 3‘3.) 

To he put to (leatli as a cajitive is, therefore, an (‘xelusion 
from tlui Indian Paradise : while, on. the contrary, 1o have been 
a good hiinler, hriui* in wai* forlunafe in enterpri/t‘, and victo- 
rious over many enemies, are the only titles to enter their 
iihudes of Jjliss, the hai pin(‘ss of whicli d(‘pends on tlie situa- 
tion and cireumsianees of the respective trilies or nations. 
Thus, eternal spring, a n(Ver-failin<;' sujiply of game and fish, 
and an aljimdauce ot every tliiinj; whicli ean deliight the s(*iiscs 
without the labour of procuring it, constitute the paradise of 
those, who often return weary and hungry from th(‘ ehaei', who 
are frecpiently ex[)osed to the inchmieneies of a w intery sky, 
and who look upon all lahour as nnmaniy and degrading (un- 
ployment. On the other hand, the Arrowaiiks, or natives of 
Cu))a, Hispaniola, Porto llieo, Jamaica, and IVinidad, place 
their enjoyments in ev(Ty thing that is ojiposite to the violence 
of a tropical climate; while their fierce enemies, the Charaihes, 
look forward to a paradise, in whicli the luave will he attended 
by their wives and captives. 

“ llius the ideas of the savagej^ with regard to the peculiar nature 
of future bliss or woe, arc always modified i)y associations arising from 
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Ills peculiar situation, Iiis peculiar turn of thought, and the pains and 
pleasures of the senses. With regard to the question in what their 
happiness or misefy will consist, they differ ; but with regard to the ex- 
istence of a future state, and tliat it will be a state of retribution for 
the deeds done in the body, they agree without exception, and their 
faith is bright and cloudless. < Whetlier you are divinities or mortal 
men,* said an old 'man of Cuba to Columbus, ‘ we know not — but if 
you arc men, subject to mortality like ourselves, you cannot be unap- 
prised, that after tliis life there is another, wherein a very different por- 
tion is allotted to good and bad men. If, therefore, you expect to die, 
and believe, with us, that every one is to be rewarded in a future state, 
according to his conduct in the present, you will do no hurt to those 
wlio do none to you.* 

This relation is given us by Martyr, and It Is sufficient to show, with 
what exactness the primitive belief has been retained, 'fhis man w^as 
a savage, but lie spoke the language of the purest revelation.** (P. 
31 , : 3 ; 3 .) 

IIT. All who Bave been conversant with the w'orship of the 
Aiiu'rican tribes, unite in the assertion that tht‘y oiWn' savrifices 
4tml oblalions both to the (Irevit Spirit and also to the subordi- 
nate or inferior divinities, to propitiate their protection, or to 
avert (calamity, and also eucbaristic sacrifices for success in 
war. In like maimer, sacrifices were otierijd by all the inhabit- 
ants of the West Indies; and, among thes(% tlic Charaibes 
were aecustomed to immolate someof the captives who had been 
taken in battle. The Mexicans, it is also known, offered hu- 
man sacrifices; but of lliis practice there are no traces among 
the present Indian tribes, unless the tormenting of their captives 
may be considered as a sacrifice to llie god of nar. Dr. Jarvis 
lias sulistantiated the prec.cding facts by a variety of (‘vidence, 
wliicli he (*los(*s with the following sensible observations on the 
origin and extent of expiatory sacrifices. ^ 

That the practice of sacrifice, as an expiation for sin, formed a 
prominent feature in the religion of alfthe nations of the old world, is 
a truth too well known to require proof. That it formed a part of the 
patriarchal religion is equally evident ; and that it must have been of 
divine institution will, I tliink, be admitted, after a very little reflexion. 
The earliest instance of worship, recorded in tlie Holy Scriptures, is 
the sacrifice oflered by Cain and Abel, at a period when no permiiision 
had yet been given to eat animal food, and no pretext could have pos- 
sibly presented itself to the mind of man for taking the life of any ok* 
the creatures of God. It is equally inconceivable, that by any deduc- 
tion of unassisted reason, the mind could have arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that to destroy a part of creation, could be acceptable to the Crea- 
tor ; uiiieh less, that it could be viewed as an act of homage. The dif- 
ficulty is still greater, wlieii it is considered that this was intended as 
an expiation for the sins of the otteser. How could the shedding of the 
blood of an animal be looked upon as an atonement for the offences, 
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which man hail committed against his Maker? This would have been to 
make an act, at wliich nature would at once have involuntarily shud- 
dered, the expiation of another act which might ndi in itself be so 
hurtful or so barbarous. 

‘‘ This reasoning is further strengthened by the next instance of 
worship recorded in the Bible. When Noah had descended from the 
ark, the first act of a religious nature wdiich he performed, was to build 
an altar and to ofter sacrifice, llutnati reason would have dictated a 
course of conduct directly opposite ; for it would have told him not to 
diminish the scanty remnant of life; especially when the earth was al- 
ready covered with the victims which had perished in the mighty waste 
of waters. 

‘‘ But if of divine institution, the ijiiestion then arises, what was the 
reason of the institution ? Kverj' intelligent being proposes to himself 
some end — some design to be accomplished by his actions. What, 
then, with reverence let it be asked, was the design of (lod ? 

“ To the Christian the solution of this inquiry is not difficult. He 
has learned, that in the secret counsels of almighty 'visilom, the death 
of the Messiah was essential for the salvation of man ; that in his death, 
the first of our race was as much interested as he will he, who will listen 
to the last stroke of departing time; that it was necessary, therefore, 
to establish a representation of this great event as a sign of the future 
blessing, in order to keep alive the hopes and the expectations of men ; 
and that this was cflected by the slaughter of an innocent animal, whoso 
life was in the blood, and whose blood poured out was the symbol of 
His death, who offered himself a ransom for the sins of men. 

Assuming this as the origin and intent of sacrifice, it is easy to ac- 
count for its universal prevalence among mankind. Noah, as we have 
seen, offered a burnt offering immediately after he left the Ark. From 
him, and his three sons, did their posterity derive the practice ; and 
we find from the JScri|)lures, tlvit it prevailed among all the nations, 
which, from their connexion willi the lamily of Israel, are there inci- 
dentally mentioned. 

“ If we turn to profane history, wc cannot open a volume without 
meeting every where the record of sacrifice. Tlie l^licnicians, the 
Ethiopians, the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Persians, the nations in 
the north of Europe and Asia, the Carthaginians, the (ireoks, the Ro- 
mans, the inhabitants of Gaul and Britain — in a word, every heathen 
nation, of which we have any records remaining, constantly offered sa- 
crifice as an expiation for sin. The gradual corruption of the true re- 
ligion, while it caused the origin of the rite to be forgotten, made no 
other alteration in the practice than such as regarded the quality of the 
victim. Human reason must, at all times, have perceived, how inade- 
quate was the slaughter of animals to atone for the sins of mankind. 
A nobler victim seemed to be demanded; and it was not to he won- 
dered at, that the blood of men, and even of children, as approacliing 
nearer to innocence, should finally be considered as essential to obtain 
the grant of pardon. 

“ To find the same practice prevailing among all the Indian tribes 
of America, a practice deriving its origin, not from any dictate of na- 
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turc, or from tlie deductions of reason, but resting solely upon the po- 
sitive institution of God, alFords tlic most triumphant evidence, that 
they sprang from ^the common parent of mankind, and tliat their reli- 
gion, like that of all other heathen nations, is derived by a gradual de- 
terioration from that of Noah. At the same time, it will be seen, that 
they are far from having sunk to the lowest round on the scale of cor- 
ruption. With the exception of the Mexicans, their religious rites have 
a character of mildness which we should elsewlierc seek in vain.” (P. 
44— 4*8.) 

[V. With sacriheos. the idea of a priesthood is naturally con- 
nected. On this sulye'ct the iestiinony of travellers is some- 
what dis^:ordant; but Dr. Jarvis vs ell r(*inarks, that if a ))riest 
be OIK* whose exclusive duty it is to ceh‘brate the rites of religion, 
then it must be admitted that a priesthood tixists among the 
Indians; for those*, who deny that they have priests, allow that 
in their public sacrifices, the chiefs are the oidy persons who 
are ])ermitt(‘d to* officiate, while in privab? the head of every 
family discharges the sac(‘rdolal functions. I'he only ditference 
then lies in this, whether the priesthood be or be not connected 
with the office of a magistrate. 

Among Christians, as among the Jews, the priesthood is distinct 
fjjom the civil authority ; but previous to the separation of the family 
of Aaron, these two offices were generally united. Mclchizedock was 
both king of Salem and priest of the most High God. Jethro was, at 
the htuiie time, priest and prince of Midian ; and Abraham himself, who 
is called a prince, performed the sacerdotal functions. We find this 
union of the regal and sacerdotal characters existing among licatlien 
nations. Homer describes the aged Pylian King as perlbrming reli- 
gious rites ; and Virgil tells of the Mowareh oi’ Delos, who was both 
priest and king : 

‘ R(*x Anius, rex idem Iiomiiuiin l^lKvbujvie sacerdos.*^ 

“ Among the Creeks,and other Southern Indians, a monarchical form 
of government seems to prevail; amotfg the Northern Indians, a re- 
publican. In both, the sacerdotal office may be united with civil au- 
thority, and therefore partake of its peculiar character. Among the 
one, it may be hereditary ; among the oilier, elective. And if this be 
so, it will be seen that the Religion of the Indians approaches much 
nearer to the patriarchal, than to tliat of the Jews. Their public sa- 
cerdotal offices arc performed by their chiefs, and in their private, the 
head of every family is its priest.” (P. 50, .^l.) 

V. But there* is another office which exists among all the In- 
<lian tribes, though it lias been confounded liy many travel- 
lers with the priesthood, but concerning which there is no di- 
versity in their statements. To this elass of men the French 
missionaries give the name Jongleurs, whence the English have 
derived that o( jugglers or conjurors. Our author has collected 
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several curious particulars relative to the frauds committed by 
these impostors, and their powerful influence on the supersti- 
tious minds of the untutored Indians ; but for these we have not 
room. They are supposed to possess the power of curing- dis- 
eases miraculously, of procuring rain and other temporal bless- 
ings in the same supernatural manner, of foretelling future 
events, and of miraculously inflicting punishment on the ob- 
jects of their displeasure. The coincidence between the powers 
claimed by these impostors, and the external characteristics of 
the prophetic oflice, particularly in the patriarchal age, is 
noticed by Dr. Jarvis; and he considers it as strengthening the 
analogy, which subsists between the religion of tlie American 
Indians and that of the patriarchal times. The result of all his 
facts and reasoniiigs is, that they are a primitive people, who, 
like the Chinese, must have been among the earlier emigrants 
of the descendants of Noah ; that, like that singular nation, they 
advanced so far beyond the circle of human soemty as to become 
entirely separated from all other men ; and that in this way 
they preserved a more distinct and homogeneous character than 
is to be found in any other portion of the globe. Whether 
they came Immediately to the western eontinent, or arrived 
there by gradual progressioVy is a point that can never be 
ascertained at this distance of time, and is in fact an inquiry 
of little moment. It is, however, i)robal)le that, like the 
northern liordes, who descended upon Europe, and who con- 
stituted the l^asis of its present population, their numbers 
were groat; and tint from one vast reservoir, they flowed 
onward in successivt* surges, wavr' impelling wave, until they 
had covered the whole of tlie vast Norlli American continent. 
At least this hypothesis may account for the singular fact which 
has lately been illustrated by Mr. Dupoiiceau,^ (in bis Report 
on the (diaracters and terms of tlie Indian languages, addressed 
to the Historical and Literary Committee of tlie American Phi- 
losophical Society,) that these languages form a separate class 
in human speech, and that in their plans of thought, the same 
system (extends from the coast (;f Labrador to the extremity of 
Oape Horn. This fact opens a wide field for interesting specu- 
lation; upon which, however agreeable to the pliilologist, the 
length of tli(i pres(‘nt article admonishes us not to enter. We 
shall add only one extract more*. 

‘‘ Like all other nations unblessed with tlie liglit of Christianity, the 
Indians arc idolaters ; but their idolatry is of the mildest eharacter, and 
has departed less than among any other people from the form of pri- 


* III llic Transactions of tlic Historical and Litcrar}-^ CoininiUec of the AuicrU 
can Pliiloscpliical Society, Vol. 1. Philadelphia, 1819. 
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nicval tnitli. — Their belief in a future state is clear and distinct, de- 
based only by those corporeal associations which proceed from the con- 
stitutional op’erati(fiis of our nature, and from which even Christians, 
therefore, are not totally exempt. — They retain among them the great 
principle of expiation for sin, without which all religion would be una- 
vailing. — And they acknowledge, in all the common occurrences of 
life, and even in their very superstitions, the overruling power of Divine 
Providence, to which they are accustomed to look up with an implicit 
confidence, which might often put to shame the disciples of a purer 
faith. 

“ Provided, then, that their suspicions respecting every gift bestowed 
by the hands oi‘ white men, can be overcome, the comparative purity 
oi' their reiigion renders it so much the easier to propagate among them 
the (iospel of iStilv.ition. In this view, is it possible for the benevolent 
heart to restrain the ri>Ing wish, that the scanty remnant of this unfor- 
tunate race may he brought withii\ the verge of civilized liie, and made 
to feel the iidlueiice, the cheering and benign inHuence, of Christianity ? 
Is it not to be w'i>hed, tliat the God wliom they ignorantly worship, may 
be declared to them, and that, together u ith tlie practices they have 
long prcacrved, may be united that doctrine which alone can illumino 
what is obscure, and unravel what is intricate? If tins bo desirable, it 
must be done quielvly, or the opportunity w ill be for ever lost. Should 
our prejudie(‘s prevent it, we must remember that their faults will bo 
obscured, and their virtues brightened, by the tints of time. IV^tcrity 
will think of thorn, more in pity tlian in anger, and will blame us for 
the little regard which has been paid to their w elfare. 

Hapless nations ! — Like the mists which arc exhaled by thuscorch- 
^ ing radiance of your summer’s sun, ye are fast disappearing from the 
earth. But there is a Great Spirit above, who, though lor wa'se pur- 
poses he causes you to disappear from the (‘urth, still extends his pro- 
tecting care to you, as well as to the rest; of his creatures. — 'fhere is a 
country of Soui^, a liappier, and better country, wdiich wall he opened, 
we may charitably ho[)e, to you, as well as to the other children of 
Adam. — Tliere is the ateming blood of the lledeemcr, whic^i was shed 
for you, as well as the rest of mankind ; the effieac} of which you have 
unwittingly continued to plead ; and w hich may he extended, in its sa- 
lutary influence, even to those who have never called on, because they 
have never heard, thf. namf. of the Son of God.” (P. (i‘2— (H.) 

Ill the justice and propriety of those concluding* roinarks 
of the author, our readers we are sure will readily concur, and 
with these we rccoininend thi' work to tlie candour and attention 
of the iiupii^itive and ndlecting reader. 
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Art. IV.— THE CHRISTIAN AND CIVIC 7ZC0N0MY OF 
LARGE TOWNS. 

The Chrhiiaii and Civic Econorni/ of large Towns, Ry Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St. John’s (yhurrh, Glasgow. 

No. I. The Advantage and l^ossiOi/ity of assimilating a Town 
to a Connlri/ Parish, 

No. II. On the Influence of Ijocalilij in Towns. 

No. III. Application of the Principle of l^ocalif i/ in Towns to 
the Work of a Christian Minister, lo he continued Quar~ 
ierlj/, Glasgow. Chalmers and Collins. 1820. 

We can easily imagine what were the circnmsiances which 
led to the present work. Dr. Chalmers linds himself placed in 
a l-arge provincial capital, and seeing himself snrronnded hy the 
vice and misery with wdiich such places generally ahouiul, be- 
holds ill them a call for exertion, and an o])enii»g for doing 
good. But c.oming to the attempt, he soon finds that all 
that he, and all that his coadjutors can elfecl, is iiia(le(|uate 
to the evil. Vice is seen to be increasing undm’ all thi‘ir elforts 
to repr(‘ss it. The* tree of evil grows under tlieir pruning. Ac- 
cordingly, his mind goes to work. He l)(‘gins to ruminalo; 
and the result is, The Christian and Civic Economy of large 
Towns.” 

W(* have seen it observed, that a ])arish minister may judge 
of his own spiritual state, ‘by the degree of inler(‘st which he 
feels for the ])oor of' liis flock. There is miuJi truth in this 
observation. He may ask himself, for instance, and ask with 
benefit, W^iat anxiety do I feel for the rude and uneducated, that 
is, for the mass ofniy parishioners? What portion of my thoughts 
do they occupy? What pleasure do I take in thos(^ homely 
details of Christian duty which employ, or ought to employ 
me, among them ? What readiness do 1 feel to })ost|)one other 
pursuits and employments to this? What is the character of 
those oe.ciipations to wdiich I am glad to turn aside, from this 
great . object ? And, above all, what portion of my time 
is actually and daily spent in going forth among their dwi ll- 
ings? The inquiry, too, may be extended. Religious nu'ii wdio 
have wealth or leisure, though not ministers, may ask them- 
selves similar questions. It is worth their while, also, to ascer- 
tain to w'hat extent they employ themselves among their jioorer 
neighbours. Nay, it may be cariicd farther. Snch places and 
parishes as are accounted, an5 as account themselves, to have 
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relifjjious advaiitao;es, will do well to inquire what is the slate 
of their poor, especially of their reli_n*ious poor; and how far 
they are an object of the care and attentions of their siqjeriors, 
especially of their reli<^ious superiors. The wants, trials, afllic- 
tions, and defects, whatever they may be, of eveiy poor neigh-v 
bonrhood, ought to be a constant thorn In the side of every 
wealthy neighbourhood. And so they will be, wherever there is 
religious sensibility. None of the body’s members can suffer, 
without the whole body’s feeling nuoasy, unless, indeed, the 
vital principle which pervades the whole be at a very low ebb. 
Then fore the great question is, wh(!tlujr there is in a particular 
place tlvit pervading Christianity which, wherever it exists, is 
the (’X)mprehcnding and assimilating bond of the church of Christ 
in that place. The l^opish cliurcb, which is the primitive cJnirch 
corrupted, has this veslige of its originvil beauty ycl perceptible, 
and tliere often is found to (wist a bond of union not entirely 
(h'stroyed betwecTn its wealthy and its poorer members. We 
have observed in Catliolic eouniric's tokens of kindly atteution 
and ministration on tlie part of the rich towards the poor, and 
of kindly regard and d(‘(‘erence on the part of the poor towards 
the rich, which we should be glad to see more gtmeral at home. 
The symptoms of lumellcence and benevolence which we have 
noticed, have extended indeed less to things spiritual than to 
things temporal ; and this has been their essential defect. But, we 
are not afraid to say it, that a r(‘gard to the future eoiuu'riis of a 
needy ])opulati()n, which neglects their pn'sent concerns, that 
zeal tor tlie salvation of the soul, whicli entirely postpones or 
lays out of tl»c account the comforts of the body, wants an 
essential feature in the character df true religion and unde- 
filed,” Tt may busy itself, and ))erse\ere, and labour; but 
such lal)our is not tlie labour of love, • 

Philanthropists are apt to be apprehensive of the mischiefs 
that vire likely to arise from giving aVay money among the poor, 
and experience has proved that the apprehension is well ground- 
ed ; but when you come to the religious poor, the rule ceases 
to hold good. With regard to them the case is altered. Here, 
the usual dangxjr of spoiling and enervating exists no longer. 
In seeking to be of service to a poor man, there is no need to be 
so delicate about attempting to gain your end by pecuniary 
means, if that poor man be a Christian. The distributor of 
eleemosynary bounties w ill not seldom find , in his walks among the 
Christian poor, a self-denial, a feeling of what is just and right, 
a humble independence, and an uprightness of character, fitted 
to adorn a higher station. The old fathers speak of the poor of 
their communities as primates, their magnates. They do 
well. There is no fear of debasing by kindness the generous 
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energy of the Christian spirit. As the free grace of God pro- 
duces in all his servants an ardour of obedience and diligence^ 
which can spring from no mere system of rewards and ])imish- 
ments, so the bounty of the Christian benefactor brings fortlj in 
the Christian poor a hearty desire and purpose of t^xe rtion, 
which could spring from no system of motives deri\t?d from a 
worldly spirit. The feeling seems to be this, and it is tndy 
scriptural. Having experienced tlie bounty wliicl) flows from 
Christian charity, let me, also, learn to labour with my own 
hands, that 1 may have to give to them that need. Therefore 
the Christian may do all that lies in his power, to b(?tter, even 
by actual liberality, the condition of his poorer brol!?('r, and 
need not be afraid of consequences. 

There certainly does exist in i he present day, as J)r. Chal- 
mers opens liis work by observing, a great inclination to do 
good. 

There is a great deal of philanthropy afloat in tin's our day. At 
no period, perhaps, in the history of the Iminan mind, did a desire of 
doing good so earnest, meet with a spirit of inquiry so eager, after the 
best and likeliest methods of carrying the desire into accomplishment. 
Amid all that looks dark and menacing, in the present exhibitions of 
society, this, at least, must be acknowledged, that never was there 
a greater quantity of thought embarked on those speculations vvhiclii 
whether with Christian or merely economical writers, have the one 
common object of promoting the worth and comfort of our species.*' 
(Preface, p. 1 .) 

Yet is It one of the evils of the present dov, ihnt there is a 
Hue of distinction, marked with pej nlior strengtli, between the 
rich community and the poor community, taken as bodies. 
They form two distinct groups, as it were; two divided, alien- 
ated, incongruous masses; with feelings hostile to ca(‘h other 
too frequently pervading both. The division extends, even, in 
some degree, to the religious public. There is a ricli church, 
and there is u ])oor church. And these are not one, but two : 
we mean, that they are by no means united by any visible bond 
of union as they ought to he. How little union is there even in 
public worship ! How small is th(j ratio of poor to rich in most 
congregations, compared with the ratio ol‘ poor to rich in the 
parishes or vicinities from which the congregations arc drawn. 
How many chapels in London and elsewhere are occupied al- 
most exclusively by the wealthier orders of worshippers; how 
many churches and meeting-houses almost exclusively by the 
middling orders: unless indeed we take into account the children 
who are brought there by schools, with perhaps a si)riiikling of 
adults of the lower orders, in an inverse ratio to their compa- 
rative numbers out of doors.* Not only, therefore, does the 
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umount of persons who attend religious worsliip throughout the 
country form afi alarming disproportion to the whole number of 
inhabitmits, but the calculation becomes even more alarming 
when w(i consider that even of those who do attend, the very 
reverse of a fair share are of the lower orders. VVe fear it may 
not only be said that the rich and tlie poor are divided in their 
public worship, but, something much worse than this, that, in a 
great majority of places, with the exception of the rising gene- 
ration brought together by means of schools, there arc no masses 
of poor who assemble to worship anywhere. This is bad. It is 
bad for the poor. But it is also bad for the rich. It is bad for 
them, even if they are sensible of the evil. But if they are in- 
sensibh; to it, it is worse. 

There will always exist a class of needy persons in the com- 
mimitv. This secmis to have be(*n taught by Moses, when he 
said, “ lh(‘ j)0()r«Hhall mwer cease out of the land.’’ And our 
Lord conlirjiis the ])rediclion, when he intimates that we are to 
hav(‘ the poor always willi us. We apprehend, there will 
always be a ndigious poor: we mean, religious persons not 
im rely in humble eireaimst/aiices, but sulfering the ills of po- 
verty : pcM'soiis, too, whose condition admits of being mended, 
^vhile it rtupiires to be mended ; and therel'ore persons wdiose 
condition wdl always offer, as it always has olfered, a stimulus 
to the devie-es and the ext*rtions of Christian benevolence. Jii 
former days, attempts vveue gemually independent and isolated, 
and of course litth* goo<l was oifoeted, in ('.oinpiirisoii with the 
mass of evil wliieh requinul to be remedied. It was reservW 
for the present age to adopt, upoi>an extensive scale, the sys- 
tem of societies; and great, but sUll inadecpiato results have 
followed. The breach l)etvveei! the riedi and tiie poor is not yet 
made up. The two incongruous bodies are not yet amalga- 
mated. — Yet we liail the era of societii's. They show that there is 
at least a very general w ish to do good. Add to this, more- 
over, that mu(‘h good has actually been done l)y them, and that 
much more is in progress. The ice hvis been broken. The first 
advances to re-union have been made, though re-imion is not 
yet ( Hected. The two masses arc approximating, and we hope, 
as they draw near, will bii found to approximate with a conti- 
nually accaderated velocity. But the object in view will not be 
accomplished while the main <levice of the day is to get at the 
poor only through the medium of societies. There must, first, 
be what Dr. Chalmers calls an aggressive movement (of w'hich 
more hereafter), and that on the part of individuals. While we 
endeavour to act on the poor only through societies, thougli 
societies have their use, it is as if we were endeavouring to act 
upon something with an instrument, which we were afraid of 
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touching with our hands : and therefore our influence on them 
is less direct and eflfectual than it ought to hej» Power is lost, 
as when we attempt to move a body placed at the advantageous 
end of a lever. 

Tlie object then, at present, is far from being attained. In 
most (even religious) neighl)ourhoods, much remains to be done; 
though, on coming to particular inquiry, much may be found to 
have been done already. To a rightly constituted mind, both 
what has been effected will be an encouragement, and what 
remains to be eftccted a stimulus, to farther exertion. We 
know at present of few places on which wo ca^uld lay our hands, 
and say that there the wants and the sufl’erings of tlie ‘mass of 
the poor have been peu'ccptibly relieved, or their comlition per- 
ceptibly ameliorated, by the eilbrts of the rich. And yrt with 
this there is the certainty that few are the vicinities where there 
are not persons in the present day, who, if they did but know 
how to go effectually to work, are willing, and ready, and de- 
sirous to begin, and to give their time, their attention, and their 
substance, to the great object of christianizing and conciliating 
a demoralized and alienated population. 

Many causes might be assigned of past failures. One is, a 
desponding apprehension that there is little to be done ; ano- 
ther, a bold, generalizing spirit, which attem])ts to do too much. 
Another still, as far as the religious poor are couceriuid, is llrat 
the church of Christ is too much blended and confoundi'd with 
the world: and still another is, that the church is not suHiciently 
cemented in itself. This last wx» apprehend to be the greatest 
obstacle of all. The comuiunioii of saints’’ is as little thought 
of, as if there were no such thing in existence. lluTe is little or 
no Christian unity. We do not mean as to attending the same 
place of worship, (though tliat undoubtedly is a desiral)le ob- 
ject), or being members of..tlie same deiiomiuatiou. On these 
])()iiits there might be a diffta-eiice of opinion and of practice, 
and yet a union of hearts. But we say, this union ol* lu'arts is 
wanting. Tliere is a want of feeling, on the part of tlui mem- 
bers of the Christian church, of every denomination, that the 
whole number of Christians in the world, and the whole num- 
ber ill every particular place, are one body, and a distinct so- 
ciety. We are not bigoted advocates tor conformity, which 
ofUiii exists without cominunioii. We are not bigoted advocates 
for the claims of our church, (though amongst her faithful 
children). But we are at least unbending advocates for the 
claims of the universal church of Christ. We have observed 
that there exists, we must say it, amongst most classes of be- 
lievers, a lamentable and very'observable want of proper, scrip- 
tural ideas, upon the subject of communion,— an inditterence 
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to right feelings iiy)on the subject, — and, sometimes, a reluc- 
tance to hoar ot them. The poorer brethren are the sufferers. 
The great enemy of the church has spread the disease through 
our ranks, and the miiltitude fall victims. 

N«(rov (TTparov dpas hockt^v, o^exovro ie 

It is too miKili forgotten, meanwhile, that the suffering Chris- 
tian poor are the honourable and the distinguished members of 
the community: that God “ hath chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs ol‘ the kingdom and that according 
as they have been “ visited,” “ clothed,” and ministered to, 
will be the division and Ihe final destinies of the last day. 

We have* no doubt, that if this grand obstacle to the ame- 
lioration of tlie condition of the poor arising out of the almost 
total want of religious unity among the religious of the mid- 
dling and high(‘r classes could once b(‘ overcome, then that 
other ol)stacIe, ihe grand division of the rich and the poor into 
two parlies, which would still continue to exist, would soon be 
ovmvome also. If the rich (‘Jiurchand the poor i‘.hurch, instead 
of being each totally disunited and dismembered as they now 
art‘, formed (‘ach a mass, they would soon begin to act upon one 
aiiofher. Tlie w^anls of the whole poor would act upon the 
Christian sensibility of the whole rich: the united zeal and re- 
sou rc(‘s of tlio rich would act on the exigences of the poor : — • 
and w(i shouhl soon see another state ol‘ things. Aleaiuvhile, 
any plan deserves attention, which offers the means of accele- 
rating this most desirable cousumniatibn, and we gladly hail 
till' work of Dr. Chalmers, of which we shall now^ proceed to 
offer some account. 

I 111! litli* to the publication is by no means inayipropriate. It 
IS to be published (piarterly, and wn have now thrci.^ numbers 
bidbre us, each containing a chapter. In the main, our views 
comj)letely coincide with the author’s. But, on one or two 
yaunts, it will be seen that we are at issue. And on these we 
shall Irankly express our sentiments. 

Number, or Chapter, tin* ffrst is inscribed, “ The Advantage 
and Possibility of assimilating a Town to a Country Parish.” 
Ihe subjticts of whii*h it treats are arranged under iho follow- 
ing topics : lirst, the error of those political philanthropists who 
do not admit Christianity, as an eh'ment, into tluur syiecula- 
tions; secondly, the error of those Christian philanthropists 
who do not admit political science, as an element, into theirs ; 
and, thirdly, the invasions of y)rofcssional function which minis- 
ters in Scotland have lately experienced, especially in towns, 
by sccularities wdiich have been •laid upon the clerical office. 
Under the first head. Dr. Chalmers seems to intimate the pos- 
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sibillty of tlicse two classes of which he speaks, political ecO’^ 
nomists and Christian philanthropists, aifording* niiitiial assist- 
ance in the ^reat work of moral reform Now, as far as afford- 
ing mutual information goes, we agree with him. Ihit, as to their 
acting together, we c.onceive tliere is little prospect of its ever 
taking place. The Christian j^hilaiithropist meets indeed the 
mere political economist at the c|uartcrly or yearly assembly. 
But then he may generally count u[)on having all the work of 
detail to himself, and most probably v\ ill see and hear little 
more of his coadjutor, fill the next general meeting. But be 
this as it may, if we may be permitted to speak from our own 
observation and experience, we should say iliat when *it comes 
to acting and to detail, the Christian, in labouring for Chrij^- 
tian objects, can only act with Christians, ff .)elu)sha[>hat 
chooses to go down with Ahab, even for so good a {Mir|H)sc as 
that of fighting against tiie Syrians, he must take the conse- 
quences ot‘ being found in such bad company, and may have 
to fly for his life. 

AVe have also another exc(‘ptior! to make. are not now 
going to enter into a particular discussion of w hat appear to 
be Dr, Chalmers’s j)oUtical principles, though wn cannot but 
confess, they ditfer frcun what a]>pear to us to be tin; s(‘t of opi- 
nions neu\ssanhj connected with those sound views of iwangeli- 
cal truth which, in so many of his w'(>rks, the Doctor has so ably 
maintained. But we cannot lielp asking, and we ask it watli 
the deference due to his high character, why should he express 
them here ? Why should lui bring them Ibrvvard in a work in 
which political feelings should be the last to show themselves ! 
Ill one place, lie adopts Urn lauguagt* of tlie pulltlrid et-ouo- 
mist, and censures, with some asperity, the “ obtrusive inter- 
ferences ”«of goveruinent. (J^lge 5.) lii aiiotlier, and that in 
his eharac^ter of a Christian minister, In* employs the language 
of resentment, we had almost said of meiiace, in animadverting 
on the “ profanation” inflicted by “ the rulers of our coun- 
try,” on the saiiri'dness of its ollhaating ministers, (F. 135, «36.) 
It is our feeling, that tliere is an inconsistency in all this. A 
man, whose political feelings are such as are here expressed, and 
whose religious sentiments are such as we know Dr. Chalmers’s 
to be, must, we apprehend, give up one or the other, for we can- 
not see how botli can long be retained together. We have 
thought it necessary to hear our testimony upon these subjects; 
and, having thus, as it w^ere, lifted oH’ a load from our minds, 
are happy in being able to proc(*ed, with a f(‘eling of unniixed 
apj>r(.nal, to the c.onsideration of almost every part of the Doc-: 
tor’s vi(wvs and sentiments with regard to llic main objects of 
his work. 
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The i;Teat initial Rupcriority which the merely Christian has 
over the iii(;r(*ly^civil phllautliropist, is well marked in the fol- 
lo\viiii>; passao'e. 

Our political writers, if at all honestly desirous of obtaining a ful- 
filment for their own speculation, should look towards the men who are 
fitted to expatiate among the people, in the capacity of their most 
acceptable and efficient moralists. It is evident that they themselves 
are not the bi'st adapted for such a practical movement through a 
community of human beings. It is not by any topic, or any deinon- 
sl ration of theirs, that we can at all look lor a general welcome and 
admiitaiice amongst families. Let one of their number, for example, 
go forth with the argument of Malthiis, or any other of the lessons of 
political economy, and that, for the purpose of enlightening the practice 
and observation of his neighbourhood. The very first reecj)tion that 
h(‘ nu‘t with Avoiild, in all hkeliliood, check the further progress of this 
moral and benevolent adventure, and stamp upon it all the folly, and 
all the fruitlessness of Quixotism. People would laugh, or wonder, 
or be offended, and a sense of the utterly ridiculous, would soon 
attach itself to this expedition, and lead him to abandon it. Now, 
herein lies the great initial siiperioiity which the merely Christian has 
over the merely civil philantiiropist. He is armed with a topic of 
ready and pertinent introduction, with which he may go round a popu- 
lation, and come into dose and extensivi; contact with all the families, 
l.et his eiT.md be connected with religion, and even though a very 
obscure, and wliolly unsanctioned individual, he may enter within the 
precincts of nearly every household, and not meet u ith one act of rude- 
iichs or resistance during the whole of his progress, tilioiild he only, 
for example, invite their young to his sabbath-school, he, M’ith this for 
his professed object, would find himself in possession of a passport 
upon which, and more especially among the common ranks of society, 
lie might step into almost t‘very dwelling-place — and engage the in- 
mates in conversations of piety — and leave, at least, the sensations of 
cordialily and gratitude behind him — and pave liie way tj^r successive 
ajiplicalions of the same influence — and secure this acknowledgment 
in favour of his subject, that it is wortli^' of being proposed on the one 
side, and worthy of being entcrtaincil, and patiently listened to, on 
the other. It is not of bis final success that we are now speaking. 
It is of his advantageous outset. It is of that wide and effect iial door 
of access to the population, which the C’hristian philanthropist has, 
and which the civil |)hiianthropist lias not — and from which it follows, 
that if the lcs.sons of* the former are at all fitted to induce a habit fa- 
vourable to the objects of the latter, the economist who under-rates the 
gospc'l of Jesus Christ, and the zeal of its devoted labourers, is deposing 
from their rightful estimation, the best auxiliaries of his cause.*' (P. 10 
— PJ.) 

Such is the true state of the case. In this warfare, cliarity, 
l)(‘rM;vering kindness, Chrisfiaii henevoh'iu e, are tlie only tdlec 
lual weapons. Nor, though the n^sulfs of secular benefit 
and improvement may be "expected to follow the ellorts of 
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Buch labourers, need these be made the object, nor indeed 
ouo'ht they to be. ^ 

It would save a world of misconception, were it distinctly kept in 
mind that, for the purpose of giving effect to the lessons of the econo- 
mist, it is not necessary Jbr him who labours in the gospel-vineyard 
either to teach, or even so much as to understand, these lessons. Let 
him singly confine himself to his own strict and peculiar business — let 
him labour for innnortality alone — let his single aim be to convert and 
to Christianise, and, as the result of prayer and exertion, to succeed in 
depositing with some, the faith of the New Testament, so as that they 
shall hold forth to the esteem and the imitation of many, the virtues of 
the New Testament — and he docs more lor the civil and economical 
well-being of his neighbourhood, than he ever could do by the indii- 
ence of all secular demonstration. Let his desire and his devotedness 
bo exclusively toward the life that is to come, and witlioiit borrowing 
one argument from the interest of the life that now is, will he do more 
to bless and to adorn its condition, than can be dope by all the other 
efforts of patriotism and philosophy put together. It were worse than 
ridiculous, and it most assuredly is not requisite for him to become 
the champion of any economic theory, with the principles of which he 
should constantly be infusing either his pulpit or his parochial nuiiis- 
trutioiis. Ills ofKce may be upheld in the entire as[>eet o'f its saered- 
ncss — and the main desire and prayer («f his heart toward (Jod, in hg.- 
half of his brctluvn, may be tliat they should he saved — and the en- 
grossment of his mind with the one thing needlhl, may he as com[)lete 
as was that of the Apostle, who determined to know nothing among 
his hearers, save Jesus Christ, ai.d him crucified — and yet, such is the 
fulness of the blessing of the gospel with which he is fraught, that 
while he renders the best possible service to the converts whom, un- 
der the Spirit of (iod, he lias gained to its cause; he also, in the per- 
son of these converts, renders the best possible contribution to the 
temporal good of society. It is enough, that th(*y have been rescued 
from tlie dominion of sensuality ; — it is enough that they have become 
the disciples of that book, which, while it teaches them to he fervent 
in spirit, teaehes tluem also to be nut slothful in business; — it is enough 
that the CJiristian faith lias been formed with such power in their 
hearts, as to bring out the Christian morals into visible exemplification 
upon their history; — it is enough that the principle within them, if it 
do not propagate its own likeness in others, can, at least, like the salt to 
which tliey have been compared, season a wliole vicinity w ith many of 
its kindred and secondary attributes. There is not a more familiar exhi- 
bition in liurnblc life than that alliance, in virtue of wliieli a Christian 
family is almost always sure to be a well-conditioned family. And 
yet its members are utterly iinversant cither in the maxims or in the 
speculations of political science.*’ (P. 12 — I f.) 

The conclusion of this part of the siibj(jct is well worth the 
readtjr’s attention. 


Let me finish my observations on this part of the subject^ with 
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advcrtiii"- to the way in which the re-action of a people’s turbulence 
is ever sure to follow the neglect of a people’s Christianity— how, of 
all modes of intolerance, that intolerance of irreligion, which de- 
nounces the faith of the New Testament as fanaticism, brings, in its 
train, the most wolhl Ibrfeiturcof all civil and all political advantages; 
insomuch, that the deadliest enemy of our state, is not what has been 
called a metliodistical spirit among the people; but its deadliest 
enemy, by far, is a persecuting church, which would thwart all that is 
serious and evangelical in the desires of the people— and which, in so 
doing, tramples on those sacred accommodations that (Jod has esta- 
blished between the longings of an awakened heart, and the truth that 

is unto salvation.” (P. 17.) 

• 

If wf* nvay judge from these expressions, there must be a 
wofiil liostility lo tlie progress l)oth,of religious truth and of 
moral improvement in some unworthy members of the church 
of Scotland. 

Under the next iopic of discussion, namely, the error of those 
Chrislian philanthropists who despite the i)olitical economist, 
the advimtiigos of “ en external machinery for the furtherance 
of any (Jlirislian enterprise,” are very ably stated. Ibit we pass 
on <0 thetirstdevelopeineiit of theideaof assiniiluting the town 
to the country parish. 

“ We hold the possibility, and we cannot doubt the advantage of 
assimilating a town to a country parish. We think that the same 
moral regimen, which, under the parochial and ecclesiastical system 
of Scotland, has been set up, and witli sr) much cllect, in her country 
paris!)es, may, by a few simple and attainable processes, be introduced 
into the most crowded of Iut cities, and with as signal and conspicuous 
an oileet on the whole habit and character of tlieir population — that 
the single relationship which obtains between a minister and his peo- 
ple in the former situation, may be kept up with all the purity and 
entireness of its influences in the latUr situation ; aiuPbe equally 
available to the formation of a wcll-coiulitioiied peasantry ; in a word, 
that there is no such dissimilarity between town and country, as to 
prevent the great national superiority of Scotland, in respect of her 
well-principled and well-educated people, b(‘ing just as observable in 
(ilasgovv or Kdinhurgh, for example, as it is in the most retired of 
her districts, and these under the most diligent process of moral and 
religious cultivation. So that, while the profligacy which obtains in 
every crowded and concentrated mass of human beings, is looked upon 
by many a philanthropist as one of tliose helpless and irreclaimable dis- 
tempers of the body politic, for which there is no remedy — do we main- 
tain, that there are certain practicable sirrangcments which, under 
the blessing of God, will stay this growing calamity, and >vould, 
by the perseverance of a few years, land us in a purer and a better 
generation, 

“ One most essential step towards so desirable an assimilation in a 
large city parish, is a numerous and well-appointed agency. The 

fi 
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assimilation does not lie here in the external frame-work ; for, In fi 
small country parish the minister alone, or with a :xry few coadjutors 
of a small session, may bring the personal influence of his kind and 
Christian attentions to bear upon all the families. Among the ten 
thousand of a city parish, this is impossible; and, therelbre, what 
he cannot do but partially and superficially in his own person, must, 
if done substantially, be done in the person of others. And he, by 
dividing his parish into small manageable districts — and assigning one 
or more of his friends, in some capacity or other, to each of them — 
and vesting them with tmeh a right cither of superintendence or of 
inquiry, as will always be found to be gratefully met by the popula- 
tion — and so raising, as it were, a ready intermedium of communication 
betw^eeii himself and the inhabitants of his parish, may at leifgth attain 
an assimilation in point of result to a country parish, though not in the 
means by w'hich he arrived at it. lie can in his own person maintain 
at least a pretty close and habitual intercourse with the more re- 
markable cases; and as for the moral charm of cordial and (liristian 
acquaintanceship, he can spread it abroad by deputation over that part 
of the city which has been assigned to him. In this way, an in- 
fluence, long uiifelt in towns, ma)'^ be speedily restored to them ; and 
they, w'e allirm, know nothing of this tlepartment of our nature, who 
are blind to the truth of the position — that out of the single elements 
of attention, and advic-e, and civility, and good-will, conveyed through 
the tenements of the poor, by men a little more elevated in rank than 
themselves, a far more purifying and even monj gracious operation 
can be made to descend upon them, than ever w'ill be achieved by 
any other of the ministrations of charity.'’ (P. — 27.) 

In these ideas we se(^ nothing iinpraclicahle. We apprehend, 
however, that a difticultv would be found in the sani(‘ attempts 
in England, from tlie diifevent chuimder of our ])opulation. It 
sirik(;s us, from wdiat our author so confidently says of the 
grateful acceptance of attention, and advice, and civility l)y 
the people, that there must be some shades of difference be- 
tween the character of the lower orders of the inhabitants of 
an English and a Scoteli town. But it is undoubtedly true, 
too, that a Christian philanthropist, eve;n with us, will always 
find enough, and more than enough, to ene.ourago and amply 
reward his laboiirs among the poor. But, if he is not the 
bearer of temporal relief, he must not expect that his good will 
and his good advice will infallibly insure him influence and a 
welcome 

We read the following passage with pleasure, and take it to 
be generally true, even as applicable to the case of our own 
country. 

“ There is one lesson that we need not teach, for experience has 
already taught it, and that is, the kind influence which the mere pre- 
sence of a human lieing has upoh his fellows. Let tlie attention be- 
stowed upon another, be the genuine emanation of goodwill, and there 
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25 only one thing more to make it irresistible. T\\e readiest way oF 
finding access to a inan’s heart, is to go into his house, and there to 
perform the deed kindness, or to ac(iuit ourselves oF the wonted 
and the looked For acknowledgment. By j)ulting ourselves under the 
rool* oF a j)oor neighbour, we in a nmmier put ourselves under his 
protection — we render him for the time our superior — we throw our 
reception on his generosity, and we may be assured that it is a confi- 
dence which will almost never Fail us If Christianity be the errand 
on which the inov(^ment is made, it will open the door of almost every 
family: and even the proiane and the profligate will come to recog- 
nise the worth of that principle, w Iiich j)rompts the unwearied assi- 
duity of sueli services. By every circuit which is made among them, 
there is atUuni d a higher vantage ground of moral and spiritual in- 
fluence ; and, in spite of all tliat has been said of the ferocity of 
city po[)ulation, in sucih rounds of visitation there is none of it to be 
met with, even among the lowest receptacles of human worthlessness. 
This is tiie home walk in which is earned, if not a proud, at least a 
peaceful, popularity-w-the po])ularity of the heart — the greetings of 
men, wdio, touched even by the cheapest and easiest services of kind- 
ness, liavc nothing to give but their wishes of kindness back again, 
but, in giving these, have crowned such pious attentions with the only 
popularity that is worth the aspiring after — the popularity that is won 
in the bosom of families, and at the side of death beds.’' (P, 29, bO.) 

^.)u the third leading topic of discussion of Chap. I, we 
shall not dwell, as it seems to be writleii witli a [larlieiilar 
reference to the case* of the clergy of Scotland: on wlioin, it 
ujipears, lunnerons seenlnr duties connected with the secular 
iiiten’sts of the p{'()j)1e have been forced, and that in such over- 
wludinmg variety, that there is left to tlunu, in many cases, 
litth* leisure for the pcicailiar studies and duties of tlieir ollice. 
W e are not aware that with us the evil lias ever amounti^d to 
this. One passage, how()ver, presouls some such useful hints, 
of general im|)()rtance, on the dangers which altemrthe dese- 
cration of the clerical character, thaji we are tempted to tran- 
scribe it. 

“ But there Is one princijdc in human nature, which, if the system 
be not done away, will, in time, give a most tremendous certainty to 
all our predictions. It does not bear so bard on the natural indo- 
lence oi man, to spend his life in bustling and miscellaneous activity, 
as to sptMid his liib in meditation and jirayer. The former Is positively 
the easier course of existence. The two habits suit very ill togetlier; 
and, in some individuals, there is an utter incompatibility betwixt 
them. But should the alternative be presented, of adopting the one 
habit or the other, singly, the position is unquestionable, that it were 
better for his ease, and health, comfort, and cheerfulness, that a man 
shall lend out bis person to all the variety of demands lor attendance, 
and of demands for ordinary business, ,whicli^e brought to bear ujvon 
him, than that he should give up his mind to the labours of a 
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strenuous and sustained thoughtfulness. Now, just calculate tlie force 
of the temptation to a!){uidon studvi and to abandon scholarship, \vh(‘n 
personal comfort and the public voice both unite' to lure him away 
from them— wdien the popular smile would insinuate him into such a 
path of employment, as, if he once enter, he must bid adieu to all the 
stern exercises of a contemplative solitude ; and the popular frown 
glares upon that retirement, in which he might consecrate his best 
powers to the best interests of a sadly misled and miscalculating ge- 
neration — when the hosannahs of the multitude cheer him on to what 
may be comparatively termed a life of amusement; and the con- 
demnation both of unlettered wealth and unlettered poverty, is made 
to rest upon his name, should he refuse to let down the painful dis- 
cipline of his mind, by frittering it all away amongst these lighter 
varieties of management, and of exertion, which, by the practice of 
our cities, are habitually laid upon him. Such a tenipmtion must 
come, in time, to he irresistible ; and just in proportion as it is yielded 
to> must there be a portion of talent withdrawn from the literature of 
theology. There must be a desertion of all that is line, and exquisite, 
and lolty> in its contemplations. There must be a relapse from the 
science and the industry of a former generation. There must be a 
decline of theological attainments and theological authorship. There 
must be a yearly progress of decay and of deterioration, in tin’s branch 
of our national literature. There must be a descending movement 
towards the tame, and the feeble, and the common-place. And thus, 
for the wTetched eclat of getting clergy to do, with their hands, what 
thousands can do as well as they, ntay our cities come, at loigth, to 
barter aw^ay the labour of their minds, and give such a blow to theo- 
logy, that, amongst men of scholarship and general cultivation, it will 
pass for the most languishing of the sciences.” (P. 4*5 — 4?7.) 

Perhaps the great evil to be apprehended under such circum- 
stances, is an interruptioirto that minute and continual study 
of the Scriptures, which every minister must feel to he (‘sseii- 
tial both \i) his spiritual health and to his professional nsiiful- 
ness. 

Chapter the second treats of the influence of locality in 
towns/’ The general plan of plnlanthroj)i(i societies, it is ob- 
served, whether for relief or for insiriu'tion, is to spread their 
operations over a large tract of ground. To this plan Dr. 
Chalmers objects ; and, contining his illustrations, in the first 
instance, to the case of Sunday schools, undtntakes to show 
the advantages of a more limited system; or, as he says, ‘"to 
illustrate a principle of philanthropic management, for which 
we can find no better designation, than the influence of locality 
in large towns.” — This principle he proceeds to develope. 

“ In most of the Sabbath school societies w'ith which we arc ac- 
quainted, this principle is disregarded. 71ie teachers arc indiscrimi- 
nately stationed in all parts of the city, and the pupils are as indis- 
criminately drawn from all parts of the c ity. Now, i>vhat we affirm 
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is, that the effectiveness of each individual teacher is greatly augment- 
ed, if a definite locality be given to him ; and that a number of teachers, 
spread over any giten neiglibourhood on this principle, is armed, in 
conse(|iieiit\‘ of it, with a much higher moral power over the habits 
and opinions of tlie rising generation. 

Let a small portion of the town, with its geographical limits, be 
assigned to such a teacher. Let his place of instruction be withi^^ 
this locality, or as near as possible to its confines. Let him restrain 
his attentions to the children of its families, sending forth no invita- 
tions to those who are without, and encouraging, as far as it is proper, 
the attendance of all wlio are within. Under such an arrangement, 
he will attain a comfort and an efficiency in Iiis work, which, with the 
common arrangement, is utterly unattainable. And, vv'e farther con- 
ceive, that, if tills local assignation of teachers were to become general, 
it wxiuld lead to far more precious and lasting consequences of good 
to society.” (P. 5L) 

Tluj udvaulages of this system arc of various kinds. First, 
those wliu-h regard the teacher. — 

Me, with a select and appropriate vineyard thus lying before lilm, 
will feel himself far more powerfully urged, than when under the com- 
mon arrangement, tt) go forth among its families. However subtle an 
exercise it may recjuire from another, faithfully to analyse the effect 
ugon liis mind, he himself has only to try it, and lie will soon become 
sensible of the strong additional interest that lie acquires, in virtue of 
having a small and specific locality assigned to him. When the subject, 
on which he is to operate, thus offers itself to his contemplation, in the 
shape of one unbrokeu field, or of one entire and continuous body, it 
acts as a more distinct and imperative call upon him, to go out upon 
the enterprise. lie will leel a kind of property in tlie families ; and the 
very circ’nmstanee of a material limit around their habitations, serves 
to strengthen this impression, by furnishing to his mind a sort of asso- 
ciation with the badges and the landmarks of |n- 0 ])erty. At all events, 
the very visibility of the limit, by constantly leading him4o perceive 
the length and the breadth of his task, holds out an inducement to his 
energies, which, liowever difficult to expi^iin, will he powerfully felt and 
proceeded on. 'J'hcre is a very great dilference, in respect of its prac- 
tical influence, between a task that is indefinite, and a task tliat is 
clearly seen to be overtakeable. Hie one has the effect to paralyze ; 
the other, to quicken exertion. It serves most essentially to spirit on 
his undertaking, when, by every new movement, one feels himself to 
be drawing sensibly nearer to tlie accomplishment of it — wlien, by every 
one house that he enters, he can count the lessening number before 
him, through which he has yet to pass with his proposals for the attend- 
ance of their children — and wdien, by the distinct and definite portion 
which is still untiavelled, he is constantly reminded of what he has to 
do, ere that district, which he feels to be his own, is thoroughly per- 
vaded. He can go over his families, too, with far less expense of loco- 
niotion, than under the common system of Sabbath schools; and, for 
the same reason, can he more fully and frequently reiterate his atten- 
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tions; and ft will diarm him onwards, to find tliat he is sensibly trans- 
lating hiniseii'into a stricter and kinder relationship with the people of 
his district; and, if he have a taste for cordial interciurse witli the fel- 
lows of his own nature, he will be gladdened and encouraged !)y his 
growing familiarity with them all ; and thus will he turn the vicinity 
which he has chosen, into a home-walk of many charities ; and recog- 
iik^d as its moral benetactor, will his kindness, and his judgment, and 
liis Christianity, be put forth with a well-earned and weli-estahlished 
influence, in behalf of a grateful jmjmlation." (P, 5()— JS.) 

Another advantage of the arrangement is its efiect in calling 
out the attendance of the taught. 

“ The invitation conies upon them with iar greater jiowcr, wlieu it is 
to attend the weekly lessons which are given out in the close vicinity of 
their own habitations, than where it is to attend at some distant place', 
where children arc asseinhled from all quarters of the city. And tlu^ 
vicinity of the place of instruction to the taught is not t!ie only point 

of juxtaposition which goes to secure and lo piTj^auale tlieir iitleml- 
ancc. There Is also much in the jiixtaposliion of the taught lo one 
another. This brings what may be called the greg:uious principli' into 
fuller play. What children will not do singly, they will do with delight 
and readiness in a flock. I'his comes powei fully to the aid of the other 
advantages which belong to the local system — where tin* teaclier will 
not only experience a kind reception at his first outset aiming the fg- 
niilies, but will find, that in the course of a very few rounds, he en- 
gages, for his scholars, not a small projiortion of the young, hut a great 
majority of those in the district. And if he just follow up eaeli act of 
absence, on tlie part of the children, by a call of imjuiry upon tlieir 
parents, he will succeed in controlling them to regular and conliiuied 
attendance — a habit, which, with a sliglit exert-iou of eaie, upon his 
part, may be so kept up and sVrengtbcned, as to obtain, in the little vi- 
cinage over which he presides, all the certainty of a meclianica! 
operation.” (P. .5tS, 59.) 

There are also, tliirdly, geiu'ral 'advantages, which ( vtt'iul to 
the whole populiitioji of th« disirict. 

‘‘That very influence wliich binds the teacher to tlie families, docs, 
though by a looser and feebler tie, bind the families to each other. 
One great desideratum in large towns, is an ac(|uaintanceship among 
the contiguous families. And to promote tliis, every arrangLinent in 
itself right, should be promoted, which brings out the in-dwcllers of Oiie 
vicinity to one conmiou place of repair, and brings upon them one 
common ministration. We believe, that the total want of parish 
schools, and the total neglect of the riglit of parishioners, to a prefer- 
ence for scats in parish churches, have, in addition to a mischief of a 
deadlier and more direct character, withheld from our population the 
great, though collateral advantage that we are now insisting on. It is 
an advantage, which is, in a great degree, made up by the local arrange- 
ment of Sabbath' schools — w'herc, by the next-door neighbours being 
supplied with one common point of reference, and their children being 
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led to meet in each other’s houses^ at one common work of preparation^ 
and all being furnished with one common topic of simple, but heart- 
felt gratitude — tliat moral distance is somewhat alleviated, which ob- 
tains in our great cities, without any counteraction whatever, even 
among those- living under the same roof, and which powerfully contri- 
butes, among other causes, to stamp a louring and unsocial aspect, on 
a city population.” (P. 59, 60.) 

With these advantages are contrasted the defects of the or- 
dinary system. 

The common system of Sabbath-schooling, has none of these ad- 
vantages. The families that furnish children to the same teacher, may 
lie at a wide physical distance from each other ; and it is therefore sel- 
dom that he holds any week-day intercourse at all, with the few and 
scattered houses, out of which his scholars repair to him — or that he 
maintains any common understanding with the parents about their 
young — or that he joins his guardianship with theirs, in calling the ab- 
sentees to account for their acts of non-attendance — or that he forms 
acquaintance with them upon that most gratifying and welcome of all 
intimations, that their children are doing well. The close and oft-re- 
peated influences, in virtue of which, a local teacher may incorporate 
his school, with the habit of all the families that are allotted to him^ 
are wanting to the general teacher. The latter may still, however, head 
^a most numerous and respectable school ; but this is more in virtue of 
a pre-existent desire for Christian instruction, than of any desire which 
he himself has excited among the families. Attendance upon a ge- 
neral teacher, in spite of distance and other disadvantages, gcnermly 
argues, and is indeed the fruit of a certain value and pre-disposition for 
the lessons of Christianity. Attendance on a local teacher, is oftener 
tlu; fruit, not of an original, but of a communicated taste for his in- 
structions. It is a produce of his own gathering. It is the result, not 
of a spontaneous, but of a derived movement, to which he himself gave 
the primary impulse, by going aggressively forth upon a given terri- 
tory ; and which he perpetuates and keeps up by his frcqpent calls, and 
his unremitting vigilance, and his oft-repeated applications, brought to 
bear upon one and the same neighbourhood.” (P. 60, 61.) 

Wti have not scTupled to be large in our extracts, as they 
.contain the dcvclopeinent of IIkj author’s views. On the plan 
which overlooks the spiritual wants of an immediate vicinity, 
to occupy itself with more remote atteutions, it is evident that 
we must he constantly making up our minds to pass over much 
evil that is before our eyes, and fortifying our feelings against 
the sense of it. The result must be, a fatal deadness to the 
existence of moral evil, which will not fall, in tlie end, to para- 
lyze our remote, as well as our moni domestic exertions. In 
the latter part of the last extract, Dr. Chalmers begins to speak 
on a very miportviut subject, to which he more than once, recurs, 
namely, the necessity of aggressive exertions in the warfare ot 
Christian beiiovolemje.' The subject is thus illustrated. 
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The question is* how shall the influence of a Sabbath school be 
'brought most readily and most abundantly into contact with their 
families? Which of the two parties* the teacher or those to be taught* 
should make the first advances to such an approximation ? To meet 
this question* let it ever be remembered* that there is a wide and a 
mighty difference between the wants of our physical* and those of our 
moral and spiritual nature. In proportion to our want of food is our 
•desire for food ; but it is not so with our want of knowledge, or virtue* 
or religion. The more destitute we are of these last* the more dead we 
are as to any inclination for them. A general system of Sabbath 
schooling may attract towards it all the predisposition that there is for 
Christian instruction* and yet leave the majority as untouched and as 
unawakened as it found them. In moving through the lancs^nd the 
recesses of a long-neglected population* will it be found of the fear- 
ful multitude* that not only is their acquaintance with the Gospel 
■extinguished, but their wish to obtain an acquaintance with it is also 
extinguished. They not only have no righteousness* but they have 
no hungering nor thirsting after it. A general teacher may draw some 
kindred particles out of this assemblage. He may bring around him 
euch families as arc of a homogeneous quality with himself. Those 
purer ingredients of the mass, which retain so much of the etherial 
character as to have an etherial tendency* may move towards a place 
of central and congenial attraction* though at a considerable distance 
from them ; and even though* in so doing, they have to come sepa- 
rately out from that overwhelming admixture with which they are 
encompassed. But the bulky sediment remains untouched and sta- 
tionary ; and, by its power of assimilation, too* is all the while adding 
to its own magnitude. And thus it is both a possible thing that schools 
may multiply* under a general system* and that out of the resources 
■of a mighty population* an overfiowing attendance may be afforded 
to each of them, while an hum^de fraction of the whole is all that is 
■overtaken ; and below the goodly superficies of a great apparent stir 
.and activity* may an unseen structure of baser materials deepen and 
accumulate urderneath* so as to furnish a solution of the fact* that 
with an increase of Christian exertion amongst us* there should* at 
•one and the same time, be an increase of heathenism,” (P. 61 — 63 .) 

Christianity may hold her ground, indeed, while she limits 
herself to this stationary system. But it is clear that she can 
never gain her complete aiicf destined triumph till she has m«ved 
■out her forces to the attack. 

** The doings to which we have adverted, may bear, with a kind of 
magnetic influence, on all that is kindred in character to their own 
design and their own principle. They may communicate a movement 
to the minority who will* but leave still and motionless the majority 
who will not. Whole streets and whole departments may be nearly 
untouched by them. There is the firm and the obstinate growth of a 
sedentary corruption, which will require to be more actively assailed. 
It is certainly cheering to count the positive numbers on the side of 
Christianity ; but* beyond the ken of ordinary notice, there is an out'^ 
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numbering both on the side of weekly profligacy, and, of Sabbath 
profanation. Theje is room enough for apparent Christianity, and 
real corruption, to be gaining ground together, each in their respective 
territories ; and the delusion is, that, while many are rejoicing in the 
symptoms of our country’s reformation, the country itsjelf may be 
ripening for some awful crisis, by which to mark, in characters of ven- 
geance, the consummation of its guilt. 

“ In these circumstances do we know of no expedient, by which 
this woful degeneracy can be arrested and recalled, but an actual 
search and entry upon the territory of wickedness. A mere signal of 
invitation is not enough. In reference to the great majority, and in 
reference to the most needful, this were as powerless as was the bid- 
ding to thh marriage-feast of the parable. We must have recourse, at 
last, to the final expedient that was adopted on that occasion ; or, in 
other words, go out to the streets and the highways, and by every fair 
measure of moral, and personal, and friendly application, compel the 

multitude to come in. We must do with the near what we are doing 
with the distant wofld. We do not expect to Christianise the latter, 
by messages of entreaty, from the regions of Paganism ; but we send 
our messages to them. Neither do wc give a roving commission to the 
bearers, hut assign to each of them their respective station in that 
field, which is the world. And we most assuredly need not expect to 
Christianise any city of nominal Christendom, by waiting the demand 
of its various districts, for religious instruction, and acting upon the 
demands as they arrive. There must just be as aggressive a move- 
ment in the one case as in the other. There is not the same physical 
distance, but there is nearly the same moral distance, to be described 
» with both ; and they who traverse this distance, though without one 
mile of locomotion to the place of their labour, do, in effect, main- 
tain the character, and fulfil the duty of missionaries." (P. 66, 67.) 

There is great justice in this last observation. Neither do we 
consider 

“ How utterly alienated the great majority of our yoifng are from 
all Christian opportunities ; and that there is an unobserved heathen- 
ism amongst us, which stands as much* in need of being aggressively 
entered upon from without, as the heathenism of antiquity stood in 
need of apostles. Such is the lack of churches, and sucli is tlie dreary 
nnd unprovided extent of our city parishes, that the majority of our 
people may be said to live in a state of excommunication from all the 
privileges of a Christian land.” (P. 79. ) 

When we hear these rumours of aggressive efforts on the part 
of Christianity, they awaken us to some encouraging reflections. 
They direct our thoughts to those times of which it is said, 

then look up, and lift up your heads : for your redemption 
draweth nigh.’^ The page of prophecy does certainly authorize 
us to look for extraordinary and aggressive exertions on the 
part of the Christian church, as one prognostic of her final tri- 
umph, and a token of the approaching consummation of all 
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thinjfs. We have seen her, at earlier periods of her history, 
assailec*, and acting on the defensive. But ^ we advance, we 
• find her affairs assuming a new character. It is now her enemies' 
turn to be attacked. This is what we are to expect at eventime. 
This is what we are to look for at that eventful period, when the 
’ affairs of this world are to draw towards their consummation. 
She will at length move out her forces to the attack. From morn- 
ing to evening Tier foes continue their assaults ; and she repulses 
them indeed, but can do little more. But at length, as the shades 
of night draw on, their own efforts begin to exhaust them. They 
. return perhaps to the charge, but they return reluctant and dis- 
heartened. Discomfited in all their former onsets, baffled in 
every stratagem, they begin to feel, thvit, after all their efforts, 
the day is not to be theirs. Dismal forebodings of defeat and 
rout are already whispered through their ranks, and their line 
wavers as it advances. Each attack becomes morc^ feeble than 
the last, and is repulsed with greater ease. Till at length, shat- 
tered, breathless, and bewildered, they pause from farther 
efibrts, and hover between despair and flight. But then comes 
their turn to be attacked. Then comes the time for moving out 
against them. The Leader against whom they have been direc'.t- 
ing all their forces, and whose lines they have attempted to 
shake in vain, now advances in his turn upon them, with every 
balnier of his host unfurled, and with all the thunders of his ar- 
tillery awakened. Vain is their resistance. He bears all before 
him. Flight and terror succeed. The hour of victory and of ven- 
geance is come. And nothing is heard throughout the night, 
but the shouts, the groans, the discord,' and the havoc of the 
pursuit. 

But, be it well remembered, that we are forewarned of no 
desolation,! except of the powers of ignorance and darkness, 
.110 vi'iigcance except against the enemies and the opposers of 
what is good. Of a far different character arc the conquests of 
the Prince of Peace, and of the earthly warrior. He destroys 
not that which is good. He only destroys that which is itself a 
source of evil and destruction. Great will be the terror of that 
day. But it will be terror only to the sons of terror and vio- 
huico. 

With respect to the local system, a trial is recoiiimcnded as 
the ‘only thing necessary to evince its excellence. 

Any one, at most, or two philanthropists, may set forth upon such 
an experiment. They will soon, in the course of their inquiries, be 
enabled to verify the actual state of our city families, and, at the same 
time, their openness to the influence of a pervading operation. T^et 
them, for this purpose, make thcir*<actual entrance upon a district which 
they have previously chalked out as the ground of their benevolent 
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enterprise ; and It were better, that it should be in some poor and ne- 
glected part of the city. Let the one introduce the other to every 
family; and on tlfe simple errand that he meant to set up a Sabbath- 
school, to be just at hand, and for the vicinity around him. With no 
other manner than that which Christian kindness would dictate, and 
just such questions as arc consistent with the respect which evciy 
human being should entertain for another, we promise him, not merely 
a civil, but a cordial reception in almost every house, and a discreet 
answer to all his inquiries. The first thing which, in ail likelihood, will 
meet his observation, is the mighty remainder of good that is left for him 
to do, amid the number and exertion of the general Sabbath-schools 
that arc on every side of liirn. It may be otherwise in some few acci- 
dental districts. But, speaking generally, he will assemble a sufficient 
school out of a population of three hundred. Parents of all characters 
will accept his proposition with gratitude. And if, on his first meeting 
with their children in some apartment of tlie district, he should be dis- 
appointed by the non-attendance of some whom he was counting on, 
a few calls of inquiry on the subject, will generally, at length, secure 
the point of their attendance ; and by following up every case of ab- 
sence with a week-day inquiry at the parents, he will secure the regu- 
larity of it; and thus may he bring his moral and personal influence 
into contact with their young, for a few hours of every recurring Sab- 
bath ; and also keep up an influence through the whole week, by the 
circulation of books from a small library attached to his institution. It 
will prove a mighty accession to the good that he is doing, if he hold 
frequent intercourse with the families. Their kindness and his enjoy- 
ment will grow with the growth of their mutual acquaintanceship. And 
should he, in the spirit of a zealous philanthropy, resolve to cultivate 
the district as his own — should he fill up every opening to usefulness 
which occurs in it — should he mix consideration with sympathy — and, 
in all his services and all his distributioys, bear a respect to their cha- 
racters as well as to their comfort — wc cannot confidently say, that he 
will turn many from Satan unto God, but ho will extinguish many an 
element, both of moral and political disorder. • 

“ A few months of perseverance w ill thorouglily engage him in the 
cause that he has undertaken. He will feel a comfort in this style of 
philanthropy, which he docs not feel in the hustle and distraction of 
manifold societies. He will enjoy both the unity and tlie cfleetiveness 
of his doings. And, instead of pacing, as he docs now', jwnong dull 
committees, and perplexing himself among the (juestions of a large 
and laborious superiiitendence, will he expatiate, w ithout incumbrance, 
upon his own chosen field, and rejoice in putting forth his immediate 
hand on the work of reclainiing it from that neglected waste of igno- 
rance and improvidence by which it is surrounded.” (P. G7 — 70.) 

Dr. Chalmers is very decided in his condemnation of tlmt 
generiilisiiig system, w'hicli scorns to limit itsell’ to any re- 
stricted scheme of usefulness. There is, he observe.N, a hin- 
drance to his plans in the spirit of the times. 

“ The truth is, that a t^sk so isolated as that wdiich w*e are now 
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prescribing, does not suit with the present rage for generalising. 
There is an appetite for designs of magnificence. There is an impa- 
tience of every tiling short of a universal schem£, leading to a uni- 
versal result. Nothing will serve but a mighty organization, with a 
promise of mighty consequences ; and, let any single person be infected 
with this spirit, and he may decline from the work of a single court or 
lane in a city, as an object far too limited for his contemplation. He 
may like to share, with others, in the enterprise of subordinating a 
whole city to the power of some great and combined operation. And 
we may often have to deliver a man from this ambitious tendency ere 
we can prevail upon him to sit humbly and perseveringly down to his 
task — ere we can lead him to forget the whole, and practically give him- 
self to one of its particulars — ere we can satisfy him, that,,, should he 
moralize one district of three hundred people, he will not have lived in 
vain— ere we can get him to pervade his locality, and quit his specu- 
lation.” (P.71, 72.) 

“ There is an impatience on the part of many a raw and sanguine 
philanthropist for doing something great ; and, akin to this, there is 
an impatience for doing that great thing speedily. They spurn the 
condition of drivelling amongst Tittles ; and unless there be a redeeming 
magnificence in the whole operation, of which they bear a part, are 
there some who could not be satisfied with a humble and detached 
allotment in the great vineyard of hunian usefulness.”. . , . “ Not that 

we at all admire the narrowne.ss of an unsocial spirit, which cares for 
nothing beyond the confines of its own territory. It is simply, that 
we liold it to be bad moral tactics thus to extend the field of manage- 
ment— thus to bring a whole city, or a whole province, under one un- 
wieldy jurisdiction — thus to weaken, by dispersion, the interest which 
we think is far more vivid and effective when concentrated upon one 
given locality — thus to exchange the kintlJinei&s of a small, appropriate 
home for the cold lustre of a wider and more public management— 
thus to throw ourselves abroad, over an expanse of supeifieiality, in- 
stead of thoroughly pervading and filling up each of its subordinate 
sections.’* (P. 73, 7 t.) 

The fact is, that, comparjjtively speaking, there are few phi- 
lanthropists who have any relish for this more eircninscribed 
field of exertion:— few who can be persnadcid “to pervade 
their locality, and quit their speculation.” One thing is, at the 
same time, to be remembered, that wliere this chastened spirit 
does exist, its natural effect must be to withdraw the philanthro- 
pist from the glare of publicity, and to employ him in the shade 
of unseen and humlile usefulness. And therefore there may be 
much good going on in a quiet way in bye-streets, in villages, in 
families, in little well-managed sunday-schools, of which we 
know nothing. Certain it is, however, that many, even 
among those who are bent upon doing good, desire to 
skim the cream of benevolence, to crop the flowers of philan- 
thropy, to take to themselves all that is splendid, and conspicu- 
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ous, and easy, and elegant in beneficence, and to leave to othcra 
the drudgery of detail. We fear that much of the scheming^ 
the contriving,*'the writing of books upon the poor laws, the 
recommendation of measures, of which we now hear so much, 
arises, though well meant, out of a dislike and a dread to go 
right up to the evil, to grapple with it, and to set to work upon 
it. We must observe, too, that the sj)irit which aspires to do 
great things in the way of religious and moral improvement by 
Its own management, without being contented to act in partner- 
ship, and, if need be, in a subordinate capacity, is always an 
unchristian spirit. It is a spirit which “ loves to have the pre- 
eniineiice.” It betrays a separative, an independent, a phari- 
saical feeling. It is utterly opposed to the feeling of Christian 
communion.* It will not submit to the thought of working as 
one of a set — but must carve out its work for itself, and do it by 
itself — •and not b(' controlled or interfered with. Such a spirit 
may, in some cTf its as])ects, be called iiol)le. But it is any 
thing Init Christian. 

Tins subject is well wound up by Dr. Chalmers at the end of 
th(^ cliapter. The result, he says, of recovering the country 
from vice iind viohine.e, 

— will, at length, be arrived at, not by the working of one 
mighty organization, for the achievement of groat things, but by the 
accumulation of small things — not by men, whose taste it is to con- 
template what is splendid in philanthropy, but by men whose practical 
talent it is to do what is substantial in philanthropy — not by men who 
eye, with imaginative transport, the broad and boundless expanse of 
humanity, but by men, who can work in drudgery and in detail, at 
the separate portions of it. But, before we can sit down and be satis- 
fied with doing thoroughly and well, that which lies within the com- 
pass of our strength, there must he a comiucst over the pride of our 
nature — tliere must be a calling in of the fancy, from^those speciou& 
generalities which have lured so many from the path of sober and pro- 
ductive exertion — wc must resign the glory of devising a magnificent 
whole, and count it enough to have rendered, in our narrow' sphere, 
and in our little day, the contribution of a part to the good of human 
society. The whole, it is only for Him to contemplate fully, w’hose 
agents we are, and who assigns a portion of usefulness to each seve- 
rally, as he will. It is our part to follow the openings of his Provi- 
dence, and to do, with our miglit, that work wliich he hath evidently 
put into our hands. Any great moral or economical change in tliQ 
state of a country, is not the achievement of one single man, but thn 
achievement of many ; and though one man walking in the loftiness 
of his heart, might like to engross all the fame of it, it will remain aa 
impotent speculation, unless thousands come forward to share among 
them all the fatigue of it. It is not to the labour of those who are 
univcrsalists in science, tliat she glands indebted for her present soli- 
dity, or her present elevation, but to the separate labours of many— ^ 
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each occupying his own little field, and heaping, on the basis of former 
ficquisitions, his own distinct and peculiar offering* And it is just 
so in philanthropy. The spirit of it has gone marvellously abroad 
amongst us of late years ; but still clouded and misled by the bewild* 
ering glare which the fancy of ambitious man is apt to throw around 
his own undertakings. lie would be the sole creator of a magnificent 
<;rection, rather than a humble contributor to it, among a thousand 
more, each as necessary and important as himselfl And yet, would 
he only resign his speculations, and give himself to the execution of a 
task, ,to which his own personal faculties were adequate, he would 
meet with much to compensate the loss of those splendid delusions, 
which have hitherto engrossed him. There would be less of the glare 
of publicity; but there would be more of the kindliness of a quiet and 
sheltered iiome. He would not, by his own solitary strength, advance 
the little stone into a great mountain, but the worth aiul the efficacy 
of his labours will bo sure to recommend them to the imitation of 
many — and the good work will spread, by example, from one indivi- 
dual, and from one district to another^ — and, though Jie may be lost to 
observation, in the growing magnitude of the operations which sur- 
round him, yet will he rejoice even in his very insignificance, as the 
befitting condition for one to occupy, among the many millions of the 
species to which he belongs — and it will be enough for him that he 
has added one part, however small, to that great achievement, which 
can only be completed by the exertions of an innumerable multitud* — » 
and the fruit of which is to fill the whole earth.'^ (P. 86 — 88.) 

With these seiitinionts, in the main, we cordially agree. Yet 
we advocate the exertions of those societies wliicli go to work 
upon a larger scale, and with more extended views Nor is 
it quite clear to us that Hr. (Jlialiiiers has auy intention of con- 
demning them. The fact is„ that each system has its proper 
walk of usefulness, and each is capable of doing a descrii)tioii 
of good wliich the other cannot, do. As to taking in the wliole 
w’orld, the eye of Christian jdiilantliropy cannot possibly take 
in less. And we believe it wijl generally be found, that those 
who arc most zealous in tiie promotion of those extensive plans 
of beneficence, w^hicli comprehend the heathen and the alien, 
will be found to be the very persons who are the must active in 
their doiiKistic walks of duty — the very persons, the fruit of 
whose labours is tlie most conspicuous in tJieir neighbourhoods, 
their connexions, their households. The perfection of Chris- 
tian philanthropy seems to consist in this : — to rejoice in these 
comprehensive schemes — to contribute to them — to bear a part 
in them ; but then, not to stand apart from local details — not 
to neglect tliat walk of charity which begins at home ; to have 
at heart the salvation of the heathen on the opposite side of 

* Sucli :is Clit* Society for TrAninting Christian Knowledge, the Bible Society, 
and missionary and general school-societies. 
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the wiiy, as well as of the heathen of another climate ; and to 
labour for the circulation of the Bible in Endish as well as 
in Arabic. The true Christian, wc say, will labour for both. 
He that is indifferent to the more remote, will seldom be very 
zealous for the nearer object. 

The ag'OTcssive and more local plan of Dr. Chalmers appears 
to have been attended in some particular instances where it 
has b(‘eu tried, with results which otter the fairest encourage- 
ment for its more extensive adoption. 

“ We allude to the Saltmarket Sabbath School Society. The field 
of its operations takes in both sides of the street, with the deep, and 
narrow, artd numerous lanes wliich branch off from them. It bears a 
population of 3(>24s and to cultivate this extent there were only four 
individuals, at the outset of the undertaking, who, instead of spread- 
ing themselves over the wliole, appropriated each a small locality, and 
waited for more agents, ere they proceeded to lay out the remainder,” 
— “ In a few months did this little association both complete its num- 
bers, and thoroughly allocate and pervade the whole ground of its 
projected operations. It has now opened fourteen schools, and pro- 
vided tlicm with teachers. The number of scholars is 4*20, amounting 
to more than a ninth of the whole population. This is a very full pro- 
portion indeed ; for, on pretty extensive surveys, it is found, that the 
whole number of children, from the ago of six to fifteen, comes to 
about one-fifth of the population. Certain it is, that all the general 
societies in previous operation had brought out but a very slender 
fraction,indeed, of the number brought out by this local and pervading 
• .society; that many a crowded haunt of this district was as completely 
untouched by tlie antecedent methods^ US urc the families ill the wilds 
of Tartary ; that hundreds of young, never in church, and without one re- 
ligious observation to murk and to separrAe their Sabbath Irom the other 
days of tlie week, have thus been brought wilhiii an atmosphere, which 
they now breathe for the first time in their existence; that, with a 
small collection of books attached to each humble seiiiinaTy, there is 
a reading of tlie purest and most impressive character in full circula- 
tion amongst both the parcMits and the cliildren who belong to it ; and, 
what is not the least important cftect of all, that by the freipient re- 
currence of week* day visitations, there is both a (liristian and a civil- 
izing influence sent forth upon aw^hole neighbourhood, and a thousand 
nameless cordialities are constantly issuing out of tlie patriarchal re- 
lationship, which has thus been formed between a man of worth, and 
so many outcast and neglected families.” (P. 77, 78.) 

The success, it appears, in this instance, was remarkable. 

** Certain it is, that we never witnessed so rapid a cultivation; and 
when, on visiting the school a few months after its establishment, we 
beheld the dress and decency of their exterior, and marked the gene- 
ral propriety of their manners, and observed the feeling that was evi- 
dent in the replies of some, and the talent and promptitude that shone 
forth in the replies of many ; .when, along with all this, we w'crc made 
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to rejoice in the greetings of the assembled parentage, and shared their 
triumph and satistaction in the proficiency of their own offspring, whom, 
poor as they were, they, out of their own unaided resources, had so 
respectably arrayed : when wc further reflected, that the living scene 
before us was not made up of the scantlings of a whole city, but was 
formed by the compact population of one small but thoroughly ex- 
plored vicinage ; w'ith our eyes open to what has thus been done by 
the moral force of care and kindness on the part of one individual, w e 
could not miss the inference, that, with a right distribution, it was in 
the power of a number of individuals to throw another aspect over 
the habit and character of another generation/' (P. 80.) 

“ The number of scholars from this part of the tow'n, in attendance 
upon the general schools, at the erection of this society, was .128, being 
greatly less than a third of the number who attend the present schools. 
But the most cheering part of the whole operation was the great and 
immediate effect of the local interest, in calling out a well-qualified 
agency for the work of this association. It consists of fourteen 
teachers, ten of whom were never employed in this capacity before ; 
and who were allured to tlie enterprise by the peculiar motives and 
facilities which were attached to it. In other words, to multiply and 
extend the good wliich has been done on this portion of tlie territory, 
we do not need to starve any one department of public usefulness that 
is now in operation. In answer to the prayers and the pains of Chris- 
tians will labourers come forth as the work of the liarvest is entcr^'d 
upon, and an influence, which never could have emanated from any 
one fountain of general superintendence, w ill spread itself among the 
contiguous districts by a mere process of distinct and successive imi- 
tations/’ (P.82,83.) 

There is one instance more, which w(* are sure our readers 
will thank us for transcribing. 

Strong, Iiow'cvcr, as our partialities arc for the Saltmarkct Society, 
we are not sure but that we feel a still greater interest in the solitary, 
yet eniincihtly successful, attempt of a gentleman in our city, whose 
name, from motives of delicacy, we forbear to mention. It is now 
about a year and a half ago since he assumed a district to himself, 
which he resolved to cultivate on the system of local philanthropy. 
Wc believe that, in respect of the rank and condition of those who 
live in it, it is greatly beneath the average of (ilasgow : it comprises 
a population of 938 ; whom he, in the first instance, most thoroughly 
surveyed, and all of whom, we are confident, he has now most tho- 
roughly attached, and that by a series of the most friendly and en- 
lightened services, lie has found room, within its limits, for four 
Sabbath-schools, which he provided with teachers of his own select- 
ing, and who, like himself, labour, of course, gratuitously in the cause; 
as, indeed, w'e believe, do all the other Sabbath teachers in the city. 
The scholars amount to 110, which is also in very full proportion to 
the number of inhabitants. He has also instituted a savings bank, 
which takes in deposits only from those who live, and from those who 
work, within the bounds of this little territory. With this last ex- 
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tenslbn of his plan, the bank may embrace a population of 1200; and, 
from its commencement, in December 19th, 1818, to December 18th, 
1819, the whol^' sum deposited is 285/. 1 26*. 3^. During the twelve- 
month sixty families of this small district have opened their accounts 
with the bank, and received an impulse from it, on the side of economy 
and foresight. This, in such a year, proves what might be made of 
the neglected capabilities of our labouring classes. Any general 
savings bank for the town at largo, would not have called out one- 
tenth of this sum, from the obscure department M'liich this gentleman 
occupies, and which, with the doings and the devices of a most judi- 
cious benevolence, he is so fast rescuing from all the miseries which 
attach to a crowded population. We hold this to be one of the most 
signal tjriumphs of locality. The sum deposited in this local bank is 
about proportional to the sum of 30,000/. for the town and suburbs of 
Glasgow, and forms another proof, among the many others which 
multiply around us, of the superiority, in point of effect, which a small 
and, at the same time, distinct and unfettered management holds over 
a W'ide and ambitious superintendence.” (P. SI — 80.) 

There is one passaj^e in this second cliaptcT, with which, as 
Englishmen and churchmen, we felt a little displeased. 

There is one district, consisting of 26 1 people, which furnishes no 
less tlian 50 pupils ; and, before they are admitted, they must previ- 
*ously be able to road the New Testament. For the object of ^uch in* 
slltuilons is greatly different from their general object in Euglnnd. It is 
not to tench them the reading (f the Scriptures; but to exercise their 
memory^ and judgment^ and conscience^ on the lessons of Scripture* The 
Sabbath schools o/*our country do not supersede^ but stimulate the pro- 
cesses of week-day education ” (P. bl, 82.) 

We only w ish w’c could show* Dr. (dialmers some of the 
books that are in common use in our Sunday schools. We 
leave dissenters to answer for tliernselves. But w^e only wish 
w'e could show liim tlu; Scripture histories, — and the little hymn 
book and hrokeu cateclii.siu which* are now^ lying before us as 
we are writing. We only wish we could show him those two 
valuable little productions of the Rev. Basil Wood, (lliat true 
childrens’ friend,) which the Society for Promoting Christian 
knowledge has just placed upon its lists. We reckon that there 
are about ten or a dozen small publications now in very general 
use in our schools, w hich are bearing a great share in the work 
of raising the moral and intellectual character of the next ge- 
neration above tlie prescait. We are perfectly persuaded that 
there is no artifice, no ingenious device, no senerne that can 
possibly be contrived for making our children remember, and 
think, and feel, which is not appointed to be employed in a 
very large portion of our Sunday schools. There may in some 
cases be a waiiit of spirit or a w ant of power in the individuals 
charged with their maiiageineut. But as to its not being made 
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an ol^ect to exercise the memory, the judgment, and the con- 
science of the children ; why, the very forms in /^he school-room 
of our parish church would rise up aii-end, and repel the charge 
with indignation. But enough. We forgive this nationality, 
and shall pass on to chapter the third. 

In chapter the third, the principle of locality in towns is ap- 
plied to the work of a Christian minister. Under this head. 
Dr. Chalmers repeats and expands with great additional effect 
in favour of a church-establishment, an argument before used 
by him. 

It is perhaps the best among all our more general arguinents for 
a religious establishment in a country, that the spontaneous demand 
of human beings for religion, is far short of the actual interest which 
they have in it. This is not so, with their demand for food or raiment, 
or any article which mini»ters to the necessities of our physical nature. 
The more destitute we are of these articles, the gr/^ater is our desire 
after them. In every case, where the want of any thing serves to whet 
our appetite, instead of weakening it, the supply of that thing may be 
left, with all safety, to the native and powerful demand for it, among 
the people themselves. The sensation of hunger is a suflicient gua- 
rantee for there being as many bakers in a country, as it is good and 
necessary for the country to have, without any national cbtablishment, 
of bakers. This order of men will come forth, in number enough, at 
the mere bidding of the people ; and it never can be for want of llicnij 
that society will languish under the want of aliment for the luimari 
body 

“ But the case is widely different, when the appetite for any good 
is short of the degree in N\bicli that good is useful or necessary; and, 
above all, Avlicn just in proportion to our want of it, is the decay of 
our appetite towards it. Now this is, generally speaking, the case 
with religious instruction. The less wc have of it, the less we desire 
to have of it.^. It is not with the aliment of the soul, as it is with the 
aliment of the body. The latter will be sought after ; the former must 
be offered to a people, w hose spiritual appetite is in a state of dormancy, 
and with whom it is just as necessary to create a Ii linger, as it is to 
minister a positive supply. In these circumstances, it w'ere vain to 
wait for any original movement on the part of the receivers. It must 
be made on the part of the dispensers.” (P. 89, 90.) 

On these principles, all the arguments in favour of an ob- 
trusive or aggressive system, are argumenis in favour of an 
establishment. 

In order that men may become Christians, there must cither be 
an obtruding of Christianity on the notice of the people, or the people 
must be waited for, till they move themselves in quest of Christianity. 
We apprehend that the former, or what may he called the aggressive 
way of it, is the most effectual. Nuture does not go forth in search 
of Christianity, but Christianity goes forth to knock at the door of 
nature, and, if possible, awaken her out of her sluggishness. This 
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tros the way of it at its first promulgation. It is the way of it 
in every missionary enterprise. And seeing, that the disinclination 
of the human heart to entertain the overtures of the gospel, 
forms a niiglitier obstacle to its reception among men, than all 
the oceans and continents which missionaries have to traverse, there 
ought to be a series of aggressive measures in behalf of Christianity, 
carried on from one age to another, in every clinic and country of 
Christendom. To wait till the people shall stir so effectually, as that 
places of worship shall be built by them, and the maintenance of 
teachers shall be provided by them, and that, abundantly enough for 
all the moral and spiritual necessities of our nation, is very like a re* 
versal of the principle on which Christianity was first introduced 
amongst us, and on which, wc apprehend, Christianity must still be 
upheld amongst us. We, therefore, hold it to be wise, in every 
Christian government, to meet the people with a ready-made appara* 
tus of Christian education. It is like a constant and successive going 
forth amongst them with those lessons which they never would have 
sought after, through all the sacrifices that they else must have had 
to make, and all the obstacles that they else must have overcome. It 
is in order to perpetuate the religion of the people, keeping up the 
same aggressiveness of operation, which first originated the religion of 
the people. Wc are aware that itinerancy is an aggressive operation, 
and that dissenters do itinerate. But we mistake if, in this way, there 
as more of the gospel brought into contact with the inhabitants of our 
country, throughout the space of a year, than is heard on every single 
iSabbath within the gale of its two establishments. This is not fasten* 

ing the contempt of insignificance on dissenters It is a mere 

question of moral and spiritual tactics, which we are at present en* 
gaged with.” (P.93 — 95.) 

People will not be drawn in such abundance to Christianity, by 
a mere process of attraction, as ChrigyJ;ianity can be made to radiate 
upon them, by a process of emanation. We have not yet heard of any 
dissenting minister in towns, who assumed to himself a locality for the 
purpose of its moral and religious cultivation. Wc think that it would 
greatly add to the power of his ministration, if he did so. But, as the 
case stands, his pulpit operates on the ilcighbourhood, chiefly as a centre 
of attraction ; and the people move, in the first instance, towards him, 
instead of him, in the first instance, going forth among the people.’* 
(P. 101.) 

Thus does our author, witli j;reat vigour of reasoning, and some 
inaccuracy of language, settle the question of a religious esta- 
blishment over the country at large. Did it fall within our 
purpose so far to extend our extracts, we might shew that he is 
by no means an ungenerous enemy of Dissenters, or backward 
to allows them that share of merit which they may justly claim. 
The grand desideratum, with respect to an establishment, will 
always be, that it should be effectual to tliose cuds for which it 
is ordained. If an establishment be the only centre from which 
a steady and a constant light can radiate on the community 
what will be the consequence, if it fail in respect to these grand 
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Joses, for which it is so peculiarly and so exclusively adapt- 
ed f If the light that is in us be darkness^ hpw great will be 
that darkness ! 

Dr. Chalmers next proceeds to argue for the especial ad- 
vantages of a religious establishment in towns ; and, while on 
this subject, extends the principle of locality to churches, 
which he had before applied only to Sunday schools. 

In our last chapter, we made a comparison between local and 
general Sabbath schools. Now, a church is, or easily might be, in 
effect, a local Sabbath school. Its district is, or ought to be, the 
parish with which it stands nominally associated, and its sitters ought 
to be the inhabitants of that parish. The established ministers of a 
large town should be enabled each to concentrate the full influence of 
liis character and office, on his own distinct and separate portion of 
the whole territory. Any thing that can disturb the reiteration of his 
attentions to the same local quarter of the city, should be resisted as 
a detraction from his real usefulness. And what "we affirm, is, that 
the united influence of the exertions of all the clergy, when gene- 
ralised and extended over the town, will never nearly amount to the 
sum of their separate influences, when each is permitted to give the 
whole both of his Sabbath and week-day labour to the people of his 
own geographical vineyard.” (P. 95, 96.) 

The arguments here also are of two kinds, as in the case of 

the Sunday schools—those which relate to the teacher, and those 

which relate to his people. 

In the first place, then, it is not so likely that a minister will go 
forth on his share of the population, when spread at random over the 
whole city, as when they lie within the limitil of a space that is over- 
takeable. lie feels an inclterticnt to move in the latter way of it, 
which he does not feci when Ins attentions arc dispersed over a wide 
and bewildering generality, lie, under the one arrangement, may 
have rare, and rapid, and transient intercourse with the individuals of 
a diffused multiti le ; but this can never ripen into solid acquaintance^ 
ship with more t.*an a very few. Under the other arrangement, he 
may, at a greatly less expense, attain to terms of confidence with 
some, and of familiarity with many ; and it would add prodigiously 
to this operation, were his hearers, on the Sabbath, also his parochial 
acquaintances through the week. By this simple expedient alone, he 
would attain such an establishment of himself in his parish, in a single 
month, as he will not otherwise reach, but by the labour and assiduity 
of years. The very consciousness that, in a certain quarter of the 
city, Uy the great body of his congregation, would be enough to 
assure him of a welcome there, and a friendship there, that would over 
be inclining liis footsteps to his parish, as the fittest scene of promise 
and of preparation for all his enterprises ; and he would soon find 
that the business of the Sabbath, and the business of the week, had 
a most wholesome, reciprocal influence the one upon the other/* 
(P. 97.) 

u Hilt, second influence of locality in this matter is perhaps of 
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greater efRcacy still.’\ It is incalculable hour much this last is pro* 
motcd, by the mcreyuxta-position of the people to one another. There 
is a great deal more than perhaps can be brought out by a mere verbal 
demonstration, in a number of contiguous families, all related by one 
tie to the same place of worship, and the same minister. It would go 
to revive a feeling, which is now nearly obliterated in towns, whereby 
the house which a man occupies' should be connected, in his mind^ 
with the parish in which it is situated, and an ecclesiastic^ relation- 
ship be recognized with the clergyman of the parish. In these cir- 
cumstances, where there was no interference of principle, and no per- 
sonal disapprobation of the clergyman, attendance upon the parish 
church would at length pass into one of the habitual and established 
proprieties tof every little vicinage. Old families would keep it up, 
and new families would fall into it; and the demand for scats, instead 
of slackening under such an arrangement, would become more intense 
every year, so as to form a distinct call for more churches, whenever 
they were called for by the exigencies of a growing population.’* 
(P.98,99.) 

Dr. Chalmers’ views respecting the advantages of his prin- 
ciple of locality, are equally captivating in theory, w'hether 
applied to the case of scliools or of churches. But we appre- 
hend that their practical ap])lication, where they are not already 
in operation, will be found far easier in the former case than in 
the latter. In both, a mechanism is requisite ; but In the one case 
it is light, in the other ponderous. In the one case it is easily 
formed, in the other slowdy put together. In the one case it 
yuiy readily bo shifted with a fluctuating population, in the 
other it cannot easily be transferred from one locality to another. 
Whilst our country offers many lamentable instances of ])opu- 
lation w'ithout church-room, it offbi*s others of church-room 
without population. However, we are not anxious to start 
objections. As far as Dr. Chalmers’ views are attainable, they 
are undoubtedly good; and the proper course, when that is 
the case, is not to magnify difficulties, but to contribute what 
we can towards their removal. We shall therefore permit the 
Doctor again to speak for himself. 

“ The pulpit of an established minister may, like a local Sabbath 
school, be turned into a centre of emanation ; instead of having a 
merely attractive influence, w^hich can operate only where a taste for 
Christianity already exists, there may, in the person of him who fills 
It, and in virtue of the peculiar advantages which we have just ex- 
plained, go forth a pervading influence, which may be made to spread 
Itself through every portion of the space that he occupies, and be 
reiterated upon it at short intervals, and with successive applications. 
He, and the auxiliaries with whom he stands associated, may keep up 
an incessant locomotion among the families, and they will scarcely 
meet with one solitary exception in the way of a cordial and universal 
welcome. This is the way in wdiich a local teacher recruits his school 
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out of families that felt no moving inclination whatever towards a 
general teacher; and this> in effect, is the way in which a parochial 
dergyman, had he room and space for it, may reclaim to congre- 
gational habits, a whole multitude that have sat motionless for years, 
and grown most alarmingly in number, under all that churches and 
meeting-houses have yet done for them. 

, The ideas of rest, of stillness, and stagnancy, have long been asso- 
ciated witb an establishment. But the truth is, that they are its facili- 
ties for a busy movement of circulation over a given space, which con- 
fer upon it, in our apprehension, a mighty superiority over a mere sys- 
tem of dissenterism. It is true, that the movement is, in a great mea- 
sure, internal ; and, for this reason, it docs not bear ostensibly upon it 
the character of a Missionary enterprise. But, surely, a Missionary 
object is as much fulfilled by the movement that comprehends all who 
are witliin, as by the movement that extends to all who are without. 
The precept of ‘ Go and preach the Gospel to every creature,* includes 
to application to the outcasts at home, as well as to the outcasts abroad ; 
and, on the very principle which inclines us to vhe frame-work of a 
Missionary Society, do we feel inclined to the frame-work of a national 
establishment.” (P. 102, 103.) 

The liitter part of this chapter contains some statements, of 
which the object is to give an idea, with regard to Glasgow, at 
least, of the extent of the mischiefs whicla it is proposed to 
remedy. 

‘‘ Let it be premised, that, in a country parish, the number who should 
be in attendance upon church, is computed at one-half of the whole 
population. In towns where the obstacle of distance is not to be over- 
come, a larger proportion than this is generally fixed upon. We think 
it, however, overrated at two-lhirds, and sliall therefore assign the in- 
termediate fraction of five-eighths, as the ratio which the church-going 
inhabitants of a town should bear to the total number of them.” 

“ The first result that we shall give, is the fruit of a large survey, 
made in one of the extreme districts of Glasgow, and comprehending 
a population of 10,301?. The number of Sabbath-hearers ought, at the 
rate now sjiecified, to have been 624'0. The number of seats actually 
taken, in all the churches and meeting-houses put together, was only 
2930. This survey becomes mure instructive, when regarded in the 
separate portions of it. As it passes onward to the limits of the roy- 
alty, where the people become poorer, and the space which they oc- 
cupy is in contact with that enormous parish, the Barony, whose popu- 
lation, by a recent survey, is found to be 51,8(>1, the proportion of 
non-attendance becomes much greater. There are, along the line of 
separation between the city and the suburbs, contiguous populations of 
377, 1?0(), 500, 475, 4()9, and 468, where the numbers that ought to at- 
tend a place of worship, are 236, 250, 322, 297, 293, and 293, respec- 
tively ; and wliere the sittings actually taken, wliich correspond to these 
numbers, are 76, 74, 131, 87, 103, and 113. Thus, in some instances, 
is it found, that the cliurch-goiug population bear only the proportion 
of less than one-fifth to the whole, and than onc-third to that part of 
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the whole, who would, in a well-ordered state of things, be in a regu- 
Jar habit of attendance upon ordinances. It is remarkable, that in one 
of those spaces wlitch comprised a population of 875, there were not 
above 4 individuals who had a sitting in an established church ; so that^ 
were it not for dissenters, who take up at least 148 out of the whole» 
and 38 in chapels of ease, there would have been a district of the city, 
with a larger population than is to be found in many of our country 
parishes, in a state nearly of entire Heathenism.” (P. 109 — 111.) 

“ This survey was not carried beyond the limits of the Royalty ; but 
we are sure, if it had, that all the results would have been aggravated. 
In a parish of upwards of 50,000 people, where one church, and three 
subsidiary chapels, form the whole anmunt of accommodation provided 
by the esthblishment, we confidently aver, that not one-fifth of those 
who live in it, and not one-third of those who should have sittings, are 
in the habit of attendance upon any ordinances whatever ; and that 
this computation holds, after dissentcrism lias put forth all its resources^, 
and it has been free to expatiate over every neighbourhood of human 
beings for several g*encrations. Such is the tried inefficiency of its 
mechanism. It will never, of itself, do the work of an establishment, 
however essential it may be in a country, to stimulate and to supple- 
ment an establishment.’’ (P. Ill, 112.) 

There are interior departments of population in Glasgow, where 
thp amount of church-going is greatly less than all that we have yet 
specified. In that short street called the Goose-Dubbs, with the few 
lanes and closes which belong to it, there are 945 people, only 106 of 
whom have seats any where. The deficiency is as great in some of the 
sub-districts of the 8altniarket.^ Dissenterism has done somctliing for 
* these families. It has done much more for them than the establishment 
has done, and yet but a humble fraction of what an establishment might 
do, and is best fitted to do.” (P. 113.) ^ 

We have given these statements at full length, because they 
serve to show, how much there often remains to be dgne, where 
w^e are most apt to flatter ourselves that the greatest quantity 
of good is ill progress. One difficulty in the way of attempts 
at usefulness, we think is answ^ered very satisfactorily in the 
following passage. 

It is felt by many as a deduction from the good of the local sys- 
tem in towns, that the poorer among the families so frequently change 
their places of residence ; and that there must not only be the same 
parish, but also the same parishioners, else the acquaintanceship which 
IS formed, will be constantly liable to be broken up, by the constant 
dispersion of its members. The quantity of fluctuation is greatly over- 
rated. The district referred to in our last chapter, as having been as- 


* “ In one district of the Saltmarket, there are.‘lS7 people, and only 61 of them 
who have scats in any place of worship. In Clay-Braes, there are 61 seals among 
319 people. And in one continuous space oV the Bridgegate, there are liJOi) people, 
only 7 of whom have seats any whpre.'* 
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Burned by a philanthropic individual, for the purpose of Its moral and 
economical cultivation, contains 219 families, of w^ich there were 23 
removals at the last term, or about one-tenth of the whole. It will^ 
speaking generally, be found not to exceed this fraction, in small con- 
tiguous districts of such a population ; and even from this, there ought 
to be an abatement, in estimating the number of yearly removals from 
a parish: for many of the movements are internal, being from one 
small district of the parish to another. And besides, even though there 
were removals out of the parish every year, at the rate of one-tenth of 
all the families in it, we are not to infer, that, in ten years, there is a 
complete change of families ; or that the old parish is thus scooped 
away by so many liftings of the people who live in it. The truth is, 
that the movement is far more a vibratory than a successive '\>ne. The 
families that leave a parish this year, are, in a great measure, the very 
families that came to it last year. There is a certain number, and those 
chiefly of the worse-conditioned of the population, who are constantly 
upon the wing ; and they alternate from one parish to another, over the 
heads of a stable population. A locally parochial System, would serve, 
in the long run, to retain even these j but, even in their present amount, 
they leave the great bulk of the inhabitants of every parish, in a fixed 
and permanent state for any species of cultivation that might be ap- 
plied to them. We believe, indeed, that the fornilies of a city parish 
are less given to change than those of an agricultural parish, from the 
expiry of leases, and, above all, the yearly fluctuation of farm ser- 
vants. So that there is scarcely any department, however poor, of any 
city, however crowded, which would not, in the course of time, be 
turned into a home walk.” (P. 124? — 126.) 

Another difficulty is that which is apt to arise from an ajiprc- 
hension that to carry forward a system of moral reform, very 
superior talents are requisite. This is met by Dr. Chalmers in 
the following: manner. 

It is a very great mistake, to think that any other peculiar power 
is necessary for such an operation, than peculiar pains-taking. It is 
not with rare and extraordinary talent conferred upon a few, but with 
habits and principles which may be cultivated by all, that are linked 
our best securities for the reformation of the world. This is a work 
which will mainly be done with every-day instruments operating upon 
every-day materials ; and more, too, by the multiplication of labourers, 
than by the gigantic labour of a smallnumber of individuals.” (P. 121.) 

We are sorry to observe, that the doctor speaks in rather a 
desponding way of the prospect of working any effectual re- 
formation in tlie present race of grown people ; and looks for- 
ward to ‘‘ the coming in of a better order of things,” only 
'' with the coming up of another generation.” He gives it as 
bis opinion that the existing habit of alienation from ordi- 
nances, instead of being altogether reclaimed by exertion, will, 
in fact, need to be removed* by death.” We are unwilling, 
however, U) jieimit ourselves to think this; because such a 
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presumption would go far towards paralysing our exertions for 
. the benefit of thfe race of grown persons. Much has been done, 
and much more, we believe, may be done by adult schools. 
We are of opinion, that, through the universal and strenuous 
adoption of such moral resources as God has given our laud to 
possess within herself, a moral change might, by his grace, at 
any time be effected over the whole face of the country within 
a very small number of years. At any rate, let ns not ]nit onr 
grown population on a footing with the (Condemned Israelites 
in the book of Numbers, and sutler ourselves to believe that all 
above the age of twenty are to die in the wilderness. 

It wilf be seen that one leading feature of the portion which 
Dr. Chalmers has yet published of his work, is tlie recommend- 
ation of tlic aggressive and the local systems of beiievoltiicc. 
He condemns, as equally. ineflicient and inoperative, the mere 
stationary plan, which limits itself to uUraction; as well as tlie 
ambitious and expansive plan, which grasps at more than it Call 
manage. With regard to the former system, wx agree with him 
entirely; and we join with him in most strenuously advocating 
the aggressive mode of warfare. With regard to the latter we 
have airtiady expressed our sentiments, to which, we imagine, 
oil a little consideration, he w ill not materially object. We most 
cordially recommend his work to the attention of tlie mere 
graspers, — the men who can listen to no scheme of improve- 
ment wliich takes in less than u hemisphere ; as well as to that 
otht;r congenial race, the mere committee-men, the mere men of 
public meetings ; the men wlio w^ould do good by jnoxy, and 
act, by pulling the wires from beliiiid the curtain, upon misery 
ill the mass, without going forth into the details, and bearing 
their ])ortion ol* the burthen and heat of the day. Most of ns, 
we 1‘ear, partake a little of one or botli of these lharaclers. 
Most of us w’ould devise something large and compreheiisii^c. 
Most of us would direct the operation in the gross, without 
burying ourselves in the toil and obscurity of the details. 

Still w e shall not shrink from maintaining, and w e cun hardly 
think that Dr. Chalmers w ill disagree w ith us, that much good 
is effected by societies of a less particular and aggressive 
character : societies which merely prov ide moral and spiritual 
aid without obtruding it, and offer, to those w^ho seek, what 
they do not force upon those who are indifferent. l"he church 
wliicli stands open on the sabbath to all w^ho cliiisc to enter, the 
school which offers instnictioii during the w eek to every appli- 
cant, the saving hank wdiich rcceiveti the contributions of every 
one who comes with a deposit, tlie district society which 
furnishes hihles and other goo(f hooks, without possessing 
wdthin itself any provision* for forcing them into general circiiia- 
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lion, all have their use. To perceive this, it is only necessary 
for a moment to suppose them taken away. Go<>d is done ; and 
good for which there is a demand, and which ought to be done ; 
and not good the less, because done to those who will come to 
seek it. To think this circumstance an objection, would be like 
the errors of those ministers who conceive that their only busi- 
ness is with the sabbath-breaker and the profligate ; and deem 
but lightly of that other important branch of their duty, the 
feeding of the flock of Christ, — of those ministrations of the 
word and ordinances, which are for the benefit of the devout and 
constant attendant on their ministry. We think Dr. Chalmers 
has occasionally expressed himself as if he were writing with 
this branch of ministerial duty not sufficiently in view. We 
believe and trust, that, in the actual discharge of his functions, 
he never has it out of sight. 

Add to this, that many will lend their aid to institutions which 
are attended with no call on their individual exertions, who 
would never think of lending their aid where personal activity 
was wanted. Perhaps Dr. Chalmers might be surprised, could we 
estimate how much aid to the cause of good is extracted in this 
<jountry from such characters. With us, comparatively speak- 
ing, the difficulty is to call forth exertion, and the facility is in 
raising contributions. Many will give their guineas ; few will 
work. — We do not mean at public meetings. — But few, compa- 
ratively speaking, will work at the details. Perhaps in Scotland 
the case may be (juite the reverse. But with us, many will set 
down their names with a liberal contribution towards some cha- 
ritable object, who would no more think of going into the hut 
of the pauper, and looking misery in the face, and taking it by 
the hand, than they would think of going to a methodist meet- 
ing. In the way of active benevolence they will do nothing 
themselves, but they are glad enough to settle the busineiss with 
their consciences, by making a scape-goat of their more active 
Christian neighbour, and sending him forth to make atonement 
for their deficiencies, by doing the rough work of actual benefi- 
cence and intendeuce, with the aid of their means, and on their 
account. Hence arises one of the excellencies of religious so- 
cieties. Through their instrumentality, many a theological 
sensualist, whose personal Christianity extends not beyond the 
religion of the library, is sending forth, in these days, the mis- 
sionary to the African, and the Bible to the Hindoo. All such 
institutions, then, in addition to their general usefulness, have a 
special usefulness in those places where there is not a sufficient 
degree of Christian energy for good of any other kind to be 
done : so that in a place, where tliere is not a minister, or a pa- 
rishioner, who will go out aggressively upon the uncultivated 
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mass, and bring himself into contact with the surrounding evil, 
and engage it at close quarters, — even there, may be the dispen- 
sary, the saving bank, the school, (not to say the church) ; 
even there, some misery may be receiving relief ; even there, 
some inducement and encouragement may be held out to habits 
of industry ; even there, in some cottages, the Bible may be 
in a course of reading, and the unlearned may be growing wise 
to salvation ; — even there, some good may be in progress, where 
otliervvise there would be none. 

The danger is, that the philanthropist should be contented 
with seeing this; should console himself for the thought of how 
much requires to be done, by the thought that something is 
doing ; — should so far pacify himself with the reflection that 
the work is going on, as to abstain from active exertions towards 
forwarding it to its conclusion. Over the whole face of the 
country there is yet much good that requires to be done, and 
much that nothifig ])ut a system directly aggressive and obtru- 
sive ever can do. The Bible Society, v/e tiunk, has the pecu- 
liar excellence of combining the advantages of both systems. 
Including in tlie list of its contributors every class and denomi- 
nation, and ill the objects of its exertions the whole world, it has 
all the advantages oV the general system in their fullest perfec- 
tion, Sending its agents troiii house to house, and investigating 
the spiritual wants of the community upon a plan of individual 
impiiry and inspection, it has also, in equal perfection, all the 
advantages of the particular and obtrusive system. No wonder 
that such a society lias been the object of so mucli opposition and 
oblo(|uy ! — Kspecially when we take into the account, that it has 
the additional advantage of tending, by its very constitution, to 
put an end to tliose divisions in the Christian cliurcli, which are 
such a standing and (dfectual obstacle to the success of every 
scheme of Christian benevolence.* 


• W'(? aieliere iiicliiird to «iy a word in faTourof sociotirs. Tlieso may 

be foriii(‘il upon various plans. The best would hr that where all the members, or 
a lar^e portion of thrm, would work and vi«<it. But this cannot ahva^sbr. The 
following plan we have seen to he attended with its advantages. F.ach of the sub> 
icrihers contributes a cpiarterly sum, and is entitled to recommend objects of re» 
lief In proportion to the ;imouiit of his subscriptions. The sick person to be relieved 
receives a ticket, which is addre>scd and presented to one of the ministers of the 
place. This ticket aiithoris(*s the minister to bestow a sum of money, at four week- 
ly payments, and thus aflbrds him an opporiuiiity of pastoral visitation, and pre- 
sents an opening; for that counsel which is often most readily reteived in the hour 
of sickness and affliction. The advantage of the plan is, that it ^ives the minister 
access into m.iny houses, where otherwise lie might And no opportunity of adinis- 
bion. An acquaintanceship is thus commenced, which he may afterwards keep up 
and improve. 

We would recommend, first, that the minister be authorized and enabled by the 
Society to bestow such a sum at each visit, as sball amount to an effectual relief; 
secondly, that he make a rule of bestowing it as soon after he enters as he con- 
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At a time when there exists so general a desire to bear a hand 
in the great work of ameliorating the condition of the poor, we 
are not to wonder that we observe various aboftive, and some 
mischievous attempts at usefulness. Among these, the worst, 
perhaps are those where there is an endeavour to carry on a 
plan of personal visitation, among the dwellings of the lower 
orders, and where the plan is not suggested and regulated by 
Christian principle. We know not in what terms to reprobate 
those visits of inspection and interference to which the poor are 
sometimes compelled to submit from busy triflers, and misses 
in office, which begin by an act of intrusion, and are occupied 
in scolding. The poor ought not to be oppressed, surely, by the 
tyrannical benevolence of every dablder in philanthropy. There 
is no reason why they should be made the subjects of these 
harassing experiments. They can feel like other men : are dis- 
gusted by intrusion, annoyed by inspection, irritated by scold- 
ing, spoiled by interference. The interference- is the worst part 
of the whole. Then there is another plan: — that of dealing 
out a pittance of money, and then going to look after it, and 
asking after it, and meddling with the disposal of it, and watch- 
ing for the effects of it, — just as boys put an egg into a hen’s nest, 
and w^alch for its producing another. Nothing short of a sound, 
genuine, vital, cordial Christianity, can restore and maintain a' 
well-regulated intercourse between the rich and the poor. Wliere 
this is wanted, even if we seem to set out w ell, we shall soon 
break down : — we shall soon begin to tire with the toil, the atten- 
tion, the detail of [)articular superintendence : — afew^ casual, and 
hurried, and intermitting exertions wdll take the place of a regu- 
lar system of visitation : — an,d the end will be I hat we shall drop, 
and linally abandon our unsupported scheme of usefulness. 

From all that has been said this coneliisioii seems to follow, 
and the pref^ent publication of Dr. Chalmers tends strojigly to 
confirm it ; — that before philanthropy can do good, it must be 
baj)tized ; before a man can go fortli effectively as the re- 
former and regenerator of his neighbourhood, he must be imbued 
with tlie spirit of tlie Gospel, and be brought under the iiiHu- 
euce of Gospel motives. The w'ork must couinience within. 
Ere ho enter on the undertaking, his ‘‘ feet must be shod wdtli 
the preparation of tlie Gospel of peace.” This must he tlie first 
object of his meditations, his purposes, and his prayers. The 
lesson is an important one, to all who are desirous of doing 
good. Should they neglect it, their efforts may prove unavail- 


veuirntly may, so Ih.’Utlic (iionglit nf things temporal may not interfere with thinga 
eternal: and, 4liirdly, that the suhficribers to the society do not imna;ine, that by 
ii)akin;i; their qiiarici )y pnvineiits,an(i disposing of their tickets, they have done ihtir 
duly by their poorer iieighbourB. ” 
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ing at best ; — it may be, mischievous it may be, ridiculous* 
To remedy the mass of moral evil mow existing in the world, a 
mass of Christianity must first be brought to act upon it : and^ 
coming into close contact with the mischief, must exert upon it 
the full force of its subduing, converting, and assimilating in- 
fluence. It must be now as it was in the beginning. The Spirit 
of God must move upon the face of the deep. Tnen, and not 
till .then, may we expect to see light, and life, and harmony^ 
gradually springing foi^^ again out of those now disorganized 
elements of the moral world, which the unassisted resources of 
humanity can never restore to their original order and beauty. 

We cannot conclude, without expressing our thanks to Dr. 
ChalmerS, for this -addition to his many useful and masterly 
puldications. We look for the succeecjing portions of the work 
with pleasure, and perhaps when a few more numbers are out, 
may again notice the subject; especially as it is one which now 
occupies so miich.of the public attention. 


An T. V._TOUR THROUGH THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS 
OF INDIA, AND TO THE SOURCES OF THE 
RIVERS JUMNA AND GANGES. 

1. Journal of a Tour through Part of the Snowy Range of the 
HimCdfi Mountains, and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna 
and Ganges. By James Baillie Fraser, Esq. Royal 4to. 
London, 1820. 

2. Pivws in the Ilimdla Mountains. By J. B. Fraser, Esej. Co- 
loinbier folio. London, 1820. 

The researches of the various able diplomatists, whom the 
East India Com])any has had the good fortune to employ, in its 
political relations with the native powers of India, liave greatly 
contributed to make known to the lovers of science, the vast 
domains, which are either subject to its sway, or to its political 
influence, from their contiguity to its tiuTitories. But, not- 
withstanding the valuable coirections of Indian Geography 
furnished by tlieir labours, the northern parts of Hindostan 
are still comparatively unknown. And though the able and en- 
terprising measurements of some of the snowy peaks by Captain 
Wel)b, and the laborious calculations of Lieuteiiant-Oolonel 
Colelirooke, recorded in diHereut volumes of the Asiatic 
Researches^ have dispelled much of the error which existed 
respecting the actual heights of the celebrated Himalaya (or 
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Himalu) mountains : yet much ignorance and uncertainty pre- 
vailed, relative to the nature of the country and the condition 
of its inhabitants. This chasm in geographyVand history, Mr, 
JPraser has, to a considerable degree, supplied in the work, of 
which we are now to offer some account to our readers. 

Travelling with the political agent, who accompanied the vic- 
torious army of the East India Company, in its late successful 
' conquest of the Ghoorkha empire, the author and his party 
enjoyed a perfect and unrestrained freedom, together with full 
access to every place and person, whether public or private, as 
conquerors and benefactors. Mr. Fraser, therefore, traversed 
the country with a perfect facility of seeing and observing, and 
also of maKing every inquiry into its moral and political state; 
while his own want of skill in the language was compensated 
by the society of those who were perfect masters of it. Though 
his deficiency in the physical sciences, as Mr. Fraser caiulidly 
acknowledges, prevented him from entering into particular sci- 
entific details, yet we must do him the justice to say tliat the 
information he has collected is highly valiuible ; and it pos- 
sesses the singular merit of pourtraying tlie manners and habits 
of the rude natives, who dwell at the foot of the great Hima- 
layan Range, with much minuteness, and apparently with 

f reat fidelity, before they were changed by intercourse witii 
luropeans, and even before they liad. mixed mucJi with the 
inhabitants of the plains. As, however, the journey was sud- 
denly projected, uiid was also connected with a military move- 
ment, our author’s notes, though higlily valualile in tliemsclves, 
are necessarily somewhat deficient in arrangement. Omitting, 
therefore, his account of the war w ith the Nej)aul empire, (the 
details of which have long since been given to the public in 
official dispatches,) and which terminated in the submission of 
the latter to the terms imposed by the East India C()ni[)any, we 
shall proceed to classify the most material of his observations 
on tlie several regions visited by him; and shall reserve for a 
distinct notice his very interesting account of his visits to the 
reputed sacred sources of the rivers Jumna and Ganges, which 
were never before explored by an liiiropean. 

That chain of mountains, of which the great Hiinulu range 
forms the central ridge, and which, stretching from the Indus 
on the north-w est to the Burrampooter on the south-east, di- 
vides the plains of Hindostan and the Punjab from the wilds of 
Tartary, is a highly interesting tract both in a geographical and 
political point of view\ For, independently of its containing 
the sources of many of the majestic rivers that fertilize and en- 
rich Hindoshm and other Asiatic regions, and being also inha- 
bited by nations and tribes of* a singular character and very 
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warlike disposition, who have, for ages, defied the arms of the 
most powerful Asiatic monarchs, it serves as a grand and most 
. efficient boundary between two empires, of such extent as 
China, and that which once owned the sway of the house of 
Timur, but is now chiefly subject to the milder rule of the Bri- 
tish government. 

The portion of this region, visited by Mr. Fraser, is that 
wliicli lies between the rivers Sutlej and Alacknunda; the for- 
mer bounding it to the north-west and north, the latter to the 
soutli-cast and east, while it overlooks the plains of Hindostan 
to the south and south-west ; and on the north-east it partly in- 
cludes, ^aiul is partly bounded by the mountains of Himala* 
This tract of country, considerable in extent, is divided into a 
variety of large and small states, which are governed by chiefs, 
more or less dependent, in proportion as they are povverfuL 
These various states, together with their natur-al and political 
boundaries, arc enumerated by our author ; but those?, which he 
has most particularly described, and to which we shall chiefly 
direct our attention, arc the states of Sinnore, Joobul, Comhar- 
sein, Theog, lliscliur, and (jurwhal. The general features of 
these countries are thus described. 

^ All this region, like the whole of the countries contained in the 
long range of mountains, is wild, rugged, and ditficult of access, con- 
sisting of amass of hills irregularly connected, or diverging in ranges 
of various heights from a huge elevated centre, but ])rcserving no re- 
gularity of direction or of form. Their tops are someliuies clothed 
• with forests of old and venerable wood ; sometimes they are rocky, and 
green or brown ; and llie general aspect, to the south and south-east, 
is always less wooded and less broken (though still very rough), 
than tliat to the north and north-wcs*t, which is almost uniformly 
precipitous, formed of sharp crags covered with deep pine forests. 

“ The ravines that divide these Jiills are deep and veiy sudden in 
llieir descent, often ending in dark chasms that are sometimes wooded, 
but they as often exliibit faces of bare rock of several hundred feet 
high, frowning at each other, with little more space between them tlian 
has been worn by the violence of the torrents; those, taking their way 
from the mountain brows, where they have been collected from clouds, 
and rain, and melting snow, thunder down, and form these furrows in 
their sides. 

There arc no spreading valleys, no rich meadow lands on the banks 
of rivers, no gentle undulation of ground on which the eye can rest 
with pleasure ; all is steep and difficult ; toilsome rise and sudden fall. 
Sucli a country offers little encouragement to the industry of the hus- 
bandman : and, accordingly, cultivation, which is limited in proportion 
to the extent of surface, is laboriously and sparingly scattered among 
the woods and rocks. 

“ As the country recedes from the plains it increases in difficulty 
and elevation, till at the foot of the snowy mountains it assumes a sa- 
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¥|ig|^ vildoess; and ampiig them, save in the pjasses or the beds of 
r^rs, becomes totally impracticable and impervious. 

llie rivers and Xheir beds too gradually chaiige^thcir character aa 
wp approach nearer to their source, from the rapid and turbulent stream 
floiring through a deep and a rugged channel » but affording a compar 
ratively easy road along its banks, to a furious torrent dashing from 
one huge block of stone to another, along which the traveller proceeds 
at firsts with difficulty, which increases to hazard of life, climbing over 
rocks, and picking his dangerous way across the face of precipices, till 
at length his career is stopped by masses of mighty ruin, that baffle all 
hunran attempts to invade them.” (P. 55, 56.) 

1^ In point of value and political consideration, Sirmorei^ 
the second of the states above enumerated ; but as it was the 
first,, visited by Mr. Fraser, we shall commence with this state. 
It fell under the Ghoorka tyranny a few years ago, principally 
throtugh the crooked policy of the then reigning sovereign. The 
Ohoforkas proved hard and oppressive niasteiv^. The old fami- 
lies, who were attached to the ancient hereditary government, 
they banished or dispersed ; and they created new officers, to 
fill tlie different posts of trust, who were devoted to their ser- 
vice, and whose interest it was, that the old dynasty should 
never be revived. In many instances, the chief zemindars were 
carried away from their farms and families, as hostages for the 
peac e of the district ; and frequently such persons, when sus- 
pected of a wish to change masters, were put to death. Such 
severity naturally produced a great change in the national cha- 
racter, particularly in the more accessible parts of the countiy, 
nea^r the plains, and around the capital.* All enthusiasm, all ap- 
pearance of love for liberty was destroyed; the jieople became 
dis])irited, bowed to the dust, and alike subdued in mind and 
in body. In the more northern and remote parts, however, la- 
tenit sympfoms of anxiety to throw off the yoke, evinced them- 
seh^es, as the British forces approached ; and many hundreds of 
irre gular troops inlisted into the British service. The two prin- 
cipal places in this state are Nahn, a small and irregular town 
situated on the crest of a steep hill, and the fortress of Jytock 
erected on the lofty end of a mountainous ridge, 3()()0 feet 
ah ove the level of the plains. This fortress, after a siege of 
ne arly four months (the pjirliculars of which are detailed by Mr. 
F?t'aser) capitulated to the division of the army under General 
1/Iartindale. While the forces lay before this place, our author 
rivalled himself of the opportunity thus presented to him of 
surveying the manners and habits of the native inhabitants. 

The face of the country around Nahn and Jytock is peculiarly 
rugged ; the hills, all the way to the river Girree, assume a 
crumbly and rocky sharpness, rising into narrow sharp ridges 
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and high peaks, that give a striking character to the whole tract* 
This seems to rise from the nature of their component parts*. 
They are describe, as being apparently formed of a hard stone^. 
very apt to crack and break m sharp irregular ridges; and 
which, on exposure to the air, easily bursts in small fragments, 
and then falls into dust. This rock is covered with a thin crust 
of soil, which in all probability is chiefly formed of the decom-- 
posed stone, and is of various thickness. The ravines, which 
separate these hills, have a not less savage character : they ex- 
hibit great variety of rock and precipice, though not on so 
grand a scale as where the rock is of a less mouldering nature. 
The soil, Ijowever, which covers the mountains, is rich, and pro* 
duces vegetation of much elegance and variety, besides abund- 
ance of wood. 

Whenever the ground admits of being worked, much cultiva- 
tion speckles the sloping sides of these wooded mountains. 
This is cHected by Hiutting those parts, which are best adapted 
to the operation, into a succession of terraces, rising one above 
another, (exactly like a flight of steps, having a flat level sur- 
face, on whicli the crops grow, and a perpendicular face. A 
large proportion of the mountain-sides is thus seen carved into 
stri[)s that exhibit a very singular appearance. And when the 
country is flooded by irrigation (as was the case with much 
that our author saw), the singularity is heightened by the aspect 
of a hilly country, partly under water. The breadth and extent 
of tliese ledges or strips of land vary according to the nature of 
the groLiiid, Where they arc carried up one of their usual 
slopes, without the advantage of a retroceding vale or bottom, 
they are generally not more than tweJve or fifteen feet broad, 
sometimes not more tlian six or eight feet, and the depth of the 
supporting wall frequently equals the breadth. The mode of 
cultivating these terraces is thus described. 

On sucli narrow strips it would be impossible to make use of cattle 
and a plough, and therefortMiianual labour is employed on them in pre- 
paring the soil ; but wherever there is room for a plougli it is preferred. 
The instrument here made use of is perfectly similar to that employed 
in the plains of Hindostan, being equally simple and inefficient : a piece 
of crooked wood, one end of which is fastened to a rude yoke, which 
crosses the necks of two bullocks, and the other end turned down- 
wards, is sharpened to turn the ground ; wliile near the acute angle 
formed l)y the bending, a handle is inserted to guide and press the point 
into tlie earth. 

Patience, however, (the characteristic of the Hindoo of the plains), 
also serves the mountaineer, instead of ampler means, to attain his end; 
and repeated ploughings produce an eftect equal to that which a supe- 
rior instrument w’ould compass in one or two, and the soil of the hills 
in general favours these weak means, being free and easily worked, con- 
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eisting chiefly of sand, the decomposition of sandy, micaceous, and 
alaty stones, mixed with a considerable proportion of decayed ve- 
getables. ^ 

** The instruments used in manual labour are equally simple and in- 
efficient. A stick crossed at right angles, one end of which is shod 
with iron, resembling a miserable and broken sort of pickaxe, seems to 
be the principal one. But whatever their implements may be, or whe- 
ther the fields are worked by the plough or by the hand, they do as- 
suredly bring them to a high degree of tilth.” , (P. 115, 116.) 

Two crops are reaped within the year ; the first crop consists 
of wheat and barley. A few fields of a species of oats were 
observed : poppy, and certain kinds of oily seeds, a species of 
purslane, with curiously variegated red and green Icjaves ; and 
a few poor inferior grains, filled the list. The ojiium is gathered 
from the poppy in July, and is an article of considerable traffic 
with the plains, whither the chief part is carried by thtj petty 
merchants who come to the hills for trade.- The second crop 
consists chiefly of rice, but about the same time tobacco is 
planted, and a little cotton is sown. 

“ The rice of the hills is said to be peculiarly fine. Particular situa- 
tions only will answer for this description of cultivation, and more than 
ordinary care is taken to bring it to perfection. All those spots of land, 
which lie near the banks of streams and in the bottoms of valleys, are 
selected, where a great command of water may securely bti relied on. 
The whole extent of the terraces is carefully levelled, and very well 
worked with the plough, for which purpose they lay each under water, 
and plough them in tins state. 

“ The parapets are put in order, and small ledges of earth are raised 
on the brink to retain the w^ter let in upon the soil long enough to sa- 
turate it, w'hcn it runs off over a flat .stene to the ledge below. The 
water-courses are also arranged so as not to receive a quantity that 
would dekigc the fields, and yet to yield a secure supply. When all is 
ready, the plants, which have been previously raised from seed, as in 
Bengal, are planted out by hand, as in that province, while the water 
lies on the land. 

Irrigation is kept up from time to time as the plants require it, but 
water is not continually retained on the soil. 

“ A large tract of rice, thus in ledges and under water, has a singu- 
lar but pleasing appearance when observed from a height. The bright 
green of the plant, shining through the water, gives a strange trans- 
parency to the strips, which being exactly level, rise in regular succes- 
sion over each other, and suggest the idea of a collection of small green 
mirrors thus placed in order. 

“ The period for planting rice is during the months of May and 
June, in expectation of the rains which commence during the latter 
month, but it is protracted in the more northern districts to part of July. 
It usually ripens in about four^ months, but the time of reaping it de- 
pends much on situation and climate. 
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Tobacco is an article of general cultivation in the hills, and Us 
quality is considei^d fine : it is exported both to the plains and to 
Bootan in considei'ablc quantities. It is planted about May and June, 
for the benefit of the rains, and grows readily and luxuriantly, although 
it requires nice attention and much manure. 

• “ The herb bhang (a well known species of hemp), also grows spon* 
tancously in great abundance throughout this country, and is likewise 
cultivated and sent prepared in its various intoxicating shapes to the 
low country, where it meets with a ready sale. 

Both men and women engage in the labours of agriculture, but 
their departments are generally distinct. The men exclusively guide 
the plough and sow the corn ; the women weed the fields, break the 
clods, &c.* Both sexes reap the corn ; but this is principally an em- 
ployment allotted to the women, who use a small sickle, ruder than that 
employed in Europe, and bind it into small sheaves, which, when the 
weather is fine, are left to dry on the field ; but when it threatens rain 
they carry them to places formed of large flat slabs of slate, surrounded 
by a small wall, on Which they likewise tread out the corn by means of 
cattle : here the reflected heat of the sun soon dries it, and any water 
that falls, quickly running off, has less eflbet on the sheaves than when 
lying on the moist fields. When freed by treading from the stalk, the 
grain is stored in the second story of the house, and the straw is pre- 
served in stacks or houses for the use of the cattle, and for their own 
bods. 

** The straw, however, is seldom in suflicient abundance to serve as 
fodder for their cattle during the winter months, especially in the more 
inclement parts of the mountains, and they supply the deficiency by 
, collecting grass from the jungles,' and where that is less plentiful, the 

fallen leaves of trees, particularly fir-trees, which serve as a substitute 

for fodder and for beds.” (P. 1 17—1 19.) 

The breed of cattle appears to be tlfe same as the smaller sorts 
found ill the plains, but they are somewhat larger and better of 
their kind, chiefly black, but occasionally red, brindled, or pied. 
They are, in general, fat and handsome ; and the people, who 

a them much attention, make great use of their milk in its 
erent preparations. 

Villages, either inhabited or in ruins, are scattered all over 
the hills ; and, if it could be supposed that all of them had 
ever been occupied at the same time, it would give a strong im- 
pression of former populoiisuess and present desolation. But 
the fact appears to be, that, as one place became exhausted, or 
as inclination or various accidents might determine them, the 
people quitted one village which fell into decay, and established 
themselves in another that consequently was new and flourish- 
ing. These villages are for the most part mean, though fre- 
quently very pleasantly situated; and are almost always adorned 
with a few lemon or walnut tree^s ; or, where they will grow, 
with mango trees, that throw a grateful shade over the houses. 
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'while the stone terraces built at their roots yield a comfortable 
«eat to the inhabitants under their branches.* The houses are 
flat roofed, built of stone, and seldom exceed one story in height. 
They are very rudely constructed, the side of the hill frequently 
serving for one of the walls, whence beams jproject, and are sup- 
ported by the external wall or front. Their interior, however, 
though not arranged in the most commodious manner, is stated 
to be well swept and clean. A respectable share of the house is 
always appropriated to the cows, though the opening allowed to 
them, like the entrance to the dwelling itself, is inconveniently 
small and narrow. 

In the course of our author’s excursions, he wit a 

village, called Bahun, a very extraordinary practice, to which 
the inhabitants of the hills submit their young children. 

“ Several straw sheds are constructed on a bank, above which a cold 
clear stream is led to water their fields, and a small portion of this, 
probably of three fingers breadth, is brought into the shed by a hollow 
stick or piece of bark, and falls from this spout into a small drain, 
which carries it off about two feet below. 

The women bring their children to these huts in the heat of the 
day, and having lulled them to sleep, and wrapt their bodies and feet 
warm in a blanket, they place them on a small bench or tray horizon- 
tally, in such a way that the water shall fall upon the crov/a of the 
head, just keeping the whole top wet with its stream. 

<< We saw two under this operation, and several others came in while 
we remained, to place their children in a similar way. Males and fe- 
males are equally used thus, and their sleep seemed sound and unruffled. 

“ The mode too of lulling asleep was singular : seizing the infant 
with both arms, with these, aided by the knee, they gave it a violent 
rotatory motion, that seemed rather calculated to shake the child to 
pieces than to produce the soft effect of slumber. 

It wasahowever, unerring in its effects. One of the children was 
intently looking at the strangers, and eyeing the dresses and arms with 
every symptom of strong curiosity and excitement : no signs of drow- 
siness could be traced, yet the vigorous operation admitted of no pause ; 
its eyes gradually closed, and in thirty seconds it was fast asleep. 

“ On inquiry, we were informed that this singular process for sleep- 
ing and bathing the children is universally used throughout the hills 
where there is the means of using it, under a notion that it is very 
salutary to keep the head cool, and that it increases hardihood and 
strength. One or two women usually sit with the children of the rest, 
whilst they are 'employed in domestic or agricultural pursuits.” (P. 
105, 106.) 

2. Joobul is a hill-state of considerable extent, and is one of 
the principal states of the second class, if not in the amount of 
its revenues, at least in consequence and position. It is 
bounded on the south and south-east by Sirmore, on the east 
and north-east by the state of Gurwhal, from which it is divided 
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by the river Pabur; and on the north, north-west, and west, by 
several peti^ stttes, which are now merged in the territories of 
• Bischur. Previously to its conquest by the Ghoorkhas, Joobul 
wds governed by an hereditaiy chief of its own, under the title 
joJfRana; who was, generally speaking, in a state of tolerable 
independence, but who nominally acknowledged himself tribu-i^ 
tary to one or other of the more powerful neighbouring states,, 
and most frequently to the Rajah of Sirmore, whose dominions 
were contiguous. 

After the Ghoorkhas had reduced Sirmore to their power, the 
petty states successively fell «inder their sway, with little or no 
resistanoe ; and Joobul became an integral part of the Ne- 
paulese territories. The reigning Raiia was deposed, and had 
since lived in retirement, supported by the private charity of 
some of his former subjects, who bore the yoke of their con- 
querors with impatience, and gladly seized the opportunity of 
transferring their allegiance to the British government. Of 
the po|)ul'dUon and revenues of this state little can be stated ; 
the only fact known is. that it produced an annual sum of 
24,000 rupees to the Ghoorkha. The chief place, (capital it 
can scarcely be called) is the fortress of Choupal, originally 
ni)thing more than the house of a chieftain, but converted into 
a fortified post by the Ghoorkhas. 

The fort is a square building of no great extent, with a tower at three 
, of its corners, and inclosing a court of about twenty feet square. The 
largest tower was occupied as a temple by the divinity only, and this 
is ornauicntcd with considerable neatness. A second contained the 
apartments of the commandant, a soubahdar. 

The whole is three stories high : in the lower one cattle of all sortK 
were stowed : probably in time of siege, these gave room to stores of 
different sorts. In the second and third the garrison was lodged. A 
great part consists of open verandah ; but the soldiers of the East are 
not nice with respect to their accommodations, generally stretching 
themselves in their rosais wherever there is room, with little care about 
the apartment. Still less do the Ghoorkhas or hill-men care where 
they lay their wearied limbs. 

About the court-yard lay several large pieces of fir-trees, hollowed 
to hold water, which had been done by the soubahdar when preparing 
to resist the attack he saw approaching : they would not have held 
more than four or five days’ consumption for the garrison, which con- 
sisted of 100 men. 

Around the building they had planted a good stockade, not more 
than six feet from the walls, which was a formidable defence, and would 
have prevented such troops as were likely to oppose them from an as- 
sault; and the walls were bored into loopholes for musketry in all 
directions. * 

“ The troops were all under -cover; but as there was no room for 
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diem to move about in» they would have been forced to remain con- 
tioually motionless in their rooms, which would of itself have been no 
‘ trifling inconvenience. The stockade, when we now visited it, had since 
the evacuation of the post gone nearly to ruin. ^ 

** The soubahdar who had commanded it was with me at the tim^ I 
examined the fort, and pointed out all his projects and contrivance!:*: 
‘ but,’ said lie, * God willed it otherwise, and I am now your servant.* 
The sensations with which a brave soldier views the place he once 
commanded in, and which he has been forced to yield up without fight- 
ing, from the dread of famine and of certain destruction to his troops, 
must be painful, however blameless he deems himself, and the soubah- 
dar showed that he felt them so. • 

** But, as he observed, what must be done at last had bette** be done 
with a good grace at first. He had no means of resisting the over- 
powering force that sprang up against him, nor any hope of assistancci 
nor the means of subsistence till such could arrive. 

“ He pointed out the corn he had sowed never to reap, and the im- 
provement he meditated but could not complete, with somewhat of a 
bitter smile. He was a steady, determined, and zealous officer ; and it 
is pleasing to think, that in his change of service he has been so far 
fortunate as to lose nothing in emolument or respect, and that while 
with us he met with all proper regard and attention. 

** It is well known that in the East no obloquy attaches to a man who 
changes his side, and fights against the cause he once contended for, 
especially if the train of original service has once been broken ; and 

although the point of honour seems to be tenaciously kept by the 
Gboorkhas, and their attachment to their country is perhaps greater 
than among other eastern people, it does not appear to be considered a 
dishonourable act, if, when forced by an enemy to surrender prisoner^ 
an officer of theirs should enter the service ^f that enemy. 

In this way llunjeet Sing,, the Sikh chief, the deadly enemy of the 
Ghoorkha government, has inlisted a considerable body of the Ghoork- 
has and others ; and the deserters from the forts of Malown and Jy- 
tock, when forced by famine to leave their garrisons, inlisted with the 
armies investing these places.” (P. 150, 151.) 

3. Comharsein is a petty state or lordship, governed by a Eiina: 
during the period it was held by the Gboorkhas, it was assessed 
at 7500 rupees per annum, and could muster two hundred and 
fifty fighting men, one hundred of whom were armed witli match- 
locks. The reigning sovereign, as usual, was deposed by the 
conquerors, .and detained in prison for some time, on the com-* 
mencement of the war with the British ; but he effected his 
escape to the camp of General Ochterlony, with whom he re-^ 
mained for a short time, after which he returned to his ex- 
hausted territories. The town of Comharsein, which Mr. 
Fraser states cannot he so little as three thousand feet above 
the river Sutlej, is mean and ^poor," consisting only of a dozen 
houses, built, like the rest of the villages, on the hills, of dry 
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stone and wood, in the Chinese fashion. On the banks of the 
river, which takes its .rise in the north-eastern front of the 
Himula mountaiii;, add, after a long course, flows through this 
petty state, our author discovered several huts of gold-nnders, 
who gain a livelihood by washing its sands for the gold they 
ca^ain. The process is thus described : 

This precious metal is found in considerable quantities on its banks; 
and, it is said, comes from gold mines of some consequence in Bootan, 
at or near the source of the river, which thus carries the finer parts 
along with its stream, depositing them gradually in its course. One of 
the men showed us the process by which he separated the gold from, 
the sand ; which was simple, depending on the superior specific weight 
of the gokl over the substances with which it was mixed. With a 
broad shallow wooden platter he took up a small quantity of sand from 
a heap that was placed on a hand-barrow, and which probably was taken 
from some place known to be richer than others : this he dexterously 
washed, by dipping in the river the side of the board frequently^ to 
allow the light partspto drain off, and fresh water to come on. luus, 
the gold and heavier parts sunk to the bottom of the shallow hollow; ; 
and at last the gold alone remained, mixed with large and heavy par- 
ticles of black sand. It was small in quantity ; and he informea us 
that his daily earnings were not more than from two to four, or even 
five anas ; and this small quantity he sells to the zemindars, receiving 
food in return. Probably he underrates his profits purposely— a com- 
mon expedient with the inhabitants of India, who could not, in former 

times, display their riches, without the danger of having them forcibly 
wrested from them. I bought all the gold he had, or at least produced^ 
i amounting only to two rupees.’^ (P. 191, 192.) 

4. Of the boundaries and extent of the petty state of 77/cog, 
no particulars are given ; but we meet with several interesting 
sketches of the character and maifners of the inhabitants of 
this mountainous region. The whole of them are still in that 
semi-barbar(fus state, between the complete savagj and that, 
which, in consequence of a commencing intercourse with a 
civilized people, is just emerging from so gross a condition. 

The character of the mountaineer corresponds with the state in 
which he is found. Mncli of his original nature remains strongly in- 
dicated; he is wild and hasty, and apt. to commit excesses; he will 
steal and rob ; and those who have the power, and can command the 
devotion of others become petty tyrants, and attack and plunder their 
neighbours. Their law, if they had their will, would only be the sword. 
This has been signally proved by the strong enmities which the chiefs 
of the petty lordships, and even the more powerful princes of the coun- 
try, bear to one another, and the endless feuds which subsist between 
them and even between the minor families of the various principalities. 
The instances of individual hatred and revenge are pernaps not less 
notorious and well authenticated, than the universal propensity to 
plunder and steal. Such must always be the condition of a people, 
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when the laws and the sovereign are too weak to punish the wickedi 
and to support the wronged and oppressedi and when the country, dtffi*^ 
cidt or impracticable, favours a lawless and violent conduct. But it is 
to be feaim, that the mountaineer of these hills is not only violent and 
unruly ; he is wily, cunning, and treacherous, and certainly revengef^L 
The conduct of the men of Poonurr to the Ghoorkha soldiers, and tu^t 
of the combined troops of Bi8chur,,CoolQo, Joobul, &c. to Kirtee Rana, 
oUhtd strong proofs of this. 

We can discover in them all the uncertain, wavering, and meanly 
cautious features of the Asiatic character, caught perhaps in some mea- 
sure by their depraved intercourse with the plain^ as well as remain- 
ing in the breed by blood. In every transaction with these people this 
was very obvious. The conduct of the chiefs of the different^ districts, 
when invited to take a decided part with the British arms, was krikingly 
illustrative of it, not only when some shadow of excuse existed in the 
ignorance of the people for such irresolution, and even double dealing; 
but even in cases where no chance of eventual advantage could be dis-> 
covered, did they vacillate, and change, and negotiate, on both sides, 
with a miserable treacherous policy. 

** In every dealing of inferior importance that occurred on the march, 
they prevaricated, trifled, and endeavoured to disappoint or deceive us. 
Seldom could a direct answer to any question be obtained ; or all was 
fair promise without an idea of fulfilment, although they were aware 
that the means of enforcing performance were in our hands, and no 
obvious benefit was to be obtained by withholding what was demandedl 
The corn wanted for the troops and required of them, but which they 
cither declared their inability to supply, or about which they equivo- 
cated for days, was at last, on search, found in abundance in their 
houses, although the price fixed upon it by their own headman had 
been advanced for its purchase; and this at a time when they knew 
that the Ghoorkha power was overthrown, and the British arms had 
broken their own chains: tliisT was not only a very unamiable, but a 
very unaccountable trait in their character.. Like most Asiatics, but 
exceeding them, they are severe and tyrannical masters, but cringing 
tq a di8gu8ti& degree to those whom they know to be their superiors 
in power. Those who were foremost in denying to us the necessaries 
we wanted, were, when brought before us, by far the most servile and 
abject in their professions of service and devotion.” (P. 201, 202.) 

From the preceding account, it will rdadily be seen, tha» 
hospitality is not a characteristic of these rude mountaineers 
whose dress is not unlike that of the Scottish highlanders, con- 
sisting of a coarse but warm woollen jacket, with skirts like 
those of the philibeg, stout coarse trowsers, and a plaidrlike 
wrapper and waist-cloth, together with a black bonnet ; on their 
belts they wear axes, and, when they can afford it, a sword ; 
shields are not of common occurrence, except among those who 
are above the comm'on order. This national dress is adopted 
by the smaller and remoter chiefs, excepting that the cloth is 
of a fine texture, and that they wear a few ornaments : but 
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those, who are of & higher order, or are more disposed to in-^ 
dulge their vaniil^, assume the Hindostanee costume. The dress 
of the women is singular enough. 

^They wore a blanket dras like that of the men, but ending in a 
iuffger petticoat; a waistband of coarse woollen, wrapped several timea 
around them, generally alt in tatters, and a piece of cloth strangely 
wound round the head, as a sort of turban, were their usual costume. 
They wore their hair twisted up into long thick rolls, ornamented with 
red wool hanging down their backs ; an ornament in which they appear 
to have greatly prided themselves; and they formed this tail or huge 
plait of a length to reach far below the waist, and of a thickness at leasts 
equal to tkcir arm. Those who were not so fortnnate as to possess a 
chevelureo^ such beautiful bulk, made up the deficiency by working in 
a quantity of black wool ; the end of all these queues was puffed out 
into a sort of tassel of small plaits, and the whole was tied by a string 
of red wool. To unravel such a head-dress must be an endless task, 
and I fear it must inferred, that the heads of these fair creatures are 
not in a state commendable for cleanliness. 

They wear N,huts or large rings in the nose, after the common 
Hindostanee fashion, and car-rings, valuable and large, according to 
the means of the owner. Rbund the ancles are huge and heavy orna- 
ments of pewter, and on the arms large bangles of the same, or of 
brass ; the toes and fingers are strung with rings of these metals, and 
round the neck, and on the breast, they , wear a profusion of beads, of 
glass, pewter, and sometimes perhaps of silver.” (P. 205, 206.) 

The customs, in the hilly regions explored by Mr. Fraser, 

* with respect to marriage, are very extraordinary. Women are 
here articles of property ; it is usual for the future husband to 
purchase his vrife from her parents; and the sum thus paid 
varies with the rank o£ the purchaser. The customary charge, 
*40 a commoi^easant or zemindar, is from ten to twenty rupees; 
where three^r four brothers caimot afford to raise thd requisite 
sum individually, they contribute their respective shares, and 
thus purchase a wife, with whom they live in common. The 
first born child belongs to the eldest brother, and the next in 
succession are supplied in turn. The effect of this revolting 
custom, as may be exrpected, is deplorably injurious to the 
morals of the females ; who, seeing chastity not valued, aie 
not careful to preserve it. Both women and men particLpaif> 
in the labour of the field, with their cattle. Tlie women weed,, 
plant rice, gather stones, cut the corn, attend the thrashing it 
by the feet of cattle on a round paved spot, and sift it from 
the husk. The operation of reducing it to meal is performed 
by small water mills of simple but etiicient contrivance. The 
interior of their houses is comfortable and clean ; they are 
always seen in villages, consisting* of from five to twenty Swell- 
ings, and frequently form ’picturesque objects at a distance> 
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crowning some height, ove^anging a glen, or intermingled 
wiith wood on the uprising face oi a hill. Eve^ one has one 
or Hiore lofty ornamented towers or temples overlooking the 
village. Besides these temples (for superstition here holds her 
sovereign sway), there are m every village, and on each way> 
side, temples erected in honour of different Hindoo deities, 
under innumerable names ; in addition to which they have an 
infinite variety of deities of their own, the genii lady whose 
temples are seen on every hill, at every turn and remarkable 
place on the road. There is not a single pinnacle of a hill that 
IS not topped with a heap of stones, a single pillar, or a small 
hut; to which the mountaineer turns with mysterious solemnity, 
and, prostrating himself, offers his supplications to the divinity 
-of the place. 

The internal regulation of their villages and small commu- 
nities perfectly resembles the patriarchal form of their more 
important governments. Every village has its seana, or chief, 
to whom the inhabitants pay great deference, and refer all their 
disputes. He always possesses much influence, and when any 
requisition is to be made from a village, the seana is the person 
whose province it is to enforce it. He also collects the tribute 
for the government, and is in some measure considered as re • 
sponsible for the conduct of his villagers, 

** Kach head of a family exercises a very arbitrary right over the 
members of it ; but this, in common with all the nations of the East, 
is increased by custom and by remoteness, as higher authorities can 
less interfere with the exercise of the pare'htal privilege. Even the 
lives of the members of his family arc, with perhaps little appeal, in 
the hands of the head of it, and their persons are fully at his mercy. 
The power he possesses of disposing ^of their liberties too certain 
and too frequently exercised, as appears proved beyond a* pute ; and 
indeed the number of slaves always brought from the hills, which are 
met with in native families in Hindostan, affords too strong evidence to 
leave a doubt that this traffic goes on to a great extent. 

There is no doubt that the Ghoorkhas, during their tyranny, seized 
and sold the unhappy mountaineers, particularly of Gurwhal, in great 
numbers : of that country, in the course of twelve years, two lacs of 
people are said to have been thus disposed of : In consequence of the 
desolation spread around from the seizure of his crops for military pur- 
poses, the zemindar could seldom pay the quota of his tribute ; out of 
a family of four or five children they forced him to give up one as a 
commutation, and instances have, it is said, occurred, where every one 
of the children were thus in succession torn away. 

The distress of the parents too, their own pressure for food, fre- 
quently occasioned voluntary sales of their offspring, and one was dis- 
posed of that the rest might have food. But although this distress 
might partly occasion this violation of the feelings of nature, it is to be 
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ftared that such an expedient would not have been resorted to had not 
l^evious experielce pointed it out : in all probability the practice has 
Img existed, and the parents’ feelings have been rendered callous by 
custom. 

V Slaves from the hills have been long known in Hindostan. The in- 
iiabitants of Bischur, however, deny that they ever thus dispose of 
their children ; those of Sirmorc and Gurwhal confess that they some- 
times do, and 1 fear that the former state docs not, in such denial, ad- 
here to truth. 

“ The females of Bischur are spoken of as excelling those of the 
other states in beauty, and, accordingly, slaves of this nation are sought 
after, a temptation probably not to be resisted ; and in a country sur- 
rounded*by states that practise such a custom, it is not likely that it 
should. Indeed, from the result of some inquiries, and the manner in 
which some offers which made for experiment were received, I have 
no doubt that all they wish is, that it should not be believed that they 
are guilty of what nature must tell every one is a disgraceful and cruel 
crime. • 

“ The prices of such slaves vary greatly, and depend on many cir- 
cumstances ; the age, beauty, or strength of the person to be sold ; the 
necessity and distance from market of the seller. Far in the hills, and 
remote from the chief marts for such traffic, the price will have, and 1 
believe has, reference to that which is given by a zemindar for a wife ; 
contemplating that the parent is to be totally deprived of any future 
intercourse with his child, as well as from the benefit of his or her la- 
bour, from twenty to fifty rupees will probably be the extent of the 
demand in such situations. 

“ If distress be the reason for sale, and the seller be the offerer, not 
the acceptor of an offer, a very small sum indeed will often answer ; I 
think I have heard of eight to ten rupees, but of this I am not certain ; 
hunger and distress will force a liumam being to make dreadful sacri- 
fices, but 1 believe that at the usual places for such purchases in the 
^i/dij Kr of tj>e plains, from 50 to 150, and even 200 rupees, are com- 
for a promising slave, not quite a child, of cititer sex, when 
extraordinary beauty, or some accidental circumstance, does not fix 
on them any extrinsic value.” (P. 218—220.) 

Injustice to the British government in India, we must add, 
that it has done all in its power to prevent the con ti nuance of 
this unhappy traffic, by a decided prohibition, declaring that 
all slaves, purchased subse(]juently to the date of the regulation, 
shall be liberated on application to a magistrate. And this 
prohibition has been duly enforced, particularly in the upper 

1 )rovinces which are most liable to the temptation, liberty 
laving always been given to those persons whose cases were 
represented to the proper authority; although there is still 
reason to fear that the nafarious traffic continues to be car- 
ried on, but with great secrecy and caution. It is however 
some mitigation of slavery in Hindostan (if any thing can 
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« compensate for the loss of personal liberty), that the natives 
. are not usually cruel masters ; on the contrary^ their slaves li^/'e 
happily, and often become so attached, as to lose all wish > to 
quit their owners. »» 

5. Bmkur is one of the primary states of this northern re- 
gion : originally it was a small province, but by subsequent 
and gradual encroachments it has acquired its present import- 
ance. On one side it borders on China, and in other directions 
it is bounded by various states in an irregular and, for the most 
part, undivided line. It is divided into four districts, viz. Kuna- 
wur, the tract which includes the two chief towns of Rampore 
and Seran, and part of the valley of the Sutlej, the valley ot the 
river Pabiir, and the vallies of Nawur and Teekur. 

The wild passes and hardy inhabitants of Kunawur consti- 
tute the chief strength of Bischur: the province is inhospit- 
able and bleak in climate, barren and iinprcductive in soil. It 
produces but little grain, and the inhabitants exchange salt, 
wool, woollen-cloths, and other articles for corn, which they 
procure from more fertile districts. Many sheep and cattle are 
reared in Kunawur, particularly the yak of Tartary, which is 
found in the remoter parts. The inhabitants are strongly 
marked with the Tartar physiognomy, and are remarkable for 
their integrity, which has tnrown into their hands most of the 
commerce between Hindostan and Tartary, and between Tar- 
tary and Cashmere. Every person is safe in Kunawur, of what- 
ever religion or sect he may be. Mr. Fraser has recorded the 
the following pleasing instance of the honest punctuality of a 
Kunawurree travelling merchant, whicb took place long after his 
"tour was made. 

He was invited to make a trading voyage into Bo^tan and .Xar* 
kund, and a«suin of money, very considerable in his estimaai[^Ve'«'as en- 
trusted to him, to procure some of the produce of these parts, partly 
with a view of verifying his relation, and partly to judge of the value 
of the conuiiodities in question, and of the possibility of procuring 
them. The man was with difficulty induced to take cliarge of the 
money, and with still greater difficulty prevailed on to promise to deli- 
ver the articles iti the, plains of Hiudostaa, at some distance from the 
hills, with his own hands. But he fulfilled his promise, and in a way 
tliat proved his honesty, for he himself brought, very nearly at the time 
he was expected to arrive, a quantity of the things ordered, which 
showed he had strictly adhered to his bargain of only making a profit 
on the articles of intermediate traffic, while the full value of the money 
was restored to the lender, in goods of these countries at the cost Mere. 
It is delightful and refresliiog to record a circumstance that marks a 
valuable trait of character among the wretclied features of depravity 
and aavagenesa whicli must be pourtrayed, in order to giveu true dels- 
neation of the pcpple of the country under review.*’ (P. 264, 265») 
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Though recognized as Hindoos by descent and general pro- 
^fasion, the KiAawurrees generally follow the Lama religion^ 
^wAose ministers or priests are dispersed over the countryf and 
49e]| them small idols which they carry about their persons. 

The other districts of the state of Bischur are, for the most 
part, exceedingly fertile ; but their inhabitants are, by no means^ 
characterized by the integrity and fidelity of the Kuhawurrees^ 
being revengeful and treaclierous, abandoned in morals, and 
vicious in their habits, particularly in the vallidh of Nawur and 
Teekur. As a proof of the savage indifference with which they 
look upon the life of another, Mr. Fraser relates that mere wan«- 
tonness •or joke will induce them to put a man to death,~ 
merely for the satisfaction of seeing tlie blood flow and mark- 
ing the last struggles of their unhappy victim ! Female chas- 
tity is liere auite unknown, and murder, robbery, and outrage 
of every kina are regarded with indifference. We reluctantly 

pass over much curious information relative to the natural 
history, and political condition of the state of Eischur, ia 
order to conduct our readers to 

6. Gurwluily the chief scene of Hindoo mythology. This 
state is of great extent though of small comparative value : 
raany of the large rivers of upper India, and all those which 
form the origin of the Ganges, nave their rise in its mountains, 
and hold their course through its territory. The divisions 
of Gurwhal it is not easy to ascertain : its most valuable part 
• is the very fertile valley of Deyrah-Dhoon, which extends from 
the Jumna to the Ganges, through a length of forty miles, and 
is from eight to eleven miles in breadth. Prior to the conquest 
of this state by the Ghoorkhas (w*hich, tliougli attempted in 
17f)l, was not completed until 1803) the valley of Deyrah- 
15hoo^.:^s i^^Jnd to have yielded to the government adack of ru- 
pees yeany ; but the Ghoorkhas, having devastated it greatly^ 
never realized more than twenty thousand rupees per annum. 
The chief town or capital of Gurwhiil is Srenuggur: it wa» 
once comparatively populous and prosperous, being not only 
the residence of the court, but also a considerable entrepot for 
the produce of the various countries in and on either side of 
the Snowy Mountains, which were exchanged by means of va- 
rious ghauts or passes. At present, Srenu^gur is falling rapidly 
to decay, partly from the oppression and tyranny of its con- 
auerors, and partly also in consequence of a violent earthquake 
that took place in 1803, as well as from the annual encroach- 
ments of the river Alacknunda, on whose southern bank it is 
situated. 

As the principal scene of Hindoo mythology lies in this coun- 
try, and IS chiefly concentred about the sources of the rivers 
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^hicTi flow from the recesses of the snow-clad Himfilu ; the 
.temples and places of attraction to the devotees of Hindosthn 
are comparatively numerous. Two of these are pre-emineAly 
celebrated, viz. Jumnoiree, or the source of the Jumna; iiid 
Gangotree, or the source of the Ganges. 

In his progress to Jumnotree, our author witnessed a curious 
solemnity at a village called Cursalee. 

** It is large, tojcrably neat, and probably populous ; but at present it 
is full of the inhabitants of all the neighbouring villages, who have 
brought the images of their gods to bathe. The Seana, with the Pun- 
dit, and Brahmins of Jumnotree, attended by a great number of both 
sexes, came out to meet us. The Pundit, a mean and dirty looking 
fellow, clad like the rest in cosirse blankets, came forward, and insisted 
on marking my forehead with the sacred yellow; a ceremony which I 
submitted to with a good grace as to a high compliment, and which 
was eagerly sought for by the Hindoo attendants, who, as well as the 
Seaim, and most of the villagers, received this blessing after me. We 

then proceeded to our quarters, which were very tolerable, clean and 
dry. As for coolness of situation, it is not here much required. 

“ The annual ceremony of carrying the images of their gods to wash 
in the sacred stream of the Jumna is (it appears) one of much solem- 
nity among the inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; and the concourse 
of people here assembled has been busily engaged, and continues to be 
fully occupied in doing honour to it. They dance to the sound of 
strange music, and intoxicate thems^elvcs with a sort of vile spirit, 
brewed here from grain and particular roots, sometimes, it is said, 
sharpened by pepper. The dance is most grotesque and savage : a 
multitude of men taking hands, sometimes in a circle, somelinies in 
line, beating time with their feet, bend with one accord, first nearly to 
the earth with their faces, then backwards, and then sidewise, with va- 
rious wild contortions. These, and their uncouth dress of black and 
gray blankets, give a peculiar air of brutal ferocity to tl « asscryW«»g.,. 
The men dance all day, and in the evening they arc by the 

women, who mix indiscriminately with them, and keep up dancing and 
intoxication till the night is far advanced. They continue this frantic 
kind of worship for several days ; and, in truth, it is much in unison 
with their general manners and habits,— savage and inconsistent. At 
a place so sacred, the residence of so many holy Brahmins, and the 
resort of so many pious pilgrims, we might expect to find a strict at- 
tention to the forms of religion, and a scrupulous observance of the 
privations and austerities enjoined by it. So far, however, is this from 
the truth, that much is met with, shocking even to those Hindoos who 
are least bigotted.*' (P. 4*^2.) 

The celebrated spot which obtains the name of Jumnotree is 
Ihus described. 

** It is very little below the place where the various small streams form- 
ed on the mountain brow, by the /belting of man^ masses of snow, unite 
in one, and fall into a basin below. To this basin, however, there is no 
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lyccesS) for immediately above this spot, the rocks again close over the 
nrcam, and, though not so lofty as those below, they interpose a com- 
plete bar to further progress in the bed of the torrent: a mass of snow 
tJ^ had fallen from above at the farther extremity of this pass, under 
wnich the river runs. Between the two banks, the view is closed by 
the breast of the mountain, which is of vivid green from perpetual 
moisture, and is furrowed by time and the torrents into numberless ra- 
vines ; and down these ravines are seen trickling the numerous sources 
of this branch of the Jumna. Above this green bank, rugged, bare, 

■ and dark, rocky cliffs arise, and the deep calm beds and clifis of snow, 
towering above all, finish the picture. Noble rocks of varied hues and 
forms, crowned with luxuriant dark foliage, and thp stream foaming 
from rodk to rock, forms a foreground not unworthy of it. 

At the place where it is customary to perform ablution, the rock 
on the north-east side of the river is very steep. This seems to be of 
the same nature as that which has been noticed at Usureegurh, appa- 
rently quartzose, and chiefly white, but exhibiting different shades and 
colours. The strdeture also is laminous, and from between these la- 
minae run several small streams of warm water, forming, together, a 
considerable quantity. There are several other sources, and one in 
particular, from which springs a column of very considerable size, is 
situate in the bed of the river between two large stones, and over it 
falls a stream of the river water. This water is much hotter than that 
already noticed : the hand cannot bear to be kept a moment in it, and 
it emits much vapour. I could not detect the least acidity by the taste, 
nor any sulphureous or other smell in the water ; it was exceedingly 
pure, transparent, and tasteless. A great quantity of red crust, appa- 
rently deposited by the water, which seemed to be formed of an iron 
oxide, and some gritty earth, co/ered all the stones around and under 
the stream. This, on exposure to the air, hardened into a perfect but 
very porous stone, whilst below the water it was frequently mixed with 
A slimy substance of a very peculiar character, of a dull 3 ^ellowish co- 
0<^,»: ^someYjJflat like isinglass, certainly a production of the water, as 
well above crust, for it covered the stones over wMch the stream 

ran, and was very abundant. 

“ The violence and inequality of the stream frequently changes the 
bed of the river. Formerly it lay on the side opposite to this rock, 
and the numerous sources of this warm water were then very percep- 
tible, many of them springing from tlie rock and gravel to some height 
in the air ; but several of these are now lost in the present course of 
the stream. These warm springs are of great sanctity, and the spot 
for bathing is at that point before mentioned, where one of a consider- 
able size rises in a pool of the cold river water, and renders it milk 
warm. This jet is both heard and seen, as it plays far under the sur- 
face of the pool. These springs have all particular names, such as 
Goureccound, Tubutcound, &c.; and, as usual, a superstitious tale is 
related concerning their origin. Thus it is said that the spirits of the 
Kikecs^ or twelve holy men who followed Maha Deo from Lunka (after 
the usurpation of the tyrant Kawea), to Himula, inhabit this rock, and 
continually worship him* • But why this operation should produce 
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. mxiiigs of hot water in thifl place is not so clear. Here, however, all 
..(^people bathed, while the Pundit said prayers, and^received his du);S ; 
..and here also I l>athed, was prayed over, and submitted to be mar^.ed ^ 
.1^ the sacred ^mud of the hot springs in the forehead like the rest, jind 
of course was obliged to make my present to the priest for his ministry. 

** 1 complied with the custom of approaching the spot with bare feet. 
The whole of the people had put off their shoes a long way below. We 
looked around in vain for a situation where to pass the night under 
cover ; and, as the weather was too cold to keep the people exposed to 
it, with the imminent appearance of rain, I agreed, though unwillingly, 
to return.” (P. 428, 429.) 

Several very interesting geological observations on the Hi- 
mala mountains terminate the account of Jumnotree, for which 
we have not room ; we shall, therefore, extract only a few pas- 
sages, descriptive of the author^s journey to Gangotree or Gun- 
gotree, near the source of the Bhao-iruttee (the principal fount of 
the Ganges), in the centre of the range of the Himila moun- 
tains, called Rodroo Himala. In, ascending to this stupendous 
height, Mr. Fraser and his party experienced that difficulty of 
breathing which is felt on reaching an elevatiolj beyond the re- 
gion of vegetation. The natives who attended him, notwith- 
standing that circumstance, attributed it to the seran or poison 
in the air arising from the pt^rfume of flowers. 

** I had no idea that height of situation could have so severely af- 
. fected the strength and chest, and yet it must have been this alone, for 
severe as was the ascent, and bad as the road was, we had met with 
fully as bad days’ journeys before ; and though the people asserted 
that the air was poisoned by the scent ’of flowers, and though there 
.really was a profusion of then?^ through the whole of the first part of 
the march, yet the principal part of them had no smell, nor could I 
perceive any thing in the air except a cold and somew*? 'at raw v? 
Besides which, the chief distress was experienced after we bed the 

lofty gorge of Bamsooroo, which was b^ond the region of vegetation, 
and consequently could not be easily aflected by the perfume of flow- 
ers. After reaching that place no one was proof against this influence. 
It was ludicrous to see those who had laughed at others, yielding, some 
to lassitude, and others to sickness, yet endeavouring to conceal it from 
the rest. I believe I held out longer than any one ; yet after passing 
this gorge every few paces of ascent seemed an insuperable labour, and 
oven in passing along the most level places my knees trembled under 
me, and at times even sickness at stomach was experienced. The 
.symptoms it produced were various : some were affected with violent 
headache ; others had severe pains in the chest, with oppression ; others 
sickness at the stomach and vomiting; many were overcome with hea- 
viness, and fell asleep even while wmking along. But what proved the 
'.'fiict that all this was the effect of our great elevation, was, that as we 
lowered our situation, and reached the regiem of vegetation and wood, 
all these violent symptoms and pains gradually lessened and vanished. 
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The appearance o£ the higher clifis, however, both snowy and rockv^ 
anl the sensations |>f this day, proved most satisfactorily that it would 
■^e m very arduous undertaking, if not an impracticable one^ to a8cen4 
even nearly to the tops of these loftiest hills. We could not have been 
within several thousand feet of even those peaks of snow which were 
’ tolerably near us.” (P. 449.) 

The vegetable productions of this day’s march are very various, and 
many of them new, and differing from those formerly met with. Two 
flowers particularly attracted attention. One was called goo-gool, and 
grew somewhat like the common flat thistle, with leaves radiating from 
a centre like a sun, in which centre grew a flower, on a level with the 
flat leaves, and much resembling the blossom of a pine-apple. This 
plant is h^d in much religious veneration. The other was a very cu- 
rious one : a stalk covered with large and long leaves, somewhat like 
those of a primrose, ended in a cup like that of a tulip, but which ap- 
peared merely the continuation of these leaves closing, and forming the 
petals of a very noble flower, in the centre of which the stamina and 
pistil were seen. The leaves w’hich compose this flower have a green 
tinge at their insertion like those on the stalk, but the middle and higher 
parts are black and yellow, as is the centre of the cup, but more vivid. 
It is called by the hill people hirmah counloy because, as the guide in- 
formed us, it was like the rajah among the other flowers ; the ‘ sequi- 
tur,’ of which I in vain searched for, particularly as I could get no 
translation of the component parts of this name. It has since been 
suggested to me that the name is brimah counla^ the latter part of which 
{counla) means the flower of the lotus plant, from which Brimah was 
produced at the commencement of the creation, according to Hindoo 
• mythology, and therefore of course a flower held in high esteem, which 
caused its being likened to a rajah among the flowers. 

Various, rich, and lovely were the myriads of large and smaller 
blossoms which decked these wild scenes, and I much regret my ina- 
bility to give their names and botanical descriptions. Many varieties 
,^'',primr(^ and polyanthus, many orchidcs, and others resembling 
our meadow flowers, grew in profusion. The onlj»other plant, 

however, tfiat I shall notice, is one which was found on the very ex- 
treme verge of vegetation alone : like the goo-gool it was low, but not 
quite flat, perhaps about four inches high, somewhat resembling a this- 
tle just blossoming ; but the leaves did not lie on the ground; the^ 
shrouded the blnssom, which was enveloped in a thick covering like 
the web of a spider, which, spangled with dew, had a most singular ap- 
' pearance. The root was small, but firmly fixed in the ground : it dis- 
played no colour but a brownish green. 1 could not obtain any name 
for this very curious mountain production. It seems to delight only in 
the close vicinity to the snow. During this day’s march no living thing 
was seen except the nionals, which flocked together, and which 1 sus- 
pected to be of a ^ecies somewhat different from that which is met 
with lower down. They sat on the gray stones like ptarmigans on the 
loftiest hills at home, and in the short brown moss and grass looked ex- 
actly like grouse. 1 shot only one young one, which was a little larger, 
but precisely like a young nioorfowl or blackgame, but could not suc- 
ceed in killing any of the older birds.” (P. 450, 451.) 
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The scenery of the upper parts of the HimaJa range, which is 
noticed in the first of the preceding paragra^ns, is afterwaards 
described in a highly interesting manner, which does not ad^it 
of abridgment. Its general outline is thus pourtrayed : 

It is not easy to describe the change of scene effected by thi** 
change of situation : not only is luxuriant foliage more rare, all rich 
and lively greens giving way to the dark brown of the fir, which spots 
the face of the rock, but even that rock is evidejntly more continually 
acted on by the severity of the storms. Instead of being covered with 
rich and varied hues, the cflcct of lichens and the smaller herbage, that 
usually clothe and variegate even a precipice, the rocks here are white, 
gray, red, or brown, the colour of their fracture, as if a constant vio- 
lence was crumbling them to pieces. Their sharp and splintered pin- 
nacles spire up above the general mass : their middle region and feet 
Sre scantily sprinkled with the sombre unvarying fir-tree ; while the 
higher parts, retiring from the view, present little more than brown rock, 
except where a lofty mass of snow overtops then\ and calls to our re- 
collection how nearly and completely we are surrounded by it. No 
»een smiling valleys yield their waters to the river : the white and 
foul torrents which swell its stream pour their troubled tribute through 
chasms cleft in the solid rock, or are seen tumbling down its face, from 
the snow that gives them birth. 

The whole scene casts a damp on the mind : an indefinite idea, of 
desert solitude and helplcsssness steals over it : we are, as it were, shut 
out from the world, and feci our nothingness. Like the scenes they 
are placed among, the inhabitants of this village are wild in their ap- 
pearance, and uncouth in their manners ; but there is no essential dif- 
ference between them and those with whom wc have heretofore met. 
1 met, indeed, with one or two who were peculiarly intelligent ; but 
their language forms a considerable obstacle to taking advantage of 
their acuteness : it was still l^indoostannee, but so disguised by accent 
and dialect, and altered by new terminations and expletives, that jj^was 
difficult to understand the simplest sentences without an\' or 
frequent renetitions. The Pundit was not only an intelli^^i inan, but 
gave his iniormation in the most intelligible language. Their dress is 
the same as that of the peasantry at Cursalee, black and gray blankets 
of coarse wool.” (P. 458.) 

The author’s account of his visit to Gungotree, one of the 
reputed sacred sources of the Ganges, is very interesting; and 
the more so, as it has not been before described or visited by 
any European. He made an unsuccessful attempt to penetrate 
to the actual source of the Ganges; but want of time compelled 
him to relinquish his design. From the information given him 
by a Pundit, he concludes that it is not more than five miles’ 
horizontal distance from the temple, in a south-east direction, 
nearly 85® ; and that, beyond this place, it is in all probability 
chiefly supplied by the melting of the great bosom of snow 
which terminates the valley, and which lies between the peaks 
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of the gigantic I^odroo Himala. But though our enterorising 
autlior could nof penetrate to the real source of the Ganges, 
Tie ^ideavoured to collect, and has happily succeeded in collect- 
ing, the legendary history of this far-famed spot, for which we 
• must refer our readers to his volume, as also for his observa- 
tions on the geological structure and height of the Himala 
mountains. We shall only add, that, after retracing his >vay 
over the perilous and fearful road above described, he safely 
reached Serampore (or Saharunpore, as he spells it) on the night 
of the 30th of July, 1815. 

Mr. Fraser’s volume is furnished with an excellent map, and 
with an iVppendix containing much curious political and statis<^ 
tical information. The Views in the Himala Mountains” are 
twenty in number, and represent the most striking scenes that 
occurred in the author’s route, beautifulW engraved and' co- 
loured to imitate the original drawings. Tne Views of Jumno- 
tree and Gungotree, above described, are singularly grand and 
awful. Altogether, we regard Mr. Fraser’s work as a valuable 
accession to the chorography of India, and highly creditable to 
himself as an vicute and diligent observer of nature in her wildest 
and sublimest forms. 


•Art. VI. — Hora: Homileticce ; or Discourses (in the Form of 
Skeletons) upon the whole Scriptures, By the Rev. C. Simeon, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 11 vols. 8vo. 
Cadell and Davies, London, 1820.' 

raiir.;g no subjects of deeper interest than those which 
relate to tine character and influence of the national clergy. 
Nor is the mode in which they conduct their public instructions 
the least important part of such a question. The preservation 
or revival of pure religion among the great mass of our peo- 
ple depends far more than is commonly thought on the doc- 
trines inculcated by them on each recurring Sunday. In the 
numerous cases where the pious clergyman, studying with 
becoming diligence the sacred Scriptures, endeavours, both 
in public and private, to teach and admonish his parishioners 
in a simple weighty and affectionate manner, the benefits of 
which he is the author or instrument are incalculable. Men are 
gradually taught the way of pardon and grace : they are trained 
in habits of devotion ; they are made familiar with their duties ; 
the principle of conscience is awakened; the springs of domestic 
happiness are replenished*; subordination, civil and domestic. 
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is promoted ; the ills and troubles of life are Ulleviated : — in a 
word^ peace and holiness are diffused around^ and the fori^as 
and services of the national church are endeared to the peope. 

The blessings which ramify from this fruitful stock to 
the neighbourhood and the community are obvious. The 
protection they furnish against the inroads of demoralising 
principles in religion or politics need not be named. Every 
reader* on the slightest consideration, must allow that reaf^ 
unaffiscted, and practical Christianity is the only shield to guard 
the heart of man in this world of trial, and especially in the 
moments of popular error and delusion. 

These observations on the importance of the character of the 
clergy will not, we imagine, be disputed. It is a more difficult 
task to dictate the course and character of their actual instruc- 
tions in the present day. The danger of indulging in a spirit of 
criticism on pious labours, and the importaiicfi of encircling the 
ministers of religion with a conservative respect, concur to make 
the attempt hazardous. At the same time, it must be admitted, 
that a fair consideration of the facts of the case is quite indis- 
pensable to the discussion of any question. We do not, therefore, 
scruple to avow our persuasion, that there has been a lamentable 
departure from the sound scriptural doctrine of our reformers oil 
the part of many of our bishops and clergy ; and that the pros- 
perity of our church is intimately connected with the progress of 
that revival of religion which, through the mercy of God, is now 
going on. All the causes of dissent united have not contributed 
so much to the weakening of the bulwarks of the Church of 
England, as tliose careless, tame, and unsound discourses which, 
departing from the spirit of the reformed. doctrines, have nei- 
ther received the blessing of God, nor the favour of ii\?.n- 
Ethics have too often usurped the place of the gospidxr?f/lteless 
disquisitions have been substituted for warm and anectionate 
addresses— the promises and precepts of the Bible have been 
obscured and confounded — the law of God has been enervated, 
and the salvation of grace almost forgotten — whilst declarations 
against enthusiasm, and over-statements on matters of church 
discipline, have only aggravated the evils they were employed to 
remedy. At this moment we verily believe that, in proportion as 
the pure tenets of Christianity shall inspire the heart and guide 
the.tongue, of the mini^terB of religion, will our national church 
be protected, and the national safety ultimately secured. 
This will nourish the root of public morals. From this, as 
from a mountain-spring, refreshment and life will flow. Whilst, 
on the other hand, we cannot but think tliat, in proportion as a 
secular spirit, the love of eaSte, the temper of the world, the 
ambition of preferment, indolence in spiritual duties, coldness 
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and distance towards the flock shall prevail, will the dangers of 
our establishmenji be increased. 

. U is, therefore, with much interest that we take up any 
periormance which appears calculated to promote real piety 
amongst the clergy, and thus to uphold and advance our na- 
lional prosperity. We cannot, indeed, in a journal which 
strives to present a view of the vast circle of literature, de- 
vote frequently an express article to a theological work ; but 
when eleven thick and closely-printed volumes — the labour al-^ 
most of a life — are issued from the press, we seem to be under 
some sort of obligation to bestow upon them an extended notice ^ 
more esp^ially when, as in the case before us, they constitute* 
a part Of a series of volumes which, altogether, form the 
largest and most important accession to our stock of pulpit 
divinity that has, for a long space of time, been presented to 
the British public. 

Itwas, we belicvfe, in the year 1796 that our author published 
liis first volume, containing the celebrated essay on the compo- 
sition of a sermon by Claude, and an hundred plans of sermons 
of his own. In 1801 and 1802 four more volumes appeared, con- 
sisting of 510 additional plans, or skeletons of sermons. These 
volumes having been well received, the author has now com- 
pleted his design in the eleven volumes which are before us, and 
which contain a series of discourses, some more briefly, and 
others more fully developed, on the chief passages of the Holy 
^Scriptures, beginning with the book of Genesis, and proceed- 
ing in the order of our English Bible, through the entire sacred 
canon. The number of sermons is, in the whole, about 1800; 
of which more than 1200 are given in the present publication. Of 
the form of these discourses, it may be necessary to give our 
' a sp(.*fdmen before we enter on the consideration of their 
merits. A 'Ha that of an abridged sermon; the inti'oduction, 
chief heads, and transitions being printed in a larger type, so 
as instiintly to catch the eye, and present the order of the entire 
discourse ; whilst the subordinate thoughts, which develope the 
leading ones :under each head, are printed in a smaller charac- 
ter. We give, as an example, the second discourse in the pre- 
sent work, on the appointment of the Sabbath, which we rather 
select because it states well a most important topic of duty, 
now, alas, too much neglected, and the breach of which goes,, 
in our judgment, to loosen the very foundations of the morals 
of this country. 

APPOINTMENT OF THE SABBATH. 

Gen. ii. 2, 3. On the seventh day^ God ended his xvork •which he had 
made: and he rested on the seventh dlty from all his •work •which he 
had made. And God blessed the seventh day^ and sanctified it; be-- 
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cause that in it he had rested from all his xxork^ •which God created 

and madcrn ^ 

Though we know no reason on God's part why he should 
cced in the work of creation by slow and gradual advancement, 
stead of perfecting the whole at once ; yet we may conceive a reason 
on the part of man, who is enabled thereby to take a more minute 
and deliberate survey of all its parts, and from every fresh discovery 
of the creation to derive fresh themes of praise to the Creator. This 
idea seems to be countenanced by the institution of a Sabbath imme- 
diately after the completion of the sixth day*s work. At all events, 
this is the improvement which it becomes us to make of the Sabbath : 
in speaking of which we shall shew, 

•• I. The reason of its appointment — • 

** God, after finishing his work, * rested, and was refreshed.* ^ Whe- 
ther (his expression be merely a figure taken from what is experienced 
by US after any laborious and successful exertion, or whether it inti- 
mate the complacency which God felt, as it were, on a review of his 
works, we cannot absolutely determine. But his sanctHying of the 
seventh day in consequence of that rest, shews, that he consulted, 

** 1. His own glory — 

** [As * God made all things for himself/ so he instituted the Sabbath in order 
that his rational creatures might liavc stated opportunities of paying him their 
tribute of prayer and piaiie. If no period had been fixed ]^y him for the solemnities 
of public worship, it would have been impossible to bring mankind to an agreement 
respecting the time when they should render unto him their united homage. 1 hey 
would all acknowledge the propriety of serving him in concert; but each would be 
ready to consult his own convenience ; a difference of sentiment also would obtain 
respecting the portion of time that should be allotted to his service : anf[ thus there 
would never be one hour when all should join together in celebrating their Creator's 
praise. But by an authoritative separation of the seventh day, God has secured, that 
the whole creation shall acknowledge him, and that Jlis goodness shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. In this view, God himself, speaking of the Sabbath ‘•vhich h$ 
had instituted at the creation, and the \>bservance of which he was, with some 'Uditioiial 
reasons, enforcing on the Jews, calls it * a sign between him and them, that they might 
know that he is the Lord. "1 

f 

“ 2. His people's good — W ' 

“ [Though men might have worshipped God in secret, yet the appointment of a 
certain day to be entirely devoted to Bis service, had a tendency to spiritualife their 
minds, and to make every one in coine respect useful in furthering the welfare of the 
whole community. Sympathy is a powerful principle in the humaa breast : and the 
sight of others devoutly occupied in holy exercises, is calculated to quicken the rlrowsj 
soul. The very circumstance of multitudes meeting togetlmr with raised cxj>ectations 
and iieavenly affections, roust operate like an assemblage of burling coals, all of 
which are instrumental to the kindling of others, while they receive in themselves fresh 
ardour from the contact. 

“ A further benefit from the appointment of the Sabbath is, that the attention of 
all must necessarily be directed to the eternal Sabbath, which awaits thein at the 
expiration of their appointed week of labour. Bach revolving Sabbath, freed from 
the distractions of worldly care, aad attended, not merely with bodily rest, but with a 
rest of tiie soul in God, must be to them an earnest and foretaste of heaven itself. 
Well therefore does Neheiiiiah number the Sabbath among the richest benefits whicli 
God had conferred upon his chosen people.]” 

But as some have thought the Sabbath to be a mere Jewish insti- 
tution, which, like the rest of the ceremonial law, is abrogated and 
annulled, we shall proceed to shew, 
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II. The continuance of itsS obligation — 

“ That there nflis something ceremonial in tlie Jewish Sabbath, we 
a’eadiiy acknowledge : but there was something ino7'al also ; and therc- 
f’erli, as to the moral part of it, it must, of necessity, be of perpetual 
obligation. To remove all doubt on this important subject, consider^ 

‘‘ 1. The time of its institution — 

“ [S()iiu« lirjvc thouglit Uiat. tliK mention wliicli i^ niadj* of the Sabbath in the words 
before u>, was inertly i)y anlicipalioii ; and that the ajipoiiitineut never look place till 
tile dns.sof ]\lo^>e^. J»ut if this were the ca^e, iiow came AIu-.es to .specifv the cir- 
cuiiisljiiee of God’s rc'-lin^ on the sevenlli day as tlie reason of that appointment? 
It would lia\e bei n a j;ood reason for our lir^l ]>areiits and tlieir imniedialc desceiKbants 
to b.dlou the sexeiith tlay ; but itciudd be no leason at all to those who lived almost 
live>ajid-i\\ LMity Immlred yeai.s aftiT the event ; more c'-peciall^ when so obvious and 
coi^<‘ut .1 le.i^oii their deli\ erauee out ot Ki^ypl w.is a>si^iieil at the \ei} same time. 
IJiit if tin* coiumaud i^ixen ti> tlie drws was a ii‘pelition of tlie injimclioii niven to Adam, 
then tiieu' is an obvitms j)io|>iriety in assi;^!!!!!*.: the reason that w is obligatory upon all, 
as well .'s tiiat wliicli hiruied an additional obligation on tlie .lewisli nation in paN 
ticiilai. 

“ ilciide.s, tluMc aie liates of a Sabbath fioiii the beniuuiug of llie world. For, if 
no Sabf)alli liad e\m bt^*n given, \\lieii<*e (ame the jiraeliei’ of measiuing time b^ 
works r that eu-toui (<blaiiud liotb in the ]»alii.i{tji.d ami antediluvian ages: 

and tlieielure, .-inci* it aeeonls so ev.u tl\ with what w.is afj(‘rw<irds instituted liy 
divine auilioiily, wo nia\ w ell inter its original appoiuliueut liy (ioil binisclf. And if 
its obligition e\isted so uiHiiy ages belore the cermnonial law' was given, then must it 
continue to exist afU i that i.iw is abolished. J ” 

“ ‘2. Tilt! iimiiiH'i' of its re-estal)iishnicnt — 

L^' olwitlistamring the long < onliuuancc of the, lews inKg>pt, tlu remeiiibrfUicc 

of ill!' S iM), till >> ;ts nut LlV.iced : tor .Muses, hifotr the i^nin^ of ihv ((iw, >penks t>f tho 
<;al)l3 dll as ail Institution known and leei'ived among tlieni. And, without utiy cipresa 
the} gathered on the bixth day a doiihh* purtlon of manna to serve them on 
the Sahb ilh ; which they would not have done, if they hatl not thought the observance 
* oi the Sabltalli to be of the hr-il importance. 

“ Xeveilheless, for the moie elVoclUid nriinlenaiiee of its avithoiity, Gv)d judged It 
iie< essiirv to piil)li",li it to lliem again, both upon llie oiigiind groiimU, and on oilier 
speeial g.. iinds |)eculiar to that people. Ajid ko^v diil In* publish it^ J)itl lu- deliver 
it tf» Mo-es in the s.iiue ni.iimei as he <li<l l\w' rcrrnionLil law ? Ao he wrote it with 
bis ow n lingei m tables of stone, and embodieil it with tlie //jin-.d law. Suiely this 
a'lin,.*. vers sli'Ui.; I esuniption that (iod himself consideied its duties, not as cere- 
monial, liix’ •]., and liaijsU'Mt, but as mural, universal, .ami peimatieiil.J 

‘‘ .‘J. 'flic confirnuitioii of it by the jnophets — 

“ j I I'.at ij-j obligations should he sanctioned by the ])r»)plnts, we inigbt widl expect ; 
bee .in-v* they lived iindei the aiithoiily t»f llic .h-wisli law. 'I'he mere eirenmstance, 
Iherettiie, of tiieir insisting on the obseivalion of tho .Sahh.dh would piovi* nothing. 
Ihd their speaking of the Sabbath, as to he observed under tlie (^iiristian d sj>ensation, 
veiy siuniidy eoiioboiates tlie peipetuity of its obligation-. Now llie pro])het Isaicali 
iloes spi*ak ot the Sabbath -tir such a connexion, that v*\' cannot doubt of its refer- 
riii'j; to the limes ot the Gosjud • and be lepiesents tlie ‘ km-ping of llie S.ibbatli ’ as no 
less lu-ecssary to our Inijipiness, than * the laying liold of Chiist’s ligbteousness and 
salvation.* We can seareely think that the prophet would have so strongdy inaiked 
tlu^ continuance of tiie Sabbath, if its obligations were to cease with the ceicmonial 
law.]'* 

‘‘ I. The o])servation of it by the Apostles — 

“ [The piecisc day on wliicli the .levv.s kept their Sahhath was indeed changed; 
and the liist day of the week was substituted for the. seventh. 'I’iiis was done in order 
■ to oorniueiiiorate the resurrection of our blessed J.ord ; an event, the most inteiestiiig 
that ever occurred from the foundation of the world ; an event which ])roved, beyond 
till doubt, the Alessiahship of Jesiis, and has served from that time a» the corner-stone 
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«f all our liopcs. When Israel was brought out of Kg 3 "pt, Gt 1, in urder to coninic- 
Quorate that deliverance, changed the coiuincncemcnt of the y* ar from the Autumn to 
the Spring: can we wonder then, that, in rctiicnihrance of an intinitcly greater deli-, 
verance, he should alter the day on an Inch the Sabbath had been observed,^ It was 
in the appropriation of a seventh part of our time to God, that the morality of the 
Sabbath consisted ; and that is preserved under the Christian, as niucli as under the 
Jewish economy’. 

** This change w'as sanctioned by our blessed Lord, who repeatedly selected that dap 
for the more public exhibition of himself to his disciples ; and on that day sent down 
tiic Holy GhoM upon them ; in order that the application, as well as the completion of 
his redemptitn, might give a further sanctity' to the neNN'>a])puinted day. 

“ From that time the first day of the week w'as invariably observed for the public 
services of the church ; and, to stamp peculiar honour upon it, it N\as distinguished by 
that endearing name, ‘ 'I’he Lord’s <lay.* 

** Who that Nveighs all these arguments, can doubt Die continued obligation of Die 
Sabbath?]” 

“ For the regulation of our conduct on the Sabbath, >ve should 
inquire into, 

III. The nature of its requirements — 

Tile same kind of strictness is not required of us as was enjoined 
under the law — 

** [Wc have before said, that there was something of a ceremonial nature in the 
Jcwlsli Sabbath. Tlic Jcnn.h in tlic w iidenie'et wen; not piMinitled to leave their liabita- 
tions oil the Sabbath-day, except to assemble for divine worship ; and the portion of 
iiiaiiiia ANhich the^* gathered on the preceding day for tiu: consumption of that day, 
ANUS, for the space of forty years, kept tit foi their use upon the Sabbath hy a constant 
miracle, on purpose that the>' iniglit have no excuse for transgressing llic divine erm- 
maud. They w'ere forbidden even to kindle a fire on the Sabbath-day, or to do any 
species of sertilc Nvork. Ihit all tliis rigour ii; not ncccssarv' now : it was suited to the 
?)iirtherisomc dispensation of the law ; hit not (o Die more liberal disjiensatiuii under 
ANhich we live. Indeed, our blessed Lord has shewn us cleaily that Avorksof necessity* 
tir of mercy, may h^ performed on that as ancU as any other da^'. lleing himself 
* the Lord of the Sahhath-day,’ lie dispensed with tho^e rites wliieli were merely' tein- 
jiurary', and requires of us such services only as a spiritual mind will most delight in.]" 

“ Our sanctification of thp. Sabbath should consist rather in mental 
than in bodily exercises — 

“ [^Yhat are the proper cmplo^Miients for our minds, the prophet Isaiah has ojainh '..^ 
told us : ‘ shouhl account the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, hoimira- 
ble ; and should honour him, not doing our own ways, nor tiiidirig our%V»n pleasure, 
nor speaking our own words.' We should endeavour to have our thoughts abstracted 
from the world, and to fix them with iiitcnseness and rleligbt on heavenly objects. On 
•<iA'cry day anc should present to God our sacrifices of prayer and praise : but as, under 
the Ihnv, the accustomed sacrifices, both of the inoniirig and evening, Nvere doubled 
upon the Sabbath, so, under the Gospel, wc should liave our iiiiids doubly occupied 
ill the service of our God.] ” 

The subject before us suggests ample matter, 

** 1. For reproof — 

** [Many, very many there arc, Nvho hate the duties of the Sabbath ; and, breaking 
through all the restraints of conscience, folloNv withiiit rciiiorfec thoir usual occupations. 
Others, complying with the established forms, cry, ‘ What a weariness is it ! ’ ‘ When 
shall the Sahhath he over, that I may prosecute more jilensing or more profitable em- 
ployments?' AVheii they' come up to the house of God, they find no pleasure in hU 
'bCTvice, but are rather, liko Hieg, * detained before the liOrd.' Some, indeed, eon- 
<ceiving that they arc doing somewhat meritorious, spend witlioiit reluctance the time 
allotted for public service; but though / they draw nigh to God with their Hps, thesr 
hearts are far from him.’ It is not such w'orshippers that God seeks or approves ; nor 
is such the sanctification of Die Sabbatli tiiat he requires. On Die contrary, lie is in- 
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dignant against all su profanoiiess or hypocrisy ; and declares that ‘ such persons 
^yor^hip liiin in vaiii.* '^ Whatever such persons may imagine, they indeed profane the 
•Sal)batli. And what the consequence will he, they may ft»rin some judgment, from 
the jmiiisliiii'int inilicted on the man who gadiercd sticks upon the Sabbath-day. IJy 
God’s express coniinand, he was stoned to death. If, then, so lieavy a sentence was 
executed upon him hy the direction of the Most iligli, can we suppose that God is 
more iiidilVerent about tlie conduct of his creatures now ? or that lie has loaded them 
with mercies for no other end than to give thcmi a greater licence to sin ? Let us well 
coiisiiler this; for * if ihe}'^, who despised Moses* law', died without merry, surely a 
far sor»T punisliiBcnt awaits’ us,’ if, with our additional obligations, we disregard the 
Wonders of redeeming love.] ” 

“ 2. For encouragement — 

“ [Not only personal, hut even national judgments may he expected for the viola- 
tion of the :;'lil)l)ath. But, on the other hand, every blessing max' be expected, both 
by individuals an<l the community, if the Sabbath be habitually and conscientiously 
improved. Indeed, it seems almost impossible that any one who sets himself in earnest 
to iiiipiovc the Sfihhaih-day, should ever perLli. (iod would bless to such an one the 
ordinances i»f his grace ; and rather send liiiii instruction in some extraordinary' way, 
tlian suffer him to use the means in vaiu. AW ran appeal to all who have ever laboured 
to sjiiictify the Sabbalil, whether they ha\r not found their labour well repaid ? 
Surely ‘ God has never said to any, ‘ Seek ye my face iik vain:’ and the more 
dilijL'eiitlv we k<’ep Ids Sabbaths helow, the more shall we be fitted for our eternal 

‘(P.k'l— 17.) 

The miuiner in which tlic work is conducted, being thus 
exemplified, we iirticoe.d to state that the peculiar object of 
tlie author, throughout his work, us tt) tlie exposition of the 
Holy Scri[)ture, is to follow undauntedly wherever the sacred 
writers lead, without being solicitous to reduce every part 
^ of his iiistrucdion to the ramifications of any human system. 
He has indeed, in his own mind, a strong conce^ptioii, and 
a fervent bc^lief of the great truths of Revelation; and even 
with respect to those of the Divino purposes, which are least 
liecpienlly jiropouiuled in Scripture, he appears to have formed 
his judgment of the general meaning of the language of Reve- 
lation; y. t he does not make his opinions on these topics the 
standanl of his instruction, but the Bible itself from which he 
deduces them. His tlicologyis not composed of certain propo- 
sitions drawn from the Scriptures, to which projiositions he ad- 
justs all the varied language of the Bible ; but of the Bible itself 
ill all its amplitude and simplicity, to which he compels his par- 
ticular sentiments to yield. It is not a human system cramping 
and constraining the Bible, but the Bible suggesting and defin- 
ing a human system. He has come, indeed, to conclusions in 
his OAvn breast as to the mind of God in almost every part of 
Scripture ; but he is not so sure that he is right in coming to 
those conclusions, as he is in implicitly adopting all the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, whether he can perceive its consistency 
with his own interpretation or not^. 

This is a matter of so great moment, that we must be permit- 
ted to develope our sentiment a little ; our readers who are not 
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disposed to enter on a brief and calm considei^tiou of a tlieolo- 
gical topic, will pardon us for thesako of those wlio are. The faul^. 
then, ot all minute and rigid systems of theology appears to us 
to be that ot placing in an undue proiui nonce, and employing in 
an undue manner, ctntain parts of the Holy Scriptures; so as to 
render the whole cast of our sentiments rather the expression of 
those certain parts, them the fair illustration of the whole tenor 
ol the Bible. The doctrine of the fail and corruption of our na- 
ture, lor exajuple, has been ofieii so slated as virtually to e\- 
])ungeallthe nunierous passag(‘s of Holy W rit, whieli evidently 
suppose some remains of moral feeling in man, some ap[)eteiu‘y 
after AvJiat is good, man’s responsibihty and obligatum to the 
l)ivine law, his duty to repent and believe the gospel — in short, 
his moral nature, and capability of l)(‘ing restored lo the image 
( f Ills Maker. Tiu* Bi umcAi. Divine, il* v.(‘ inav Ix' allowed the, 
l)hiase, to (lislinguisli liim from tlie stricMy Galvinisiic or Armi- 
!na!i stiuhmt, wililiohl indeed, lo liieir utmost latitude, the parts 
of !l(‘!y^\nt, wliieh deseiibe the min and im];otericy ofiiiaii; 
bill iie will, at uw same linui, u'.buit and employ all tluj other 
])art'^, Imvsever apparei^lly iruumsisUmt, wlfuni relate to his ue- 
coiiiOabl ‘uess and duty. Wn will not Ibrcij the nunierous pas- 
sages of the Bilde on thi.5 subject to speak the sense of liis (Kjc- 
trine, bui so hold iiis doctrine, tiiat it may yield lo llu‘ gentlest 
toneJi of Scripture, and accpiire richness and maturity in liis 
mi:i(l, !)v the irv sh commixture of (‘very licavcoly ingredient ga- 
tlieied ill Ids studies (/f sacred writ, lie will not deny any (U 
tSu) 'Ni‘[,arale b:auclu,s of the subject — he will not ovt‘rlook — 
]}•; will nut v\(,*akcii or palj'ali! — lie will not reunaiy (>ije (‘nor by 
])<i^sn-<c (;\T*r to tiie opposite — lu* will not l)e itmaeious of his 
e ^ jjiicaition, .a) i\\v a.', it is his — Ik* will ]'ot be; ovei- 

un\ b) rcc«;)a*;ie every dillicultv — but, leaving matters as 
weal iV.is left i!5cm, ]je will be desirous to iel tilings lie in his 
iniiu!, Us ii(‘ in vScvip-tiire — nor (‘iideuvamr U) be clearer than 
tiie .Bible. ■ 

'ih:- lotvil conujitiem (d’our nature, iuovever, is not the (hic- 
tn .e un which tij'' greuiest agitatioiu. have arisen; the L)iviim‘ 
pr sie Uiiucioii, Sjaaaal grace, aiid tlie persev(‘iai;(a! of the tnu! 
Ciiii:Oi,ian lu liie paths of holiness mito the (Uid of iiie, liave iieeii 
i uu limore .b’..nb:l sources (d’ tlie.ologic.il csmUaitioi). On llies(i 
(pieo'dujns l.b.c io!!'A\cr of human systems lakes a decided part; 
lie dyvells copi«::!>iy on the texts which fav(mr liis own hypv- 
iiK'sis; Ik* ' moves awkwardly w!ion he lias to treat thos(j winch 
he iiiiiiks eppf .s(*. it; he argues in a hazmeious, and sometini(‘s 
aliiiOM iiiijne. ^ .namier, on tlic reasons wi»y the A Imigiity should 
act as l)(msupp(js'js him to have done ; his sentiiimnls stand out 
pnmiiucnih from the level of his gencial instruction, and, in 
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fiirf, are extrcmoW diHereiit from the ^viieral tenor of Scripture, 
imd even from till? texts whence he has inferred them, and which 
are ever surrounded witli t'iie holy objects, aiul humiliating', or 
qualiiyini!;, or at least ex[)lanatorv, statements of the sacrcfl 
writer's. Ill (ionseqneiice of this excess on the one side, an 
e(|ual evcc^ss is <i;e lie rated on the other. Tlie points v\hich‘the 
OIK* parly eva!Lv:j;erat(;s, the oilier conceals. Each side uro'ues 
from the sup|)osed (‘onsecjiumces fiowini^' IVoni tiio stalemcmts 
ofth(! otlier; Cliristiaii charity is vvouuded ; distance and siispi- 
i‘ioii take placii betueen fcUou labourers; and much, verv much 
of the jx^st inlI'i(^iCfM)f r(‘al Ciiristianity is iieutraliz(*d. 

If is Ik lliat the ('luiiKml advantaaii oftlui school of Divinity 
in wliii'h our author is a proiic/u’ut, a])pcars. He <*iideavours to 
iakt* in all that plainlv r(*sts on Sciipiura.! aulJiority in both 
sysiciiis, IcaviiKj,* the ri'j,Kvl iiii(-‘sof dciirarcatic^r!, iuid emplf»viu:;' 
evc'i'v ])art. ol‘ Scaiptiirc, w itiiout ])artiali 1 y or cxiuiproniisc, for tlie 
ends, in tlu* prc)pi)rtion, aiul v. iti\ tiu* hearint>;s anti co!iiii*ction 
whiciihe linds in tiial Divine* record, .\otouly tlieuiatters united, 
hut llu* manner of rii(‘ union — the (dudii — iswiih him of supreme 
import .mcc. He considers liis !>il)le, not as a code of statutes, 
but a spiiit of laws, K) adopt tlu^ expri'ssiou of a i,>;reat female 
waifr r,'' wlien* (idclltv uppoavs lU/t moveiv in ol>eyiiii'; (‘cvtaln 
maxims or declarations, but also in iuiblbinL!: a rfoj'it f(‘(’lirin’. 
traiisi'nbino’ the just emotions, and coine\iii^’ tlu* tvaet linea- 
ments, and heuutv, and harmony of tin* liouie \>liicb b.e pro- 
fess('s to co|)\. in this manner, hn not only occupies, il‘ ise 
may so speak, ihe miiltarv jmsts, and chief fortressi's of tlu* 
land, hut ('\patiates aUo ovv*r tlie ciiampai 2:11 coimtiy, ivpo-i'S i:i 
the lerdaiil iiu'ads, and (•(Uiteinjilatl's with di'iiui'.t llu* lieh and 
(‘\nheranl sei-neiy, for llu* preservation oi whielj l!ie foitilicaiii-ns 
\\ ere rear(‘(!. ^ 

IVor is it. al all necessary that, in order to this, he sbonbl ha\ti 
no ojiinion on the ];in;her matfcrs of dodrine, or rather eai tl:e 
passa;.»;es wliicli spealK of tlicm; nimdi less tiiat be should never 
allude* tv) them in liis public, instiuctions. Tiiis would lie to 
arraia;n the J)iviiie wisdom as to the parts of tlu* IVihle which he 
would finis pass over — and would certaiiiiy Ihil both (/f salisiy- 
iiui; the huiuhle faith of the sincere Christian, and of *,!:uardin'.x* 
against the dangerous perversions, and even heiesies of oihevs. 
We know it has he(*n iiiaiiitaincd, that a neutrality, or sih iice (Ui 
these mysterious points, is the wisest conclusion to which, we can 
come, lint the plain answer is, that the Bible is neither neu- 
tral nor silent. ()nr discourses cannot, as an entire coarse of 
instruction, resemble those of the Apostle Paul, if they utteviy 
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conceal the truths which that Divine authorA published. We 
speak of the established and advanced ministelfe in the ordinary 
duties of his charge — because for youth — for the circumstances 
of a new station — for a thousand other contingencies, we yield all 
the exceptions that can be asked. We maintain only, that the 
Bible student will embrace in his doctrine all the tenets of the 
inspired code. He will not only teach the ap|)arently opposite 
truths, but all that lies between them ; neither occupying the 
intermediate space to the exclusion ofthe boundaries, nor stand- 
ing always upon the boundaries in the attitude of (hifence or de- 
fiance. W e know not that we can better express what we mean by 
the unsophisticated subjection of the mind to the Scrij)Uirfcs than 
by referring to the beautiful image of Lord Bacon, wlum speak- 
ing of the doctrine of inspired theology, and of a treat ise which 
he considered as wanting for the illustration of it, ‘‘ (halaiiily, 
as those wines which flow from the first treading of the grape 
are 'sweeter and better than those forced out bV tlie ])ress. wliicli 
gives them the roughness of the husk and the stone ; so are, 
those doctrines bc'st and wholesomest which flow from a gentle 
ci'ush ofthe Scripture, and are not waning into controversies or 
common-place. And this treatise we set down as wanting, 
under the title of the First Flowings of the Scriptures.” 

The advantages of pursuing this courscj are too obvious to 
need any exact enumeration. The rigid adherent to system can 
never make any considerable iinprovem(?nts in bis insUnujtions. 
His unbending tenets assume a bristling and ])erprtiiallv hostile 
form. lie is in danger of violating the laws of‘ charity and 
peace on almost every occasion. A spirit’ of [miiy alimist in- 
variably follows; a disposition to judge of persons and things 
by their agreement with him in his |)eciiliaritics, ratluu* than 
by their intrinsic worth. But the hihlicat divine, jxisscssing all 
the l)ent:iits*of human systems, avoids their defec’ts. The lan- 
guage and spirit of the Scriptures are his study. His articles 
ot faith on all fundamental points, indeed, are lirnily fixed ; but 
on subordinate and doubtful niatt(;rs, they lie open to constant 
improvement: and even as to fundamental doctrines, the way 
ot stating such doctrines, the connexion subsisting betw^icii 
them, the bearings, proportion, and consecpiences of them, are 
all points of his perpetual study. As the effect of this method, 
charity towards all his fellow Christians is the inmate of his 
bosom. Where other conscientious and scriptural students 
differ from him, the difference is incomparably less, both in 
itself and in its consequences, than it would otherwise have 
betui; because in the tone and spirit, and uses, and general 
infereiujes, they still as nearly jis possible agree. In short, this 
way of study presents the fairest ground for union of heart that 
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has been ever yei proposed ; because it reduces the points of 
difference, and magnifies those of agreement, in a proportion 
scarcely conceival)le. And in the present day, the importance 
of pursuing this course is greatly increased by considering the 
asptict of religion in our own country and in llui world, and the 
mighty elforts which are now made by the union of difierent con- 
fessions of Christians in a common cause. Were the Bible- 
divinity more generally followed, the distinctions in the church 
would not be taken from the (Jalvinistical, or Anuinian, or liax- 
terian, or any other hypothesis, but would i‘all back on the 
Scriptural classification of the righteous and the wicked ; those 
who are Joad in sin, and tliose who are alive to God; the law, 
and tlie gospel; the life, and the form of piety; the worldly, 
and the spiritual minister; that is, on the grand and immove- 
able distinctions fixed by the nature and holiness of God, and 
the character and state of man. 

No act of obetlieiice to God c*nn move imnu'diately follow 
from a real faitli in Holy Scripture, than that which leads us to 
submit oiir understanding, as well as our heart, to Divine Itevc- 
lation; which allows sincerely and honestly tliat God is wiser 
thmi man; which admits our inability to inii)rove the Bible ; 
Avliich c.onsiders every ])age of Scripture, not only to be tim\ 
but to 1)0 the very exact truth, precisely what it should be, and 
capal)I(‘ of no addition or diminution without injury and mis- 
chief; which practically admits human ignorance and impo- 
teiicy and bliiuhiess; and with a treml)ling hand joins together 
thos(^ vast and incomprehensible truths, so far as is necessary 
or agrc’eable to the general analogy of faith, but ventures not 
to prunoimco the. connexion infallible, or the system complete, 
or the adhesion of clay and iron of c(jual value w ith the impe- 
rishable materials which they unite. A man swimming in the 
Atlantic, jiiight as justly fear to strike his one haiuragai^rst Bu- 
rope and the otlier against America, as the feeble expositor of 
Holy Writ to dash against the real boundaries of trutli, w hilst 
he follows fearlessly the language of tiu* Almightv. To wrest 
the Scriptures” is as easy as it is criminal anil mischievous ; but 
to renounce all parties us guides, and to allow tlie stream of 
Scripture to carry us along wherever it flows, tliis is faith; this 
honours the God’of wisdom ; this places man in his only safe 
position, as the pu])il and not the teacher, the humble ex[)ositor 
and not the judge of wdiat God has revealed. 

We have dwelt at the greater length on this important topic, 
because it seems to us to be the ))eculiar bearing and object of 
this work, and to give it, in fact, its principal \alue : nor, in- 
deed, are we aware of any previous writer wha has placed this 
as his object full before him, and has pursued it through a long 
and useful series of popular discourse^. 
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Of tlie particular maimer in whicli our authoUhas executed his 
Tindortaking we must now proceed to speak . It would be in vain 
to suppose that an equal degree of success has attended the com- 
position of twelve hundred sermons. We can truly say, and 
we say it with great pleasure, that in the most important (jua- 
lities of discourses for the pulpit, these sermons possess extra- 
ordinary merit. There is a seriousness, a fidelity, a warmth, an 
appeal to the conscience and heart, an unblushing avowal of 
truth, which will render them highly useful as an example and 
guide for the youngc'r clergy. In another important pn'-recpii- 
Site, a knowledge of Scripture and an apt reference to the ap- 
propriate passages for illustrating a subject, our authoi*^is really 
excellent. We are not sure whether th(^ texts quotcid for con- 
firmation of his topics do nol, on the whole, form one of the 
prime recommendations of the entire work; they are always 
important, freipiently haj)py, someTmU‘s even rich and sur- 
prising. 

The choice of texts for discussion throiigliont tin* sciveral 
books of '"Scripture is, generally speaking, judicious, and appa- 
rently impartial. 

The plans on vvhicii tlie discourses are framed are eommonly 
perspicuous and appropriate, and are us much varied as the (‘ase 
would well admit. The ap|)lications, or perorations, espec ially, 
often excel in u pointed, luituml, and powerful address lo the 

heart, and are, at tlu' same time, construc.ted with great skill in 
respect to form and illustration. 

A work of such an unusual longtli must have been tlie fruit 
of unusual diligence: of (his many (d’tlie sermons bt'arlhe most 
evident proofs; and the mo^t lia^ty review of tluj goiieial sub- 
jects of them will convince any nr.ider, that then', is scarcely a 
topic, of do^'trinal or practical divinity which our author has 
not touched upfui. 01' the names and ciiaracters of our Saviour, 
and tlie events of his life, there are iiuiuerous and most, valuable 
illustrations ; some in express discourses, others incidc'iital and 
cursory. Of the fall of man, of the evil of sin, of tlie law, of 
the covenant of works and the covenant of grace, of mairs ac- 
countableness, of justitication by faith, of regeneration and 
conversion by the Holy Ghost, of obedience to God, of prayer, 
faith, love, hope, joy, patience, resignation, watchfulness, sepa- 
ration from the world, support in affliction, consolation in 
death, and the joys of heaven, these volumes treat copiously. 
Salvation by grace is, however, as it ought to be, the prominent 
topic throughout. The chief characters in Scripture, with the 
principal events in the patriarchal and Jewish history, are made 
the subjects of separate discussion. The types and prophecies, 
the miracles and parables, the warnings and exhortations, the 
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promises and exv^mples of Holy Writ, arc, moreover, proposed 
and discussed, so far as these subjects were not exhausted in 
the Ibnner volumes. For almost every occasion to which the 
duties of the minister may call on us to be prepared, the author 
has, moreover, furnished us with valuable aid. The festivals 
and fasts of our church, the seasons of the year, the oreat re- 
ligious societies, (‘liaritable iiistitutions, the dilferent periods 
of Iruinan life, and th(‘ solemn close of it, have also an appro- 
priate provision made for thcun. 

Nor can we forl)ear addino;, that in the manao-ement of these 
various topics, and in tlui |;'(*n(n*al construction of the dis- 
course's, Vlui present volumes are l)y far more laboured and bet- 
ter worthy the atu*ntion of the public, tlian the former ones. 
Tliose of our readers who have made tluanselves prettv well 
acquainted witli our author's five volumes of 17tjb and ISOl-2, 
will, we are pers'jaded, Ik* ati;re(*al)ly surprized at the advance 
in all the* main (jualifications of tlui siuaa'ssful jircacher which 
lie has made. The presi-iit series of discourses has a stamp of 
hio'her excellence — tin re is more richness of tliouglit, more 
knowlede;!* of liunian eharaeter, more maturity of jude;ment, 
more variety of illustration, more vigour of sentiment, more 
softness of compassion, more depth of piety than in the preeed- 
inii; volumes. Tlie sermons also, are, for the most part, lono'er 
tiiul better tilled up, so as to raise the work altogether to a 

higher ord(*r and dilleront rank of composition ; and to render 
* it mon^ valuable and uselid than the live ollu'r volumes. 

It is ol' course im[)ossible Tor us to presemt our ri'iiclers with 
any tiling* like* a detud of such a c^pioiu'. store of tlieological 
topics. We uill advert to a few h*adiiig points. 

Oil the main characttuistic endeavour of the whole v.ork, 
IliuLK'isM, il’ such a word may lx* forgiven, \\(i linft perpetual 
examples of tlie most free and unfettered discussions of man’s 
fall and impoteiicy, and of his duty and obligation to n pent; 
of tin* universal redemjition by Christ, and its ('liicacy to the 
believer only; of tlie importance of the sacraments, and yet 
their inutility if improperly relied on; of justification by faith 
alone, and the necessity of abounding in evt'ry gooduork; of 
the Diviiu; purposes, and man’s fiee agency ; of the promises 
of God to the humble Christian that he shall continue unto the 
end, and the cautions, warnings, and alarms, which are ad- 
dressed to him. Oil this latter topic we are disposed to think 
the merits of our author to be more considerable than on some 
others ; and we mention it, because, after all, it is perhaps the 
most important point in the practice and application of religion, 
and that on which, theoretically, divines have been found the most 
widely to differ. Our author; holding, as he does, the doctrine 
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of the perseverance of the sincere Christian iy faith and holi- 
ness, and conceiving this to be secured by the promises of God 
and the intercession of the Mediator, still uses without he- 
sitation or constraint all the hortatory and alarming language 
which the Scriptures furnish. 

In No. 117, on Numbers xx. 27, 28, the death of Aaron is con- 
sidered. The discourse is altogether good. The second head, 
which treats of The Surrender of Aaron’s Soul, is subdivided 
into the three observations, that, 1 . The occasion was awful. 
2. The manner was dignified. 3. The event was honourable. — 
These are simple and important topics. Under the iirst, we 
meet this passage : " 

** Aaron had sinned ; and for that sin he must die. We doubt not indeed that 
he found mercy before God; but still he died on account of hii tran‘‘i:ie'"»i<»n ; his 
death was the punishment of sin. This, in fact, is true respecting everN one that 
dies: though in some respects death may l»e nutnl)ered among the ('hiistiaii’:* trea- 
sures, \et in otluT ])oinls of view it must ^lill he regardeil as aii enemy, ami a punish- 
ment for bin. In this light it must he considered even by the most exalted ('luislian, 
no less than by the most ungodly ; ‘his body is dead because of sin, even though his 
spirit be alive because of riglileoUHiiess.’ 

“ lint in the death of this eminent saint we hate a most instiuetive lesson. It was 
doubtless intended as a warning to all who ])r(*fe'S themseKes tiie ser>nnts of (iod. 
Like Lot’s wife, it speaks to all sueceeding geneiations, and deelar»*s the damper of de- 
parting from God. Ao length of .services wdl avail us any thing, if as last we yield to 
temptation, and ‘fall from our own steadfastness.’ 'ihe death of Aaroti shadowed 
forth that truth which is plainly dcelarei! by the prophet Lzekiel, that ‘ if a lighteous 
man turn away from his righteousness and commit inicpiity, all his li^hieousne^s that he 
hath done shalljiotbe mentioned ; but in his tre.spass that he hatli trespassed, and in 
his sin that he hath sinned, in them ihall he die.’ Many there are, wIjo, from an 
altaclinicnt to llUUiail SVatfUlS ami a zeal f«>r tmths «f an .nppan ntly oppi.sit..- nature, 
would almost expunge this passage from the sacred volume : lait, whether we rail re- 
concile i; with other passages or not, it is true; and every one of us shall liml it true 
at last, that not he who runneth well for a sea.son, but ‘ he who endurcth unto the end, 
shall be saved.’ ” 

Nor is tills till. Throughout the volumes wherever passages 
of warning or tlireatening occur, they arc freely treated. Let 
the Sermon on Col. i. 21 — 23. (No. 1049, vol. x.) afford a spe- 
cimen. Tlie subject is. Sanctification tlie End of Redemption. 
The heads are devottid to the consideration, 1. Of what the 
Lord Jesus has done for us. 2. What was liis ultimate design 
in doing it. 3. What is necessary to be done on our part, in 
order to secure the blessings which he has obtained for us. 
Under this last division we read as follows : 

“ Those who are addicted to system ^vould alter the translation here, 
and read it, not, ‘ j/ ye continue,’ but ‘ ye continue.* But this 
is only one instance of many, wherein the advocates for human sys- 
tems betray their determination to make every thing bend to their 
views. The Translators of our Scriptures would indulge no such un- 
hallowed partiality. They would in no case wrest the Scriptures to 
make them favour a party in the Church. They maintained a child- 
like simplicity ; and with scrupulous fidelity laboured to transmit to 
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U5 the Scriptures^, in a perfect agreement with the inspired original. 
Of the propriety of the translation in this place I have no doubt ; it is 
.the very language of the Scriptures, in a thousand other places as 
well as this ; and it speaks to us a most important truth, namely, that 
we never can be presented blameless before God at last, unless we 
continue in the taith, grounded and settled, and be not moved away 
from the hope of the Gospel. 

“1. It was by faith that we first obtained an interest in Christ— 

“Tl would luivc been to no purpose that Christ had died to reconcile us to God, 
if wc- had not on our part belirxcd in him as Mediator and Redeemer. The unbe- 
lieving wuild wliu die in their .sin.s, aie ratiier pinniped the deeper into perdition, than 
delivered from it, by the intervention «)f Christ. '1 heir rejection of liim lias aggravated 
llieir guilt exceedingly: and tlie word preached to them in liis name, will he * a 
savour of de^lh unto Till to wlioiii it is not a savour of life.’ The receiving of him into 
oiir liearts by faith puts us into possession ot all the blessings which he had purchased 
for us.’^ 

“ 1^. 15y tlic continued exercise of the same faith we must ulti- 
mately secure the harvest of which we have reaped the first-fruits— 

** * As we have received C'hrist Jesus the Lord, so we must walk in him. We 
iu»»st ‘ roiilinue in faith grounded and "eltlcd, and not he moved away tiom the hope 
of the Gospel.’ it is a fact, that m.iny do make shipwieck of the faith. The Scriptures 
ahouud w ith instaiuTs of it : and >ve aUo shall fed many temptations, both from with- 
out and from witliiu, to follow their sad example. Like tlic stoiiy-groiind hearer.«, we 
may through the inUueiicc of persecution ‘ fall away :’ or, as in llie case of tlie thorny- 
cround lu aicrs, the good st*c<l in us max he so choked by the cares and pleasures of tins 
lif^?, as to ‘ bring forth no fruit to perfection.* And, Irom whatever source the defection 
ari^es, ‘ if we turn hack, we turn hack unto perdition, and ‘ G(uJ s soulsliallhayc no plca- 
‘‘ure iiiiis.’ Would we then he ‘ presented faultless before the presence of (jod s 
witli exceeding joy f’ w(* mu''t ^ hold last the profession of our iaitli without wavering, 
we must he im)ie ainl more * grounded ’ in the taith by a constant exerd^e of it on eyeir 
, occasion : we must he so liim'ly * settled* in it.tliat a man may as well attempt t.) pluck 

ilic Mill Ijoiii llic liriii.'iiiH'nt, as tiisliakti citlier oiir lailli ur liope. lliis is the way to 

‘eiidnie unto the end;’ and it is in this way only that wc tan fullil that salul.yy ui- 
junclion, ‘ Look to yourselves, that ye lose not the tilings which :,e liave wrought, hut 
that >e receive a full reward.’” 

After these n'luarks, we may further oliserve, that with re- 
p^'ard to the o'liiu'ral spirit of the Gospel, and the e.ht\iacteiistics 
of J'A’aiij^elieal reli<^'ion, tht*re are two diseour.ses ot much ex- 
eelleuce.'^ Psalm c'xix. PJ8, vol. iv. No. 126; and 1 Cor. ii. 2, 
vol. ix. No. to which tlu* author reftu's in his preface, as 
containing' a brii'f abstract ot his sentiments. In the first, h® 
considers the Christian character as delineated in his text, and 
the lijjt;ht which it reflects on the Gospel ot Christ. The true 
Christian character is distinguished from the merely nomi- 
nal by loviiij^ oil God’s commands, Ihc true Christian lo\es 
all God’s precepts, both those which are evangelical and 
those wliich are moral ; he loves them as^ perfective of lus 
nature, and conducive to his hvippiness. brom these topics, 
the second head proceeds to answer those objectors who mis- 
represent the Gospel as if it superseded the necessity of good 
works ; to rebuke those who wuiiid abuse the Gospel, and w lio 
have no relish for the holiness and obedience of the doctiiiic of 
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Christ ; and to exhort true Christians to adori\ their holy pro- 
fession. All this appears to us to be solid and edifyiin^’. In- 
deed, it would be an advantage, wc think, to a candid ])ersou 
who should for the first time take up tliese volumes, to read not 
only this and No. 9.55, but a Series of Eleven Discourses which, 
the author informs us, contain all the topics which he considers 
of fundvimental importance. They are Nos. 135, 136', 137, 
426, 955, 961, 965, 966, S)()7, 979. We will brie‘fly sketch their 
contents. The first four discuss the doctrines ot the Liturgy ; 
and after a vindication of it as lawful and expedient, as not neces- 
sarily generating formality, and as not (iontaijiiiig any expres- 
sions which should detc;r a conscientious p(;rsoii froiu giving 
his unfeigned assent and consent to it, proc<'cci to display its 
excellency, its spiritualit v, its fulness, its suitablciu'^s, its 
moderation and caii<h)ur; and coiu‘lude hy an (‘xaminatiou 
of the professions, promises, and prayers of iIk* Ordination 
service. No. 426, we have already notieed. No. 9.55, on 
Christ Crucified, from 1 Cor. ii. 2, (explains the ix'solution ol‘ 
the Apostle, to ])revich a Crucified Saviour as the gronud ol’ our 
hopes, and the motive to oiir o])(;di(mce ; and enforces the res(j- 
lutiou because it contained all that he was couunissioiusl to de- 
clare ; all that could conduce to the happiness of man ; and bo- 
caitse nothing could be added to it willioiii weaheuing or de- 
stroying its efJicacy. Tluj lour following Discourses oii 1 Cor. 
X. 15, are entitled, an Appeal to Men of V/ isdoni and (’aiulonr ; 
and after laying dowji the proposition that to tlic Indy tin; 
Gospel iw.ommemls as a Revelativsi and a rmiu'd) , and 

exhorting such to form tlieir judgment vvilli cans to exe rcise it 
with c/aiidour, and to implore of God the enligh((‘nii»g and 
sanctifying iidhumce of his spirit, that tlmy miglit be preserved 
from errcjiy and guided into all truth; tlu^ discussion of (lui 
doctrines of human corruption, of regeneration, and of jnstiti- 
cation by faith, is midertakeu and conducted with mucli talent 
and moderation. Tlie lust sermon is on 2 Cor. i. 13, and is en- 
titled the Churclimaids Ciudession, and contains an App(;al to 
the Articles and latiirgy of tlie Church of Ihigland, on the 
topics of our lost estate, the means of our recovery, and Ukj 
path of duty. 

We have noticcid these Discourses, as we think them, on ihv. 
whole, amongst tlie best and most useful in the work; and we 
cannot but hope that they will ensure the favorable attention 
of the reader to the entire volumes, of which they are not only 
a part, but as it were the Key and Introduction. 

we will only further say in this part of our observations, that 
perhaps the following Discoilrse.s may be considered amongst 
the best. In vol. i. No. 2, 74, 77 5 in vol. ii. 105, 113, 117; in 
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vol. iii. 2M, 27.^, 'MH, 311 ; in vol. iv. 370, 372, 373; in 
vol. V. 403, 545; in vol. vi. 560, 589, 652; in vol. vii. 667, 773, 
774; in vol. viii. 816, 817, 893; in vol. ix, 909, 930; in vol. x. 
1097, 1109; ill vol. xi. 1146, 1168, 1182. 

fn procxiidinj; to point oat what appears to us the defects of 
this work, we need not say, that to compose 1200 Discourses 
must lay open any author to the assaults and animadversions of 
critics, liie remarks we may offer, then, are rather to satisfy 
tile claims of candour ami e(inity, than materially to detract from 
th(^, value, which we decidedly attach to this production as a 
whole. 

It will he obvious to an attentive reader, that oiir author has 
au intensely ardent mind. Whatever idea he w'ould express, he 
e\pres>(*s witii warmth and eagerness. Over-statement, tliere- 
fore, eh led y on siibordinat(‘ topics, we think a considerable 
(h‘lcet of tli(j work — ii(>t as it regards tin* <;Teat doctrines and 
(Uiti(‘s of Christianity, fiji* here no ardour eaii l)e excessive — 
on the.^e points we think liim decidedly ri<;lit — but as it re- 
spects the i‘Xplication ofsi'iparute tluniolits, and the inculcation 
oi‘ minute ami dilhcult (|ueslious. The danger which would 
otlierwise arisci fnuii this ex(a*ss, is, moreover, very much neu- 
tralized by the leading cliaraeleristic of the work, to which we 
lvd\c bclore adverted — it’s biblieUm. yUll the thing in itself 
r<‘qnii\ s animadversion. And, especially as it may be imitated 
by the younger eleri.!:y, without the attendant correctives 
found in our antiior, it becomes our duty as critics to point 
it out. 

In tiu' liist place, tlnm, this ove^-cag(‘rncss of mind leads to 
tile nsi‘ of e\[)ressions too po?»iti\e and strong for the occasion, 
and luiNing tin; appearance of arrogancis If our author speaks 
of a .M‘W as a moiiumeiit of the Divine .ludgiuei^t, we are in- 
foruK'd of il, not in the a[)propriate terms which any other 
waiter woe.id use;, hut in such language as this, “ There is no 
ciH’aline u!ui(‘r lleavam, from the sight of whom we may 
(leriv(‘ greater good than from the sight oi‘ a Jew,'’ \ol. vi. p. 
431. If the reproach attaeliod to the serious and consistent 
proi*es:>ioii of liie (lOspel is alludid to, wm arc informed, “ That 
what was said of tlie Christians td' llie iirst ages is equally true 
at this day, ‘we kiiow^ that this sect is every where spoken 
against,’ ” vi. 39. If a parti^udar image is touclied on, no image 
is so forcible throughout the whole Scri|)t:ire ; thus human life 
in i^salin xeix. 5, being compared to a liandbreadtli, we read; 

A great variety of otlier images are used in Scripture to con- 
vey this truth; life is compared to» a shuttle which passes 
quickly thrQUgh the loom; to \\ ship which soon j)asses and 
lea\(‘s'iio trace behind it ; Xo an eagle, which, with the rapidity 
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of lightning, hasteth to its prey ; but the inia'^e in our text is 
more striking than them all; because, whilst it is peculiarly 
simple, it is also practical, embodied, portable,” vol. iv. 133. 
We need not multiply examples. We think it quite obvious, 
that the above, and a thousand similar expressions, are by far 
too strong, and, in truth, lose in their effect on a considerate 
mind, by that very circumstance. Let strong and energetic lan- 
guage be reserved for great occasions, and not wasted on mi- 
nute or doubtful ones. 

In the next place, a modification, as ive suspect, of the same 
excessive ardour of mind, leads the author to push his formal 
arrangements of his subjects to harshness, and sometimes to 
inaCCUVaCY) and once or twice to what may liavotlie nppenraiice 
of irreverence. 

The plan of the 110th Psalm, fine as the theme present ed 
was, we think, sadly managed. The main Pleads are, I. The 

S erson of Christ. II. His offices. This is surely an inadequate 
ivision, considering that the first head rests only on the in- 
troductory clause of the Psalm. But the subdivisions of the 
second head are yet worse — they consider Christ as a pro- 
phet, a priest, and a king. The whole error of this i>lan pro- 
bably arose from the too intense desire of preserving a neat af- 
rangement, to which in this case the spirit, and in some part 
the sense of the Psalmist is sacrificed. 

Where no error is incurred by the excessive love of rigid 
arrangement, undue prominence is often given to certain par- 
ticulars, and a harshness introduced into the character of the 
Sermon. In a Discourse qn Isaiah xii.3, IVith jot/ shall ya 
draw u^ater out of the wells of salvation the beauty and bloom 
of the passage seem to us nearly lost by such a division as the 
following: ‘I. The character by which the Scriptures are here 
designated: as 1. containing in themselves all the blessings 
of salvation ; 2. as revealing them for our use ; 3. as actually 
imparting them to our souls, &c. &c. 

In like manner, the noble passage, Luke xvi. 29 — 31, 
Ahraliarn said unto him, They have Moses and the prophets^ let 
them hear them. And he said, Nay^ Father Abraham ; but if one 
went unto them from the dead^ they will rejjent. And he said 
unto himj if they hear not Moses and the fjrophetSy neither will they 
be pei'suaded though one rose from the dead*^ — is totally lost and 
enervated, by the following harsh and inappropriate arrange- 
ment. 1. The use and office of the Holy Scriptures — because 
they guide men to heaven — and for this end are fully sufficient. 
11. The hopeless state b{ those who disregard them — because 
even a messenger from the dead would be of no avail : 1, To 
convince the unbelieving : 2, to court the impenitent. 
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Bat we havC' further to object to the minuteness, and even 
occasionally the fancifulness, which appears in his explication 

* of the types. We attribute to the characteristic ardour of our 
author’s mind this fault, as well as the j)receding. In the fol- 
lowing; passage, it is impossible to avoid condemning the ex- 
cess of typical application. 

“ Now Moses was llie person who, by God’s appoinlment, bad put the priestly gar- 
nienis on Aaron, forty years before ; and he also was the person appointed to strip them 
olf. AVas tliis an accidental circtnnstanee, without any mystical design? Can we sup- 
pose tliat, in a dispensation whicli was altogether figiiratiTC, such a singular fact as this 
was devoid of iiieauing? No: it was replete with iristiuction. We dread exceedingly 
the indulgence of fancy in interpreting the Scriptures, but we are pt rsuaded that a 
very deep in^^stery w'us sliadowed forth on this occasion. Moses was the represeiitatirc 
of Ihe law, as Aaron was of our groat High Priest. Now it was the law which made 
any priesthood nocebbary. If the law had iiot existed, there had been no transgression : 

if that had not denounced a curse for sin, there had !»een no need of an High Priest to 
make atonement for sin: and if there had been no need of a mif saciitice, there had 
been no occasion for either a priesthood or sacrifices to shadnu) it forth. The law then 
called forlli, if I may so speak, the Lord Jesus ('h^i^t to his ofiice : and therefore Moses 
pul the priestly garments on him who was to prefigure Christ. But the same law which 
rendered a real atonement necessary, made the figurative priesthood w'holly inef- 
fectual : its demands were too high tube satisfied with mere carnal ordinances: there 
was nothing in a ceremonial observance that could be accepted as a fulfilment of its 
injunctions ; nor was theie any thing in the blood of a beast that could compensate for 
the \iolatioii of them : therefore, to shew that nothing but the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Qiiibt could be of any avail, the same hand that put the shadow^^ garments upon Aaron 
must strip them olV again.” (Vol. ii. p. 91.) 

The instances of what appears to us overstatement in the 
adaptation of the types are numerous, and we are not quite 

• sure wdiethcr they do not constitute a principal defect of this 
part oi' the work. 

In the exposition of Scripture imagery, again, occasional 
excesses are found. We doubt whether the following text was 
prudently selected in the first instance, considering the very 
difierent associations which the figure would excite in the breasts 
of the Jew s, from those whicli it cannot fail to call up in the 

I nesent state of society. Possibly such a passage would have 
jeen better treated incidentally, than made the prominent sub- 
ject of an entire discourse. We refer to Amos, ii. 13. Be- 
hold, I am pressed under you, as a cart is pressed that is full 
of sheaves.” We ask our author, whether such language as the 
following can easily be acquitted of irreverence. ‘‘ See then 
the grounds of complaint which God has against us, and say 
whether the assiduity of harvest-men in loading their carts with 
their sheaves does not too much resemble us, who are thus in- 
cessantly loading God with our iniquities, till he can bear ui 
no more : yea, we help and encourage each other in the work, as 
if we were afraid that we could not otherwise heap up upon 
him a sufficient load ? ” (Vol, vi * p. 37 1 .) 
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Whilst we arc speaking of what seems to have some appear- 
ance of irreverence, we may mention that at times an argument 
is pushed so fur as to incur, however unintentionally, tins 
censure. We confess we scruple at such language as this: 

With humble reverence we may say, that the benefit reaches 
even to Christ himself; for as in all the afflictions of his ])eople 
he is afflicted, so in all their consolations also he is comforted. 
Further, if further we can go, even God the Pather also Is made 
a partaker of the benefit.’^ Vol. viii. p. 891. 

But it is not only by excess in the illustration of the Scriptures 
that our author errs. Wc liave met with some discourses 
ill whicli lie appears to us to have missed the prominent beauty 
of the text. No. cviii. on Numbers xiv. 24, “ Bu! niij ser~ 
vant Caleby Iwcausc he had anolher spirit with hiniy and hath fol-^ 
lowed mu Jnllt/i him will I bring into the land w hereunto he went ; 
and his seed skull possess it'^ — quite sinks ojie of tlie (’hief pecu- 
liarities of Caleb’s example, bis having am^hier spirit with hbn,^' 
and dwells almost exclusively on the^otlier parts of the pas- 
sage, Again, the fine* prediction, Micah v. 7, “ The remnant of 
Jacob shall he in the midst of many people as a dew from the Lorcl^ 
as the showers upon the grass^ that Unrieth not for num^ nor wait- 
ethfor the sons of men f — is deprived of almost all its beautiful 
and exquisite imagery in our author's explication of it. 

With respect to the merits of this work, as it regards what 
may be called Biblical criticism, we shall iu;t sav much. IT by 
criticism be meant a laborious and honest investigation of tlie 
chief iiHianiiig of each jnissage under consideration, whieJi is the 
most important us(j of critical |)owers, vve tliink very highly of 
this work. The sense, genmally sp(*aking, is given — the eontext 
examined — the l)eauty of tlie Scripture s elucidated — apparent 
contradiclAons reconciled, and dilfereiit autliorituis weighed. 
Especially the seiiiiT of every text is followed, and generally 
with success; and the separate sentijuents or exiiressions, or al- 
lusions, are admirably wrought in during the discussion. The 
crituism of sound sense, of piety, of labour, of much knowledgii 
of the human heart, of skill in sermon-WTiting, of an intention 
simple and pure, and a devotion elevated and fervent, abounds 
in these volumes. And we really speak our sentiments when we 
say, that the critical science of particular words and phrases, is, 
in a work like our author’s, of inferior moment. At the same 
time w e must honestly exjness our conviction, that the attempts 
at verbal criticism which a^c scattered in the notes throughout 
these volumes are far from being satisfactory. W() could have 
done better w ithoiit them. Tlui result of the author’s study 
was all we wanted; but if he must give us critical notes. 
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they should have been submitted to the severe eye of some exer- 
cised scholar before they were permitted to appear. They are 
frequently doubtful, and sometimes decidedly wrong. 

The brief note, vol. vii. p. 89, ''The salt sea is the Dead Sea,” 
has, to our understandings, neither meaning nor force. That in 
p. 135, " I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; that is, that ye 
resist not //z(? injurious person^ is worse; because if we depart 
at all from the English translation, we must render, tw Trovr^cw, 
the Evil One, that is, Satan, as lip. Middleton on the OreeW 
article, lias well remarked. The observation, p. Kil, 7rpo: to 
BsscByivai seems to convey the idea of players on a stage', is as 
bad ; the true meaning is certainly to be gathered irom the 
correspondent expression " in secret,'’ and has no immediate 
reference to the drama. 

We take these samples almost at ha/ard. Where the (endea- 
vour reaches to tlw constnmtiou of passages, tlie suciiess is still 
nmre dubious. On Horn. v. 1 — 5, it is proposed to include in a 
parenthesis the words, " Knowing that tribulation worketh,” 
&c. and to read the s(mse thus, We glory in tribulation also ; 
knowing. &c. &c.; bec’uuse the love of G(xl is shed abroad in 
our hearts, &c.’' A reading too harsh and violent, to rest on the 
sHght grounds wliich are adduced, even if we speak of the En- 
glish Testament only; but absolutely inadmissible if the Greek 
conslructiou be consulted. A reading ecpially forced is proposed 
911 Gal. ii. 20; and again on 1 Thes. i. 2 — 4. These sorts of 
* errors seem to ns to arise from a forgetfulness of the extreme 
difference of the genius of the English and ot‘ the Greek tongues ; 
and would almost incline us to believe that our author's Grciek 
knowledge has not been kept fresh and pure by a perpetual in- 
fusion from the sources of the language in the classical writers 
of antiquity — but has been pretty much contined ^0 the lan- 
guage of the New^ Testament assisted by our English transla- 
tion, and has thus been corrupted by the hazardous, but so 
diictive mistake of arguing from the modern idioms to the 
ancient forms of the beautiful and philosophical lauiruage of 
Greece. 

The most flagrant departure, bowevTr, from all analogy of 
derivation which has occiired to ns in tliese volumes, is tlui fol- 
lowing reallyamusing and original observation, vol. vi. p. 257. 
" This is evident, from the customs of having salt-tish on Ash- 
Wednesday, and pancakes on Shrove- I’uesday. The latter in 
all probability, arose from the people being reminded, or per- 
haps summoned, by a bell, to confess all their sins, ttuu xstxdv. 
From lienee it was called the wav kuwv, or pancake liell.” When 
we read this extraordinary criticism, we first rubbed (»nr eyes, 
and began to think we could*iiot have read correctly. We tlieii 
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took down Johnson, just to assure ourselves of wliat was too 
clear to require assurance, the real derivation of the word ; we 
then shut up the volume in utter amazement at the infatuation 
to which the best-intentioned minds are subject, when once 
fancy has been allowed, first to obscure, and then seduce, and 
then extinguish, the plainest dictates of common sense. Of 
hypothesis and invention in criticism we may say, as Pope does 
of vice, that it is 

A monster of such frightful mien 

That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

hut seen too oft, fiuniliar with her face, 

We tirst endure, then pity, then embrace. 

But we willingly abstain from further remarks. For these 
defects are minute and unimportant, considering the extent of 
this work and its chief design. If indeed, we were caikd to 
examine a single volume, merely containing dozen discourses, 
we might expect a greater accuracy, or at least, must have 
fairly said, that the critical errors bore a more disturbing pro- 
portion to the bulk of the performance: but in the immense 
series of twelve hundred sermons, designed for popular use, 
an author is to be judged of by broader rules. 

Setting aside, then, the comparatively few critical remarks, 
(almost all of which we could dispense with) and coming now 
to speak of the work as a whole, we do most sincerely recom- 
mend it to those who may desire an almost continued com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, and especially to the younger clergv. 
We should think it would gradually become a stock-book. 
We know few works of eqpal value. Indeed, with the exception 
of Bishop Beveridge’s Thesaurus, nothing of the kind can claim 
to be brought into comparison with it. It does indeed excite 
our admiration, that a work of such persevering labour, should 
have been planned and executed by an individual (‘lergyuian. 
It might be thought, on a first consifleration, that great marks 
of haste would have been apparent throughout tlie perform- 
ance — but the fact is, upon the whole, just the contrary — we 
have no doubt that most of these discourses must have cost the 
author on an average twelve or fifteen hours hard study, and 
some considerably more. We find, indeed, on merely reckoning 
up the time which has intervened betw een the publication of the 
five first volumes and those before us — eighteen years, — that be- 
tween sixty and seventy discourses must have been composed 
each year — and we should imagine that by far the best time of 
every week during that period must have been given to this 
labour. The same ardour of spirit, which hi^ betrayed our au- 
thor, as we have already notited, into some comparatively unim- 
portant mistakes, must have been the spring of this great under- 
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taking. Directed to the truth of the Holy Scriptures, animated 
by faith, and imbued witli heavenly charity, this sacred vigor of 
undcrstaiiding and affection has reared an imperishable monu* 
inent of laborious diligence and well-directed enterprize. The 
whole work breathes and burns throughout with life and fervour. 
Tli(i characteristic canon which it follows is wise, and important, 
and novel. The know ledge of the art of sermon com])osition is 
the result of long practice and imjwovcd habit. The Divinity is 
sound, and holy, and spiritual. The variety, both in form and 
in inaltcr, is perhaps full as great as the case would admit. The 
superiority to the trammels of human systems is generous and 
pure, aiK>gives it an air of freedom from the opinions of men, 
and of’ subjection to the authority of God, which is very attrac- 
tive. '^riie force and pathos, w hich perpetually ajjpear — force 
ind<‘(‘<l most frecjuently — interest the heart, and tOUCll tllC 
consciences of mep. lii short, in all the main excellencies of 
so vast an attempt, we consider the author as com[)letcly suc- 
cessful ; Avhilst in the defects themselves, which we know it 
would be easy to aggravate, we trace rather the overflowings 
and aberrations of the very mind which alone could execute 
such a design, than the characters of weakness, or negligence, 
oi; misrepresentation. 

Upon its freedom from a spirit of party, however, w'e are very 
much iueliiied to rest much of the merit of the undertaking. 
Indeed this excellence flows from a yet higher one, to which we 
• Jiave so often adverted, the noble and successful determination 
to folhjw tlui inspired volume in its .spirit and meaning througli- 
r)ut. Of course this, us well as eveiy oth(;r commendation w^e 
bestow’, must be taken with the d(‘ductions which human infir- 
mity in all cases requires. Dut we speak advisedly wdien w^e 
declare that the ultimate blessing to the church ^vhich the 
superiority, and even opposition, to systematic views appvirent 
u})on the whole of this work, mviy be the means of conferring, 
can scarcely be too highly estimated. And this in two res- 
pects. First as it regards the clergy, and then the church 
generally. For the young divine, released from the preparatory 
studies of college, and called to a populous and important sta- 
tion, cannot but derive essential aid from the use of it. Let 
such a student, if he has two discourses to prepare each week, 
compose one himself, and take the other chiefly from our author. 
If he first peruse with care the essay on the composition of a 
sermon in the former publication, with the valuable prefaces of 
the second volume of that series and the first volume of this, 
he will be prepared to derive great advantage from this w ork. 
The arrangement and princij)al fhonghls of his experienced 
guide w ill accustom him to •accuracy of division and perspi- 
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cuity of composition ; whilst the calling up his own powers, in 
ihe discourse which he makes himself, will preserve him from 
indolence and security. For after all, no external aid can 
supply the place of personal diligence. A minister must study 
iis Bible, and study it carefully ; he must compare the several 
parts, observe the manner in which every thing is stated, and 
•elucidate one passage by another, with the sincere and most 
tender anxiety to follow in every thing the revelation of Cod. 
In such a state of mind, our author’s work will be a singular be- 
nelit to him. It will aid, not diminish his labours. It will ani- 
mate, not supersede the toil of composition. It will relieve in a 
moment of languor, not exonerate from the burden* of active 
<luty. Perhaps there is no one effort from which the human 
mind so much shrinks, as from intellectual exertion. In yo\ing 
men, this will often incre*asc», to depression, and at times to des- 
pondency, III such exigencies, tne friendly aid of this work 
will supply the exact consolation retjuired. And even in more 
advanced periods of ministerial labour, the new and important 
thoughts, the hajipy illustrations, the forcible addresses to llie 
conscience, and the references to appropriate passages of scrip- 
ture which perpetually occur, will often be of singular advan- 
tage. These will be benefits of a general nature. The more 
particular benefit to be gathered from the leading merit of the 
work — its adherence to the bible, rather than to human sys- 
tems — need not be insisted on, though it is in truth the most 
important of all. When to these considerations we add the 
instances of younger clergymen unfixed in their practical sen- 
timents of piety, whom t)iis work may tend to guide and ulti- 
mately to save, we are yet more strongly (convinced of the 
advantage it may afford to those who when truly enlightened, 
are the m<5st operative agents of virtue and religion. 

Nor will the advantages which the church in general may de- 
rive from this publication be inconsiderable. To say nothing of 
the supply w hich it furnishes for devotional reading, we can con- 
ceive of nothing more appropriate for the family party on a Sun- 
day evening than courses of sermons selected from it. They 
would be short, striking, and attractive. But, in addition to this, 
the standard of right judgment as to the doctrines of the Re- 
.formation which these volumes will tend to raise and maintain 
throughout our people, and the diminishing of all party-spirit 
which they will promote, are advantages very important, A 
narrow, exclusive temper, which magnifies names and interests, 
we concfiive to he very destructive of the real spirit of Christi- 
anity, very embarrassing to the sincere inquirer after truth, ex- 
tremely from tlie genuine tone of the Holy Scriptures, 

and adverse to the progress of the heart in practical piety. And 
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yet nothing is more easily, nothinjr more insensibly imbibed. 
It grows on our fallen nature, and adheres to it. Few, few are 
the examples where a man is good, and yet wholly free from 
some petty ends which circumstances of comparatively trifling 
importance have led him to espouse. To have a work, then, 
so supcjrior to this exclusive temper as the one we are reviewing 
— a work, too, whicli is likely to exercise such a controul over 
Ihe public sentiment, is a matter of since»’e congratiilaiion. 

Still we are aware that numbers in this country will be ready 
to acc user our author of belonging to a pnrty, and will be with 
held IVom even looking into his work from that very (‘onsidera- 
lion. A *word on this topic shall (‘lose our observations, al- 
ready, as wc fear, too extended. And \vc are the rather dis- 
posed to venture on a remark or two on this point, because we 
are much imjined to suspect that an exaggerated representa- 
tion of what is cnjled a religious party in the church, deters 
many from acting fully and cons(‘i(*niioiisly on their principles. 
It IS said, then, that such clergymen as our author constitute a 
party ; Imt with what truth, let the volumcj we have been re- 
viewing, testify. Are there any sentiments maintained by these 
divines different from those inculcated in our Arti(‘lt‘s, Homilies, 
arftl Liturgy ? Is there any attempt on their part to screen their 
fri(‘ii(ls, or calumniate others { Is there any backwardness to 
enter on fair argument and manly discussion on disjmted cpies- 
tioiis ! Is there any jealousy of the measures conducted by 
•other hands, and in another manner from thatadopU'd by them- 
selves ! Is there any reluctance to acknowledge the merits of 
an oppomnt ! In short, is there any, one characteristic, of what 
can with fairness be termed a party-spirit ! Wo answer most 
fearlessly with respect to the great i)ody of those to whom the 
(diarge is supposed to be applicable, that tlun e is no Ground for 
the accusation. VV^e invite, moreover, those who may doubt 
this assertion, to examine the w'ork before us in this view. Let 
them refer to the texts which they imagine to uphold their own 
system, and they wdll tind them illustrated with the same ful- 
ness of detail, and the same impartiality, as those of the appa- 
rently opposite tendency. They will find nothing concealed, 
nothing omitted, nothing unfairly statc'd, (allow ing ahvavs for 
human infirmity) nothing uncharitably urged, no Shibboleths of 
a sect, no peculiarity of language, no subjection to a human 
leader, no fastidious measurement of phrasi's, no subterfuge or 
adroitness in argument; but all open, and candid, and scrip- 
tural, and holy. If, indeed, men should so far forget the main 
features of our reformation, or the leading doctrines of our 
church, or, yet more, the chief trullis of Revelation, as to infix 
the odium of a party on those who soberly and faithfully dis- 
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charge their ordination-vows in teaching those principles, we 
must admit, and even glory, in the fact, whilst we repel the in- 
ference. Undoubtedly the clergy, w ho are thus accused, preach 
the doctrines of original sin, the corruption of our nature, the 
inability of man to any thing spiritually good, salvation by 
grace, justification by faith, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
tlie necessity of repentance-, love, and universal obedience. 
But they preach these truths, and those other more deeply in- 
scrutable ones df the Holy Trinity, and the Divine pTU'poses in 
redemption, not in harsh and isolated pro])ositions, bnl as they 
lie ill Holy Scripture, and accompanied with all tin* attendant 
and preparatory and consequent truths which surround them 
there. Ami, in doing this, they incur not any just charg(‘ of a 
party-spirit. These truths stand on a broader bottom. They 
are not peculiar to a narrow sect, hut common to tin* whole uni- 
versal church of Christ in every age — ^just as the ()pposit(j tenets 
of the native pow cu* of man ; his ability to choose and do ot‘ him- 
self what is spiritually good ; salvation primarily by grace, and 
afterwards, in some measure, by good works; justification by a 
concrete I'ailh including oheclicnce; regeneration exclusively 
and uniformly conferred iu the Sacu’ament of Baptism ; the con- 
sistency of worldly gaieties with a religious life; the somewh'.tt 
meritorious conditions of the Cospel covenant; continuance in 
a state (»f grace dependant on our own will, &c, &c. are not 
tenets of a party, but common to the fallen lujart of man, and 
0])posed in every age to tlie spiritual and holy religion of the 
J[ew Testament. 

Of cour>e, a difrcreiicci vf jiidgimmt on most of th(*s(* points 
will here arise. Our appeal, then, is to the Holy Scriptures, to 
the dt)ctrines of our church, to the judgments of all our eminent 
divines, aiih to the common understanding ami conscicMices of 
men. We ask w'ho adopt naturally, and without clforl, tin* 
language of holy Scri|)ture ? We impiire, who exjiress their 
sentiments to their people iu the very words of our ehureh, us 
the most appropriate ami alfecting ? We ask whiidi doctrine 
saves the soul? Which has the attestation of Clod in the in- 
fluences of his grac'd ! Which brings men to the state amt 
temper inculcated in the Bible as esscaitial to the true Chris- 
tian ! Which samttifies and comforts in life, supports in death, 
and has the anticipations and foretastes of eternity ? On the 
other hand, we iricjuirc w hether the course of doctrine? which we 
are now opposing, is not, generally speaking, cmUX and nninilu- 
ential ? Whether it docs not proceed on little more than the 
principles of natural religion? Whether it c'.onsists not with 
a dead repentance, a lifeless faith, and a worldly life ? Whether 
it does not leave the mass of mankind unmoved in their sins and 
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vices, and substitute a form of religion for the power? And 
whether it does not, in fact, express itself in any language ra- 
ther than that of holy Scripture and of our church ? — But we 
forbear to urge these imjuiries. The fact is, the mighty doc- 
trines of grace are impressed on the very surface of our Bibles 
and Prayer-books ; and it is in vain to confound the great prin- 
ciples of spiritual death or life, of acceptance with God or 
condemnation, of a h(‘avenly or a worldly life, of the elements 
of grace; or nature, and the preparation fjr heaven or hell — w'ith 
tin; minute and petty insignia of a party occupied in inconsi- 
derable jmrsuits, and muionncctcd with the \ast and eti;rual in- 
ter(‘sts of mankind. Nor can any church long be preserved 
where a general discrepancy l)(‘tween tin; doctrine of her formu- 
laries, and the a(;tna! instruction of her ministt‘rs, shall prevail 
— the g()ldt;n candlestick w'onhl be r(*ino\ed — and, the Divine 
blessing b(;ing wiUulrawn, the salvation of men would flow' in 
souk; other channel, and he conferred on some other ecelesias- 
tical (;()nimunity. Nor is it possible, as we think, to conceal the 
fact that the mass of our })(‘ople can and do distinguish be- 
tween tin; healing doclrine of Christ tlu‘ir Saviour, and the 
misiuahh; leiK;ls of clerical moralists. With all their inca- 
pucity of accurate distinction, and their liableness to be se- 
duced and betrayed, then; is a plain common sense, and a 
solemn judicature of consci(;nce, which enables the pious 
among (hem to dis(’ern the instruction wdiich e.vlubits a Sa- 
viour from that which conceals him; the life-giving doctrine of 
j\istiiieatiou from the. gloomy terrors of the law'; tin* peace and 
consolation and purity and spiritm\Jity of tlie doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost, from tlio coldiioss and liopekssness of human 

etlbrts; the iiiviliiig and urgent calls to lioliness of life from 
the tame incidcation of mere ethical precepts, li* is not dif- 
ficult to predi(;t the danger of our church just in propt)rtion 
us she loses lier hold on the divine blessing on the one hand, 
and on the hearts of our population on the other. But we hope 
better things; wu; speak thus, because, to attach the odium of 
party to the great truths of the (iospel, is, in our judgment, 
as mistaken in fact, as it is ruinous in policy, and uncharitable 
ill sentiment, llatlier would we include under the elass of sin- 
cere ministc’rs of onr Saviour all wdio desire to love and serve 
him, even though they should differ from ourselves in these, or 
any otlu;r remarks w hich w e have ottered. And w'e conclude by 
expressing our conviction, that if any one to wdiom W’e may 
appear to have spoken strongly on this subject will begin his 
iiupiiries into religion in the tem^ier of the work we have been 
reviewing (let No. 9(54 afford an examnle), he will become a 
witness to what we have advanced. The entrance on reli- 
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gious knowledge is by due humiliation for sin. As we know 
ourselves, all becomes plain. The light of the pure heavens is not 
more adapted to the natural eye than the truths of Scripture 
arc to a liuinble faith. The road lies open to the diligent tra- 
veller. Salvation by grace through faith is as a balm to the 
wounded conscience. Tlie duties of holiness are the delight of 
the regenerated heart. The service of the Redeemer is ])erfect 
IVeedoiu to the liberated captive of sin. This, this is the key 
to all sound theological know bulge. Other methods may 
produce theoretical consistency of opinion, but can iu‘v<4- lead 
to practical conclusions and a holy elficacy on the heart and life, 
lieligioii must be vital to be valuable or productive?.* Nor do 
we hiesitale to say, that he may hope to gain a tlu‘ right path, 
to whom the work before us, and others of a similar character, 
shall, in their broad features, be satisfactory and pleasing. 


Art. VU.—Mt •woirs of her most excellent ][lajesljj Sophia Char- 
lotte, Queen of Ureal Britain, from yluthenlie Document's. Ily 
John Watkins, LL. D., Author of the Life of Shiuidan, &c. 
Eni!)ellished with Portraits. Hvo. London. Colburn, 1819. 

This is a. book six hundred pages in length; a mathematical 
line — length witliout breadtli or thickness, as far us rt'gards the 
matter. Biittlu? writer is not to blame. . He had, probably, an 
engugeuient to fulfil with liis bookseller. The fault w^as in the 
woman whose memoir he probably undertook to expand into a 
volume of extra size. If a woman, i)hu’ed by Pr()\ ideiice in a 
highly exaked situation, with the j)ower of k(‘ej)ing in constant 
agitation the scene around her, and multiplying the changes 
and chances of life ])y the licence and disorder of tlie passions, 
will, nevertheless, so condiu^t hersell’ as to give rar(i occasion 
to such occurrences as are usually called interesting in high so- 
ciety, and which furnish topics to the retailer of anec(lot(!s ; if she 
will abstain from all those interferences which are calculated to 
implicate her in am])itious contests and political intrigues; if 
she will content luirself wdth living the regular life of a virtuous 
mother in the (piiet cii’cle of her family, an object of hjve and 
honour, and, in some degree, of imitation, or, at least, of that 
respectful conformity which not seldom passes into habit, some- 
times into principle, shrinking from the contagion of glittering 
depravity, and renouncing and repcdling all tainted intercourse, 
she cannot be the sulyect of attractive and eventful biography. 
The lute Queen’s character is her memoir, and the uniform ex- 
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paiisioii of her existence, like the cloudless heaven, affords little 
variety of light and shade, and none of the changeful features 
which a grosser atmosphere exhibits. 

If, then, the book before us is not a publication of any in- 
terest for its anecdotes, as we have before observed, her late 
Majesty is alone to be charged with the deficiency. The au- 
thor has sliown a disposition to make the most of every thing. 
Tlie public are certainly to be acquitted ; the people have, as 
usual, done their part towards making their late Qiu‘eii an in- 
teresting subject of biography. The fate of tlie wise and vir- 
tuous, and especially of the temperate and chaste, has been 
eminently hers. Calumny, and malignant hate of virtue in ex- 
alted station, have done ilieir utmost to asperse a character 
whose great provocation lias consisted in her doing justice, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with her Cod. We forget — 
slie was certainly guilty of some minor offences : she lived to 
])<^ an old woman’ loved her husband, took snuff, and main- 
tained an affectionate intercourse with her relatives of Meck- 
lenburg Strelit'z. If Dr. Watkins had chosen to avail himself 

of the numerous anecdotes concerning our late Queen dispersed 
and credit(;d among the good people of England, especially the 
iqore patriotic portion of them, he might have told us, with the 
certainly of being pretty widely believed, that, by a long course 
of parsimonious thrift, she had a(*cumulated vast stores of per- 
sonal uealth, the jirogressive increase of which had never been 
retarded by a sinule act of charity or bounty; that she had de- 
prived her royal husband of his reason by lier ill behaviour; 
and that the death of the Princess Charlotte was the eonsc- 
(jiiencii of her injiiri(‘s and perseciiticJns. Tlu'se would have been 
great discoveries, and would have secured an extensive sale of 
tlu' work. It w'ould have been announced and lab^jlled at the 
shoj) of every vender of moral poisons through the kingdom. 
Dr. Watkins has taken the honest course, and has presented a 
true, though somewhat tedious, account of our lost Queen, 
whose (ixe.ellent qualities the spirit of factious malevolence 
does Jiot yet allow to be justly appreciated. 

The author of the w ork before ns, how iw er, in spite of his good 
intentions, by his undertaking to make a volume, has been con- 
strained to exhibit, in one res|)ect, a deceptions view of the late 
Queen. Being totally incapable, consistently with truth, of 
mixing her with the pc)liti(;.s, or party-history, of the country, so 
W'is(i and prudent w^asher conduct; and having nothing to record 
of intrigue or quarrel, of irregular allection or contentious emo- 
tion, no secret history, no private disputes, no incidents, such 
as disorderly habits or leelings YUgeiulm’ and multiply; he has 
felt himself obliged to fdl out his narrative by a series of royal 
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visits, journeys, and fetes, which, when considered as spread 
over a long reign of near sixty years, were hardly sufficient to 
content the people, but which, by following each other in the 
narrative through half the volume in an uninterrupted succession, 
have given a portrait of her Majesty, as to this part of her cha- 
racter, extremely unlike the original. Mother of twelve chil- 
dren, she thoujjht it her first dutv to her husband, and to the 
public, to take good care of their education; an afteclionate 
and devoted wife, slic felt and answered the demand which the 
King, her husband, made upon her time for sweiitening his 
hours of relaxation; a gentle nurse of the stah^, she watched 
over all its charities, ami beneficent institutions ; a pious pro- 
testant princess she felt the value of her own soul, and the value 
of her example to the souls of others ; and with the duties w hich 
flowed from these principles and obligations the time of this 
excellent person was almost w^holly engrosse(l. But what docs 
time so passed afford to the pen of the biographer ! Some fes- 
tivities, the ftrshion of the times demanded of her ; some enter- 
tainments, the laws of hospitality imposed upon her; some 
journeys, and these w'ere hnv and circumscribed, cheerfulness 
allowed and health prescribed; — in these transactions con- 
sisted the public and most observable part of hi‘r life, except, 
indeed, in the patronage and the encouragement of usehd insti- 
tutions : so that the few prominent particulars of her life, and 
such as served the j)urpose. of popular narrative, were princi- 
pally those which were foreign and contingent with respect to 
her true character and substantial merits. Her private chari- 
ties fell like the dew, unseen, unheard, in silent, seasonable re- 
lief, upon the bosom of sorrow, without trihiiUi or return, save 
in the indulgence of tender feelings, and the refreshing con- 
templation (if the effects of her bounty. 

If there w as aught that leaned towards severity in the de- 
portment of this great lady, it w-as in the sternness wdth which 
she repelled the liherlinisni of the great, and sustained the vAm- 
servative pride of the female character. Courtly depravity 
found its most effectual check in the dignity of her example. 
We have indeed long known her only as a woman advanced in 
years, standing in disadvantageous comparison, for thus it will 
always be in this fickle state of being, with young and hopeful 
expectants : Imt her career as Queen of I^ngland was begun 
when her years w^ere green, and the dew was upon her branch ; 
and from youth to age, surrounded at all times by much ill- 
nature, and in the midst of a people the most credulous upon 
earth of every rumour affecting the honour of their rulers, she 
so lived as to afford no colour for slander, nor materials for the 
superstructures of falsehood. The restless humour of the na- 
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tion has left it a debtor to this most amiable and virtuous of its 
queens in a large arrear of gratitude, to be answered now only 
by vain regrets, as experience brings witli it accumulating 
proofs of what the real importance is of having a pure and 
honourable female at the head of liritish matrons. 

Tile author has introduced his Memoirs with a genealogical 
account of the House of Mecklenburg; and has brought be- 
fore us a succession of active and respect alile princes, distin- 
guished for their attacliuumt to tlie reformed religion. The 
father oi* our Queen was Charhis L(;wis iMcchu-ic, the younger 
son of Adolplius Frederic, the S(?coii(l Duke of Meckleiiburgh 
Strelitz.* Ilis edder brother having no issue, tlie ducal sove- 
reignty in 17ol came to the younger braiK-h. Charles Lewis 
Frederic manied the Princess Alliertina Flizalieth, daughter 
of Ernest Frederic, Duke of Saxe llilhurghausen, of which 
marriage tliere wvre born six children — Cliristina Sopliia Alber- 
tina in 17do; Adolplius Frederic in 17oH, heir to the ducal 
honours of Mecklenburg Strelitz; Charles Lewis Frederic in 
1741, who survived and su(;ceeded his lirotber; Ernest Gottlob 
Albert ill the year fcdlowing; Sophia Charlotte, the subject of 
the iMemoir, in 1744; and (jcorge Augustus in 174S. A plea- 
ding account is then given us of the domestic discipline and 
manners of this princely house, which apjiears to have supplied 
an admirable model to the culti\ators of the difticult art of 
maintaining family subordination and union without the sacri- 
fice of cheerfulness. 44iese cares devolved entirely upon the 
Diudu'ss on the death of the Duke, which took place in 1751, 
from which jieriod, with the assistance of uell-.veh'c.ted teachers, 
tin; Duchess dowager devoted herself with remarkable zeal and 
prud(‘iice to tlie formation and inquovement of her children; 
and the elder daughter being at this time of an age to require 
less of the mother’s immediate superintmidance, the Princess 
JSophia Cliailotte became the principal object of her solicitude, 
and derived from this excellent mother lliose principles of 
which this country so long experienced the practical blessing 
without an adequate sense of its wortli and importance. 

All accounts bear the same testimony to the virtuous and 
amiable economy of tlie palace of Mecklenburg Strelitz under 
the mother of our Queen. The character of the ducal family 
became the character of the court, and pervaded the whole 
principality, which continued to enjoy its happy state until the 
war, called the seven years' war, w4iich last(*d from 1756 to 
17()3, spread desolation througli the terrltoric;s of the minor 
princes of Germany. The ducal states of Mecklenburg Schw e- 
rin and Mecklenburg Streditz preserved a strict neutrality, and 
for this otfeiice the troops Of the King of Prussia were alhwed 
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lo march without restraint through the teiTitory of these unol- 
fending princes, levying contributions upon the villages and 
farms, forcing the young men into their armies, plundering the 
churches and private habitations, and acting in all respects as 
an enemy proceeding through a conquered country. The misery 
of this once happy people was extreme, trade was abandoned, 
the land was left uncultivated, and those who possessed move- 
able property, tlie ducal family among the rest, conveyed it to 
Hamburg and Liibec for security. Kvery thing was done by 
the reigning family to alleviate the sufferings of the people till 
the resources of charity were exhausted, and the afflicted 
Duchess, if she did not immediately sink under her misfortunes, 
is said to ha\e been thrown by them into a state of bodily in- 
firmity which ended in her death. 

By the victory gained by the Prussian arms over Marshal 
Daun at Torgau, in 17(i(), the fortune of Frederic was raised to 
its summit, and this was the moment chosen by the younger 
Princess of Strelitz for tendering that celebrated epistle to the 
monarch, which appears to have had some influence in render- 
ing his conduct towards her oppressed country more considerate 
and just. This letter, the genuineness of which we have not 
heard disputed, is neither eloquent nor brilliant, but it is un- 
pretendingly and naturally written, exhibiting much good sense, 
and good feeling, clearly and succinctly expressed. There is 
also something in it of a feminine cast that renders the mag- 
nanimity which belongs to the proceeding particularly affect- 
ing. She thus recommends the situation of her unhappy coun- 
try to the consideration of the victorious king. 

“ It was but a very few years ago that this territory wore the most 
pleasing appearance. The country was cultivated, the peasant looked 
cheerful, and the towns abounded with riches and festivity. What an 
alteration at present from such a charming scene ! 1 am not expert at 
description, nor can my fancy add any horrors to the picture ; but 
surely even conquerors themselves would weep at the hideous prospects 
now before me. The whole country, my dear country, lies one fright- 
ful waste, presenting only objects to excite terror, pity, and despair. 
The employments of the husbandman and the shepherd are quite sus- 
pended ; for the husbandman and the shepherd are become soldiers 
themselves, and help to ravage the soil which they formerly cultivated. 
The towns arc inhabited only by old men, women, and children ; while 
perhaps here and there a warrior, by wounds or loss of limbs rendered 
unfit for service, is left at his door, where his little children hang 
round him, ask the In'story of every wound, and grow themselves sol- 
diers before they find strength for the field. But this were nothing, 
did we not feel the alternate insolence of either army as it happens to 
advance or retreat, in pursuing the operations of the campaign. It ii 
impossible, indeed, to express the confusion which they who call them* 
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selves our friends create, for even those from whom we might expect 
relief only oppress us with new calamities. From your justice, there- 
fore, it is, Sire, that wc hope redress : to you even children and wo- 
men may complain, whose humanity stoops to the meanest petition, 
and whose power is capable of repressing the greatest wrong.” (P. 56^ 

57 .) 

It is well known that George the Second had designed a 
marriage for his grandson with a niece of the King of Prussia, 
that this union was regarded by the dowager Princess of Wales 
with miudi aversion, and that the young Prince of Wales, after 
many efforts of his grandfather to overcome his repugnance, 
put an end to the project by a decided refusal, chiefly, it is 
surmised, on account of the libertine principles of the proposed 
family, — a refusal which is said to have occasioned the remark 
of the English monarch, that the boy was only tit to read the 
Bible to his mother.” The truth was, that by the wise maxims 
and judicious management of this most respectable and much- 
calumniated princess, the moral sanctity of the throne of these 
realms was secured for more than half a century. 

Wltii a thinking and virtuous people, it ought to have been 
strong evidence of the sound judgment and correct principles of 
the princess dowager, that, careless of the seeming advantages 
of an interested or splendid alliance, she looked into the family 
of this petty princedom of Mecklenburg for a woman educated 
as a woman should be to take her station at the head of the 
female society of this great empire, that is to say, in the strict 
observance of all those conservative rules which are tlie defence 
and ornament of the female character. Such a person she 
found in the second daughter of tlrtj duchess dowager, to whose 
excellent discharge of the mother’s duty to her family Dr, Wat- 
kins has not given exaggerated praise. For hgr sound and 
sober vienvs of the interests of her royal son the dowager prin- 
cess was in discredit with the court of George the Second, and 
for some time lived in some neglect at Kew and Leicestei* 
House, but on the commencement of the new reign it was soon 
seen that the young King adopted her views of his own best 
interests, and manifested an edifying respect and duty to his 
mother. Dr. Watkins is right enough in his observation that 
these proofs of good disposition are of no avail in factions 
times. There is not a virtue, howev'^er pure, that is not easily 
transformed into reproach by party-rancour. The dutifulness 
of the son was construed into weakness, and the mother’s dis- 
interestedness was stigmatized with every imputation which 
the inventiveness of malice could suggest. Things went on, 
however, under the guidance of a firm hand, in their proper 
train. The young King was married to the woman of his 
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choice^ and as the choice was governed by consummate pru- 
dence, a marriage of uniform and long-continued felicity was 
the result, in which the nation may be said to have enjoyed 
almost an equal share with the parties themselves. 

The particularities of domestic life seldom fall properly w ith- 
in the province of the historian; their dimensions are too con- 
tracted to suit the proportions of his scale : in the case, how- 
ever, of the young King and Queen of Great Britain, the rare 
spectacle of conjugal felicity, fidelity, and virtue in a sta- 
tion so exalted and so exposed, maintained with uniform con- 
stancy through half a century, creating an ascendancy which 
legal autliority can never alone confer, and stamping those 
habits on the nation which have carried it triuin[)hant through 
a contest in wdiich not safety merely, but the very principle of 
safety, and the very basis of independent existence have been 
at stake, claim from the historian the same distinction w hicli 
any of the greatest events are entitled to, by which the fortunes 
of states are determined. The King w as young and personable, 
the Queen younger and no less amiable ; they were alike moral, 
and the morality of each was grounded on the same religious 
principle ; turning aside from the fascinations that surrounded 
them, they held on their steady course amidst obloquy and de.- 
traction to the ‘accomplishment of that great dt'stiny, of which 
they acknowledged the call at the first start of their resolute 
career. However ordinary or homely all this may appear to 
some, it w'ill be duly appreciated by such as know the influence 
of royal example, and who, looking bact on the lives of the 
most popular and patriot princes of modern Knrope, are sen- 
sible how rarely the turtle of domestic peace and union builds 
her nest under the roofs of p-aldces. 

The young King in his inaugural speech to his parliament 
boasted his birth as a native Briton ; and in Unit boast included 
the pledge of a solemn undertaking to his country, to which 
his coronation oath might add solemnity, but could add no 
strength, and which his whole life was spent in redeeming. 
He W'as a thorough Protestant at heart, and as much attached 
to the civil and religious liberty of his country as any of his 
subjects, with a clearer understanding than most, of its real 
essence and legitiiniite extent. He was a gentleman after the 
best English pattern, brave and kind, well bred and natural, 
tenacious of forms, but in essentials the same to all, a cheerful 
friend, a gentle master, perfect in every domestic relation, 
chaste, temperate, pious. Such confessedly was this man and 
prince at the age of twenty-one, surrounded by bad examples 
and bad precedents, in the heyday of the blood, and in the 
centre of temptation. To gratify his people, he shewed himself 
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much in public, and displayed all the splendid exterior of a 
magnificent throne, but his delight was in the genuine enjoy- 
ment of a happy home, and that caressing scene of reciprocal 
tenderness, of which he was the spring and the model. Rising 
with the lark, and with the lark at his matins, his first look 
was upward to liis God ; the next objects of his tlioughts were 
the duties of his government; himself and his humble pleasures 
came last; but the constant light that shone from the recesses 
of his privacy, shed, like the moon from l)ehind a cloud, a pla- 
cid lustre upon the world beneath. We have never heard of a 
single instance in the long reign of this admirable prince, and 
we liave been inquisitive on the subject, of his having given 
way to feelings or expressions of unbecoming temper, unless 
perhaps during some physical disturbance of his frame when 
under tlie influence of his mental distemper ; and even in that 
dark slumber of his faculties, the shadows of the past with a 
soft and soothing interest still faintly refreshed the fevered 
brain, and spread a visionary comfort around the heart. 

Such was the man to whom the Princess of Mecklenburg was 
given in marriage, and towards siudi a man it was no effort for 
such a woman to preserve an uniform respect and love. We 
s^)eak it again from sincere conviction, the nation was pecu- 
liarly edified by the virtues of common life exhibited upon the 
throne, and by seeing an honest man, in all the breadth and 
compass of that character, and in the sense in which he may 
be truly called the noblest work of God/' swaying the scep- 
tre of this great empire in conjunction with a woman of that 
class of females, who abstain from intermeddling with what 
belongs not to their sex or sltuatloii, but who fully accomplish 
the round of those duties wiiich are so essential to woman’s 
glory, that the exaltation of her rank tends only the more to 
illustrate their obligation. 

When one reflects upon the versatile conduct of the people 
of Great Britain towards this royal couple, by whose example 
they were thus reproved and edified, one feels but little plea- 
sure in contemplating with Dr. Watkins the sentiment of joy 
which the royal marriage lighted up in every part of the na- 
tion.” One hears with little emotion that “the remotest villages 
manifested a similar spirit to that which prevailed in the metro- 
polis of the empire, and that there was hardly a cottage in the 
land that did not share in the common festivity,” that “ it seemed 
as if every family and individual regarded the event as con- 
nected with their private happiness.” The coronation, and the 
festivities accompanying it were scarcely over, before the return 
of that feeling begun to manifest itself, which makes every man 
of sense sicktm when he hears of the permanency of thrones de- 
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'pending upon popular affection. In a free country it must 
ciepend tipon the conviction and satisfaction of the reasoning 
part of the people, — a conviction that, in the main, under the 

S owers that exist, their rights are best secured. The whole of 
Ir. Pitt’s administration had no other popularity than this. 
This upstayed the throne of Geoi^e the Third. The popularity 
of affection was never his until he ceased to be capable of doing 
good by administering the government, and nothing remained 
to him but the memory of his virtuous efficiency. In the next 
chapter to that which the author has inflated with all that he 
could collect of the fume and flatulence of popular adulation, 
the King and Queen sink naturally to the level to w1ii(‘li their 
real dignity consigned them. Their popularity gave place to 
that involuntary respect which feels and acts, but is neither 
visible nor vociferous. 


It promised to be a reign of dissipation,. Their Majesties 
were young, affable, and cheerful. A general opinion pre- 
vailed, that a contrast was about to be displayed to the gloom 
which had characterized the English court for the twenty pre- 
ceding years. It was, in truth, an altered scene. There w^as a 
liveliness in the manners of both King and Queen which dif- 
fused itself around, and lighted up the atmosphere of the 
court. Lord Orford, in one of his lately-published letters ob- 
serves, (we quote from those wicked letters with reluctance) 
^‘The King himself seems all good nature, and wishing to satisfy 
every body : all his speeches are obliging. I saw him again 
yesterday, and was surprised to find that the levee-room liad 
lost so entirely the air of the lion’s den. The sovereign does 
not stand in one spot, with^iis eyes fixed royally on the ground, 
and dropping bits of German news; he wallts about, and speaks 
to every body. 1 saw him afterw^ards on the throne, where he 
is graceful and genteel, sits with dignity, and reads his an- 
swers to addresses well.^^ — ‘‘ So fickle,^’ says Dr. Watkins, is 
public opinion, that not many months after the arrival of the 
Queen, the palace purchased for her accommodation was nick- 
named Holyrood House, and murmurings were heard against 
the poverty and pride of German connexions.” The truth is, 
that, with the termination of the first festivities of the iuc.ipient 
reign, and the adoption of that eminently regular and virtuous 
life, which was persevered in by this unsophisticated, tem- 
perate, and single-hearted couple to the end of their lives, their 
popularity in the wide sense of the term died away. The King 
and Queen lived above it. The tumultuous and vain world lay 
below them immersed in the smoke and dust of never-ending 
agitation. The first act of hfs reign was to give repose to his 
people after a long and fmitless continental war, carried on to 
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serve the ambition of a heartless infidel, falsely called a hero, 
and yet the first act of his reign was unjiopidar. One of the 
wickedest men, and the author of the wickedest publication 
that the world has seen, grossly and atrociously libelled the 
young monarch, and this foul act was extremely popular. The 
very gist of Wilkes’s popularity was first the contrast of his 
characjter to that of the prince upon tlu^ throne, and next his 
abuse of that prince. Junius w'as popular less by tlie keenness 
of his general satire tlian liy the dark and acrimonious slander 
of liis sovereign. His wisli avowedly was that Wilkes might for 
ever be a lliorn in his Majesty’s side ; and yet his book, full of 
trick in its style and falsehood in its assertions, was the fiivou- 
rile oi'the people, for their blameless soviu’eign was its victim, 
yucli is the testimony and the worth of popular favour in its 
large and geiu^ral acceptation. 

\Ve hear a great deal at ]>re.sent (d* the virtiics of our Iat(i ex- 
cellent sovenagn.— A great deal of despi(;ahh‘ whining upon 
the subject, and from those principally who dealt out the hard- 
est measur(j to liim w Idle hit ii\ed aiul reigned. After calum- 
niating and harnssing him wiiile ali\c, they make use of his 
dnul virtiKs only to place them in an in\iclious contrast with 
tl^e character of Ills succ(‘ssor. The soil was upheld wllile clt 
the liead of an opposition to his panmls’ go\enimcnt; and so 
long as he was considered as tin; patron and espouser of his 
latlu'r’s eneini(‘s. During tlu' wlioh* ])eriod of the monarch’s 
reign we hc'anl nothing of his \ irtiies from wliatwas then called 
the opposition [larty ; the prince was, of all princes, “ the most 
amiable and accomplished ; ” and any man of thirty years’ stand- 
ing must ha\e a deploralilo iiKunoiy who does not distinctly re- 
niemlier the (udogic’s lu’stowed upon the son at the expense of 
th(‘ lather by the men called wliigs among our jiolitif ians. The 
father dies, the son succeeds, -and adopts the spirit of his fa- 
ther’s government — tin; son instantly loses his popularity — the 
disturbers of tlie father’s (piiet, and tlie calumniators of his ad- 
ministration, make use of the father’s memory only to disciuiet 
and disparage the son. There being no issue of the reigning 
])rince to excite to the breach of duty towards his parent, the 
defunct excellencies of the deceased monarch are re-animated 
by those who denied them wlnh* living, to s(;vve as the in- 
struments of the vengeance of a disappointed faction. We 
state these odious facts without any colouring; and we defy 
the w^orld to arraign their truth. As the constant and genuine 
friends of the late sovereign, whose pages have so often re- 
flected his charac.ter, we desire to renounce all sympathy with 
these liollow professors of regard to his memory. The highest 
refinement of iniquity is to make virtue itself the agent of ma- 
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levolence. If Junius were now living, we should find him join- 
ing loudly in this chorus of canting eulogy, celebrating the 
apotheosis of the man whose happiness, while living, he vainly 
laboured to destroy, and borrowing the mantle of the father to 
hide the dagger prepared against the son. We feel ourselves 
bound by the highest sanctions to speak reverently of our lawful 
rulers ; and we deem it indecorous to allude to the conduct of 
our sovereign before his accession to the throne ; but for the 
sake of putting fairly and forcibly an important truth, it may 
not be unbecoming to say, that if any irregularities are to be 
charged upon the son of George the Third, when Prince of 
Wales, they are to be assigned to that period W'hen, with the 
whig i>arty, his name was highest, when his moral charac- 
ter was conformed to their standard, and was the result of their 
lessons and example. In an inverse ratio to the elevation of 
the royal character has been its credit with tliese ancient 
friends. 

The treatment of the late Queen comprises a still more dis- 
creditable specimen of the rotten stuti* of which popularity is 
composed. Aloof from all political controversy, she was only 
visible in acts of grace and charity. She had no favourites 
in the empire but her husband and her family, and those, of 
humbler life who stood in the nearest relation to her by 
their duties and services. The moral atmosphere was pure 
around her from pollution, or the suspicion of pollution. The 
English law invested her with great privileges, and placed her 
fortune under her independent controul,^l)ut the operations in 
which this sui juris competency was alone observable w'cre pro- 
tection and bounty, ll^r conduct was too circumspect to 
afford even a colour to calumny. She was without blemish ; 
but still she was guilty of being a Queen, and a pious Queen 
too : add to this, that her charities flowed in secret ; in the 
point, therefore, in which she was (‘hiefly meritorious, she gave 
to envy its greatest advantage. The damning secret of Junius 
died with him, but the death of the Queen iinseahid the lips of 
gratitude; her empty coffers half divulged the tale, and the dis- 
closure of the secret which had, till then, been known only to 
liini that rewardeth openly, anticipating no part of her lieavenly 
reconipence, showed to the world its cruel injustice when the 
period of reparation was past. 

We have often thought that the closing year of this great 
lady's lif(‘- was full of the most melancholy interest. Her frame 
was sinking under disease, her royal husband blind, decrepid, 
and dc^raiiged, was soon to be deprived of all that remained to 
him — the watchful solicitude of his faithful friend, long the 
j)artiier of his cares and his joys, and long, too long, the nurse 
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of his afflictions ; her domestic virtue, which had stood the test 
of fifty years, purchased for her little sensibility, and little 
kindness, from a fickle public, whose flux and versatile favour 
had settled, for a time, for but a short time probably, had 
the object of it been seated on the throne, on her grand- 
child, to whom it cost only a single year of domestic harmony 
with the husband of her choice to acquire it. The hand of 
death was upon the aged Queen, and the waters of Bath seemed 
to afford the oidy chance of recovery. The construction put 
upon the motives of this Journey; the malignant aspersions 
to which it exposed this venerable and suffering woman; 
the cliarge of neglecting her grand-daughter, to whom every 
assistance, nay, even her personal attendance, dying as she 

then felt herself, was ottered ; and the coarse insults of the un- 
feeling j)opulace, weighed heavier, probably, than the hand of 
death itself, and in .the end brought her grey hairs with silent 
sorrow to the grave. \Ve say silent sorrow, because during the 
last year of her life, and even during the prevalence of the dis- 
ease, whicli terminated that life, her good spirits and even tem- 
per, iuid benevolence of heart, sustained her nearly to the last 
in tlie same smiling composure towards her husband’s subjects; 
gracious in her looks, kind in her expressions, and only re- 
served in the avowal of her charities. Of the impression made 
by the arrival at Bath, wliore the Queen then was, of the news 
of th(j death of the Princess Charlotte, Dr. Watkins has given 
the following account: 

“ On Thursday morning, after drinking the waters, Her Majesty 
received an address Iroin the corporation ; and about four o’clock a 
messenger arrived with dispatches from Lord Sidrnouth, stating that 
the Princess Charlotte had been delivered of a still-bornjnale child^ 
but that her royal highness was doing extremely well. 

“ There cannot possibly be conceived a greater aggravation of evil 
tidings than that occasioned by a sudden extinction of hope after the 
previous removal of anxiety. Thus it was in the present instance, for 
though the first news was affecting, yet, as it brought an assurance of 
safety in regard to the state of the princess, the disappointment of 
other hopes was less sensibly felt. 

“ At six o’clock, therelbre, the Queen sat down, with her usual 
party of fourteen, to dinner, and appeared tolerably composed ; but 
in about an hour another messenger arrived, with a dispatch directed 
to General Taylor, who was privately called out of the room, a cir- 
cumstance that struck the (iucen as very extraordinary, but on which 
she made no remark till the Countess of Ilchester withdrew in the 
same abrupt manner; and then her fears realizing the cause at once> 
she exclaimed, ‘ 1 know what is the matter and fell into a tit. 

“ After some time, she was sufficiently recovered to he led into her 
private apartment, accompaiUed by the Princess Elizabeth, whose 
distress was not less than that of her venerable parent. 

A. 2 
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<< That night, and the following day, passed In silent anguish, while it 
seemed all around as if each individual had been deprived of a bosom 
friend, and that every family had lost a near relative. 

“ Though the royal party left Bath as early as seven on Saturday 
morning, they did not arrive at Windsor till six in the evening. 

“ The next day the Prince Ilcgent came in a very private way to 
see the Queen and princesses, who were soon after joined by the 
Duchess of Gloucester, forming a very melancholy group ; yet deriving 
from this meeting, and the reciprocation of sorrow, something like 
relief under the pressure of such a heavy affliction. 

“ From this time to the funeral, Her Majesty and the princesses 
remained at the castle in a state of seclusion, with the exception of 
about an hour every day, when, by the special direction of the physi- 
cians, tliey took an airing in the little park ; though this was done in 
the most private manner possible, with no other attendant than a 
single footman. 

“ The universal concern excited by lliis mournful event did honour 
to the public feelings ; but the sympathy whiclftlie affecting circum- 
stances of the case ])roduccd would have been more satisfactory had 
it been unmixed with prejudices and untainted by calumny. When 
the people lamented the extinction of the national hopes, they should 
have gratefully remembered the bright example of virtue which for so 
long a period had enlightened the country. Of the future, no deter- 
minate judgment could be formed; but the history of more tium half 
U century laid un obligation upon every individual in the kingdom to 
think well, and speak reverently, of the august personage whose uni- 
form conduct and purity of heart had for so long a period given un- 
exampled dignity to the British court. Slanderers, however, rose in 
this hour of sorrow ; and w hat w^as w orse, their vile insinuations were 
so credulously received, and industriously circulated, that it was im- 
possible to remove the ill •impression which they produced. The 
most ungencrou.s and cruel reflections were made upon the Queen, on 
account of her absence at such a critical juncture; and some even 
went the length of saying that the journey to Batli was a measure of 
livt purpose, that slie might have a pretext for being out of the way. 
iNcw the truth is, the Queen, instead of hastening lier departure, de- 
layed it on Uiis very account ; and, notwithstanding the urgent recom- 
mendation of the physicians, she would not have gone thither till after 
'the .delivery of the princess, if her royal highness had not pcremptoril}'^ 
declined the offer which licr Majesty made to be at Claremont on that 
^occasion. To this w'ish and intention the princess not only appeared 
decidedly adverse, but she made it a point of seconding the advice of 
the mecBcal gentlemen, by saying that she should be most unhappy if 
on her account the Queen protracted what was deemed so necessary 
for her own health. 

This is a simple statement of plain facts, the verity of which it 
would be easy to prove by indubitable testimony ; and they who best 
knew the princess will admit, that when on mature consideration she 
Jiad once taken up her resolution, no persuasion in the world could 
induce her to alter it. 
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In the present case, the propriety of the determination cannot be 
questioned, for the suftering of the royal patient would have been 
rather heightened than abated by witnessing the anxiety of one whose 
age and infirmities were so ill able to bear the fatigue and wretchedness 
unavoidable on such occasions. 

It should be observed, also, that there was nothing in the pre- 
vious circumstances of the princess to give the slightest room for ap- 
prehension; but that, on the contrary, her constitutional energy 
afforded the strongest grounds for the confident expectation of a happy 
result. On this account, therefore, the shock came with redoubled 
force, because it was a catastrophe which no person could have 
dreaded. 

“ That it was a national loss, and one which called for general 
sorrow, the (•x])rcsiion of tlie public feeling sufficiently evinced ; yet, 
if amidst the lamentation which it raibcd, tlic hand of Providence was 
not acknowledged, there niav he reason to fear that this has been a 
stroke of tlio divine judginent for benefits long abused, and only the 
prelude to evils wliieU a thankless people have too much deserved.’* 

, (P. 56.; — 569.) 

We will now iii1vo(ln(\* a short seri(‘s of detached extracts, 
which will, (w'e cannot, say in tlui most interi'sting and tasteful 
manner, for, after all this good-meaning biograplier has mixed 
up a miserable (|uantity of tattle and gossip with his story,) 
pn^sent a pretty accurat(i statement of the declining moments^ 
of thi'^ ( vemplary woman. 

“ Her Majesty returned to Bath at llic end of XovombcT, and 2 
few days afterwards made her promi.sed vi<it to the ancient city of 
Bristol, which place liad not received a Queen of England within its 
walls since Anne of Oenmark, the consort of dames the First. The 
romantic prospects in the immediate vicipity, particularly tlie sul)lime 
view from (’lifloii Hill, afforded a rich treat to Her Majesty and the 
Princess Elizabeth, who, notwathstanding the keenness of the air, 
stood for some time on the high cliff which overliangs tluk Avon, and 
contemplati'd with astonishment the magnificent spectacle which pre- 
sented itself on every side. From hence tlie royal party ])roceedcd 
slowly to the mansion of C’olonel Baillie ; and afier staying there about 
two hours, set off again for Bath, amidst the acclamations of thousands,, 
w'lu) lined the road all the w ay between the tw o cities. 

“ But neither these enjoyments, nor the virtue of Bladud’s boasted 
springs, could renew an enfeebled constitution, or ward off the en- 
croachments of disease. It was, however, pleasing to observe that 
under much weakness there was a placidity of mind, which, though 
it could not altogether subdue pain, bad the happy effect of rendering 
it less acute and distressing. In all her cares and sufferings, the 
Queen was never at a loss for subjects to exercise her thoughts, in 
diligent enquiry, and benevolent attention. (P. 571, 572.) 

‘‘ Though it was hardly to be expected that the Queen, at her ad- 
vanced age, could derive any radical benefit from the Bath waters, 
the malady, which liad entrenched itself too deeply in the system 
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^mit of an actual cure, was hereby suspended ; and she returned to 
Windsor apparently with recruited strength, which constant exercise 
and change of scene contributed for some time to maintain. But there 
3s nothing, however innocent and necessary, in the pursuits of eminent 
persons, that the evil-minded cannot turn into ridicule or reproach. 
Thus the tongue of scandal ascribed the excursions which Her Ma- 
jesty made to Brighton, Bath, and other places, to an unbecoming 
gaiety of disposition, when it was sufficiently clear that health alone 
was the object; and that in these indulgcncics it was not the love of 
pleasure, but the advice of medical men that was followed. 

In general, as age advances the attachment to life becomes more 
tenacious, especially where a long course of health has been enjoyed, 
and where many tender connexions exist, upon whose friendly offices 
the mind reposes in the remainder of its journey. 

“ The Queen felt as most do who have reason to reflect upon the 
past with pleasure, and who still possess an endearing tie that gives a 
charm to life, even though it be worn to a state of almost imperceptible 
exility. The vale of years was cheered by the presence and attention 
of affectionate children ; but there was y^.'t another relative, who, 
though shut out from the world, w^as a w'orld to her, and fur w'hose 
sake it was her wish to live, that she might watch over him in his in- 
sulated condition, and minister such occasional comfort as the state of 
his mind could bear. Whenever, therefore, Her Majesty left Windsor, 
it was with a degree of reluctance; and on her return she invariably 
alighted at the entrance near the apartments of the King, to see whom, 
ahe immediately went with one of the physicians in attendance.” 
(P. 74, 75.) 

Being desirous of seeing the King, and spending her last hours 
wder the same rouf with him, Her Majesty left town for Kew, that 
SfllC might be nearer the object of her wishes, little thinking, that, 
short as the distance was, she should never behold Windsor any more. 

The expected arrival of^ the Dukes of Clarence and Kent, with 
their respective brides, delayed her departure till it became impossible 
that she cojdd proceed any farther without running the risk of dying 
on the road. 

“ On Sunday evening, the seventh of July, she appeared much better, 
and expressed an inclination to take a little excursion. Accordingly, 
the coach, was ordered, and the Queen entered it, accompanied by 
the Princess Augusta, tlie Duchess of (iloucestcr, and a lady in wait- 
ing. After a ride of about an hour, Her Majesty was taken so very 
ill that the princesses were obliged to stop the carriage, while they 
endeavoured to relieve the sufterings of their revered parent. When 
the carriage moved again, it went at a very slow pace ; and on reaching 
the palace, the attendants had great difficulty in conveying the Queen 
into the house, where she lay near a quarter of an hour in a most dis- 
tressing condition. 

By the sedulous attentions of the physicians, however, the royal 
invalid was so far recovered as to be able to sit in the saloon on the 
following Saturday, during the, solemnization of the nuptials of the 
Pukes of Clarence and Kent ; though she was unable to dine with the 
company afterwards. 
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^ Thus were the hymeneal rites performed in the anti-chamber of 
death ; and the Queen might have said, as she contemplated the quick 
succession of these new relations, ‘ they come like shadows, and so 
depart ; * for if they did light up a momentary spark of delight in her 
mind, it was extinguished by the reflection that the sensation would 
in a short space be obliterated for ever. 

The nature of the disorder under which Her Majesty laboured was 
so unequivocally marked, as to admit of neither doubt nor hope. The 
anasarcous symptoms, indeed, had been so long apparent, and the con- 
sequences foreseen, that ministers, before tlie dissolution of parliament 
thought it prudent to bring in a bill to amend the regency act, with 
respect to the custody of His Majesty’s person, in case of the demise 
of the Queen. But though it was evident to every other person that 
this event could be at no great distance, the royal patient herself en- 
tertained hopes of at least a partial recovery. With the anxiety of 
the dove, she panted to take up her rest at Windsor : and as this was 
the only impatience she betrayed amidst all lier sufferings, it may be 
truly said to have siq^ported her under them, by having the effect of 
keeping her thoughts in constant exercise and buoyant expectation.” 
(P. 57(i-.581. 

“ Through the whole of this severe visitation not one complaining 
word ever escaped her lips. Here piitiencc had its perfect work ; and 
the triumph of faith was never more strongly displayed during a long 
and excruciating illness than it was in the present instance. Tins was 
not stoical apatliy, but pious resignation to the divine will ; and as 
from early youth Her Majesty had studied the principles and prac- 
tised the duties of religion, she now abundantly experienced the 
power of its consolations in the hour of need. Next to the support 
derived from the promises of the; gospel, on which she relied with un- 
shaken coiiiideiice, the QiH?en received the greatest COnifort from the 
unremltted attentions of her children. • Nothing fOUld 6XCecd tllC 
filial tenderness and unwearied exertions of the Princesses Augusta 
and Mary, who ministered day and night by the couch of their 
afflicted parent ; nor did either of them once leave the pidace during 
the whole mournful period of care and sorrow. 

The Prince llegent also was equally affectionate, devoting as 
much time as he possibly could to the same pious duty ; and whe»i he 
was necessarily absent from Kew, messengers waited upon him hourly 
with a report of the state of Her Majesty. All indeed that could be 
done by sympathy or solicitude, watchfulness and obedience, was 
readily and anxiously performed, to ameliorate the sufferings of the 
royal patient, who, on her part, feelingly expressed her sense of the 
affectionate kindness with which she was treated by the whole of her 
family. 

** But while on every countenance the look of cloudy apprehension 
was strongly marked, that of* the royal sufferer displaced uncommon 
serenity, and even cheerfulness. 

When the lethargic symptoms disappeared, her mind seemed to 
rise above bodily pain ; and the powtTs of conversation were renewed 
with an energy that surprised all her friends and attendants. The 
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most extraordinary thing of all, however, was the persuasion which 
prevailed in Her Majesty’s thoughts almost to the very last that she 
fciliould yet recover, and once more have the satisfaction of seeing the 
King. This was the cord which kept its firm hold upon life, when 
every hour gave fresh indications of dissolution. Amidst convulsive 
pangs, and thcdifliculty of finding rest, in a frame worn out by disease, 
the mind continually pointed in one direction, though the object of 
attraction was in a state of desolation and darkness. As long as this 
hope tended to cheer the spirits, it met with no discouragement ; but 
when, from certain gangrenous appearances, it became evident that 
the last scene was near at hand, Her Majesty received the respectful 
suggestion that it would be proper to delay no longer tlie final settle- 
ment of her temporal affiiirs. This was only the day before her death; 
but tliough at first somewhat shocked by the intimation, she betrayed 
no symptoms of impatience. On the contrary, she immediately dic- 
tated her will to (leneral Taylor ; and liaving signed and delivered the 
instrument in due form, slie calmly resigned herself to the approacliing 
event. In the afternoon she sunk into a lethargic state; and so little 
was any immediate change expected, that six o'clock Sir Henry 
Ilallbrd’s carriage was ordered to convey him on his usual visit to 
Windsor. Scarcely, however, had the carriage drawn up to the door, 
when Her ?dajesty manifested such an increase of j)erturbation, as in- 
duced him to delay his dt^parturo ; and soon afterwards the journey 
was put olf for the night. Letters were in consecpience despatched <to 
the Princ(} Regent, who, accompanied by the Duke of Yo’-k, arrived at 
the j)alace about ten o’clock , and after a short interview with the 
physicians, their royal lilglmesses, with the ])rineesses, nemt into the 
sick chamber to see their august j)arent, who, however, was uncon- 
scious of their j)rcscnce. From that hour ti,ll midnight the symptoms 
of the disorder developed themselves in such alarming succession, that 
the Regent determined to spend the night at Kew, Avliich design he 
abandoned on finding that an abatement of suffering luul taken place ; 
and he returned with his brother to town. They had not l)eeii long 
gone before fresh attack came on; and throughout the remaiiuler of 
the night the Queen was almost in continual agony ; the jdiysicians, 
with Mr. Rrande, remaining in the anti-chamber, and the })rincesses in 
the room with their parent, till the morning was far advanced. 

“ At half-past nine, on "I'uesday the seventeenth, the bulletin was 
forwarded to town in the customary manner ; but the bearer had not 
left the palace more than three quarters of an Imur, when Her Ma- 
jesty became so much w'orse, that a second messenger was hastened to 
Carlton House, to request the immediate attendance of the Prince. 
Couriers were also sent off to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
several other persons wliose j)resencc was desirable ; and every thing 
plainly indicated tlie immediate approach of the last awful crisis. 

“ The Prince Regent and the Duke of York reached the palace a 
little after twelve o’clock ; and immediately on their arrival Sir Henry 
Halford announced to them and their illustrious sisters the sj)ecdy ter- 
mination of all their affectionate cares, whicli operated very ])owx*rfully 
upon their feelings, though for several weeks they had been fully pre- 
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pared for the catastrophe. Their royal highnesses then moved into the 
chamber of death, and surrounded tlic bed on wliich their venerable 
parent lay reclined ; soon after which she became conscious of their 
presence, held out her hand to the rrince, and while in the act of 
grasping his, and smiling upon them all, exactly at twenty minutes 
past one, without a sigh or a struggle, she breathed her last, thus ex- 
periencing, after the most arduous trials and perilous conflicts, at the 
end of her course, 

‘‘ A death-like sleep, 

A gentle wafting to immortal life.” (l^ 58.j — 589.) 

If such a ])crson was unpopular in lift* and in death, one is 
naturally induct'd to intpiire, how is popularity to be [)rocured. 
We wish th(! ])nictical answt'r wt'ie not contained in the events 
now' passing before us. The nudancholy truth is this — that 
none i)ut a worker of iuiscliii'f (‘an btj popular. Xot a sin- 
gle ingredient whicJi goes lowards the composition of a vir- 
tuous mail or woman is necessary to form a part ol* the title to 
vulgar pojudarilv ; not a debt need he paid, not a duty per- 
foniicdj not a charity pru<‘tls(*d; h‘t l)ut the throiu* and altar be 
tn'ated with sulficicnt contempt; calumny, I'alsi'hood, *iud de- 
rision, he unsparinglv tlirown on all that religion has enshrined, 
reason ajiproved, authoril\ (istahlished, and exp(jrience coii- 
Jirined. li\en royally itself may become popular in a state of 
aposlacy from its dignity nnd its character: it has only to 
[)lac(' itself at the fartliesl. rmnova) from tlui model exhibited by 
ilic (jueeii of Creorgt' tiu* Third t«) beconu*, under the reign of 
(je()rg(* the lM)urth, the ileluded instniinent ol’ a paity pro- 
vok(‘d l)y disajipointnu'iit toan ungeiu‘ri)n.> and profligate ojipo- 
sitioii, and llie idol of an abused miTltilude, who sulfer their mi- 
derstandiiigs to he confounded, their senx’s elu'aled, aud their 
liearts Iranslbnned, hv persons whom we should !)e 4 j;lad it were 
necessary to designate and deseribe. Xo lione.^t man in the 
country ean doubt to wlnmi tlu^ character belongs. 

Witii respect to the book of Dr. Watkins, we cannot praise 
its ('xecution, but we liav(' sugge.-Nted its apology at the begin- 
ning of our articli!. l^nglisli c[ueens make no prominent figure 
ill fjiglish history; constitutionally they eamiot do it; the 
sphenj of their ostensible agi'ucy is too well settled. The life 
of a good fjueen must indeed yield less vaimfly ol event than 
the lif(^ of any ordinary Drilisli lady; it is of necuissity luono- 
tonously regular. Jt may display, indeed, the mother, tlie wife, 
aud the mistress of tin? iamily, in all the perfection of their va- 
rious aud eomprehensive relations; and in a queen the value of 
(*ach of these ('xcellencies is incalculably increased by the 
consideration of their cousequ«nc()s ; all that belongs to ac- 
complishment and intellectual grace is also properly hers 
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piety, benignity, and charity have their full exercise in her cha- 
racter and function, and majesty throws a soft umbrage over 
the whole, making the view more lovely, as in the scenery of 
nature, by a certain sacredness and retirement in its aspect. 
But if the life of a queen is, in England, to be rendered politi- 
cally conspicuous, and historically prominent, it must be by 
starting out of her sphere, and occupying a place not assigned her 
by the constitution, or by violating her holy and loyal engage- 
ments, and disturbing the harmony, peace, and proprieties of 
public and social organization. 


Art. VIII. — A Viewof Uie Agriculture^ Mam/Jactures^ Slaiistia, 
and State of Society, of Germany, and^ Parts of Holland and 
France, Taken during a Journey through those Countries in 
1819. By William Jacob, Esq. F. 11. S. 4to. |)p. 454. 
Murray. London, 1820. 

Mr. JACOIVS title-page excites expectations, which hie 
work does not quite satisfy. Traversing hastily a part of Hol- 
land, he passed by Munster, Ha* rver, Brunswick, and Magdc- 
burgtl, to Berlin. Thence lie cent his course towards Dresden; 
and returned by the great central road of Germany through 
Leipzig and Frankfort to Mentz. From Mentz he liastened 
straight to Paris, and from Paris to London. Wlien a travel- 
ler professes to dcscTibe a country, we do not expect tluit he 
shall have traversed it in all possible directions, but we do ex- 
pect that hoi shall have visited all the important points. Jf this 
is requisite where the writer confines himself to one single 
kingdom, it becomes still more nec(3ssary when his subject 
comprehends many independent sovereignties. Now, Mr. Jacob, 
though he professes to give a view^ of the state of Germany, has 
not visited any of the Austrian territories. lie has seen nothing 
of Bavaria, nothing of Wirtemberg, nothing of Baden, nothing 
of Mecklenburg. His route led him to none of those cities in 
the interior of Germany, as Nurmberg, Augsburg, Wurzburg, 
Bamberg, from which, after the lapse of the dark ages, civili- 
zation and industry were diffused through the empire. The 
banks of the Rhine are crowded with interesting cities, as 
Spire, Worms, Cologne, &c. distinguished as the scenes of 
many of the most important events of modern history, and all 
exhibiting a very peculiar character. Of these none, except 
Mentz, were visited by our traveller. He saw but little of Hess# 
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Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt, and the capital of neither. In 
short, he went out by the straight road to Berlin, and returned 
by the straight road from Dresden. These two routes are the 
best known, and the former is one of the least interesting in 
Germany. 

It is only to admonish readers, not to censure the author, 
that we mention these circumstances. To state precisely what 
a traveller has seen is necessary, in order to prevent others 
from allowing more weight to his authority than it deserves ; 
but it ought not to be considered us involving matter of accu- 
sation against him for not having seen more. Far from blaming 
Mr. Jacob, we think that he has gone over as much ground, 
and written as many pages in as little time, as could reason- 
ably be expected from any man. For though his journey is 
stated in the title-page to have been made in 1819, we must 
not imagine that tln^. whole year, or the greater part of it, was 
employed in travelling. He gives no dates in his book ; but it 
appears that autumn was begun ere he left England, and was 
scarcely ended when he returned. A period of^ probably, not 
quite three months is surely a very moderate allowance of time 
for examining the agriculture, manufactures, statistics, and 
{^tate of society of Gcjrmany and parts of France and Holland/^ 

Mr. Jacob's book professes to treat of the agriculture, manu- 
factures, statistics, and state of society of the countries visited. 
On the first topic lie is abundantly copious. Let a nmn travel 
as fast as he will, he can alwayt) observe whether it is wiieat or 
rye. potatoes or turnips, that are growing by the side ot the 
road ; wJiether the crops are plentiful or scanty ; whether a 
plough is drawn by two horses tTr four. It he chooses to 
avail himself of his toiig;ue and his ears, as w ell as ot his eyes, 
he may dive into much more profound leaniirig. A few 
questions, for instance, will procure him the n^qiiisite infor- 
mation concerning the rotation of crops, and the mode of 
feeding sheep and cows. Accordingly Mr. Jacob treats at 
great length of these and similar topics ; but not having 
the good fortune to be deeply versed in the mysteries ot agri- 
cultural dillettaiiti, we cannot judge of the soundness ol his 
opinions. On manufactures, the information he gives is scanty; 
seldom amounting to more than a specification of the diftbrent 
articles that are made in this or that place, accompanied some- 
times with an estimate of the quantity of each. Such particulars 
are easily learned : in general, it is not necessary to go farther 
for them than to the common guide-books of the country : 
but, like every thing else that is obtained with little labour, 
they are not of much value. He who pretends to give a 
view of the manufactures of a foreign country, should direct his 
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to tlie processes followed, to the iiigTcdients and 
machines employed, to the quality of the articles, and to the 
circumstances by which tlieir quality is affected. In every 
manufacture there is a long succession of steps, and none of 
these ought he to neglect, lie must trace tliein all in due 
order Such a task, as it requircjs mucli patient ohservation, 
much rcllection, and many laborious comparisons, demands also 
much tune. It is therefore impossible tliat it could be per- 
formed by one who travels with the speed (d Mr. Jacob. 

Of statistics we shall say little ; because the statistical part of 
a traveller’s ])0()k is, in general, mere compilation. It might l}e 
Avritteii wiclioiit c[iiiltiiig London; nothing more is micessary 
than to select from the most approved authors. In Chn jnaiiy, 
statistical writers abound to a degree, of which we, witli all 
the luxury of our county histories, e-an form no idea. The na- 
tion is partial to books (d‘ trav(‘l.s; and as hwv of their authors 
wander bevoiul the limits of their native tongue, these books 
usually treat of some district of Gm'maiiy. ilr. Ja(;ol) could, 
therefore, experience little diliiculty in exeeuting this part of 
his task. 

The stat(i of society is the last of tlui Uieines conrprised 
within our aiithoi’s plan. But on this interesting snl)iecl liis 
book is extremely meagri*. It could not well )>'' otherwise. 
To give a picture of tlie society of a country, a man must have 
known many individuals intmiat(‘]v: he must liavt* seen tlie 
mode ill whicb they aet and tliink under a great variety of eir- 
CLimstaiices : lie niu>t have observed tlie nature of‘ their social 
connexions, and tlie forms and (aids of their social nu'ctings. 
All this re(|uir(‘s ])eiu*trati»^n, lime, and a consicleralile know- 
ledge of the language and lil(*rature of the country. \\"e do 
not doubt Mr. Jacob’s p<;mit ration : hut we liavc* sonu; lu‘Nita-- 
tion with respcjet to his knowledge of tlu^ Geiman language 
and literature; anti we are sinv, that the time lie sjient on his 
object was far short of* that wliicli wunild have been necessary 
for its decent acconiplishnuait. Mr. Jacoli dot's not appear to 
have remaintid more than ninti or ten days at any one place. 
It was only at Dresden and Berlin that lie staid so long ; and, 
at both of* these cities, Ids ri'sidence was interrupted by an ex- 
cursion into tlie vicinity, livery where else lie si^ems to have 
halted no long(ir than was necessary for refreshmeiil and re- 
pose. In this w ay of travelling the acutest man could see hut 
little of the inferior of society. 

Mr. Jacob passed through Holland by Rotterdam, the 
Hague, Harlem, Amsterdam, Utrecht, into Westphalia. lie 
has described these cities, and enumerated their curiosities, 
sometimes at greater lengtli than was necessary. He has like- 
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ivisc specified the modes of cultivation which he observed on his 
course; but he gives us no infonnation on the manufactures of 
the country, and no statistical accounts, unless we take as such 
tlie enumeration of the inhabitants of some of the towns. One 
farming establishment he seems to lia ve visited with considerable 
attention. We quote what he says of it, as a favourable specimen 
of his mode of communicating agricultural details: 

“ It was my fortune to full in with a very intelligent man, a con- 
siderable land-owner and lannur, who was very communicative, and 
appeared to be remarkably accurate. He accompanied me to the large 
village, or rather town of Aranagoen, where he resided, and where 
he invited me to see his premises. 1 learnt from him, that tlic usual 
course of cropping on the larms between the spot where the rich mea- 
dows ceased, and his estate, was tlie following. The land when 
cleaned was manured, and sowed with buck- wheat; after that, a se- 
cond dressing of dung is administered, and after a single plougliing, 
rye is sowed. TIAj rye is usually Iiarvcsted in July, when turnips are 
sowed after a single })I(mghing. They have thus regularly three crops 
ill f'vcry two years. The produce of the buck-wheat on an average of 
years, is a last, or 10 J quarters to four malts, or two morgens of land; 
or from twenty to twenty-two of our bushels to the acre. The rye is 
estimated to ju’odnce about two more of our bushels to the acre than 
ihe buck-wheat; but this year, as is the case in England, rye falls 
considerably below an average crop. The turnips are tlie worst, be- 
cause the most neglected of the three crops. The seed instead of 
being of one kind, was red round, Mhite round, tankard, and some 
other species, with which I w as not acquainted, all mingled together, 
T.he plants were healthy, and (piite as thick as was necessary; but 
though the bulbs w ere formed, they had not been hoed, nor had even 
the harrow s been drawm through to thin them. It is therefore impos- 
sible they should become a tolerable croji. This w'as the only defi- 
ciency 1 noticed, either on my companions land, or in tlie track which 
we had spent two hours together iii passing over. A? far as I could 
judge, the portion of manure administered before the buck-wheat and 
rye, w^as small. I could not hit on any measure with which my com- 
panion was acquainted, that enabled me to reduce his quantities to 
cubic yard.s, or our common cart-loads; hut I w\as led to guess that 
not more than seven or eight of our Surry and Kent cart-loads were 
applied to the acre. My informant, in a language betw’ceu Dutch and 
German, but very intelligible to me, remarked, speaking of manure, 

tecnig und ofters ist hesser als Jiel nnd sclte?i a little frequently is 
better than much and seldom. I observed the farm-yards, and the 
hogsties, wxre well bedded with a fine sand, but that very little straw 
was applied to be converted into manure. There can be no doubt but 
such sand will imbibe and retain the faeces of the animals ; but it may 
be doubted, if so much ammonia is administered to the land by this 
mode as by the putrefactive fermentation which is produced by the 
abundance of straw, that is troddcA in with the exuviae in our English 
farm-yards.” {P. 48 — 50.) 
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The fiirms in Holland are in general small, varying from fifty 
to a liundred acres. The price of land is about 607. per acre, 
including* the farm houses and other necessary buildings ; and 
the rent, according to Mr. Jacob, gives a return of 2,*r, 24 -, or 3 
per cent. From facts, however, which he himself states, it 
would appear that the profit of money invested in land is 
higher than this. Land which may be bought for 800 guilders, 
lets at 36, and what cost 500, at 21 ; that is, there is a return of 
4i- or 4-1- per cent, on the purchase money. The landlord, we 
admit, has the land-tax of 26 per cent, to pay ; but this, though 
a most weighty consideration to the proprietor in the (calculation 
of his income, is not to be taken to account in ascertaining the 
profit of a particular application of capital. 

The operation of draining, and the maintenance of tlie dykes, 
are two main circumstances in the agricultural economy of 
Holland. As there is little or no declivity to carry off the 
water, recourse is had to the aid of nijinerous and powerful 
windmills. By ancient custom each district has its windmill, 
to which every occupier of land pays certain duties. The pro- 
prietor of the mill is on his part obliged to keep it in repair, and 
the government exercises a superintending power, to see that lie 
does not neglect his duty. The dykes are a still more important 
concern. 

‘‘ The road I had hitherto travelled was on the top of the dykes, 
which confine within the canals the whole water of the country. As 
far as my eye could determine, these dykes are. on the side towards the 
fields, about thirteen or fourteen feet in height, but varying according 
to the elevation or depression qF the land. The slope from the top to 
the bottom forms an angle of about forty-five degrees, 1 thought them 
about twenty-four feet wide at the top, and if both sides sloped 
equally, they* would be somewhat more than double that width at the 
bottom. The inner side, however, borders a canal, which is usually 
from four to six feet in depth. The bottom of the canal must, con- 
sequently, be from six to eight feet higher than the level of the sur- 
rounding fields. From this situation of the water above the land, it 
will be readily conceived, that great solicitude must exist to maintain 
the dykes in good condition; and that the expense of clearing the 
fields of the floods, by pumping the water to such height must be 
enormous. The dykes are Ibrined, and kept in repair, by bundles of 
willows interlaced, so as to form a slanting wall, and the interstices 
are filled with earth well puddled, and thereby rendered compact. 
The expense of maintaining the dykes is supported by a tax laid on 
the surrounding lands, which is levied by commissioners, according to 
long established usage, in such a manner as to create little discontent, 
and scarcely any suspicion of unfairness. The expenditure in human 
labour is great, but is much exceeded by the cost of the willows, 
though they grow near the places wlicre they are wanted, in very ex- 
tensive plantations.” (I*. 15.) 
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A part of this passage is not intelligible. It is stated that on 
the inner side of the dyke there is a canal four or six feet deep, 
and it is inferred that the bottom of the canal must therefore be 
six or eight feet above the level of the country. The inference 
may be true as a matter of fact, but does not follow from the 
premises. It may easily be conceived that the failure of any 
part of these dykes is attended with the most destructive con- 
sequences. 

“ One of the richest tracts of country in the vicinity of Arnhem 
has been often exposed to tremendous inundations. These are fre- 
quently felt at the breaking up of a long frost ; but in no instance so 
calamitously as in the winter 1808-9. A violent tempest from the 
north-west had raised the waters of the Zuyder sea, some feet above 
the highest mark of the spring-tides, and the waves beat with unusual 
violence against the dykes, constructed to break their fury. The thaw 
on the Upper Ul)ine had increased the quantity and the force of its 
waters, which brou^it down masses of ice fourteen feet in height, and 
more than half a mile in length; to which the embankments, softened 
by the thaw, and somewhat injured, presented an insufficient barrier. 
A breach made in one part soon extended itself, and the torrent 
quickly covered the country, bearing before it by its force, the vil- 
lages, the inhabitants, and the cattle. The height of the Zuyder sea 
p?evented the water from finding an outlet ; and it consequently re- 
mained on the ground for a long period, in spite of the exertions of 
the surviving inhabitants. By this event, more than seventy houses 
were totally destroyed, a fitr greater number irretrievably damaged, 
and of nine hundred families, more than ffve hundred were rendered 
utterly destitute ; more than four hundred dead bodies were left on the 
borders of the current, and at the city of Arnhem, five hundred persons, 
mostly women and children, with many*hundred head of cattle, were 
rescued from a watery grave, by the hazardous heroism of the in- 
habitants, who ventured in boats to their rescue.” (P. ^7, 58.) 

The whole expense of imiiiitaiiiing the drains, dykes, and 
roads (exclusively of tlie very heavy tolls on the hitter), amounts 
to about one-eighth of the rent. It is borne by the occupiers 
of lands. 

Mr. .lacob is of o])iniou that the agriculture of Holland has 
been improved since its occupation by the French. He is most 
probably in the right; for, after the country had lost all its co- 
lonies, and all its foreign commerce, much capital must have 
been forced into agriculture, not as a preferable employment, 
but as the only channel which was open. The amelioration of 
the agricultural aspect of the land may have been the result of 
geiiend misery and ruin. Some of the circumstances, however, 
on which our traveller forms his opinion of the improvement of 
Holland, are of a dubious character: — The signs of recent, if 
not of present, prosperity,"' says he, “ were very distinctly to be 
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seen in every walk around this city, and the number of houses 
of public entertainment which are decorated with the marks of 
improvement, are evidences of a degree of ease in the circum- 
stances of many of the inhabitants at least.” An increase in 
the number and elegance of houses of public entertainment is 
no sure sign of increasing prosperity. It may often be a proof 
of nothing more than a change in the public manners. The 
houses of public resort are, with reference to the comparative 
population of tlie two cities, and comparative luxury of the two 
countries, much more numerous and elegant in Paris than in 
London; not because tliere is more w^ealth in the former than in 
the latter, but because the habits of life in these two capitals are 
dissimilar. A Frenchman tinds his hajipiiiess away from home, 
an Englishman at hoyne. The circumstance specified by Mr. 
Jacob may be nothing more than the result of the introduction 
of less domestic habits than formerly pr(*vailed in Holland. 

It is pleasing to find, that the religious^clvaracter of the Dutch 
has not been contaminated by the example of their rulers and 
oppressors. They still continue true to the faith and worship 
of their fathers. No one can preserve a decent character in 
society without attending regularJy the public servi(*e of the 
sect to W'hich he belongs. The consequence is, that on Sundiiy 
the churches are crowded with attentive audiences. Nothing 
is of more importance; to national morality than this. The 
labouring classes must have a day of rejiose; but the [leriod of 
repose becomes too ofteii a period of vicious indulgence. They 
can be saved from depravity only by -the regular practice of 
attending the public rites of religion on the day of exemption 
from toil. It is to be regretted that with us public opinion 
does not exert its influence more decidedly on this point. 

A circunwtance w hich at first struck us as remarkable is, that 
in Holland Catholics are preferred as domestics both by their 
own sect and by Protestants. The reason assigned is, that they 
are supposed to be more honest, because their ])riests w ill not 
absolve them till they have made restitution. The cause, we 
apprehend, ought to be expressed more generally. The Catho- 
lics are not the predominating sect; they cannot number among 
their votaries many of the higher ranks; as their conduct is thus 
more liable to remark and reproof, it becomes necessary for the 
priests to keep a stricter watch over the actions of their flocks, 
than is exercised by the ruling religion. 

Neither the French language nor French literature, in spite of 
all the efforts of the revolutionary government, has made much 
progress in Holland. The books, which Mr. Jacob observed in 
the shops, were chiefly translations from the English, some from 
the German ; only a few from the French. This we hail as an 
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auspicious symptom of public feeling, public taste, and public 
principle. 

Holland is suffering under a distress similar to that of which 
we complain, though much higher in degree. During the oper- 
ation of the Continental system, a considerable portion of the 
soil was employed in the growth of tobacco. Since the renewal 
of intercourse with America, that article is imported cheaper 
and better in quality than that whicli is produced at home. 
Thus the tobacco cultivators have been ruined. To add to 
their distress, all other agricultural produce has so fallen in 
price as to afford little or no profit. In vain do they turn their 
attention to commerce ; the prospect in that quarter is equally 
dreary; for, in their ports, all is still and idle. By our recent 
restrictive laws they are deprived of that market for their cheese 
and butter, which they were accustomed to find in England. 
Their transit corn trade is likewise at an end ; for our ports are 
generally shut, and it is impossible to foresee, at a sufficient 
distance of time, when tfiey will be open and when they will remain 
closed. At the same time, the taxes are heavier than under the 
French usurpation, not from any fault of the government, which 
is confessedly economical, but merely in consequence of a very 
obvious law of all human society — that the institutions for the 
public administration and defence of an independent state must 
cost more than the government of a province of a large military 
empire. Displeased at paying more than formerly, the people, 
without attending to the reason of the c&se, are dissatisfied with 
the government which makes them pay. The general discon- 
tent is exasperated among particular classes by particular causes. 
The commercial ])art of the community, for instance, accusea 
the government of undue partiality, because some of the bur- 
dens on agriculture have been lightened, and replaced by taxes 
that affeettrade. They forget the enormous direct contribution 
of 25 per cent, paid by the proprietors of land, and do not call 
to mind that the minute taxes on the other classes must be very 
numerous, to equal this one imposition. Such is the state of 
Holland. The administration of a country so situated is a dif- 
ficult and delicate task ; and what renders it still more arduous 
is, the difference of the national characters, and the supposed 
contrariety of the interests of Holland and Belgium. 1 he dif- 
ference of character is delineated by Mr. Jacob in one of the 
best expressed passages of his book. 

In the Seven Provinces, which are usually distinguished by the 
name^of Holland, from the most important of the number, there is 
still kept alive a chivalrous spirit of independence ; there exist recol- 
lections and associations, which recall the patriotic minds to the periods 
when their ancestbrs resisted 'the power of Spain in its zenith, con* 
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Ifended with England for the dominion of the seas, and, with proudly 
remembered triumphs, checked the ambitious hopes of the Grand 
Monarque. The numerous monuments in their churches to the memory 
of their heroes, and the trophies that their public buildings display, 
have kept alive this spirit ; the late conduct of their fleet before Al- 
giers, and the praises conferred on it by our Exmouth, have blown 
into a flame a spark, which French oppression had never totally ex- 
tinguished. 

In Belgium, on the other hand, tlic name of independence has 
for three centuries been unheard; submission to masters over whom 
they had no check, by whom a forced obedience was required, and 
TSrho administered none of those consoling flatteries which the most 
rigid despots find it necessary to use towards their subjects, was their 
ame duty, and in that duty they were fully instructed. Instead of 
investigating they submitted, instead of inquiring they yielded, and 
thus sunk in mental acquirements, to a state in which they were 
fitted to be cither the instruments or the subjects of oppression, as 
best suited the purposes of those governors who happened to obtain 
authority over them. Of every religion we sViould speak with respect ; 
but whilst that of Holland was reasonable, sincere, and tolerant, that 
of Belgium was even below the general level of the corrupt church, of 
whicii they formed the most irrational part, in every thing that was 
childish, superstitious, and persecuting.^^ (P. 71, 72.) 

Upon leaving Holland, Mr. Jacob entered the district, which 
constituted formerly the bishoprick of Munster. The roads are 
bad, and the agriculture negligent and unskilful. The mode 
in which the lands are held, opposes here a powerful bar to 
improvement. The farms are very small: the occupiers are 
bound to perform certain, services to the lord, who is often 
entitled to the feed of the whole land after harvest. This seems 
<0 indicate a very rude state of society : yet even with us traces 
of a similaf practice are to be found ; for we have towns, where 
the freemen have a right to put their cattle after harvest into 
the adjacent fields. In some of the larger villages manufac- 
tures are attempted : and there the manufacturer complains of 
tile introduction of English goods ; the consumer, of the heavy 
duties with which they are TOrdened. Such are the prejudices 
which every where exist, in consequence of the jmparent oppo- 
aition of the interests of diflferent classes. No rulers can 
eradicate them: yet all should avoid fostering them into 
strength by taking part with either side. 

No district of Europe has, within the last few years, changed 
masters more frequently than this* It has been an indepen- 
dent sovereignty, — afterwards part of the kingdom of Holland 
— one time annexed to Prussia— next incorporated with the 
French empire— then included in the kingdom of Westphalia— • 
and finally, by the treaty of Vienna, transferred to Prussia 
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anew. Eachsuccessivemasterhasharassedit with taxation and 
conscription ; and discontcint runs high at present on account 
of the increase of the public burdens. In spite of all this^ 
** the numerous marks of recent improvement are very visible* 
New houses, barns, and inclosures, with young plantations of 
great extent, are indications that cannot be mistaken. They 
cannot have come into existence without some increase in the 
capital of the country. They appear every where and are con- 
clusive evidence in favour of the opinion, that wealth and com- 
fort have increased, notwithstanding the frequent complaints 
1 heard of deterioration having taken place.” (P . 88 .) Through- 
out this district the principal crop is rye. Rye and potatoes 
form the common food of the inhabitants. Wheat is grown 
only for a distant market: and as distant markets are uncer- 
tain, the fanners prefer a crop which finds its consumers in their 
own families and immediate vicinity. 

The three Westphalian provinces of Prussia, together with 
the bishoprick of Osnabriick, now annexed to Hanover, con»- 
tain above a million and a quarter of inhabitants. This popu- 
lation is frugal and parsimonious in the extreme ; and a part of 
it migrates during the summer months into Holland, allured by 
the attraction of high wages. The land is in general fertile ; 
yet in spite of these advantages, the exports are calculated not 
to exceed 1350,()()0/. annually ; and the produce so little ex- 
ceeds the actual consumption, tliat a season of dearth is followed 
by the most frightful misery. The caise of this misery is to 
be found, not, as many will suppose in the mal-administration 
of the government, but in the internal structure of society. 
Farms seldom exceed 40 acres in extent ; they descend from 
father to son ; the occupiers reside in villages, and the labour 
is performed by the members of the family. The rent is paid 
in produce, and in the labour of the tenant and his horses, 
rarely in money. Where a small money payment is reserved 
as part of the rent, it is discharged frequently by monthly in- 
staiiuents. The efiect of such a system is, that each spot of 
ground must have a greater number of men and horses, than 
would be requisite, it the farms were large enough to give 
scope for the division and skilful application of labour. The 
consumption is thus increased. No surplus remains to the 
cultivator : he can accumulate no capital, and introduce no im- 
provement. He exists, but he can do no more: it is scarcely 
possible for him to ameliorate his condition without exertions 
of diligence and foresight, to which he will neither be en- 
■«uraged by example nor stimulated by competition. 

We vasiy quote here an instance those inadvertencies, not 
a little perplexing to the reader,, which occasionally present 
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themselves in Mr. Jacob’s work. At page 103 he says “ that 
the products of Westphalia beyond the consumption amount to 
^ve shillings and eight pence per head on eacn inhabitant, or 
.twelve shillings and sixpence per acre on the extent of land.” 
In the preceding page ne has informed us, that this country 
■contains 1,262,730 inhabitants, and 6,186,000 acres of land. 
According to the first statement, the population is in the ratio 
■of one person to TT of an acre ; according to the latter, it is 
nearly in the ratio of one to every five acres. We cannot re- 
concile the inconsistency. 

We have not folloAved Mr. Jacob into the towns which he 
visited ; because his notices of them are in general very meagre 
and cursory. At Hanover he enters more into details. That 
city deserves all he says in its praise. It is perhaps the most 
agreeable among the second rate towns of Germany. Such 
places as Cassel, Darmstadt, Carlsruhe, or Potsdam, strike the 
spectator as mere excrescences of courts : take away the court, 
and the city dwindles into a paltry village. Hanover on the 
contrary seems of natural growth ; there is nothing in it to 
suggest the idea of its being merely an accumulation of appen- 
dages to a palace. The manners of the people are mild; the 
women are highly accomplished. Add to this, that they have 
one powerful recommendation to an Englishman — the pride 
they take in their connection with England, and their strong 
attachment to their royal family. 

The library at Hanover seems to have attracted Mr. Jacob’s 
particular attention. He enumerates the curiosities that are to 
be seen in it, but forgets, or overlooks the most interesting of 
them all; we mean the immense collection of the manuscripts 
of Leibnitz. These manuscripts are so numerous, that the mere 
manual labour of writing them, without the task of meditation 
and study, would have been ample employment for the life of' 
any ordinary man. They are under the particular charge of the 
conservator of the library. 

Mr. Jacob visited three farming establishments in the vicinity 
of the town. The following is an account of the best of them. 

‘‘ The high reputation of Amtman Meyer, who resides about eight 
miles from Hanover, induced me to visit his establishment, where I 
was not so fortunate as to meet the proprietor, who had been described 
to me as the most scientific agriculturist in the vicinity. His amt was 
still more extensive than that of Caicnburg, and included within the 
area, besides liis dwelling, and those of the superintendents of his 
farm and the barns, stables, sheep-house and cattle-stalls, a very neat 
church. 'Ihe land round this establishment shows more abundant 
marks of good cultivation, and more proofs of the liberal application 
of manure, than I had before witnessed in Hanover. 
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** The JcohUruben had attained a good sizoi and wer£ flourishing, 
whilst a considerable breadth of mangel-wurzel was growing; but born 
of these crops appeared to me not sufficiently hoed to give the roots 
space to extend to the dimensions which they would attain by a dif- 
ferent mode of culture. I observed here the first stack of clover-hajr 
that had met my sight since I entered Germany. Around the borders 
of some fields were small patches of tobacco, such as I had indeed 
before noticed in the course of my rides. I was told the quality of it 
was bad, and too weak for any but boys to smoke it. They seem to 
learn this abominable practice at a very early age. 1 was surprised 
one day, by being asked by a shepherd boy, of whom I had made 
some inquiry, and who appeared not more than twelve years of age, 
if 1 could give him any fire, or the materials for supplying him with 
it, as he had lost cither his flint or his steel, and could not light his 
pipe. 

Contrary to the usual course in such establishments, the cows 
here are farmed to a Dutch dairy-man, who professes to make butter 
and cheese of the same kind as is produced in Holland. The cows, 
from ninety to one hundred, arc let to him for one thousand rix dol- 
lars annually. In the summer months they are depastured on the 
meadow lands, by the side of the river. In the winter, they are al- 
lowed ten pounds of hay, and fourteen pounds of straw, daily. I 
heard sad lamentations oil the dryness of the present summer, of the 
want of food on the meadows,, and the consequent scarcity and poverty 
of the milk. The contrivances of the Dutchman to save labour, were 
very admirable. The milk and cream were in a cool cellar, tlie but- 
ter was churned by a very simple machine worked by a wheel, in the 
apartment at the top of the house; this was* turned by a boy, and by 
it one linndrcd pounds of butter were at some seasons made daily, in 
about two hours. The presses for the elitcse were worked b}" the 
same machine which churned the butter., 

“ The attempt to make various kinds of cheese from the same land 
is necessarily futile. Cheese denominated Swiss, Dutch, Cheshire 
and Gloucester, is made by this man. I tasted each, bift could per- 
ceive no similarity to those of either of the districts by the names of 
which they were distinguished, nor any great diflercnce betwixt one 
and another; for all, if not absolutely bad, were at least very indif- 
ferent.” (P. 123—125.) 

Ill Hanover religion is in a more flourishing state, than in the 
rest of Germany. Every candidate for holy orders, after a 
classical education at a oraininar school, must have passed 
three years at a university, two of which must have been spent 
at Gottingen. The livings, though the most of them are no- 
minally in the gift of the crown, are left to the disposition of 
the consistories, who give them according to seniority of appli- 
cation, with a preference, however, of those who have distin- 
guished themselves in the university examinations. After re- 
maining seven years in his first benefice, a clergyman may apply 
to be removed to a better, “lie then undergoes a rigorous ex- 
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«eritttition/and, if found to have neglected his professional 
Btndies, loses all chance of promotion. 

The population of Hanover is stated at 1,325,000, and the 
annual deaths, at 31,264. The deaths are therefore not quite in 
the proportion of one in forty-three ; a circumstance, which, if 
conect, proves the existence of a great degree of comfort 
among the people. This proportion of deaths, however, is so 
much below the general rate of mortality in Europe, that we 
suspect the accuracy of Mr. Jacob’s information. The popula- 
tion of Brunswick is said to be in a better state than that of 
Hanover ; yet in the town of Brunswick (and in so small a 
place the town cannot be much less healthy than the country 
at large) the annual mortality amounts to one in thirty. 

Mr. Jacob passes from his description of Hanover, to some 
statistical details respecting the population, agriculture, and 
commerce of Brunswick. One of his statements is extraordi- 
nary. Brunswick,” says he, is favourably situated for the 
passage of goods to the great fairs of Leipzig, as by going 
through it, they escape the Prussian dominions, whose many 
vexatious regulations are impediments to the transit trade.” 
How it is possible to go from Brunswick to Leipzig without 
traversing Prussian territory, we know not. Mr. Jacob surely 
would not lead iis to the Bavarian frontier, and so make us 
enter Saxony on its south-western limit. 

From Brunswick, Mr, Jacob passed into Prussia. This 
kingdom is composed of many dinerent provinces, extremely 
unlike each other in their aspect, and in the natural qualities 
of the soil. Our author’s rout gave him no opportunity of re- 
marking this variety, fie went by Magdeburgh to Berlin, 
about 100 English miles, and from Berlin to Dresden, which is 
about an ’equal distance, but of vrhich only ^ are in Prussia. 
Thus he saw but little of Prussia, and that little was by no 
means the most interesting part of it. The tract of country, 
which he passed through, is extremely monotonous. It exhi- 
bits only dreary sands, covered sometimes by scanty crops of 
rye, sometimes by vast forests of fir, and sometimes expanding 
in naked deformity to the eye. After the harvest is over, the 
traveller might without much difficulty believe himself trans- 
ported into the wilds of Arabia. Our author has wisely said 
fettle on this part of his journey : but in recompense he is more 
minute than usual in his description of Potsdam and Berlin, 
and gives both of them mucli more praise than is their due. 
He speaks of them as cities of palaces. It is true, they have vL 
:8howy air which strikes at the first entry, but their splendoen. 
pialis upon the spectator in a few hours, and their dead mono- 
tony is all that remains. At Potsdam, Mr. Jac(yb in his des^ 
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criptioa of Sans Souci, says nothing of the gallery of pictures 
annexed to that palace, though the best in rrussia, and more 
worthy of attention than Frederick's dogs. 

Mr. Jacob talks of the library as a noble edifice. Is he aware 
that the lower story of this noble edifice was, perhaps still is, 
a stable for cavalry horses, and that the front of it is said to 
have been adorned, till very lately, with the impudently epi- 
grammatic inscription of " Musts ei JMulisJ* He mentions, as 
the greatest curiosity in the library, a book with beautifully 
illuminated portraits of Luther, Melancthon, and other early 
preachers or supporters of the reformation. It is, in fact, not 
a book with portraits^ but a number of portraits bound together.; 
and he forgets the sole circumstance which constitutes its value^ 
that the portraits are all by the hand of Lucas Cranach. 

Perhaps the single object best worth visiting at Berlin is th^ 
monument of the late Queen of Prussia. Sir. Jacob state* 
that he could not? see it, as it is open only on the day of her 
death, the niiieteentli^of each month.’' It may be seen on any 
day. We ourselves have seen it mt upon the nineteenth of the 
month. There is a keeper, who can easily be found, and will 
open it to a stranger at any time. 

Our author mentions, as an obstacle to the diffusion of the 
tnowledge of English in Germany, the impossibility of finding 
persons qualified to teach it, who would be satisfied with the 
scanty remuneration they would receive. Lessons of music 
and drawing, he says, “ are not paj/l for at the rate of more 

tiian eight-pence or ten-pence each hour, and the teachers of our 
tongue can scarcely obtain so much.” In opposition to this» 
we know that lessons of Italian a%j frequently paid at the rate 
of two shillings, half-a-crown, and three shillings ; and that 
not long since a lady, who gave lessons, received somewhat 
more than three shillings per hour. At Dresden* where there 
is much less wealth than at Berlin, an Englishman has esta- 
blished himself as a language master, and he is paid at the rate 
of tliree shillings per hour. 

Mr. Jacob has introduced among his notices of Berlin an 
account of the present literary taste of Germany, and in doing 
this has laid down positions to which w^e cannot subscribe. He 
says, that Schiller is the poet most highly prized. Highly^ 
prized he no doubt is, and by strangers placed on the summit 
of the Teutonic Parnassus; but the Germans themselves main- 
tain that he is equalled, and a great majority of them believe^ 
surpassed by Goethe. In beauty and richness of language 
Goethe is allowed to possess an undisputed preference, though 
his merits are less perceptible tq a person not very familiar with 
the language, than the •solemn, pensive, sublime graces of 
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Schiller’s muse. Our traveller found also, that Kant and Wie- 
land (not Weiland as Mr. Jacob baptizes him) were considered 
obsolete. To his experience we can only oppose our own. 
Kant’s writings, particularly his Antliropologie, are still studied 
by the young men : lectures are still given, and commentaries 
still written and read, upon his philosophy. To talk of Wieland 
as obsolete, is really too ridiculous. Oberon is more read than 
any other poem in the language, and must continue a favourite 
till the language falls into disuse. At the present moment, a 
splendid and expensive edition of Wieland is in the course of 
publication ; and in a country, where books are bought by few 
^except those who read them, such a circumstance is a decided 

5 roof that the author is not obsolete. Southey,” adds Mr. 

acob, “ is less read than I should have expected. His Curse 
of Kehama is in the taste which (lermany valued twenty years 
•ago, but seems of late to have been abandoned.” The taste, which 
Germany valued twenty years ago, was the taste which produced, 
and applauded Schiller’s Wallenstein. *We arc aware of no 
one point of similarity between the Curse of Kehama and the 
characteristics of German poetry, Mr. Jacob is correct in stat- 
ing, that, in Germany, Scott is preferred to Byron : some of 
Scott’s novels are translated, though, as was natural to expect, 
ve^ imperfectly. 

From literature let us pass to a subject in which Mr. Jacob 
is obviously more at home : we mean agriculture. From Berlin 
he made an excursion totthe estate of Von Thaer, a celebrated 
German agriculturist, and the president of a species of agri- 
<:ultural college. 

Tl^^ royal institution, ofVhich Von Timer is the director, and 
which occupies a considerable portion of his extensive buildings, has 
three professors besides himself. One for mathematics, chemistry, and 
geology ; one for veterinary knowledge ; and a third for botany and 
the use of the different vegetable productions in the materia nicdica, 
^ well as for entomology. Besides these, an experienced agriculturist 
is engaged, whose office it is to point out to the pupils the mode of ap- 
plying the sciences to the practical business of husbandry. The 
course commences in September. During the winter months, the time 
is occupied in mathematics, and the first six books of Euclid are 
studied ; and in the summer, the geometrical knowledge is practically 
applied to the measurement of land, timber, buildings, and other 
objects. The first principles of chemistry are unfolded. By a good, 
but economical apparatus, various experiments arc made both on a 
larj ic and small scale. For the larger experiments, the brew-houso 
and still-house, with their respective fixtures, arc found highly use- 
ful.” {P. 183, 184.) . 

** There is a large botanical garden, arranged on the system of the 
Swedish naturalist, kept in excellent order, with all the plants labelled, 
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and the Latin as well as German names. An Herbarium with a good 
collection of dried plants, which is constantly increasing, is open to 
the examination of the pupils, as well as skeletons of the different 
animals, and casts of their several parts ; which must be of great use 
in the veterinary pursuits. Models of agricultural implements, espe- 
cially of ploughs, are preserved in a museum, which is stored as well 
with such as are familiar in Germany, as with those used in England^ 
or other countries. I remarked the absence but of two impleitients 
known in this country, viz. the mole plough, and a new machine 
recently invented for sowing small seeds. The first of these would 
certainly be of little use in most parts of Germany ; and the other is 
so new, that, excellent as it is, its adoption is by no means general, 
even in England.” (P. 185.) 

“ I surveyed, in company with Von Timer, every part of his farm. 
The wheat had been put in the ground very early. It w^as all drilled 
with a machine of his own invention, which is rather an improvement 
on our English drills. It forms nine rows at each time, is drawn by 
two liorses, and tin; seed is well covered by the rakes affixed to the 
machine. It is well contrived for the soil in which it is employed, but 
it would answer in very lew districts of England without being made 
considerably heavier, by strengthening some of its parts. 

“ 'fhe wheat had been drilled after a crop of pease, %vell manured ; 
but though it looked of a good colour and healthy, it was weak, con- 
sidering the length of time it had been sowed. With his excellent 
farming, he assured me, tliat his wheat did not average more than 16 
bushels to the acre. In the quantity of seed, he seemed to me parsi- 
monious, not drilling quite a bushel to the acre, which, he says, ex- 
perience has taught him is sufficient. U^ie saving of seed, in his 
opinion, is the only circumstance which makes drilling preferable to 
sowing broad cast, as far as regards wheat, rye, barley and oats. The 
proportion of wheat in this large farm is very small. Tliat grain not 
being used as the common food of man within the country, its price 
fluctuates with the demands of other countries, and with iheir pro- 
hibitory laws; and, besides, its produce is very varial^e. Ilye, on 
tlic other hand, finds the far greater part of its consumers at home ; 
the variation in price is much less, and on this soil its pi'bduce is more 
uniform. The rye was partly drilled and partly sowx'd broad-cast, 
being of a great extent, the larger portion was done in the latter 
inode. In the whole, about four hundred acres were in rye. The 
average produce, the result of statistical accounts, kept with the 
greatest accuracy for a series of years, has been twenty-tw o bushels 
and a half to the acre. From the season of the year no barley was 
growing; but the average produce of that grain, as I learnt, when 
fiow'cd after a winter fallow and pease, is tw’cnty-tliree bushels to the 
acre ; but when sowed after rye or wheat, (a most reprehensible prac- 
tice, though that commonly followed) only sixteen bushels to the acre. 
The pease yield but little, not more than three for one of the quantity 
^owed, and they are cultivated at Moegelin, more for the sake of the 
haulm than of the pulse ; and the i\bundancc of that, which is con- 
sidered excellent food for sheep, is the principal inducement to grow 
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as a falW crop. The rotation of crops here is rarious ; hot that 
inaat usually pursued ts, first, poUtoes or pease, followed by ry#, 
aisver, and wheat.” (P, 174, 175.) 

The favourite article of cultivation with Von Thaer is potatoes, 
on which he sets a peculiarly high value. His mode is simple and 
easy. They are planted in rows after the plough, at the rate of six- 
teen bushels to the acre. When the plants are up, they are earthed 
with a double-breasted plough, first, parallel to the rows in which 
they are planted, and then with the same plough the furrows are 
crossed, thus leaving the potatoes in small square patches. When at 
maturity, the soil is turned up with a three-pronged fork, and all the 
roots carefully collected by women and children. The stalks are far 
more abundant than those of our potatoes, and yield, I should think, 
from what I saw, as four to one. This haulm is carefully turned, 
dried, and collected into stacks, and is used as litter for the horses 
and cows instead of straw, which is here converted into food by cut- 
ting it small. 

Like all his countrymen. Von Thaer prefers German small pota- 
toes to our large ones ; they are less mealy^ and have a different fla- 
vour. His preference, if his facts are correct, of which I have no 
doubt, is certainly supported by better reasons than I have heard 
from any other person in this country. He contended, that the nutri- 
tive quality of the potatoe depends on the quantity of starch that it 
contains ; that, upon analysis, the smaller kind of potatoes that are 
Jhere cultivated, contain a far greater proportion of starch than any 
that grow to a larger size; that, beyond a certain sizei which, by 
^ving the roots sufficient room, they will naturally attain, the increase 
18 only water, and can scdVcely be termed nutriment. 

** This decisive judgment, founded on chemical analysis, extends 
hself to the comparison betwixt turnips and potatoes. The soil is 
admirably calculated for turnips, but the long continued droughts on 
the continent, where the weather is more settled than in England, 
operates to prevent their beneficial culture, as he has experienced in 
bis own practice. He has found turnips a crop of uncertain produce, 
and, in some years, they have utterly failed ; and, in that case, one 
year* s use of the land has been lost. In potatoes, there is no risk of 
a total failure, and, comparatively, but little variation in the quantity 
that is yielded. He illustrated the difference between the potatoe and 
the turnip culture very ably, as far as related to his own soil and cli- 
mate : but very wisely did not attempt to prove tliat it was preferable 
in England, or in many other parts of Germany* 

“ The averap produce of his potatoes, in a series of years, has 
been three hundredf bushels to the acre; this he compared with what 
I stated to be the average weight of an acre of turnips on good land, 
as well cultivated as his is, in England ; and which I stated below the 
truth, nt twenty tons, because I wished not to be suspected of exag- 
pmion to support an hypothesis. He contended, that his average, 
growth of three hundred busbela, or five tons of potatoes, contained 
more nutriment than twenty tons of turnips, because the proportion 
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of starch in potatoes to that in turnips^ was much more than four to 
one. 1 did not urge the quantity of mucilage in the turnip, becam 1 
wished to learn his views rather than to suggest my own/* (P. 176. 
177.) 

Von Thaer, with the assistance of the professors of the insti** 
tution over which he presides, has arranged the various kinds of wool 
on cards, and discriminated with geometrical exactness, the fineness of 
that produced from different races of sheep. The finest are some 
specimens from Saxony, his own arc the next. The fine Spanish 
wool from Leon is inferior to Ins, in the proportion of eleven to six- 
teen. The wool from Botany Bay, of which he had specimens, is 
inferior to the Spanish. He had arranged, by a similar mode, the 
relative fineness of the wools produced on the different parts of the 
body of the sheep, so as to bring under the eye, at one view, the 
comparative value of the different parts of the fleeces ; and he had, 
also, ascertained the proportionate weight of those different parts. 
The application of optics and geometry, by which the scales that 
accompany the specimens are constructed, is such, as to leave no 
doubts on any mind of tie accuracy of the results. The scales, indeed, 
show only the fineness, and not the length of the fibre; which is, I 
believe, of considerable importance in the process of spinning. The 
celebrity of the Moegelin sheep is so widely diffused, that the ewes 
and rams are sold at enormous prices to the agriculturists in East 
Prussia, Poland, and as far as Russia /’ (P.179,180.) 

This geometrical scale for wool is science growing wanton 
with its subject; geometry and optics have as much to 
do with the texture of this substance as grammar or Greek 
prosody. 

One fact which Mr. Jacob has stated concerning the manu- 
factures of Prussia is of great imp<5rtance. 

“ In the department of the Roer, or as it is now called, of Aachen^ 
just witliin the boundary line that separates the Prusftan dominions 
from France, the towns of Eupen, Aachen, Montjoie, Stolberg, and 
Malinedy, prepare from the native wool the finest cloths and cassi- 
mcrcs, the annual value of which is, at present, about 1,250,000 
pounds sterling, and they give employment to 50,000 workmen, as 
well as to every kind of machinery that has been invented in England 
or elsewhere. The fabrics have been much improved ; the manufac- 
turers contend, that their cloths are superior in quality, and lower in 
price, than any that we make ; and, at the last fair at Leipsic, where 
the buyers and sellers met in great numbers, in consequence of a dis- 
pute on the subject, a committee was appointed, who were neither 
interested in the manufactures of England, nor in those of the Rhine, 
but who, as purchasers, may be presumed to be both competent and 
impartial judges, to examine and report on the best cloth in the city 
from the two countries. Their decision, I am sorry to was 
unanimously in favour of the cloths •from Eupen. The encouragement 
given to them by the mercKants from Greece and from Turkey, who 
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the manufacturers at Leipsic, and at Frankfort on the Oder, has 
aoteA as a stimulus to greater exertions, and to a greater extension of 
their several establishments. The fine cloths of Eupen appear to me 
' not to be sheared so close as ours, or to have more wool raised by the 
teazles ; so that, though they do not look so beautiful when new, they 
can be worn longer before tiiey become threadbare. (P. 24^5, 24-6.) 

Such a result in one case makes us tremble for similar results 
in others. 

Morality at Berlin is at a low pitch. Of the children born* 
one out of five is illegitimate, where illegitimacy is so com- 
mon, the want of chastity can be no very deep stain on the 
female character, and chastity will necessarily decline where 
the violation of it is not severely punished by public opinion. 
Such a state of public morals is a proof that religion is either 
not believed or not regarded. Even the clergy make little 
scruple of announcing opinions which no man of common 
sense can reconcile with a sincere faith. 

f 

The clergy imbibed the sceptical philosophy, and carried it to an 
extent far beyond Avhat it has ever reached among any of our sectaries, 
who have wished to retain the name of Christians. The belief in mira- 
cles is so distinguishing a line betwixt infidelity and revealed religion, 
that the teachers could not H^ith any decency deny their existence, an^l 
still hold their ecclesiastical character ; but they symbolized them in ■ 
such a way, as to leave their auditors uncertain whether the various 
miraculous facts, recorded in the New and Old Testaments, were 
occurrences that actually t(^ok place, or merely figurative relations of 
other events which happened naturally, and according to the usual 
course of affairs. 

“ Thus the miraculous drat^ght of fishes would, by tlic'ir mode of 
illustrating it, be nothing more than a much greater degree of success 
in fishing, than was usually experienced, which is thus recorded to 
excite gratitude to the great (livcr of all good things. The mira- 
culous increase of the loaves and fishes, the healing the sick, and 
other similar facts, were treated in the same manner. They were not 
denied, but so represented, as to leave the auditors to infer either that 
they were real events correctly recorded, or beneficial fictions to illus- 
trate tlie divine goodness, as might best accord with the previous views 
of the auditors. The love of paradox, and the desire of distinction, 
seemed to have excited a degree of rivalry among the clergy in wild 
and absurd speculations. Thus one of them who calls himself a 
Christian, who professes to believe in the authenticity, if not the 
inspiration, of the Scriptures, has published a work to prove that our 
Saviour did not ascend to heaven, nor did his disciples believe that he 
had so ascended; but lived twenty-five years in retirement, having 
occasional intercourse with them. He contends, that what is rendered 
^ a cloud received him,^ should be, a fog intercepted tlieir vision, w 
With a most abundant display of ocritical acumen, and of great know- 
ledge of the Greek language, he has defended this absurd fancy. 
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This account of the work I had from a very respectable clergyman, 
who lamented over the wanderings of his brethren, and had an inten- ' 
tion of replying to this piece of fplly, which, he assured me, had met 
with very extensive circulation among the learned, but was too ab« 
struse to produce any mischief with others. The resurrection of our 
Lord, a fact upon which the whole of the external testimony of our 
faith rests, was either neglected or disbelieved by those who were the 
public instructors, and who confined their teaching to such moral 
topics, as could be enforced from motives of a social nature, rather 
than from the more powerful one of a future strict account.” (P. 410, 
211 .) 

This picture unfortunately is not exaggerated. Not more 
than a year ago, the theological chair in one of the most dis- 
tinguished German universities was filled by a dignitary of the 
Lutheran church, a man celebrated for his learning and re- 
spected for his virtues, who, both in his lectures and in his 
writings, taught a system founded on the denial of all our Sa- 
viour’s miracles. 'fMs evil Mr. Jacob thinks arises from the 
great equality of ranks among the clergy. It is not that the 
whole revenue of the church is too small, so much as from 
there being no great inducements to aim at distinction in their 
gwn profession, that makes them wander into extravagancies. 
A pastor can never rise much higher, and the prospect of rising 
at all is very slight : hence, instead of adhering to the faith of 
his church, which he must do if he hoped to rise in it, he in- 
dulges in speculations which lead him to wild opinions, and 
bewilder his auditors in the same perplexing maze.” The rea- 
son here assigned is fantastical, and the remedy proposed in- 
adequate. It were well for mankiij^l if such a mischief could 
be cured by the nomination of deans, bishops, and archbishops. 
Mr. Jacob’s plan might cherish hypocrisy, but^ could never 
strengthen faith. Perversion of intellect can be cured only by 
an alteration of intellectual discipline. In Italy you have the 
most splendid of earthly hierarchies ; yet no where is infidelity 
more prtivalent among the clergy. In Scotland there is abso- 
lute equality of rank among the ministers of the church (which 
is not the case in the Lutheran church), and a very near ap- 
proach to equality of emolument ; yet no where is infidelity more 
rare among the clergy. It is a mistake, therefore, to ascribe the 
scepticism of Germany to the Lutheran form of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, or to hope to cure it by working on the avarice and am- 
bition of the clerical order. The true root of the evil lies in the 
visionary system of philosophy which has long occupied the 
learmul, in the corruption of manners and prejudices introduced 
by the French among the classes who devote little time to 
tliought, and in the unforTtunate example of two or three of the 
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greatest names in German literature. At present, so far as the 
S^er circumstance has operated, the tide seems to be setting 
in a contrary direction. Stolberg passed from the Protestant 
to the Catholic Church. Frederic Schlegel and Tieck have 
done the same. Werner, the dramatic poet, was born a Pro- 
testant, and in his early works has not spared the corriij)t (mi- 
nions and practices of the Catholics : he is now not only a Ca- 
tholic, but a priest, and the most popular preacher in Vienna. 

Upon leaving Prussia Mr. Jacob procee(icd to Dresden. His 
first reflection on entering this city shows but little of that en- 
thusiasm, which is usually awakened by the sight of a pla(;e con- 
secrated by the presence of precious monuments of Art : It 
is* scarcely possible to visit Dresden,” says Mr, Jacob, “ and in- 
spect the treasures of art and costly edifices which it contains, 
without being led to reflecton the great amount of unproductive 
capital which has been here expended, and comparing it with 
that parsimony that has been applied to the cultivation of the 
soil, where the same capital, by its reproductive powers, if less 
splendidly, might have been more beneficially employed.” A 
late very learned lawyer, in one of his works, expresses his 
regret, that the vast powers of Lord Bacon, so w^ell fitted for 
improving and adorning legal science, shouW liave been wasted 
in vain and unprofitable studies : and on the same princi[)le our 
traveller laments, that wluit the Saxon sovereigns have laid out 
in pictures, was not expended on manure and draining. When 
agriculture and politicaFeconomy meet in the same brain, what 
a progeiw of monstrous notions springs’ from the union! Why 
has the Pantheon been suffered to stand so long, withdrawing 
so many square yards of Soil for so many centuries from the 
production of something serviceable to man I Alas I that there 
should have* been so many poets and philosophers in England, 
and that so many waste their hours in reading their works! 
What a loss of time and labour thus takes place, which, if em- 
ployed in spade husbandry, would by this time have produced 
an amount of capital, that might have extinguished the national 
debt! However, we shall not argue the point with Mr. Jacob 
as an affair of taste or common sense : let us treat it merely 
according to the principles of political economy. Now will 
Mr. Jacob deny, that consumption is as necessaiy as production, 
and that if all that is produced were employed m reproduction, 
<he whole course of industry would soon be arrested? Admit- 
ting thus much, can he assign a reason why consumption, that 
takes place in the creation or purchase of works of art, should 
be more injurious, than if the same sum were laid out in buying- 
fine cloths, when the coarsest stufis would defend us equally 
well against the weather, or in supplying our tables with abun- 
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dance of animal food and delicious wines, when bread and wa^ 
ter would suffice for the sustenance of life ? Besides, capital^ 
where there is an effective demand for it, increases so rapidly, 
that the vacuum which is left by the unproductive application 
of a part of it soon ceases to be perceptible. The very with- 
drawing of a portion of it from the necessities of trade and agri- 
culture increases the rate of profit, and so accelerates the rate 
of accumulation, till the defalcation is compensated. It is, 
therefore, ridiculous imagine, that the prosperity of Saxony 
has been impaired by the acquisition of those noble works, 
which make it the metropolis of art to the north of Europe* 
TVay, the possession of such treasures, by attracting multitudes 
of strangers to the country, is a direct source of profit to the 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Jacob’s account of the works of art in this city is very 
scanty and uninteresting. His visit to the gallery supplies him 
with no more than a li/»t of the pictures that are pointed out by 
the Inspector to a stranger on his first visit. A gallery which 
yields to none in Europe; which is superior to any collection 
at Rome ; which has pictures equal to anything that Florence 
or Bologna can produce, and exhibits an infinitely greater va* 
rivty than either ; such a gallery deserves more notice than tra- 
vellers usually bestow upon it. 

In our author’s description of the environs of Dresden many 
inaccuracies might be exposed. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing paragraph : ' 

** The Castle of Pilnitz, which appears to have been a very exten- 
sive pile of building, is now in ruins, Ij^aving been destroyed by an 
accidental fire. Some small part has indeed been repaired, and is 
visited every week by the King and royal family, on the same day, I 
believe Monday, with a regularity which seems to prt^aii in all the 
movements of this venerable monarch**’ (P. 281 .) 

The truth is, that the whole court resides at Pilnitz all the sum- 
mer, and the greater part of autumn. Such things are of little 
consequence; but if mentioned at all, they should be mentioned 
correctly. 

About fifteen miles from Dresden, towards the frontier of 
Bohemia, a tract of mountainous country, called the Saxon 
Swisserland, begins to stretch along the Elbe. Mr. Jacob re- 
solved to visit this region of romantic beauty. He went as fat 
as Schandau on the right bank of the Elbe, then crossed the river, 
and came back by Pima, delighted with his excursion. 

A ride of two hours brought us to one of those high pinnacles, 
which overlook the surrounding pli}in, called the Bastei. It is the 
projecting summit of a heap* of rocks, of 860 feet in perpendicular 
Height, around whose base, the river Elbe winds with most beautiful 
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cunratures. In the bottom of the valley, some verdant meadows in* 
tervene, between the river and the opposite wall of perpendicular rock: 
on these plains some neat farm-houses, with compact enclosures, and 
varieties of fruit-trees present to the view the picture of seclusion, 
tranquillity, and competence. The rocks on that side the river arc 
less lofty, and the plain they support is extended before the eye, 
either adorned with cultivated fields or lofty woods, among wliicli arc 
seen other groups of rocks, lifting their heads with all the grandeur 
which vast and confused masses of naked gjj^mite can exhibit. . The 
prospect from the Bastei on its own side the river, is, however, by far 
the most majestic. Perpendicular masses of rocks with a chasm near 
1,000 feet in depth, are opposed to the summit on which we stood ; 
some of them bare, some adorned with trees, whose various tints of 
every shade, from the pale yellow of the dyeing birch to the deep 
green of the darkest pines, gave an indescribable pharni to the au- 
tumnal scenery. Beyond this chain, we remarked that the Elbe took 
a sudden turn, and passed between a group of still higher rocks; whose 
tops, though at first they seemed to be a portion of the chain imme- 
diately before us, we at length ascertained to be another, and a higher, 
ridge. Beyond this ridge the masses of Keinigstein and Lillienstcin, 
reared their bristly pinnacles to the height of several hundred feet 
above the level of the main body of rocks. On the whole, the views 
from this point combined the most majestic grandeur with the pleasing 
contrast of deep, verdant, and quiet valleys, whose habitations were 
indistinctly seen, and whose grazing cattle were so far below, as to 
render it difficult to distinguish their kind.” (P. 283, 2bh) 

Unwilling as we an? to mortify Mr. Jacob by exciting vain 
regret, we must tell him, that he returned without having ac- 
complished the object for which he went, lie saw only the 
outSKirts of the Saxon SvVisserland, not those parts which are 
celebrated throughout the whole neighbourhood, and which 
constitute tlie attraction of the region. With the exception of 
the Bastei, all the most striking sceneiy lies beyond Sclian- 
dau, generally in recesses that are accessible only on foot. To 
be within reach of some of the most beautiful and singular 
views in Europe, and yet to turn the back upon them, without 
deigning to walk a. few miles to contemplate them, shows a 
want of curiosity, not to say taste, which we shall not impute 
to Mr. Jacob. We suspect that he was misled by the worthy 
friend resident in Dresden,” to whose guidance he committed 
himself. This is not the only instance in which Mr. Jacob seem- 
ed to be deficient either incuriosity or activity. Near Freyberg, 
fibout eighteen miles from Dresden, are the most celebrated 
mines in Germany. It was here that the mineralogist Werner 
lived and studied. The whole district is interesting ; and th4 
road to it by Tharand is exqftisitely beautiful. Mr. Jacob has 
extracted from a book some short notices of the mines and the 
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adjacent country. He seems not to have thought it worth 
while to visit them in person. 

No town Ivcis been a greater sufferer than Dresden by the 
late couvulsioiis in Europe. Mr. Jacob, however, errs in 
ascribing its decay merely to the ravages of actual war. The 
peace has not been less fatal to it than the armies of Na- 
poleon. A population of nearly eight hundred thousand per 
sons has been taken from *Saxony, and annexed to Prussia;* 
and the nobles and laiidlioldcrs of‘ the ceded districts naturally 
forsake ])resd(;n, to resort to the capital of their new' country. 
At the same time, the revenue being greatly diminished, the 
expenses of ( he court have been necessarily retrenched. Theso 
two circumstances are of thems(‘lves sufficient to produce great 
desolation in a town, whose population never exceeded 60,000. 
The manufacturers, too, are distressed, having no longer so ex- 
tensive a market as before for their commodities. The mora- 
lity of tin* town has been impaired as well as its prosperity. 
In 1816, the illegitimate children were only one-third lesii 
numerous than the legitimate. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Jacob’vS predilection for threshing and 
sheeji-sheariiig, for the Norfolk husbandry and Merino flocks, 
Ip* iiiuls leisure to attend to the details of tea-table conver- 
sation. Witness his account of the Saxon princess, who is 
now Queen of Spain. This lady, by the hazardous part 
which she has taken iu the Spanish revolution, is become uit 
interesting personage. Let us heai® what Mr. Jacob says 
of her. 

“ The young Queen of Spain is sjii^d, by those who have been as 
intimate Avilli lier as court etiquette w ould allow, to jmssess most un- 
bounded ambition, and to have such a commanding spirit as to have 
obtained, at her early age, almost the sole power ofer the Royal 
Eamily. When her elder sister was demanded in marriage by an 
Austrian arch-duke, she declared she would never marry but to a 
kingly throne. When the ambassador of Spain, the object of w'hose 
mission was known, was first introduced to the family, the elder sister, 
who w as attached to the prince she has since married, in order to avoid 
the honour of Fertlinand s hand, disfigured, by her mode of dress, a 
person not unpleasing. The younger, Josepha, did not need much 
])ersuasioii to induce her to accept the proffered crow n, nor did she 
practise any hesitation when the formal proposal w as made. 

“ She is said to be an extremely pious, or what some call abigotted, 
<hitholic, observing all tlie injunctions of that church w’ith most scru- 


♦ Mr. Jarob states that Saxony has been tleprived of her .salt -mines, and of her 
»no^t fertile agricultural district; but he has overlooked what is of equal import- 
ance, — that »he has lost that forest-country.on which a ;;reat part of the kii\:;duin, 
laore especially the capital, depended fora Mipply of wood. A scarcity of tlmt 
necessary article is apprehended. 
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pulous exactness. She is distinguisiicd by an undeviating sincerity In 
all her expressions, by the most rigid adlierence to truth, and the 
punctual observation of all her engagements. She had studied the 
Spanish language, and at an early period of her engagement with 
Ferdinand, had begun to correspond with him. It was suggested that 
her letters had better he corrected by some person who was an adept 
in that tongue ; but she repelled the suggestion with great scorn, de- 
claring that it would be practising a deception on the King, uliich she 
would never use. 

After the formal marriage, she appeared much flattered by the 
Spanish minister addressing her on his knee ; though it is said, wlien 
he first placed himself in that posture before her, she was alarnu d by 
the apprehension that he w'as about to communicate some disastrous 
intelligence from Spain. 

** The picture of Ferdinand suptM’bly set with diamonds, was pre- 
sented to her, with which she was much pleased, as he uv/.v certainly a 
fine looking man. It was afterwards known, and by some person 
communicated to her, that the picture was painted for and presented 
to his first wife ; that after her deatli the biime present was sent to 
Brasil for his late Queen ; and now for the third tinu‘, presented to the 
Saxon l^rinccss as the resemblance of one, wdio must Iiave passed a 
longer period than she has lived, since it was painted Ibr him. What- 
ever chagrin the discovery might have occasioned, the prospect of a 
crown seemed to have healed the wound and allayed the feeling. 

The conditions to which this young Princess was called to subtnit, 
in conformity to the etiquette of the Spanish court, >verc such as would 
have been deemed harsh by most persons, but are said to have been 
easily acquiesced in when^ they were appendages to a throne; and 
were not objected to, because they were known before llu' formal pro- 
posals were made. The principal conditions are, tliat she is to visit a 
theatre but twice in a year, and then accompanied by the King; — that 
if she wishes to ride out, or to walk even in tlie garden, she must give 
twelve hours' notice in writing of her intentions ; and that no atten- 
dants from lief own country must accompany her to Madrid, but must 
leave her at the first town after her passing the Spanish frontiers. 
This last condition lijis been literally complied witli, and her Saxon 
attendants have all returned to Dresden.” (I\ 291 — 298.) 

Without accompanying our author in liis journey homewards 
along the great central road of Germany, we sliall only remark 
that, in this part of his tour, as in others, he is too often deli- 
cieiit in accuracy. For instance, at Leipzig, talking of Po- 
niatowsky, he says, A small monument to tliis unfortunate 
officer is erected in the meadow, near to tlie spot where he 
met liis fate.” The monument is not in a meadow, but in 
a magnificent garden. As he ajiproaches Liitzeii, he remarks, 

that the batt!(‘ of Liitzen, where GusUivus A(lol])hus 
his death, and which his chancellor Oxenstieni gained, was 
fought on left hand side of the road.” Oxenstieni was not 
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ai Liitzcn : at the time of the l)attle he was p;oiie to hold an 
assembly of the n[)[)er circles of Germany, and he was at lla- 
nail when the news of the king’s death reached him.* Our 
author mentions ihe flourishing trade of Naumburg, l)ut he 
Ibrgets the destruction of its fair. The fair was fornieriy one 
of great n^sort. As the merchants, since the transference of 
the town to Prussia, arc pr(‘venled by the fl>.ca! regulations 
from liringing their (‘ommodities tliither, it is nf)\v annihi- 
lated. 

Ills visit to Jeaia leads liiui to speak at se'nn* lengtli of the 
(j(‘rman universities. What he savs on fins subject d< ser\ cs 
perusal, though liis vi(‘Usare not always (piile accuiMti^. He 
talks, for instance, ol the distribution of tlu* students into 
mock orders of kmgldhood, winch are animal td with so much 
partv zeal, that those* who enter into one oi'tliem <)iv frefiueiitly 
compelled, if tluiiv ^vish tn remain on g^ud terms witii tlunr 
comrades, to chaUennc* tin* members ol* aiujtlier. The true ac- 
count ot* the case is \erv simple. At ( \ ('rv (b rmaii university 
Students \M‘re to be I'oiind from many ddl*{.rent ])ro\inces. Tbc 
iiati\i‘S of tiu' same province natiirallv as;^(,ciated together; 
Hanoverian vvitli Hanoverian, Meekhaiburgher vvitli Mecklen- 
!*)ijrglier, Prussian with Prussian, Sa^on with Saxon, ihis na- 
tural imioii was occasionally confirmed by particular times and 
forms of nie(*ting. Latterly, the id(*a of a national union of all 
(ji'i’iuanv lias Ix'eii vi rv jiopular. As jlliese [irovincial disliiic- 
lioiis at the universities vvm’e mi verse to tlie proposed union, 
as-oeiations wen* formed in opposition lOllu iO; and sometimes 
violent ipiarrels have been tlu‘ consy‘(|U('iieo. As to llu* practice 
oi duelling among tluj students, Mr. .Iaci)l) would lia.vii lound 
u|)on iiu|uirv,that these combats an* not. caily iar irom being dan- 
gerous, but* that they an* really tit objectis of lailghter. The 
rapier is the weapon used. The lieacl is bandaged so as to 
protect the tem[)oral aneries : a great part ot the body is also 
(li'leiided by Ijandages: the sec’oiul stands behind, and, with bi^s 
rapier extended on the right ol’ liis friend, wards off all cuts 
that might take effect in that direction. Tin* lett arm is drawn 
back; so that it is only in the left shoulder and the lace, that a 
wound can b(* received. Where duels are fought in this nian- 
ner, it is not wonderful that they should be numerous. Ihey 
arc merely athletic sports — their frecpiency is in an inverse 
proportion to their dang(*r. 

At Frankfort Mr. Jacob plunges deep into political e(V)nc.my. 
His spi'culations liavi; tlic merit of being intelligible — a cjiia- 


* Spc flic beginning of the fourth book of ScUiIUt’s History of ihe Xlnrl) X ears 
War. 
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liW wliirli is every clay ^becoming rarer in siicli disquisitions. — 
We are not aware that they have any other edaim to attention. 
He crossed the Rhine at Mentz, and proceeded towards France. 
His description of the country between the Rhine and the pre- 
sent French frontier is most melancholy. 

“ The whole distance from Mentz is between ninety and one hun- 
dred miles. In that space, I saw nothing that looked like the mansion 
of a gentleman that was not in ruins and without inhabitants. The 
villages are ninr.erous and large, the barns adjoining to each house in 
them, small, and with scarcely any stables or sheds for cattle. The 
cows are very few, and yield all the butter that the district consumes, 
though less than it wants. Flax is grown, spun, and wove !)y every 
family, but none is sent to other parts of the country. I did not see 
fifty sheep in all my journey, though mucli of the laud is fit for them, 
and for nothing else ; and wherever I imiuired, X was told there were 
no flocks. The furniture of the peasants’ houses wa.s, uniformly wretch- 
ed, and their dress far, very far, worse than J. had seen in any part 
of Germany beyond the Rhine, 

I had not seen this country before it fell under the dominion of 
France, and therefore can only judge of its condition from the reports, 
perhaps partial ones, of either writers or natives ; but of this I am 
confident, that such good natural soil could never have been in a much 
worse state, nor much less productive than it is at ])rcscnt. I except 
from this observation the fruit trees, most of which, however, espe- 
cially the walnuts, must have been planted long before the French 
possessed it. i, 

The whole feudal tenures kept \q) a connexion betwixt the lord 
and his tenants ; the dues paid to him were small, and rather trouble- 
some and vexatious than onerous, but the influence and example of a 
resident gentry must have been of great advantage ; and the military 
service was rather a nominal than a real evil, and a very trilling one, 
when compared with the conscription that France cnlbrced. The mi- 
litary claims of their ancient lords, founded on the tenures by which 
the peasants held the lands, were never very rigidly enforced ; but 
uqder the French system, their conscription was strictly and ecjually 
extended over the whole population between certain defined ages. 
Under the governments that have succeeded to that of France, the 
demand for personal service is various. Under J’russiu it is universal, 
but the period is limited ; and to those in such circumstances as to 
afford the purchase of their equipments, one year suffices. Under the 
government of Hesse Darmstadt, the conscription is not universal ; 
but it is far from being impartial. The finest and best made young 
men arc selected and compelled to serve. Under the government of 
Bavaria it is ecpial, but not extensive ; and the administration is very 
mild in its demands of personal service. 

With the introduction of the French system into the country, the 
nobility and gentry, deprived of* that from which they derived the 
greater part of their incomes, naturally withdrew, and the spirit of 
improvement declined. \Vith the removal of the gentry, the capital 
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also fled, and in times of abundance there were none to purchase the 
surplus, and keep it till a scarcity occurred. The peasantry, now- 
become proprietors, could find neither money nor credit to improve 
their lands; and thus its husbandry, if it has not retrograded, has re- 
mained stationary. 

When the I'rench system of taxation, including the licavy 
fondercy was imposed in the place of the feudal dues and the tithes, a 
value was put on every portion of land, and a per centage demanded 
upon that valuation. I believe this contribution w'as at first beyond, and 
certainly it was recently very far beyond, the whole amount of what 
was paid, or w’ould have been paid, as a composition for the rent, 
feudal s(*rvices, and tithes, which were thus nominally abolished, but 
really indicted under another name, and to a more burdensome extent. 
Thuh'i* the iTcnch system, the clergy were at first cither removed, or 
became dependant on the peasantry ; afterwards they were allowed 
one thousand francs a year, and though their fees rose, they have 
gradually been replaced, as they have died, by men of a lowCr caste. 

'flins tiu* imposts wore not lessoned, nor the recpusitioiM for their 
services diminislied, b^it the people wer(‘ tricked by the words liberty 
and eijuaiity, (Jut of a greatcT portion of their happiness anti comforts 
than their ancient paternal govermiuMits had ever required them to 
saerilice ; and they were deprived of the henelits wliich arc derived in 
cNcry country IVoni the examples of a resident gentry, and ti body of 
^resi)eelai)le clergy. In no part of (lermany did the j)icturcs of 
wretchedness present themselves to my observation, either so fre- 
quently or so strikingly, as between the Rhine and the present frontiers 
of I'rance ; and the reilections I have recorded, are the natural ex- 
pression of the feelings which were exc’leil in my mind, from step to 
step through the country, 'fhose reflections wore strengthened by the 
iiujuiries I made at each tow n for the booksellers’ sliojis. In every 
other place, to the eastward of the Rl^inc, I uniformly foiuiil a shop or 
.shops, witli a greater or less (piantitv of books for sale. Kxcept at 
iMentz, where tluro arc* very few', I did not find a single bookseller of 
ai»y kind In any of the towns. At Saarhruek, indeed, *0110 was pointed 
out to me, winch I \isited, but except almanacks, the whole stock in 
the shop was of less value than I carried in a small portmanteau. The 
same may have been formerly the case, but that 1 could not ascer- 
tain ; and I should rather judge, that wIumi the gentry w ere driven 
from the country, the taste for reading, and the desire to acquire know - 
ledge, speedily folio w\hI them.” (P. PiO — VIW ) 

This picture is uiifortiinalely loo true : — it is only |)crhaps a 
little too liio'lily coloured. At Knyserlmitmi a newspaper is 
published; and iVoni tin* poetry it eontains, and the artieles on 
l)i‘lles-lettri‘s and morals, w'e should eonclude tliat there was 
sonii' taste for books in that neighbourhood. 

On Franee, our traveller .says littl(‘: — indeed lie passed 
through it so Iiastily, that there was no possibility of his gain- 
ing any infonnatioii. 

We liave said enough to intimate to our readers, that this w ork 
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does not rontaiii much interesting matter in proportion to its 
size. It may be read with pleasure by those who have visited 
the countries described in it, as it will serve to recall ideas 
w'hie.h are be'jinning to fade; but to those who have never been 
in CicriiKUiV it will (‘omnmnicato very imperi’ect and vaj^^ue no- 
tions. Had i\lr. Jacob allow'ed nion* time to his journey in the 
tirst instance, and more time to tlic task of composition aihu'- 
terwards, he would liav(? made a inncli better book. Ht* oiten 
displays considerabli' s]irewmnt‘ss ; lu‘ is not backward at ask- 
infT (ijcstioi'is ; and lu‘ is never p(*(‘vi.' h on account ot‘ little 
inconveniei'.cies. in sliort, his book bNn(‘S upon ns tiu' im- 
pression, tlmt h(' is an ap;r('eal)le travelling; eomj>anion. \V(‘ 
must not omit to add, tiiat iu‘ is not infei‘ted uilh tbe 
lepro'iy of line wrilimj;. llis slyle, lK)\\(i\er, tlioii!L;b it e.'>capes 
one fanh, runs into others, its oomral stniciure is l)eavy and 
dis](}i?r('{i : i?l its details it ineurreet. ia* usi\n ej.inite 

and p(ii‘j)!ivrv as synoir»]nonr, ienn^. Ilc^^lalks oi* ehamic'bers 
tlelKud'niil f}om ///c reo/* ami oi' post-borsc's w ilb knce< 
that is, i)roken-lvneed. H'e informs us that the eioominess of 
Amsterdam arises tVom tlu* b.ei^lit of the bouses, and “ thf 
short dUtuiw from one sidr of the street to the (ttlicr jneanine; 
thereby no more than what is i*all('d, in common baudisli, nar- 
rovvM(^ss of tile str('(‘ts. lie us(‘s i!u‘ pronouns so vaL;u(‘Iy, that 
it is <udv from tiu' u(meral nu^ajiine; f>f tlu' pa.ssae'i', not from 
the enunmar of tb.e sentence, that we can diseo\<'r what tlu'V 
refer to. Wiiat !:(‘ (bu's say is often very dilh^renl from what 
he intends to say. i’ims, pajj;** lt)J, “ i’lie sarjilns of the j>ro- 
ductioiis of the s(di in the last y(‘;irs so little e\e(M‘fls tb(‘ c*()n- 
suni]>tion, that,’’ ^c. lo>r .>//r/v///’f substitute* amoa/it^ wmi you 
will have the ^nie sense*. So at pa’ie b8 : “ J’he e(>nr[nest, or 
ruin of 1\ to which the I'rencli w(‘re tan^lil to look at as 

a certain evf'ut; and on tlie* a(‘complislnm‘nt of which tin* com- 
morc(* and c’olonie’s o{’ Ibdland, as \M:ll as hian(*e*, wcu'i* to lx* 
restorefl, e>btaui(‘d no ewAxi in the latter country;’' In* necans 
in the f()y}ti(i\ ]iamely, Holland. Wo, have; said, that Mr. Ja- 
cob is iremeraliy a plain writer: sonulinus, ho\vev('r, amhitiou 
tempts liim into metaphor. I’or e\am[)l(* : J'l)ere is un- 

fl()Hi>1edly a (lefici»*)iey of capita] in the countries Ix Uvc t'ii 
(jermany ami Jliissia. Bui capital, like water, if not as spee- 
dily, will, at least, as invariably, flow to the ])lac(‘ wlu're it is 
most productive.” Tl)(* discovery that wat<;r Hows to the place 
wliero it is most productive, is rpiite novel in hydrostatics. As 
connected with the suiije.ct of style, we may add, that tin* sp(*ll- 
in^ of tin* few (ierman words vvlfich ocmir is extnnmdy inaccu- 
rate; Win*lher by tin* fault of fin* ])rinl(;r, or of tlie writer, vve 
cannot say: thus we have ^iite instead of gate, 7/;//cr//fflwcr in- 
stead of untenhancn. 
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The perusal of Mr. Jacobis l)Ook suggests some reflections^ 
which are not without their application to our own circum- 
stances. W(^ complain of the depression of agriculture and 
the stagnation of commerce, but it appears that there is no part 
of Europe which is not suffering under similar evils. We ascribe 
our distress wholly to taxation; yet our taxes have ))e(m dimi- 
nished by a fourtli below their war amount, while ])eace has 
only added to the burdens of most of our neighbours. Man 
must never judge (d' his situation absolulsdy ; he can estimate 
his (Umdition only hv comparing it witli that of others; and 
wlu'u vv(‘ have recourse* lo tins metliod of decision, we liave no 
small cause to !)(* satislied; for W(; are still tlie most prosi)erous 
p('opl(‘ in Europ(‘. 

Our labouring class(‘s munuur; yet loti iUunl()ok to thecircum- 
slam-es ol' the lower orders on tlu^ Contiiaud . A Prussian soldier 
iias eigh 1 e(*n oiim,*(‘s of hlack bread and tlirtu* pentu' in money 
per dav. So livnh'Cjiia^ie is the nourishnu'uf lie riu'cives, that in 
one n*'riin(‘nt ‘JO men have often lamted on parade from extreme 
inanition: ^ vet a soldu*!* is gcuKU’ally hetl^u* fed than a peasant. 
Throughout the \vhol(‘ north ot Cimanany coarse rye bread, with 
potatties, i^ tlu' common food of the inhabitants, not of the hired 
lyhourc'rs merely, but of the geiu'ralily of the farmers too. A 
labouring man can earn little beyond his mere food, llcsides 
his own coarse and scanty fare,* he doi's not gain more than 
threepeiic(* per dav in w inter, and four[)em‘e in summer; aiul 
out of this pittance he must provide cloliiing for himself, and 
food, ajiparel, and lodging tor those whom nature lias made 
depiuuleiit on him. Ills situation in loaiua’ is little, if at all, 
Ix'lter. Of all tlu' prov inci's of tiiat kingdom, Normandy pre- 
sents to tin* eye the most evident ap[)^‘a^.l!K\‘s of comfort vind 
improvem(‘ut; vet a portion of bread, wiliia cou[)<e of roasted 
apph’s, and perliaps a glass of w eak eydi r, is tlie greatest luxury 
ot* which a Noniiaii peasant partakes. Wv speak not of how 
he tail's 111 seasons ol t'xtraordinarv distiv’ss, but or the ludiitual 
tenor of his life. If, from tin* article of fovxl, we prticeed to 
consider lodging, clothing, furniturt*, and tin* otlu'r comforts of 
(‘xi.stence, no comparison can bt' instituted lu'twecn tlic advan- 
tagi's of the Englisli lahouri'r and those ('t the common people 
in any [)art of the Continent. \ et no [rart of the Continent 
exceeds us iu discontent. 

It is coiisolatorv to observe, that public atlairs arc everywhere 
better admiiiisti'ivd than iu former times. Now here do we meet 
with iustiiucM'S of direct oppression; uticutioii is everywhere 
paid to e(‘oiiomy, and the means of instruction are every- 

* This fact wc ‘;ivc on the autliorily of u IJrilhli officer in the Prussian service. 
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where provided for the people. It is scarcely possible to enter 
u town ill Germany, where numerous <j;ratuitous institutions for 
education do not exist. All this is an indubitable proof, that 
governments are in a course of gradual improvement. IJut 
gradual improvement comes too slowly for human impatience; 
and, accordingly, in every part of Europe, we find a faction 
loud in their clamours against tlie institutions of their country. 
The German rctbnners. it must be confessed, have the advan- 
tage of their English brethren in education, respectability, and 
perhaps honesty of intention; in point of wisdom they are l)oth 
alike. Their only aim is to destroy; they have no distinct 
conception of the new fabric \^hich they are to er(‘( t. They 
have only the \aguo prhu'iple, that mon; of repnhliean forms 
and institutions must be introduced into govcn-iiinent . Tlu'y 
who will take tin* troubh; to peruse Mr. .!;\cob’s booh, will see. 
that in Gi'ruianv such plans must lenninatci in continuing and 
extending the powers ol* the aristoinacy, Tlui gn at reipiisiU^ 
to improvement is, to lessen the di'pendama* (>l‘ the enlii- 
vatovs of the soil cm tiic propriidors, and tliis object is now 
calmly but steadily pursued. Ey auy coiisideralih' change' in 
the government, it w ill he rendert'd more dihundi of atfainnu'iit ; 
because tlie noliles will train w hatm cr t!n‘ crown loses, mdeso 
the inmnators, not salislird witii altering the ]>olitieal conslilii- 
lion, tear (lie whole fraiiu' fd ^oci(‘tv to j)i('C(‘S, Aiolali' e\t‘ry 
right of property, ami ^*e-disti ibnti* the ])opuhdi(‘n into smdi 
classes as llicv, In tiu- pndoiMulness of llx ir wisdom, sliall tliiiik 
fit. What would ho (lie nhimate result of SO tlVliU'Ildou?^ a 
change, no one can foretel; jlui iiist jiait of the w ay fa s tlirough 
bloodshed, misery, and ei ime; the lenuination Is hid in darkness. 
We llirow Ciut niiiarks, eiiielly beeans(‘ tin; ])lans oftlu’^ 

German la-foViner.N an; soi’iet nnes spoken of, in too fa\(emal)h‘ 
terms, by men wlio would In inosl unwilling to permit, that, in 
their own (‘(.iintiy, wild and visionary theory should lay il^. 
liaiids on the ark of the ('onstitutiou of their lorefatliers. 


Aut. IX . — The Life of IVilliam Lord Rus'^df irilli. .some yU- 
coutil of ihe Times in whirk he lived. Ey Lord John Kiism-IL 
Sc;concl Jidition. 2 vols. Hvo. Longman and Co. London, 
1820. 

The reign of (diaries the Second is one of tin; most, curious 
and interesting ])eriods of British, we might almost say of 
general, his1f»ry. Never, perliaps, was there a time in which a 
good man, forced by his station to take a part in public mea- 
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STiros, would find it more difficult to know how to act. As a 
loyal subject, lie would feel inclined to side with the king, yet 
to do so was not only to encourage a profligate and venal go- 
vernnieiit, but to strengthen the hands of tyranny, and to pave 
the way for the return of Popery. To throw his weight into 
the popular scale, was to incur the risk of another scene of 
bloodsli(‘d and confusion similar to that from which the nation 
had but just emerged. The parliament was so split intQ fac- 
tions, that it was diflicult to discover from that (piarter what 
was the general wish and pulsii of the peojile, except that it 
Avas vioU nlly in op])ositi()n to every measure of the court. Ihe 
political eleuKMits AN ere something in the state in which geolo- 
gists represemt c(‘rtniii strata of the earth, where the various 
particles lu'ld in solution, not ha\ing had time to crystallize hy 
gradual subsidence, according to their regular attractions and 
spiicific giavilies, ,hav(‘ formed a contused and heterogtmeous 
mass, re([(ming to bcidissolved once more, and to [lolarize in 
regular synnuetry liy a mor(‘ gradiial process. Neither the Re- 
bellion nor tile li(’storation had reduced these elements to tlieir 
legitimate positions, or marshallt'd them in due order: the, 
i’onner had llirown every thing into the scale ol democracy. It 
Auis enough for the people, groaning under o[)pression, to bo 
IVeul from tin; ])r()speei of Popeiy and arbitrary power ; they 
askrd lor no curb to evils ul an opposite kind, llie viruleneo 
of tlu' (list emper w Inch ensiu'd soon led them to thcj c'()iitiaiy 
extreme; they felt the necessity ot k ifgiilar gov(‘rmuent, and, 
ill eonseipleliee, recalled llie legitimate dynasty, bat witliout 
those; stipulations NNiiieh were necc‘ssarv to prt‘\ent tlu; iiiiio- 
(luetion of the ancient abuses. A third process, theridore, Avas 
lUM’essai'y to strike the babance, and to redneo llie e()n,siitution 
to that ha[)j)y state ot adjust inent under whicdi it al. jiicsent ex- 
ists. That process took place; at tlu; revoluiiou of 1()8S, whicb 
finally settled tlu* contending claims ot tlu* mouarcliical and 
(leinocratical parts of our constitution, and gaAc us the benefits 
Avithout tlu* evils of either extreme. 

Ill spe aking ni' times like these, a narrator is almost unavend- 
ably biassed by his peilitieal pirdileet ions, and amemg the^ con- 
tending parties it is imt always easy U) eliseON e r the ival cemw 
plexiem eit e*vents. The imhle; autheir ot the Life ol Loiel Nvil- 
liam Russell,'*^ whose narrative nowlies be fore us, is himselt Avell 
kueiwii u;u!e*r the denemiination eil a decided Whig; and his 
[lartv preelilections, as well as his descent from tlie illus- 
trious subject of his narrative*, naturally give sommvhat of a 

* The woik before; »s t\iv ; lliimc anel many eillier wrilcfi^ 

ijpcll it Jfwssel ; e\c shall folloiv the family orthography. 
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bias to liis pages. We have no intention of saying, because 
we do not think, that his Lordship has misrepresented facts ; 
but many of his arguments and conclusions arc written with a 
party spirit, — a spirit from which an avowed systematic oppo- 
sitionist cannot be expected to be free. Indeed, Lord John Russell 
expressly justifies it; for, in speaking of his patriotic ancestor's 
joining the opposition in parliament, he remarks, 

‘‘ From this time we may date the origin of the party to whicli Lord 
Russell licnceforward belonged. There are persons ulio tliink the 
name of Party implies lilame; who, whilst they consider it natural 
and laudable that men should combine, for any other object of busi- 
ness or pleasure, and whilst they are lavish in bestowing their confi- 
dence on government, which must in its nature be a party, find some- 
thing immoral and pernicious in every union of those who join to- 
gether to save tlieir country from unnccessarv burdens or illegal op- 
pression. To such persons Lord Uussell’s conduct must appear in- 
defensible. ^ 

“ But to all those who allow that party may sometimes he useful, 
and opposition often even necessary, I may safely ap})eal lor the justi- 
fication of his conduct. To overthrow a scheme so formed as that of 
Charles and James, it was not sufficient to give honest, hut uncon- 
nected votes in the House of Commons. It was necessary to oj)j)ose 
public discussion to secret intrigue, and persevering union to inter- 
ested combination : it w'as necessary to overlook tbc indiscreet vio- 
lence of partisans, to obtain the fruits of the zeal from which it 
sprung: it was necessary to sink every little diffeit.nce in the great 
cause of the Prolcstaiu religion, and our .ancient freedom: Inline, 
it was the duty of the lovers of their country to counteract system by 

system, and numbers by numbers.” (Vol. i. p. G.‘b bl.) 

« 

From mucli of Ibis spncm)U.> reasoning we dissmit ; and wo 
.should not^scniple to affinii, that the case of Lord W'^illiani 
Ruvssell himself furnishes a strong argument against, the whole 
system. For what lirought that euiincnl man to tluj scaH’old ^ 
Certainly (oral least we are willing to l)eli(we,) not any treason- 
able ])ractices (d‘ his own : he persisted in averring to th(‘ last, 
and we believe truly, that be wished only for legal and parlia- 
mentary measures. Hume himself, who was no great fricMid to 
the memory of liOrd Russell, allows that he intended only the 
redress of grievances, and the legal (ixclusion of the Duke of 
York from the throne. Hut by “ overlooking the indiscreet 
violence of ])arlizans/’ with a view to obtain the fruits of the 
zeal from which it sprung,'' he suffered liimself to he connected 
with men who wwe ripe for, and who actually plotted, insur- 
rection and rebfdlion. The evidence on his trial showed un- 
equivocally tliat he was presfciit at a meeting where conver- 
sation of the most treasonable nature took place, and whicli it 
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does not appear that he discountenanced, and certainly did not 
disclose. Hume considers it as clearly proved, that Lord Rus- 
sell Inul liimself aoreed to an insurrection, and that tlie sur- 
prisal of the kinjv’s LCuards had been deliberated upon, though 
not the assassination of the monarch. Allowing that Hume 
goes too far in this conclusion, and that the witnesses who de- 
posed to these* facts were perjured, it is still very eertain that 
Lord Russell suffered himself to he connected with men, whose 
designs he inuM have known to he illegal and insuiT(‘ciionaiy, 
and was therefon* guilty of misprision and virtual i‘ncouvage- 
meni, if not of ])('rsonal c,onnirreiice. Tie eonfessos, indeed, in 
his (lying d(‘(‘larition, that In* ('ould not confess matter of 
fact too plainlv without being ])rought witliin the guilt of mis- 
jnision." 

A\(; Misot'ct tliat our anthor in the uhovt* ajxdogy for party, 
lias in his eve a more im)rlern referents* than the ag(j of 
(diailes il., und ilia* tin* panegyrist of [)arty in the seventeenth 
centurv is not wliollv ii/^en.-sihlo to tlie aspect w’hich his argu- 
menl nia\ have* n])on llie Citfairs oi* the nim teenlh. His Lord- 
sliip may ha\c founded hi"' opinion.^ u))on this sid)jec-t upon the 
well-known docl riiu's of tin* lat(* "Mr. I'ox, tliat eminently l)f'i’ty 
may, whose liistorical work his Lordship describes as contain- 
ing “more sound constitutional (.sdliicf Whig) o])Inions than 
aiiv (»th(‘r liistorv with wliich he is uctjuaint('d.’’ One con- 
spicuous principu* of dial work, as well as of jNIr. Fox’s general 
[irocei ilings and jjriiiciplcs, is that /’^^//// fs to clfcct every lliin^ 
111 poliiics. “ llowueak and ptaiiuioiis lluMiiaxini, ' exclaims 
iVlr. in siiimning up the cliaracter ol’ ('harles the Second, 

tiiat nicasur(‘s iK>t im*n an* to bi* atfiuided to.” Tin* passage 
whicli W'e liu\e (|uot(d from Lord John l{us'«;ell is, in tact, a 
]>lea for t his principb*. We allow tliat we must olici^i judge of 
lh(* object oi’ a sebeme by the cliaracti*!’ of tin* man who pro- 
poses It lather than bv the jiarlicular measure itself, because 
llu' oiu' assists to e\])lain the intention (d’thii other. And it is 
lni(‘, likewise, that honest men, who think <g(‘nerally alike, 
may lawfiillv combine for (*H‘ectiiig tiuhr object, and sink minor 
dirtcrc'nces for the sake of iiit(*rnal union, ihit party spirit goes 
imu'h farther than this; its It'adiiig maxim is to panegyri/e 
mdiscriniiiiately all that i>. done by one side, and to vility as 
indiscriminately all that is dom* by the vitliiT. It acts upon the 
broad jinnciple that the end sanctities the means ; so that if 
that end lx*, for example, the dismissal of a p*drticnlar admini- 
stration, it is lawful and moral to inveigh against and misrepre- 
sent iiu‘asures whicli e\eii the calumniators themselves believe, 
in tlieir conseienee, to have been W'ell planned and beneficial, 
and to take advantage of occurrences over which they well 
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know the opposite party had no control. The wliole system^ 
therefore, is fundamentally dishonest and base ; and must, for 
the most part, eventually prove as futile as it is disingenuous, 
because the op])osite party will adopt the same practice, and 
thus the action and re-action will counterbalance oacli other. 
Systematic opposition on the one side naturally leads to sys- 
tematic corruption and venality on the otlier; while in both tluj 
high tone of manly and ingenuous principle is lowered, and tlu^ 
moral sense placed under the control ot‘ political expeditmcy. 
The extent to wdiich this takes place in our own day may be 
seen in every passing event, ft is accurately known beforcdiand 
how a thorough partizaii wall ft^el it his duty'’ to act and 
speak on any given occasion; and if one honest exci'pliou tf> 
his usual system should occur from overpow'i'ring evidenct^ 
xvhicli ho cannot docc'iitly withstand, lui is at once n‘prv‘scnted 
as an Inconsistent character, and has violatt'd Ids radhtoliis 
party! Look at the last session (d‘ parlianieiit lor e\am])l(‘s ! 

We might nder to a recent «action of'oiir author hiinselfas an 
argument against that necessity for jvarly spirit for which lie so 
warmly contends. A letter has just appeared in the public 
papers, address(;d by Lord John Russell to a senator, whom lu' 
considers as holding tlu) political balance in his hand, upon a 
])oint wdiich has so greatly agitated and utHitded the ('omitry. 
We miglit therefore have sujiposiul tliat that senator was tin* 
avow’ed leader of a party, and that he <iw('d liis iidlueiu^e not !<» 
giving an honest aiui* unconnected vote,” but to “ overlooking 
the indiscreet violeiu’c of parti/.aiis,” and regidating his coiidmu 
not by what he knew' to be right, but by wliat he taucied to b(‘ 
agreealile to the Aiews of a party. Ihit unhapjiily for his Lord- 
ship’s argument, Mr. Wilberforcc is alloweilly no jinrty man, 
and zealoijvS advocates on both sides have not scrupled to say oi 
him, and such as him, that “ lu! is a man on whostj vote we van 
place Iff) (Icpcifdetfcc ; for when we ar(‘ /7*g/// we have his suffrage, 
but we could do without it,; and when we are wrong he 
votes with the adverse party.” 

One evil resulting f'roai |)arty spirit in public men is, that tin* 
world are too apt to suspect that all are alike ; while the radi- 
cals, it is w^ell known, exclaim as loudly against tlui whigs a,s 
the tories, and more loudly, perhaps, in proportion as they ap* 
proach nearer to themselves. Radicalism is, in fact, little mon* 
than w'higgism run to seed. In saying this avc do not mean to 
speak invidiously ; but only to allude to tlie broad principles on 
which each system is founded. We equally admit of toryisiu 
that it may be subliinat(;d into slavery. In fact, abstract prir)- 
cipkjs on either side may be carried out into inferences of the most 
injurious nature. Tlie arguments of the advocate for constitu- 
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tional obedience may be stretched to authorize tyranny and des- 
potism ; while the position that it is lawful in some cases to resist, 
IS as susceptible ot a radical as a whig commentary, and as much 
led the way to tlie execrated murder of Charles 1. as to the eulo- 
gized expulsion of his son. A virtuous man and sincere Christian 
will usually be able to decide what is his own duty in a par- 
ticular juncture, without the aid of sucli abstract propositions 
us uec(*ssarily assert either too little or too much. 

In employing the terms whig and tory, which naturally sug- 
gest tlii'inselves in adverting to the reign of Charles II. when 
they were iirst adopted, it is impossible not to see that they 
mean very dilf'erent things in different speakers. Our noble 
uullior might perhaps describe himsell‘ as a genuine wdiig of 
ItiSS, and as coinciding nearly in his political principles with 
his vencrat('d ancestor. Those principles carried a little further 
formed tlie character of Algernon Sydiujy; and when infused 
in VI much grosser form into the populace at large without their 
proper counterpoise, heconu* little sliort of an insurrectionviry 
spirit, and are ([uite incompvitihle with civil tranquillity ; be- 
cause, in admitting the occvisioiial necessity and duty of revo- 
lutionary efforts, they furnisli a convenient handle to every 
facTitms demagogue to brtrak in u|)Oii the established government 
of his country, by making every case a case of necessity. 
Whiggism, in tlic "eyes of Mr. Fox, included a galaxy of all the 
virtues. He speaks, for example, in his ]nstorical work, of the 
Duktj of iMomiiouili, l)y his acquaintance w ith the whig leaders, 
becoming “ eiivimoured ol’ thos^ principles of justice, betwvolenccy 
viiid vjimiUtij w hicli form the true cre/;d of the party.” This is 
one way of getting over the dilliculty, l)y begging the question; 
though a tory might ])robvibly be apt to retort by ’adducing not 
u fVwv cases in which yV/.s7/Vc and benevolence woui not tcmarkably 
conspicuous ui certain whig traiisvictions. 

Our author’s description of whiggism is more specific than 
that which we Ivavc (pioted from Mr. Fox, and may not be 
unfair as applied to such men as Lord llussell ; but it is 
I’or the effects of the system upon tlie ignorant multitude 
that we are chiefly alarmed. It is capable of being twisted by 
vui easy process to the revolutionary doctrine of physical 
force.” Th(^ i‘elebrated statesman whose panegyric on whig- 
gism we have just quoted gave a lar more correct illustra- 
tion of its effects, wlieii he spoke of submission to a law which 
he disapproved, being a matter of prudence rather than of morality. 
This is genuine whiggism. All government is considered, mi- 
ller this system, to he merely viii affair of expediency, and is to 
be obeyed as far as is compvvtible with each man's ideas of his 
own rights, subject to the limitatioii of prudence.” If he 
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rebel and suffer for it, he is a martyr. The affections are out of 
the Question ; obedience is the dictate of the head and not of 
the heart ; and like all other actions which result from philoso- 
phical deliberations, unconnected with the generous feelings of 
our nature, is liable to be speedily warped. We do not moan 
to say a downright whig cannot be loyal ; but he is loyal with 
so many restrictions that the \irtiie becomes of douljtful oHi- 
cacy when it is most w'anted. He is loyal while? loyalty happens 
to be the fashion, but the least tide of popular feeling is apt to 
bear awav his loyalty down the stream of party, till he liiids 
himself almost unconsciously floating on the turbulent billows 
of disaffection or rebellion. Such, w e are sorry to say, is too 
much the character ol‘ a great (h‘al that is (‘ailed loyalty in the 
present age. It is a sickly exotic, which cannot stand the 
slightest bret'ze ; one blast of tlu‘ pojudar breath d(‘stroys it. 
There is no heart, xjo vitality in this sort of political virtue; it 
puts the first estate of the r(?alm, lik(‘ a,coiiv i(‘t(?d culprit, under 
a bond for good behaviour, of which itstdf is to 1x3 tin? judge, 
and tlie first supposed breach is to bt? followed with a word 
and a blow and, if expedient, tin? blow may conn? first. We 
do not hesitate to sav tliut tills coy, tickllsli sort <){* submission 
is not a Christian’s obedumce to “ the powers that be;” 'for 
though our holy religion is far from inculcating anything like 
slavish maxims, or upholding a system like that of ilu' Stuarts 
and some of the Tudors, it do(^ enjoin a h(?arty, consc ii utious, 
and religious obedience to establisli(3d authorities, not only from 
expediency but from duty ; from “morality” as weW as from 
prudenc(3.” We would not wish to call back the tyranny of 
the house of Stuart; but we should be unfeignedly glad 
to see a larger sprinkling of the old cavalier spirit; that gene- 
rous impulse which bound the servant to the master, the tenant 
to his lord, and the subject to the sovereign, with far more than 
modern ties. Loyalty, in those days, was often clu'rished wh(?r(? 
there was very little inducement to be loyal, and w here disaffec- 
tion itself would have had ample excuse ; it was in fact an 
unsuspecting hereditary virtue; men were loyal from a noble 
propensity of the heart derived to them from their anci'stors ; 
and they never thought of changing their opinions on this sub- 
ject till absolutely forced to do so by the absurd and tyraunical 
proceedings of the court. But now-a-days, persons in general 
do not think of being loyal unless they can give half a scon^ 
cogent arguments for being so. Instead of loyalty being the 
rule and disloyalty the rare exception, the contrary is too often 
the case : and for one ill-understood public measure, many a 
man assuming to be loyal tltrows away his colours and enlists 
in the ranks of disaffection. — We shall drop this subject for the 
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pvosent, as we may have occasion to revert to it before we con- 
clude. Ill the mean time we return to the interesting volumes 
before us. 

It will not be expected that we should proceed at length 
through file narrative of the life and {lo all but himself) prema- 
ture death of the eminent man whose memoir claims our atten- 
tion. A few occasional sketches and incidental remarks are all 
tliat we can proh’ss to offer. 

Lord W illiam llussell, the third son of William, Lari of Bed- 
ford, was born S<^pt(nnber ‘Jtith, 10139. Of his ecliu'ation little 
is known; two hollers written by him during his travels, have 
heeii pre.ser\('(l and are ]uil)lish(‘d in the iiarrati\ e before us, but 
are not in any way remarkabh*. Indeed, as our author justly 
observes in his preface?, f.ord William lliissell was not distin- 
guished by extraordinary talents; hi* never affected fame as a 
wn’il(*r or au orator, ^aud was in no one instance the original pro- 
[)Oser of any great measure; l)ut was contend with qualities of 
a much higher, though less ambitious order; he was simple and 
(h'vout ; he wa.>> iuHexihly upriglit in what he conceived to be 
his dut\, and could neither he courted by the smiles, nor awed 
by t]i(‘ frowns of his own or any other party. The times upon 
wlfieli lie was enst rt'iideved him cons}>icuous as a popular leader, 
otherwise he would prol)ably have passed through life an iip- 
right, gentli‘, unostentatious and domestic man. But the ex- 
(anplary constancy, piety, and geiun-usity wliicli he exhibited 
both at the tribunal and on tlu' scallifld ; and perhajis, in no 
sligiit <legree, tlu^ heroism, the conjugal tcnderiu'ss, aiul the in- 
numerahU? other virtues of that sainted woman, who aided him 
at his trial — supported him in the prosjieet of death — and, to 
the end of a long life, cherislied in her agoni/ed bosom the 
hitter reiiK'nibrance of his worth and his loss, liavJ^ enshrined 
him in the ailectioiis of posterity, with a more entluisiastic feel- 
ing than usually attends the memory of a patriot or a hero. An 
almost romantic love cd‘ liis country, a perfect candour and dis- 
inten‘stedncss, and a dauntless courage, were but a part of his 
taninent (pialities. To many of the sterner he added all the 
amiable and domestic virtues ; he was as constant and faithful 
in his conjugal and social as in liis jiublic relations; and pos- 
sesscid, in no ordinary degree, the pow er of securing the love of 
his friends and the esteem of his enemies. His honesty of in- 
tention throughout his political conduct is unimpeachable, and 
if he erred in the exte nt to which he carried his doctrine of re- 
sistance to a corruj)t govenmieiit, — ^vve mean so far as to suppose 
it lawful to bear arms against the sovereign authority — 
should take into the uccount.the vv'retched times in which he 
lived. Both the sons of Charles the First were arbitrary upon 
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principle ; the fate of their father, far from moderating their 
views, seems only to have exasperated them against the prin- 
ciples which were the instruments of his downfall ; the consti- 
tutional good-nature of the elder did not prevent his being 
severe and tyrannical in his public capacity, as was proved in 
the fate of Russell himself; whil(» the younger, both while Duke 
of York and afterwards on the throne, evidenced all the family 
failings, without any of the compensating (pialities which often 
made his dissipated and licentious brother beloved where Im 
was least esteemed. Charles, we apprehend to lia\ e been in 
reality little better than a Deist ; his addiction to popery itself 
was not of a really religious kind ; but the most faithful adherents 
of the Stuarts had been Papists ; popery was also an excellent 
religion for inculcating arbitrary principles ; and the most fu- 
rious zealots against it had been the most determined enemies to 
the person and government of his father. James was a bigot 
upon principle, and so blind in liis bigotry iis not to see tlmt in 
a free protestant country it was impossible his throne could 
stand on papal supporters. It should not b(‘ forgotten also, 
that their mother was a Papist ; their father, wv may conclude, 

' was too busily employed in his oxvn unfortunate aflairs to attend 
much to the religious instruction of his sons in their youth ; and 
it was not likely they would amend either their religion or their 
politics during their visits to popish and almost di*spotio courts, 
or even with the Dutch, whose religion and government they so 
greatly detested. Doilbtless, also, the, fanvitieism of Scotland 
conduced in no slight degree to disgust both brothers, espcicially 
Charles, with protestantism, which they saw exhibited muha so 
unfavourable a shape, amh in the end, to drive Charles to take, 
shelter in infidelity, and James in pajial superstition. Then* is, 
however, no doubt that Charles died a Roman Catholic. TIui 
particulars are given at length in Mr. h^ox’s work, with a curious 
letter from Barillon on the subject. 

But we must return to our author, vvlio describes the charac- 
ter of Charles as follows : — 

** Charles II., in the station of a private gentleman, would have 
been universally liked. I"ew men liad such captivating manners, and 
no man ever united wit and good-nature in society to a greater degree. 
He had a natural kindness of temper which influenced his moral con- 
duct, and prevented his becoming the oppressor of his queen, when 
he could not be constant to her; nor was his inclination for women 
gratified with so much contempt of virtue as of decency.” (Vol. i. 
p. 39.) 

“ But the cares and duties of a throne were fitted to expose the 
defects of Charles in the most glaring light. It was evident, tliat he 
was indolent, mean, false, unprincipled, and selfish. The most impor- 
tant affairs could not make him activef; the most solemn engagements. 
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true ; the most shameful proposals could not rouse his pride, nor the 
affection of a great people induce him to sacrifice the least and lowest 
of his pleasures/' (Vol. i. p. 4?0.) 

Amidst his cataloi^ue of vices might be specifically mentioned 
hypocrisy^ which was one of Charles’s worst crimes. There is a 
story somewhere extant (if w(* recollect rightly, in Neal's History 
of the Puritans,) which states, that when the presbyteriuii depu- 
tation waited upon Ihe king at Breda, to implore toli*ration in 
secondary matters, Ik* retired to an adjoining room, where he 
(■ould be distinctly heard tluinking (lod aloud that he was a 
covenanted king. The artifice succeeded, for Case, one of the 
d(‘putation, lifted uj) Ins ('yes and hands to return tlianks to 
lieaven that tliey had now' a praying monarch. The whole 
course of Charh's's (ondnet towards his parliament w as of the 
same mendacious kind ; and, in coiisecjuence, nothing could be 
more accurate than tiu' common rt'inurk that he was n king 

whose word no^inan relic'd on." He did not, it is true, often 
employ thi* spi'cies ofthypocrisy mentioned in the ahi»ve story; 
and which was the mastei weapon of Cromwell; for he had as 
litthi of* the exterior form as of the stern ])rincij)h's and self- 
denying \irtues of [juritanism. But in hypocrisy of another 
sort Ik* was an adept; and no man knew' hidter how to raise 
i>ioney under false pretences. On one occasion, when his par- 
liament liad a right to expc(*t that he had made* some anti- 
gallican alliances in order to save Flanders, he s(*ntd()wn to 
ask for money, and pl(*(lged his royal w^prd that they should not 
re[)eiil of their confidence in his inteiitions, whih; at that very 
moment lie w as busy in ncgociating for a ldrg(‘r vsum w ith tlie 
French minlsi<*r in the opposite inV'rest; and the liigher the 
passions of the parliament arose for war, the greater price ho 
demanded of Lewis for neutrality. Our author, alluding to 
tins fact, justly describes it in the language of Mr. Hume, as 
“ One of the most dishonorable and scandalous acts that ever 
proceeded from a throne." — How hypocritically he disguised 
liis rt'ligious persuasion ne(*ds not be mentioned. 

We have alluded to these particulars in the characters of 
Charh*s and his brother because thev furnish the best apology 
for some of the measures of the illustrious patriots of that 
4lay, which might otherw ise appear exceptionable ; while they 
iixeinpt tlicm from being pleaded as a precedent in more 
regular times and under our present settled constitution. And 
liere we think our whig orators and writers misplace one of 
their most popular arguments; they talk familiarly of the 
conduct of such men as Lord William Russell, without taking 
into the account the wide differeijces between the tw o periods. 
We do not 7ioiv need persons to bleed in defence of the laws, 
it is enough if they wdll obey them; we do not require politi- 

VOL. XVJ. NO. XXXI. V 
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cal architects to form a new constitution: it is sMlHcient if 
they will not eiulanjj;tr that wliich nli(‘ady exists, uiid are not 
the areliiteels (d* ruin.” It muv not he luiiiiterestiiuj; to point 
out two or three features of* political ciuUrast l)etweeu the times 
of Charles the Second and our ow n, with a view to shew how' very 
unfair and irrelevant is the sort of lanmia|;e w e oft(m h(‘ar, invit- 
ing; men to imitate the Hanipdeiis, and Sydneys, and llussells of 
former days — to stand up for Ih.eir riji^hts — and to vow on the 
altar of liberty never to submit to civil or ecclesiastical lyicOiny. 
In those days all tins ready meant sometlnnjj; ; liiere were 
j^rievanccs to be redressed and rights to lu* restort*d : in our 
own leje it would I)e a much lu'tter lt‘sson to teat’li jnen how to 
enjoy their ,ietiial privileny's, and not to run tin* risk of iosie.o 
them I'.y ( iieourao ino- popular delusions, and disturhinj:: the r(‘- 
e;nlar How of law and Ic'^islation. 

With K'aard, then, in the first place, to lln‘ liberty of tlie 
press, what is the stakaneiU of our noble a.uthor Jiiinself ? 

“ d’lie jiress, the last refuge of the woi’. liippers of IVeedoni, lead 
become a tbrtre>s of her enemies. The writings of the Whigs were 
suppiesscd, and calumnies against them publisl)ed, in violation and in 
contempt of the laws,” (Vol. ii, p. ITG.) 

“ In several cases of persons accused of selling libellous pamphlets, 
the chief justice laid refused sufficient bail, and Jiad told i\ woman, ol‘ 
the name of Jane Curtis, w ho had sold a libel against liimseT, tliat 
she should expect no more mercy than a wolf that came to devour 
them, lierry, a stationer, i)eing accused of selling ‘ Observations on 
WjlkttlUm’S Trildj’ was ftl’uscd bcul, and e>bliged to atti'nd five times 
before he could be discharged, though no information w as exhibited 
against him.” (Vol. i. p. 

TI)e Whig nc\vs])apers, • which were very active in bringing to 
light acts of oppression and injustice, w ere suj)pressed, and tlie writers 
of them imprisoned, (ireat pains wxre taken, on the other hand, to 
direct the public mind into tlie road of abject servility. Roger 
trange set up a paper, called the Observator, which served as a vehicle 
for the most outrageous libels on the princij)les and jiersons of the 
Opposition. Amongst other passages of a similar kind, he said that a 
citizen s skull was but a thing to try the temper of a soldier’s sword 
upon.” ( V^ol. ii. p. 10, 11 .) 

Let tlie reader coi;trast this state* of thintgs wdl.li the liorrihiv 
licentious eliaracter of our own pre.ss, and especially some of 
our monthly, diunral, and above all (would that the impiety as 
well as the political nuisance were spetalily stopped !) our Sini' 
day publications. Some of the hc.st informed statesimm of the 
age do not scruple to ascribe our chief disorders to the pt'riodi- 
cal press; intelligence i.s circulated so rapidly that in the course 
of a few hours a fact, distorted in the narration and accompa- 
nied with an unfair and inflammatory comment, is the common 
gossip of every village of the kingdom, and the minds of tlie ig- 
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iionint are heated and their principles sapped by party figments, 
Uie impression of which is never wholly erased, even if the dis- 
ingenuous artifice should be at length discovered, fn the mean 
time the poison spreads, and the peophi are taught to think 
themselves abused and oppressed, and to throw a load of indis- 
criminate ol)lo(piv upon all who do not enter into the d(isigns 
of the factious oracles to which they are instructed to refer. 

Take amuher feat urc! of contrast b(',tween the two periods, 
Jiameiy, in the conduct of our (U-owiKid heads towards foreign 
priiie(‘s. 'fhe whole n‘ign of (Jliaiies I!, is one plot against his 
country, lie was a hireling in the pay of Lewis of France, 
and tluu’e was no work which he would not do for ade(juate 
wages. Though In* knew that the two things wliieh Ins ])eople 
most hat(;d wtu e Fraiiet* and |»opery ; he eliose t lu'se lor the 
idols of ins alfection, and cared not what llritish interest he 
sac'iiiieed at the slpiiu! of his adoration, lie w.is even content 
to c'lijoya ({(‘grading pc^nsion from Lew is, m olde r that lie might 
Ik* inde.pendiMii of his parliament. J-et t!ie reader weigh the 
following secret article from one of ('liarles’s trcaities with the 
Fn Mch king as givi n by our author : 

“ Article 2. The King of (ireat Britain is convinced of the truth 
of# the (.’atliolic religion, and resolved to make his declaration of it, 
iuul to reconcile himself with the church of Koine, as soon as the af- 
fairs of his kiiigilojii sliall he sufficiently established to permit him. 
lie has i very reason to hope, and to be persuaded from the affections 
and from the iidelitvol’ his subjects, that uoiTe of them, even of those 
Oil whom (iod shall not have yet so abundantly shed his grace as to 
(lispose.lhein hv tin’s august example to be coiu'crtcd, will t‘vt‘r fail in 
the inviolable obedience due from all pe»^ple to tlieir sovereigns, even 
of a different religion. Xevertiieless, as there appear sometimes tuv- 
huleiU and re.stle&s .spirits, who endeavour to di.4iirh llie^ public tran- 
(juillity chiefly when thi^y can conceal their evil designs under the 
plausible jiretext of religion, His Britannic Majest}/^, who has nothing 
more at heart (after the resjiose of his conscience) than to establish 
that wbieli the mildness of his government lias procured to his sub- 
jects, believes that the best means of preventing it from being dis- 
turbed is to be assured, iu ease of its being required, of the assist- 
ance of His Most Cliri.stian Majesty, who being willing, on this occa- 
sion, to give tile King of (treat Britain indisputable proofs of the 
sincerity of his friendship, and to contribute to the full success of a 
design so glorious, .so useful to His Majesty, and even to the whole 
Catholic religion, has promised and promises to give, for this pur- 
pose, to the said King of (heat Britain, the sum of two millions of 
livres Tournois, of which half shall be paid three months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of tlie present treaty, &c. and the other 
lialf three months after. And further, the said Most Christian King 
hinds liimself to assist Ills Britannic Majesty with troops to the num- 
ber of six thousand, if necessary, and even to raise and maintain them 
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at his own cost and expense as long as the said King of Great Britain 
shall judge them to be necessary to him for the execution of his de- 
sign. And the said troops shall be transported by the ships of the 
King of Great Britain to such places and ports as he shall judge most 
fit for llie good of his service ; and from the day of their embarkation 
shall be paid as aforesaid by His Most Christian Majesty, and shall 
obey the orders of the King of Great Britain. The time of the said 
declaration of Catholicism is left entirely to the choice of the said 
King of Great Britain.” (Vol. i. p. 51, 52.) 

Well might such mon as Lord Iluss(‘ll ft'cl it nect'ssary to 
contend for their country under a system of maher.satiou like 
this. There was ample room for constitutional jealousy, when, 
as appeiared from various symptoms, llu' parlianu'iit and the 
country at large were to be subjugated to the virtual (‘oiitrol of 
the king of France, who, in addition to money, was tosu[)ply au 
army to enslave the nation. ItAvas to oj)p(>sr‘ this base [)ro- 
ject that Lord Russell left the tram(iiillity«of pri\ate lihj to 
mingle in the political conteiuions of tlie etuintry. We should 
be grieved if some of those wlio are so fr(‘e in ([noting the exam- 
ple of tliis einineni person, had so good a cause for meddling 
with state affairs. Amongst all the charges levelled at oiir pre- 
sent rulers, a corrupt aiul stipendiary connexion with foreign 
courts has never been suggested. 

Another remarkable distinction is obs(‘rvable between the 
a^e in Avliich Lord Russell lived and our own,-.-lhe purity ol’ ju- 
dicial administration. ^The dependence of the judges upon the 
Crown (for the abolition of whic^li we are so deej)ly indebted 
to our late revered Sovereign), and their corruption and palpa- 
ble injustice, were among tW principal causes oftlie evils*whicli 
have been stated. The laws were so disgracefully administered, 
tliat Mr. Fox, in liis historical work, remarks, that tin; reign 
of Charles ll. is “ the mra of good laws and bad government. 
The abolition of the court of wards, the repeal of the writ de 
Jieretico (omburemh^ the triennial parliament bill, the estal)lish- 
rnent of the rights of the House (d* Commons, and, above all, 
the glorious statute of Habeas Corpus, liave induced a modern 
writer of great eminence to fix the year l(i79 as the period at 
which our constitution had arrived at its greatest tlieorclkal per- 
fection; blithe owns,” (continues Mr. Vox) that the times 
immediately following were times of great practical oppres- 
sion.” The cause of this we may trace in a great, perhaps a 
paramount d(‘gree, to the perversion of justi(3e. We turn with 
disgust from the barbarous mockery of legal forms which cha- 
racterised that age, the* disingenuous stratagems of prosecu- 
tors, the* barefaced perjury of witnesses, the partial conduct 
and insulting speeches of judges, and often the oppressive and 
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illegal interference of the crown. Lord Russell's own trial 
was, upon the whole, conducted as impartially as any thing 
of the kind in those anomalous times ; and his noble descend- 
ant, himself, allows that he seems to have met with fairer 
usage than he was entitled to expect.’' Tlie execution of this 
illustrious victim was indeed afterwards denominated in the votes 
of the House of Commons, at the accession of William, “ a mur- 
der;” hut we must allow for the warmtli of language which 
that body w'ould naturally feci disposed to employ after the 
revolution, for tliosti wlio had suflered in defence of the privi- 
h'ges winch ihioj were then beginning to enjoy under a wise 
and cfjuitable monarch, and of which their own Bill of Rights 
was the kev-stonc. It w'ould have been generous, or indeed 
but justice, iu Charh'S to have; pardoned Lord Russell; hut 
w’c cannot wonder, considering lh(' character of the jjarlies, 
and under the c’vrcumslanccs of those violiuit times, that he 
dccliiu'd to do so. I^)rd lJusscll was avowedly bent to oppose 
his measniH’s, and aftirmed that the king and his brother should 
never succeed in tlieb- ])rujects for establishing popery and arbi- 
trary powt'r, without wading through his blood. And if the 
evidciu'c 'nroughl against him on his trial was true, which Charles 
might assume, as it was confirmed by the Ncrdict of a jury. Lord 
Russell bad aliH-ady (mtered into a plot and insurrection against 
bis goveinment, and perhaps his life; and seemed pre- 
[)are(l to go all lengths for effecting his avowed purpose' of ex- 
cluding .lames from the throne. But admitting these, and any 
other palliations wdiicli iiiav be de\ised, it is certain that Lord 
Riiss<‘il siirti^ed under a severe sentence, and douhth'ss an un- 
justly obtained verdict ; an(l it must not be forgotten, as Mr. 
1 m)x ol)seives in blaming TIuim‘’s account of (’harles’s conduct, 
that the judicatiirt* was muh'r tlie iiiHuence of tlu* ’Prow'n ; and 
bv the (h()\\n called u])on to receive llie “ delv'stahle evidence ” 
which sealed Russeirs doom. But (‘veii had the proceedings 
in tills single instaiu'e been perfectly legal ami eijuitahli', there 
wau’e trials and executions enough ihroughout the whole reign 
(thel^arl of A rgvle’s for instance, and Sydney's among many 
others,) ol a kind (o prove the gross pervi'ision of law' and jus- 
tice w hieh then prevailed. Hampden’s tine of 40, 000/. for the llye- 
liousc' plot, lor wliicli poor l{ussell sutiered capitally, but which 
<'ould not, even w ith all the instruments of injustice, be brought 
home to Ham|>deii in the shape of high treason, was a strong 
instaiKM* oC the inicjiiitoiis proceedings of the royal brothers.. 
It was the largest tine ever imposed by tlie court, and amounted 
to perpetual imprisonment. Tin* Tories W’ere not however ex- 
clusively to blame in the pvrvers?on of public justice, for the 
Whigs fully shared their guilt; especially in the muuerouti 
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trials and t'xecutions took idaco idr tlie Popish plot, in 

which JuuKnitable scene the latter party were chietly concerned. 
Mr. I'ox, himself, ventures to blame Lord Russell lor his con- 
duct relati^e to one of* the victims on that occasion. We have 
no doubt, however, that Lord Hassell tally believed the exist- 
ence of the plot, and acted IVom lujiicst conviction, as in liis 
clyino- avowal he avers himself tolunc'done. He also denied 
to the last all knov»h*(lc,e of iIa; witnesses having* hetoi tempted 
either with bribes or thre ats. The Whi^- part of the parliament, 
in many instances, wreaked their veiuj;eanci‘ upon persons for 
an alledjj!;(‘d (aime, when it waswi‘ll kmjwii the leal otli'iicc 
was hav inii; disa|)pvo\ed of their proceedIn|:;s on (»tlier subjects. 

AYc liave alluded to these cireumstanees chietly with a view 
to iiidiKcvair readirs to contrast tl\(‘ judit ial |)ruceedint;s of 
those tiimswitli our own. Iii all (pu'siions Ixitween tin* crown 
and the subject, our judges in tin* [iK'seih day, as well as onr 
juries, are j:ut only unbiassed on tln‘ side of anlboritv, l)ni 
usually, where tlic scabs appear ctpccOly pois(‘d, tlirow tlu' 
turning; wt'io'ht into that of the weaker j)arly. 

We cannot forbear also to mention, as anolher remarkable 
contrast Ijetwecu the times of Cliarles 11. and our own, the 
great ditferciKMj heiweeii the charaelers and stations in bit* (^)f 
the stale ]>risoners of tlnj two periods, Wluai wo h(‘arof nobh'- 
men, bi.shoj)s, and (nher peisons of emliitiit station and elia- 
racter, being eoiilined in prison for alleged state otrcnei s; and 
jsee such men as Ku^soK brought to the* scaflbld for their poli- 
tical conduct, a natural piesuii]pli(m arises against tluj govi'iii- 
ment that j>rovoked sueJi illustrious opposition, '^ic conspira- 
tors in the present day are* the very dregs and ruMise of man- 
kind. 

W'ewill wiention but one point more of contrast, tin* dif- 
fereiKU! of tom? and language currently held hy tlie sovereign 
to his parliament, fii the time td' (diarhs the Second it was 
ulteriiately tliat of fawning rerpiest or irritating lehuke. I’he 
reader has oitly to compare the following i xtraet from a speed) 
of Chuiles w ith tlic frank, conciliatory, respectful, yet piincdy, 
language, vvhich, in modern days, is pul into the lips of the 
•soveieign in addressing the Houses, to be struck with the dif- 
ference between the two periods. I'he whole speed) is an 
excjuisite specimen of arbitrary dictation and mock majesty, 
mixed with latent fear and impotent threatening. We agree 
however with onr author that it is, in some respects at least, 
flravvji up with “ great art and judgment.'' 

** My Lords and Gentlemen : — The unwarrantable proceedings of 
the last House of Commons werfe the occasion of my parting with the 
last rarJiament; for I, who will never use arbitrary government my- 
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sell’, ani resolved not to suli’eritin others. I am unv/illing' to mention 
particulars, because I am desirous to forj^et faults ; but wliosocvcr 
shall calmly consider what offers I liavc formerly made,^and what as- 
surances I reiu'wed to the last Parliament; bow i recommended no- 
thing so nmcli to them, as tl;e alliances 1 bad made lor ibc pres; rvation 
of the general peace in C'bristondom, and the further i‘xaminalion or tlic 
Popisii plot; and how 1 desired their advice and assistance cmicerning 
the preservation of Tangier; and sliall then reflect upon the strange 
unsuitable returns made to such propositions by tuen llial were eallcd 
together to consult, perliaps may wonder more that I hail piicience so 
long, iliaii tliat at last ] grew w’oary of their procc‘eding^. 1 have 
tliought it necessary to say thus nmcli to you, that I may not have any 
new occasion given me to remi mher more of the late mi.-ca.rriagc s ; ;t 
is as much my interest, and si* -ill he as much my care, as yours, to 
preserve tlie liherty of tlie subject; because the crown can luver t)C 
safe when that is in dangi'r; and 1 would have you IIkl ul.-e he con- 
viiieed, that neithiu* }our liberties nor propi*rtiis can subsist long, 
vtheii llie jusc rigfits and prerogatives of the crown r.re iiiviiued, or 
the honour of tlie govAamicut brought low, and into disreputation. 

1 let you sec, by My nilling this i^iriianient so soon, that no irregu- 
larities in Parliament shall make me out ol love with ilu*m ; and by 
this means offer vou another u}>portunity ol providing lor oiu* security 
licre, by giving that counteuaiicc tind protection to our nelghhours 
»Aul allies, whicli, you eaimot hut know, lliey expec* trom us, and 
extremely stand in need ol’, at this instant ; and at the same time give 
one tviili lice more, that I have not neglected my part to give iliat 
gemral satisfaction ami security winch, by the Idesslng of (mil, may 
he attained, ii’you on > our parts bring suitalile dispositions towards it ; 
and tliat the just eare you ought to have o! religion be not so managed 
and improved into unni-eessary fears, as may l)e made a pretence lor 
changing the foundation of the gov eminent. I hope the example of 
the ill success of former lieats will dispose you to a better temper, 
and not so nmeli to inveigli against what is past, as to ^!Oiisider what 
is best to he done in tiie present conjuncture.’’ ol. i. p. itiO ) 

The s|)c(‘ch goes on to refer to the sui)ji‘ct oi the sueeessioii 
to tile Throne, tiui most imporfunl of all iiiuineiitous ipu?s- 

lioiis wliich at 1 liat time agitated the eoimlry, ami tlie one on 
whieli Lord Ifussell exerted himsidl in parliament iiue«e tiiau 
on any other. At first, indeed, he had hemi averse 1o tiu* abso- 
lute* exclusion ol James, and wished only for tlie mildei mea- 
sure of limiliiig Ins power. Tlie comparative iiu'rits of these 
two nu*asures not only caus(‘d wiirm debates at tlie time, but 
have furnished a frintful subject of controversy ever since. 
Cdiarles repeatedly stated to his parliament that he was very 
w illing to adopt any plan they should suggest tor removing the 
fears of the people 'relative to a Popish successor, except that 
<>f destroying tin* monarciiy itsdlf, or cutting oil tlie regulai 
sueeessioii. llow^ far lie would have performed his promises, 
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and how fur James himself would have felt inclined to submit 
either to his brother or to parliament, can only be conjectured 
from the general character and policy of the Royal parties. 
Too probably in the case of Charles — 

- - - — I Ease would recant, 

“ Vows made in pain, as violent and void/* 

Lord Russell, as we liave intimated, w as at first for the modi- 
fied scheme ; but whetiier that lie became inllamed as he pro- 
ceeded, or that the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of se- 
curing the Protestant faith and civil liberty, in case of the ac- 
cession of James, presented itself to his miiul more forcibly as 
he contemplated more fully the circumstances of the ease; 
certain it is that he at length became omi ol‘ the most strenu- 
ous advocates for complete exclusion. It is said that wlu n tho 
bill passed the Commons, and Russell was appointed to carry it 
to the Lords, he ran away with it in his lifind in spite of oppo- 
tion ; though inauy members of the Coiuinons wislied it to be 
kept back a short time longer, not thinking the Lords suflicienlly 
prepare(L Finding they could not withhold him, a number 
of them aeetmipanied him; and when tlie bill was delivered 
‘‘gave a mighty >>hout.” It was thrown out of tin* IJousi* of 
Lords by f)4 members to 30, on whieli oecasion Lord Russell 
is said to have exelainied “with a violence,’’ adds onr author, 
“ very unusual to his iiajure : ” — “ If my own fath(*r had been 
one of tlie sixty-four, 1 snoidd ha\e voted’hini an enemy to tin; 
king and kingdom.” The Commons, in res(‘ntnieiit, withheld 
the supplies ; Lord Russell jiaving dec lared iu the debaU*, that 
“ whenever the King should free tinj House* from the daiigca- of 
a Popish successor, and remove from his council and |)la( i‘s of 
trust all those that were for the Duke’s interest, he should be 
ready to give all he hud in the world; but till then a vot(* of 
monev would only have the eifeet ol‘ destroying themselves 
with their own hand.” Lord Rnsselfs dying dVclaration given 
to the sheriff upon the scaffold, shows the gnmnd upon which 
he acted. “ If,” says he, referring to tin* limitations proposed 
by Charles, “ they were sincerely oHined, and had passed into 
a law^ the Duke w'ould then have been excluded iVorii the power 
of a King, and the government be (jiiitc altered, and little 
more than tlie name of a king left. So 1 coidd not se(* either 
sin or fault in the one, when all the people were willing to admit 
the other ; but thought it better to have a king with his prero- 
gative, and tin; nation (*asy and safe under him; than a king 
without it, wliich would l>reed ^perpetual jealousies and a conti- 
nual struggle.” 

The residt of the exclusion has happily proved as favourable 
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to public liberty as TiOrd Russell himself could have wished: it 
is however but fair to remark that there would not have been 
the same equity in excludinj; James by anticipation, as in set- 
ting him aside when he had violated his coronation oath, and 
thus proved himself unworthy to reign. Lord Russell and his 
friends could not assuredly foretel, however shrewdly they 
might norjectiirr, that .lames would attempt the subversion of 
the constitution, either in church or state. It was well, there- 
fore, that he had an opportunity of show'ing his iut(;ntioiis be- 
fore he was finally displace d. 

Our author has given some iiitoresting passages from the 
debate to which the exclusion bill gave rise, "fhe great im- 
portaiu'o of this measure, which was afterw ards adopted at the* 
revolution, w'ould justify longer extracts than we liave room to 
<»rt‘oid. The friends of ihc meaMiie urged that cvciy Other ex- 
pinlienl was incapable ol* reacliing the case; and that if the 
Duke of York should cjicc become king, lui w'oiild have siudi a 
command both of tin; army and the reveiuui that he would be 
cnabhid to put in clfod his long meditated plans for subverting 
our frt‘c Protestant constitution. A memb.'i* of the name of 
Seymour eomnuaited wltli some ability, as follows, on the other 
sid(i : 

‘ Sir, I must confess,’ he said, ‘ I am very much against the bring- 
ing ill of this bill : for 1 tliink it a very unfortunate thing, that, wliereas 
llis Majesty liatli proliihited but one thin[|only, we slioiild so soon 
fall upon it. I do not see tliere is any cause why we should fear Ro- 
jiery so much as to make us run into such an extreme. We arc as- 
sured there can be no danger during Ili^ Majesty’s life; so, upon an 
impartial examination, we shall find there can be no great reason for 
ap})rchensioii after his death, though the Duke should outlive and 
succeed him, and be of that religion. Have we not had great expe- 
rience of Jiis love for this nation? Hath he not always squared his 
;4Ctions by the exactest rules of justice and moderation? Is there not 
a possibility of being of the C’hiirch, and not of the Court, of Rome? 
Hath he not bred up his children in the Protestant religion; and 
showed a great respect for all persons of that profession ? Would it 
not be a dangerous tiling for liiin (I mean in point of interest) to offer 
at any alteration of the religion established by law? Can any man 
imagine that it can be attempted without groat hazard of utterly de- 
stroying both himself and family ? And can so indiscreet an attempt 
be expected from a prince so abounding in prudence and wisdom? 
Rut though wc should resolve to have no moderation in our proceed- 
ings against Psipists, yet I hope we shall have some for ourselves. It 
cannot he imagined that such a huv will bind all here in England, or 
any in Scotland ; and it is disputed whether it will be binding in Ire- 
land: so tliat, in all probability, it vill not only divide us amongst 
ourselves, but tlie three kingdoms, one from the other, and occasion 
a miserable civil war. For it cannot be imagined that the Duke will 
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submit to it; and to disinherit him for his religion, is not only to act 
according to the Popish principles, but to give cause for a war with 
all ihc Catholic princes in Europe ; and that must occasion a standing 
army, from whom ♦there will be more danger of Popery and arbitrary 
government, than from a PopEh successor, or a Popish king/ (\^ol. i- 
p« 21G—218.) 

Hampden s chiel argum(*nt in lavoiir of the bill, luul which 
our noble viutlior (l(‘iioiiiinatc.s the l)cst ground upon which it. 
could be placed, was tliut the principles of Popc'ry tend to the 
alteration ot ihe government and religion of this natioji, and to 
introduce “ superstition, idolatry, and a fon'ign arbitrary 
j)OWcr. ^Ir. Pox’s rctisoning on th(‘ Mibjc'cl is that “tlu cjnes- 
tiuii ()l what are to be the [)uw(‘rs of the crown, is of inferior 
iinportaneii to tlrat of who shall wear it ; " so that excluding* 
James Stuart was a slighter* and less imjiortant innotatiuuon 
the constitution, than admitting him and ahridgiiig iii^ power. 
'‘ If tile people,’ Hr. 1\)\ argues, “ hii the sovereign, and the 
king the delegate, it is better to ehange ih(‘ l)aililt than to in- 
jure the (arm ; hut it llie king* be the pn^jaietor, it held r the 
lariu should be imjiaired, nay, ])'art of it destroyed, than that 
the uliole should pass oven’ to an usurjier.” VVhj shall only say 
upon this, as we luu(* not space to go into iht; (pu'stion, tha|. a 
simile is nut necessarilj an argimunii. TIh' most sc li m-. objcjo 
tioii to the measure in our muirh, would have beam that it was 
virtually reiidcTing tlio mo’MU’iiy elective instead of hereditary, 
and thus giving courtteiiaiute to ihoxe iiijunous principles 
which ui late years lia\e so greatly agitated societv. It is sel- 
dom safe to argue resp(‘cting the “ lights oj iiian,” ah ovo ; we 
must contemplate rights as they actually exist in civil society ; 
we must also balance one man’s rights with aiiotlier’s; Ibr a 
Mauchestev manutaciiurer or tradesman has as great a “ right” 
to be ju’olected in his j>ers()naiid juopertv, and in ihn exercise 
of liis calling tree from intimidation, as a Manchester radical to 
assemble his mughljours to hear sjieeches and sign petitions. 

It is soiiie relief to the succession of painful scenes which 
characterized the age of Charles the Second, to rettecl that 
there was probably much retired virtue and private traiujuillity 
existing in the kingdom, and that many of the public disasters 
fell but lightly on those who were not immediately exposed to 
the storm. Itussell’s own family scene, was one of exijuisiie 
attractions. We could dwell on it with melancholy interest, 
but must pass it by for the present 'as we may have occasion 
in another number to introduce to our readers an original vo- 
lume ot Letters, by Lady Russell, lately publislied, and which 
display a picture of connubiat aiul domestic felicity of the most 
simple and touching kind. The reader will, how'ever, be pleased 
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wiili sliovl specimen from the volumes before us. !t is IVom 
Ludy Russell to her husbaiul, dated S(‘ptember I3()tli, ibSl : 

“ To .see any body preparing and taking their way to see what I 
Jong to do a thousand times more tlian they, makes me not endure to 
suffer their going, witliout saying sometliingto my best life, tliough it 
isakiiul of anticipating my joy when we shall meet, to allow' myself so 
much before the time. Ikit I confess 1 feel a great deal, tliat though 
1 left London with great reluclancy, (as ’tis easy to persuade men a 
wunum does,) yet that I am likely to leave Strattoi» with greater. 
'J’lie\ will tell you how w’cll 1 got hither; and how well I fomul our 
dear treasure here. Your l)03Mvill please you; you will, I think, find 
him improved, tliough 1 tell }ou so lu fore-hand: they fancy he wanted 
you ; l“or as soon as 1 ali .jited, he followed, calling Papa : Imt I sup- 
pose ’tis the word he has most command of, so was not disobliged b}" 
the little fellow, 'fhe girls were in remembrance of the happy 29th 
ISt'pternher, "- and wo dnmk your healtii afua- a red-deer pye, and at 
iiigliL tile girls and I ^Jupt on a sackj)(i.‘‘Set ; nay, master would have his 
room, and for heat burnt his fingers in the posset ; hut he iloesbut rub 

llis hands for it f do propose going to m3' noighhour \Vorslu3''.s 

to-day. \\ oulu lain he telling my heart more things, — any tiling to be 
in a kind ol’talk with him ; but 1 believe Spencer stays for my dis))atch. 
He was willing to go early; but this w*as to be the delight of the 
morning, and the support of the day. Tis written in bed, thy pil- 
low at niy hack, win re thy dear head shall lie, I hope to-morrow 
night, and iiiuny more, I ivuM in his mercy, notwithstanding all our 
tMiemies, or ill-wishers. Love and be willing to be loved b3', 

IL lU]j,si:i.L.” (Vol. ii. p. 2,3.) 

^idu* author’s access to fuiiiilv paptns, with his /eal in iiives- 
liiiating and ueiebing w lialevri* could l)i' Ibiiiid in print relative 
to his illustrious ancestor, have encj)led Idui to gi\(' a copious 
and pt'i'idiarly interesting account of his life, Inal, and chasing 
S(‘cne. ’I'lu' j)rinci[)al ucciirnnices an* loo woW known as histo- 
rical facts to need our reeapit ulation. With regartl to the i\\c- 
liouse plot, at least to Lord llusseH's alleged concern in it, we 
do not diiler niatcM’ially i'rom our author that the consultations 
ill which Lord Russell took apart, related to the means of re- 
sisting the g()\ eminent, but that no plan of rebellion was aii}"- 
v^ ise mat ured ; " — we mean by Ins Lordship, for we think it quite 
ch'ar thatsome unjirincipled agents in iliat conspiracy were for 
caiTying matters to any excess. Our noble author having ac- 
quitted his ancestor of the crime of high treason, proceeds to 
examine “ how far he was justified in ( oiisulting and debating 
on the practicability of raising an insurrection ; and alter a re- 
view of the circumstances of the times, defends him on every 
other ground but that of jirndeuce the people not being then 
I’ipe for such a scheme. In;illca|Ses of resistance to govern- 

* Lord Kii!ibcU*8 binh-day. 
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ment^ remarks the noble author, prudence is more, perhaps, 
than any other, a moral duty ; for by a mistake in calculation, 
the lives ot thousands may be hazarded, and the chains of the 
people more completcdy rivetted.’’ We could imaoine that 
when his Lordship perused this sentence he had in his eye the 
celebrated declaration of Mr. Fox, before-mentioned, except, 
indeed, that Mr, Fox contra-distinguishes '"prudence^' and 
** morality,’’ while his Lordship juakes the one the measnn' ot 
the other. Against sentiments of this kind, especially at a 
ieverish moment like the present, we cannot too strongly pro- 
test; we look iipon them with abhorrence. I’l’cmbling for the 
i)tatc of the country and the aspec.t of the times, we led the 
necessity of exhorting* all classes of society to inculcate in 
others, and to practise tiiemsclvcs, the sound, Christian, and we 
hesitate not to say vnnsiituhonul doctrine, tliat submission to 
nuthority is an affair of duiij as well as expe()i(*m‘y. 

We must pass over Lord Russell’s filial with a single excul- 
patory passage from his Lordship’s address to lh(‘ canirt, wliich 
our aiitlior lias cojiicd from tlu^ original manuscript in Lord 
Russell’s hand-writing, endorsed by Lady Riissidl “ My Lord’s 
own-hand ; — concerns liis trial : ” 

‘‘ To aiiJswer, in bliort, what is laid to my charge, I do in tlie titst 
place declare, that I Iiave ever had a heart sincerely loyal and atlec- 
tionatc to the King and goverinnent, (wliich I look up to as the best 
of governments,) and luive always as fervently wished and prayed for 
His Majesty’s long life, ajf'any man living,” 

And now to have it intimated, as if I were agreeing or abetting 
to Ills murder, (I must needs say,) is very hard ; for 1 have ever 
looked upon the assassination* of any private person as an abominable, 
barbarous, and inhuman tiling, tending to the (lestriiction of all so- 
ciety ; how njucli more the assassination of a prince! which cannot 
CMiter into my ilioughts without horror and detestation : especially 
considering him as my natural prince, and one upon whose death 
such dismal consequences are hut too like to ensue. An action so 
-abominably wicked, rash, and inconsiderate, tliat none but desperate 
wretches, or mad men could contrive. And can it be believed that, my 
circumstances, and the past actions of my life considered, I should be 
capable of being guilty of so horrid a design ? Certainly it cannot.” 

“ As for going about to make or raise a rebellion; that, likewise, 
is a thing so wicked, and withal impracticable, that it never entered 
into my thoughts. Had I been disposed to it, I never found, by all 
my observation, that there was the least disposition or tendency to ic 
in the people. And it is known, rebellion cannot be now made here 
as in former times by a few great men.’’ 

‘I I have been always for preserving the government upon the due 
basis, and ancient foundation; ^nd for having things rcdres.sed in a 
legal parliamentary way ; always against all irregularities and inno- 
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vations whatsoever ; and so I sluill be, I am sure, to my dying day, be 
it sooner or later.*’ (Vol. ii. p. 59, CO.) 

Every possible effort was made by his affectionate and Jieroic 
lady to save his life ; the king and the duke were petitioned, but 
ill vain. The act of petitioning was against Lord llusseirs 
own wisli, but be did not choose to afflict his wile with the ajp- 
pearance of a haughty silence towards liis sovereign ; though 
he reinarkiid to Bishop (then Dr.) Burnet on the sidiject of his 
petition: “ This will be printed, and will Ije selling about the 
streets when 1 am lianged.” lie would not however yield in 
any article of his opinions to save his life ; lie streiiuoiislv, but 
modeslly and with great gentleness, iesisti‘d the efforts of llis 
friends and spiritual ud\isei>, Buniel and Tillotsoil, tO induce 
him lo acknowledge that resistance was unlawful, though 
Imoyed up w ith the liope of jiardon in cast; of compliance. His 
wif(‘, tliiit incom})aral)le woman, in whom wen; united firmness 
and ten(l(‘riit‘ss, of tlu‘ most melting affection and the most in- 
flexible ])rinci])le, su|ti)orted him in his imprisonment, as she 
had heroically assisti'd him during his trial, and never, by the 
slightest intimalion, urged him to sacritici; his sincerity fur the 
sake of Ids fde, or of those lie loved far better than life itself. 

The w'(‘ek whiclt elapsed betwet'U his trial and execution was 
chiefly (‘luployed in drawing up u paptu’ containing an avow^al 
of Ids principles and conduct. Every sentence was deeply 
wtdghed, and sulmdtted to tlie criticisms of Dr. Burnet, who 
puhlished the jounial of his c(>uversati®ii, Tlie AV’obiirii MSS, 
contain other intt;restiug particulars. 

Of his own death, he spoke with calniuess and deliberate resig- 
nation. He often said that lie had passed over the best part of his 
life, for he had lived two parts in three ; and lie could not think that 
the remaining third would have been as comfortable as tlje two former 
had been, lie told his wife that he was so willing to leave the wwld, 
he was even willing to leave her. Yet upon receiving a letter from her, 
when lie first w ent to the Tower, concealed in a cold chicken, he had 
said that lie w as at that moment above all earthly things ; above Lieu- 
tenant, Constable, King, or Duke.” 

“ When alone with Dr. Burnet, he spoke with the greatest serious- 
ness. He said, that, as for death, he thanked God, that as a man, he 
never w as afraid of it ; and did not consider it with so much appre- 
hension as the drawling of u tooth. But he said he found the courage 
of a mail that could venture in the heat of blood, w^as very different 
from the courage of a dying Christian, and dying in cold blood. 
That must come from an inward peace of conscience, and assurance 
of the mercy of God; and he had that to such a degree, that though, 
from the first day of his imprisonment, he reckoned he was a dead 
man, it had never given him any sort^of trouble. He added, that God 
knew the trouble he Iiad becuin some weeks before, when his son was 
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ill, had gone nearer his heart, and taken more of his rest from him, 
than his present condition liad done ; and that he liad had a cholic a 
little while before, which had so oppressed liis spirits, that he saw 
how little a man could do, if he came to die in such a manner ; where- 
as lie had now' all his thoughts perfectly about him, a)id had no other 
a{)t)rehensions of death than being a little ga/cd at by bis friends and 
enemies, and a moment s pain, 'riiough he had been guilty of many 
defects and failings (amongst which he reckoned the seldom receiving 
the sacrament), }et, he thanked (iod ho had a clear conscience, not 
only in relation to the })ublie (in which he had gone so sincerely, that 
he was sure he had nothing to answer for but sins of ignm*ance, and 
some indecent discourses, in which he had been geiu rally more guilty 
by hearing them, and being pleased with them, than by much speaking) 
but in relation to all his other concerns. (Vol. ii. p. 89, 91.) 

He C 'iiki not n'adily suppress his scorn for tlie infionous 
Lord llwvvard, wiio bad lu'en his betrayer, and had ijiionned 
against him, and (prohiihly by perjury,) taken away his lif(‘. 
[ic said, ho would not injure liimifit were i 'a his power; hut 
ho tiould not help ti'iiiikiiig very ill (d* Inm and despising him. 
Burnet satisfied Ins coiiscienoe by {|!iolini: lu him the fiftetaith 
Psalm, with a view to shew that it is lawful to despise* a vile 
person. Ho felt no diHieulty in writing n h‘tt(‘i to the king to 
be presented after liis death; for, he said, that though In* ne\er 
did any thing whieli In^ thought contraiy to the royal inti‘r(‘st, 
he luid used matiy ruillcrios and other indeeeiit expressions, for 
which he prayed Ood t<» idrgive him, and for wdiieh In* r(*sol\ed 
to ask the king’s jnudofr. His pre))avafion for (h*ath, and his 
last intcj views witli !li'^ wife and eliildren, jj\nst not be passed 
over. 

“ Friday being the day he had fixed for receiving the sacrament, he 
determined to pass the day as he would have done the Sunday, hud he 
lived so long The sai'ranient was him early in the morning 

(his servant receiving it with him) by the Dean of Canterbury (Tillot- 
son.) After he had received it, the Dean asked him if he lielieved all 
the articles of the Christian religion, as taught by the church of Eng- 
land. He answered, “ Yes, truly.’' Then he asked him if he forgave 
all persons, d'hat he said he did from his lieart. Then the Deantolil 
him, he hoped he would discharge liis conscience in full and free con- 
fession. lie said that he had done it. Upon which tlie Dean left 
him; and Dr. Burnet, in the course of the morning preached two ser- 
mons to him. In the interval he told him, he could not pretend to 
such high joys and longings as Dr. B. had spoken of, but on an entire 
resignation of himself to the will of CJod, and a perfect serenity of 
mind. He said he was sometimes troubled because be had not those 
longings which were felt by Mr* Hampden, a friend for whom be bad 
great kindness and esteem. Mr. Hampden had a few days before, 
given hiAi, from Mr. Baxter, liis. book of Dying Thoughts, then lately 
published, from which he derived great comfort. He said he was 
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much concerned at the cloud which seemed to be over his country ; 
but he hoped his death would do more service than his life could have 
done. After dinner, he signed the copies of his paper, and desired it 
might beseiittothe press, lie then received a few of his friends, and took 
his leave of his children. On this occasion, tlie fondness of a father did 
not prevent him from maintaining the constancy of his temper. A 
little before he went to eat his supper, he said to Lady Russell, ^ Siai^ 
and s/ff) xvil/i nir ; Irf as cal onria.st carllili/jin^d l(n\rlaer.^ lie talked 
very cheerfully during supper on variou.s subjects, and particularly of 
his two daughters. lie mentioned several pa.s.'^ages of dying men with 
great fi\‘edoin of spirit; and when a note was sent to his wife, con- 
taining a I'lew' project for his preservation, he turned it into ridicule, in 
such a inimiuT, that ihost* who were with him, and were not them- 
selves abh‘ to eontaiii their griefs, w'crc amazed. 1'hcy could not 
conceive liow lii.s heart, naturally so tender, could resist the impression 
of tlu ir sorrow, in the day time he had l>le(l at the nose, omvhich 
he said, ‘ I shall not now li t blood to divert thi'^ : that will be done to- 
morrow.’ And when it rained hard that nigiit, he said, ‘ Such a 
rain tomorrow' will spoil a great .show', wJneli is a dull thing on a 
rainy day.’ ^ 

llelori' lnsv\ifo h‘ft him, lu‘ toi)lv her by tlK‘ luind and Silidj ‘ TlliS 
Hesh y(Mi now feel, in a few' hours, must be cold.’ At ten 
o’clock she left him. lie kissed her lour or tive times; and she so 
goverru’d lier sorrow', as not to add, by the siglit of her distress, to the 
pai.n ol* separation, 'flius they parted, not with sobs and tears, but 
with a eomposeil silence: the wife wishing to spart' the feelings of 
the lui.sb.nul, and the Im.^band ol' the wife, they both restrained the 
I'Xpn ssion of a grief too gi\at to he relieved by utterance.’ 

“ W'lirn she wais gojie he said, ‘ Xow the bitterne.x> of d'iath is 
j)ast.’ Ami he then run out into a long di.seourse concerning her, 
saying, how giaat a blessing she had been to him, and what a misery 
it would have been to him, if she had dot had that magnanimity of 
s])irit, joined to lier tenderne.ss, as never to have desired him to do a 
base tiling to save his life. Whereas, what a week he should have 
])usse(l, if she had been crying on him to turn informer, and to be a 
Lord lloward!” (Vol. ii. p. 9S — 1(X).) 

Jlis views of etiTiiity were solemn and alleciing. He spoke 
with grcait animation of the jk'u pro-NjU'ets wliich would open 
upon the soni on snddetdy qiiittiiig this world, u hieh lu‘ com- 
part'd to a blind man cimched for a cataract; “ hut what.” he 
said, “ iftlu' first tiling he saw were the sun rising!” lli.> calm 
^leep tlu* niglit before his execution, and from which he had 
not awoke when Dr. Hnrnet entered Ins room in the morning, 
is among the most exc|uisitc lomdies of tins deeply pathetic 
liistory. We could havt' wished our author had given us. as a 
<‘om|)anion to this alleetiiig jMirtrait, the jiarallol ease of the 
I'iarl of Argyle, more especially as he might have doin' it by a 
liassage of dot'p pathos from his fa'^ourite author, Mr. Fox, and 
uiie wliich does honour to the heart of that statesman. The 
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story must be familiar to all our readers. Arj^yle, thoujrlt 
the fatal sentence had been passed, dined as usual, and 
conversed with his friends; after which, retiring to his cham- 
ber, he fell calmly asleep. While he was in bed, a member 
of the council applied for admittance to his ])resencc, but was 
told he was asleep, and had desired not to be disturbed. 
Disbelieving the account, the door of the chamber was 
thrown half open, and there he beheld, “ enjoying (says iMr. 
Fox) a sweet and tranquil slumber, tlie man who, by tlie doom 
of him and his fellows, was to die w ithin the space oi’ two short 
hours.” Struck with the sight he hurried away, and hiding 
himself in the lodgings of an acquaintance who lived near the 
spot, he flung himself upon a bed with the appearance of a man 
suffering under excruciating torture, ills friend, concluding In- 
was ill, offered him wine : “ No, no,” lie exclaimed, “ I hut will 
not help me; I have been in at Argyle, and saw him sleejiing 
as pleasantly as ever a man did within an hour of eternity : hut, 

as for me ” “ W^liat a satisfactory s[)ectacle,” exclaims 

Mr. Fox, “for a philosophical mind, to see the oppressor, in 
the zenith of his power, envying his victim ! What an acknovv- 
ledgment of tlie superiority of virtue ! What an aflecting and 
forcible testimony to the value of that jieaco of mind which 
innocence alone can confer! We know not who this man was; 
but when we reflect that the guilt which agonized him was pro- 
bably incurred for the sake of some vain title, or at least of 
some increase of wealtjj, which he did n,ot want, and knew not 
how to enjoy, our disgust is turned into something like conqias- 
siou for that very foolish class of men whom tlu' world calls wise 
in their generation.” — are almost angry with ourselves for 
wishing that Lord Howard had also been introduced to his vie- 
tim under similar circumstances. 

We must'pass over the particulars of the last awful scene in 
which the sufferer was so supported by religion, that Burnet 
attests that he saw no change in his looks, and that there was 
no trembling, though at the moment in which he looked, the 
executioner happened to be laying his axe to his neck to direct 
him in giving him the fatal stroke. 
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Art. X. — A Si/slem of Education fo7‘ the Infant King of Rome, 
and ot/ni' Drnrit Pt inccs of the RIood, diaicii up bij the im- 
pevia! Council of State, n ith the Approbation, and unde)' the 
persona! Superinfendance, of the Ej/uperor Siapoleon. London. 
L;K-kii»i;’toii iind (Jj). 1S2(). Svo. j>p. l7o. 

CjjO llin)iifj;li nil tlio ])i*e(licabk‘s/’ < \cln'nus a schoolmaster, 
anxious (o prompt tlii^ lardy t;‘cuiu.> and invention of a dull 
pnpil in th(‘ consinicl ion of a tlicnu'. Wa can Imnestly assure 
onr rca(](;rs, that wo have* tj;()nc iliron^h all the prodicablos” 
relative' to flu* woik be lore' us, without acepiiriiiL;; tlu' iiiionnation 
which i\iay l'<‘ < \[)c< to(l at our hands. Wo ha\o asked in 
dlU' lorii\ ir/io Us author, and ir/tal ir^ its ul)ject, uud Iv/iCU 

it was \v niton, ami u'hovfojy [\ was drawn up, w itlioiit obtain- 
inj^' any more proci.'^' luror.mation than that convoved in tlic title 
P'a^o, and whie'lMs no inionmUion ;it all. Such ol‘ our iX'aders 
as ha. VC a taste I'or j#ol)!eiu.>, inav aeconqiany us throin^*h the 
sino^ular oi)seni ities oi‘ lh('se pa; 2 ,os, '\\hi(di, for our beltei edifi- 
cutun, are ;^i\en botli in i'n'iich and hmiLtlisIu but a ^Toat part 
of A\hich we ha\e found more ditilcult to eoinprehend than 
“ (low nriuht heathen (iri-el..’’ 

• Let Us ;j^o back to tile title [vai;(\ «nul (^xtract its information, 
MU h as it is, drop 1)\ drop. We llu're find a, very 1‘amiliar 
phrase eniplo\ed i!) a ver\ w w '<('Us(* : ‘‘ A St/ston oi' Edu- 
eati(Ui,’' mean*- “ a thin <4 trf shreds am’ [ratclies;’' a eolhictiou 
of hints and eni^inas, political and mciaplivsical, without or- 
d(‘r, or eoinu'x'ion, or plan. All tl\at \\r can colli'ct really >y.s- 
teniaiir is an attempt to make, by dife (*oursc of art and artifice, 
a w ell-aeeom|)lishe(l tyrant, liaply, should fortune prove in a 
j)n)|)ilIons mood, “ a .'>eeoud Napoleon.'’ 

This “ Systeiii,” v,v are next infornu'd, was drawn up for the 
“ Infant Kin^’of llome, and otlun* Inxmoh Princes of the Blood.’’ 
Who these other jirinecs an\ or were to have been, we are not 
told, but eonelude they were put do\\U by anticipation, and 
were rct'koned as imperial chickens Ix'fore (hey wen* hatched. 
TIu' experinu'nt was, howiwer, in ihe iirst instance to have been 
tri(Ml upon tlie “ inlant Kino* of Bonu*.” Writers have differed 
remarkahly as to tlu' time when tlie edimation of a child should 
<*oinmt‘nee. Rousseau, if we recollect rij^hlly, would begin 
not only physical, but moral and e\eu intellectual education “ in 
ennabnItsE Others would trust these things to nature,” and 
allow a eliihl to pick up its religion and priiiciplej?, and even 
to learn to rciad and write, as ducks learn to sw im, or black- 
birds to w'I)istle:” we beg pard'^n, ducks and blackbirds are 
taught thi'se accomplishments by tlicir anxious parents, and 
with some invasion of their infant rights and liberties, 
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Miss Appleton, the amiable authoress of Private Edu- 
cation,” in another work of her’s just published, and entitled 
‘‘ Early Education, or the Management of Cliildren considered, 
with a Vi(‘\v to their future Character,” has shewn very clearly 
that much may be done for the ultimate benefit of a child by 
atfention to minute circumstances in its very infann/. Her 
uork contains many valuable suggt^stions, and well deserves 
perusal, though it is somewhat long, and enters into tOO many 
trivial details and anecdotes, faults from which those justly-valued 
pid^lications On nearly the same subject, the “ Hints on Nursery 
Discipline” of Mrs. Hoare, (for why should we conceal her 
name any more than that of ln*r benevolent sister, AHs. Fry ?) 
and the Hractic'al View of Christian Education in its early 
Stages,” by a higlily-respected gentleman, who, although well 
kno^vii, cljooses to be anonymous, are exempt. Motht'rs and 
elder sisters will, however, probably thank Miss Ap[)Ieton for 
these litth' details, which we critics blame^,, and from which 
they may h arn how to com|)ort themsej\'es with due pro|)riety 
to their infant charges from the dangerous period in VNhich (luiy 
first become enamoured of kittens and lighted candles, to the 
time when the rudiments of the future charact(‘i* are clearly 
developed. Miss Apjileton lias devoted a chapter to a ailahgne 
raisonnee of childnm’s books. She does not, however, appear 
to have been very favourably situatial for (jxecaiting this part of 
her task, having depciuhal on two or thr(‘e booksellers to send 
her down into tlie country what they thought rigid. S In', has, 
in consecpieiice, omitteo some of the best little works in tin', 
language, and has substituted for them several second-rate |)ro- 
ductions. Her recommendations are, however, gem rally wry 
good; but we are credibly infonnerl, that she labours under 
great literary disgrace in the nurserv, for her remark, that “ Tfie 
Baby’s Dani'e,” in the Miss Taylors’ Rhymes,” is proh pndor! 

very silly.” 

We do not jnofess to be accomplished judges of these grave 
matters ; but as liabies,” we suppose, must be danced and 
sung to, we are luimbly of opinion that Miss Taylor’s metrical 
quarU tte is a very wholesome s\d;stitute for the voluble non- 
sense wdiich nursij.s are accustomed to [)our into the ears of 
children. It violates no rule of syntax or prosody, wliich is 
more than can ba said of the nursery rhymes ” of our ancestors ; 
and the assertions contained in it, namely, that the subject of 
the expf'rmient capers,” and crovvs,” and dances,” at tlui 
proper part ol‘ the cadence, is to the full as probable, and rjuite 
us elegant, as tliat ‘‘ Mother Hubbard went to her enhhardf 
{scilicet, (ui|)-board,) or other rhymes which Miss Taylor |)ro- 
bably had in her eye, and fnteiided to supersede. \Ve have 
not touched upon this subject, without mighty fears respecting 
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our dignity, and should not have ventured upon it at all, but 
under the safe conduct of the infanl King of Rome/' and the 

imperial council of state/' and with the approbation, and 
under the superintendance of the Kinperor Napoleon." 

We have no means wliatever of judging whether these parties 
were really tln^ authors of the strange production before us. 
Ail that the anonymous editor informs us of on tin* sulSject, is, 
that “when tlu; imperial family was obliged to abdicate the 
thiono, the manuscript, with a great variety of state pvipersand 
original (iocuments, wliich had been deposited at St. Cloud, 
fell into the hands of a gentlcnnaii ?/;Ao //wv enriched his counfty-* 
men with mam/ things of a similar nature ^ The name of this 
heiii'factor to his eountrv, tliis Iconmn arida natrixf is not 
added; but we are very suspicious of productions from such 
prolihc sources. We must not, however, forgel to add, that 
tile newspap('r ad vgrtiseuu'ut which announced the work, stated, 
what tlu- preface* does^not mention, that to olwiate doubter 
suspicion, “ tlie original manuscript of tl)is extraordinary pro- 
duel ion i> deposited at tlu^ ])ublishers, wdu'n* it mav be seen.'’ 
“ My great grandfather,” said an Irivsh witm-ss, l^uilt that 
wall willi liis own hands, and if your lordshi)) does not beliexo 
iny word, there is the wall still in existence to speak for itself* 
Of tlu‘ probable authenticity of the work our readers will be 
able to judge from the remarks and extracts which wo may have 
oe(o>ion to produce. 

Tin- pul^lieation is ushered in by a pndace from tl)e pen of 
tlu* <*(lit(‘r (!r translator, iu which he aserih(*s tlu- “ extraordinary 
events’’ of llonaparte’s life, “ rather to tlu- peculiar circum- 
stances in which lu- was placed, than to a depravity of morals, 
or to any grea'I superiority of genius.” On tliis statement we 
should he inelinecl to remark, that no eiincurrenee'of circuui- 
stanees ctudd have placed Bonaparte in the situation of Em- 
piiror of Frane(‘, and conqueror and arliiter of the continent, 
without the imion of a eonsiderabU- portion of tlie two other 
ingrt-dients which an* iiu-iilioned as scarcely entering into his 
(‘liuracter. jD(*pravity of heart was indispensable for a man 
who was to wade through injnstiei* and cruelty to a throiu^; nor 
was talent, at least of a certain sort, less necessary in order to 
<liscovt*r tht^ ht conjunctures of circumstanees, to plan mea- 
sures, and to fathom and guide men of various passions and 
interests, so as to render every thingsubservient to the purposes of 
his jiersonal ambition. Bonaparte possessed undeniably that 
siiecies of talent, which, in any society, (except, indeed, among 
truly wise and virtuous men) would have made liim a leader. 

was prompt, daring, and intre^pid; he could be cool and 
insinuating; and could assume a port and gesture well cal- 
culated to command, intimidate, or nersiiade. The multitude, 

. o 2 
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and especially soldiery, are not awed or coiieiliated (‘itlier by 
the mild(‘r virtees, or by what are usually called e.eiiius aiul 
talents. It u as said, doubtless with ^reat truth, of l5oniipart(*, 
ill the certilicate given of his conduct by the professors of the 
Tuilitary eolU'ge of Brieime, when lu* \\as about fifteen years of 
age, that // cat a^sczfoihle dans Ics c\ arises (I'agrcntcnf^ el pour 
le Lalin^ oh il int hni que sa qualrirnic l)iit in talents of 
anotlier sort lie ciMjaiolv was not defKMent. llt‘, in ibis n'SjU'ct. 
greatly res('inble<l Olive r (hoiuaell ; n(*illu‘r of these, men knew 
much of the agreniens'" of lif(‘, Init botli had an (‘\traordinary 
power of (Ii^ i]c.v into tiu* minds of‘ nuMi, aiul nioiihhng them to 
their pinpose. The work hefoiv us (hn elopes some, of tho 
secret apparatus liy \\hi('h this ellcs-t wiis prodaeeii in tiie case 
of Bonaparte; “ ////ye>r/*/.s// and / 'nor are in ri* i-('connnended,’' 
justly remarks the* t'dilor in hi^^ pr(‘fa( (‘, “ as the nost effect iial 
ijH'ans of governing t he world.” Th(‘ bof)k, ,therefoi(‘, vvlu'tlun 
COmposc*d by llonapartc* a.nd his counci kpr no{ , is certainly con- 
i^isteut enough with tin* well-known ])rin(‘ip!es o{‘ that “great 
man.” 

Till! work liegins, prea'cr^ds, and conc!nde> witii tlu! most 
abject flattery to tlie ihnju-ror — liatfiu’y so gross as remhu’s the 
iiuthenticitN of the hook sus’picious ; or at least u'oulil do so, if 
73onaparte's far-famed cati'ciiisni and otiu r v/orks, whiidi un- 
doubtedly Z/r/rZ his sanction, had not lieim drawn nj) in exactly 
the same sjiirit and jK-^rly tin* sanu' tmins. What could iwim 
3ihipoleori himself say to thi! foilowiing passa.gx* with.wdiich thi; 
volume commences ? 

“ In the empire exercised hy God over kings the principles ought to 
be found, which shall regulate the education of the princes of the 
blood of Nayoleoii, fornied at once to obey and to cannniand. It is 
necessary they should }ield obedience to him as lo (lod, since it is 
God ivlio conducts him. 

“ A king of the blood of Napoleon, ])roud of the genius to which 
lie owes his royalty, ought to find no Iiss gratilication, in the being 
supported, directetl, and governed by that genius. 

“ Under the inliuence of great eoncejuions every thing becomes 
great. ‘ Thou dcairest to make use of my arm?' said a philosopher 
to Fate: ‘ Take it. — 'fliou dcsircst my son? There he is.’ — 7'lie ])hi- 
losopher knew', that Fate would either lead or compel him : and is it 
not equally manifest, that Napoleon compels whalever opposes him, 
and leads whatever submits to his will? 

This preliminary being settled, we shall next say, tllat he who 
has mastered tin? age in which he lives, so that nothing dares to resist 
him, may in like manner command the future, imposing the penalty 
of impotence on all those passions, by which the future might be agi- 
tated : he alone is entitled to prescribe the political principles of the 
education of the princes of liis blood. 

“ Nevertheless, as man is properly the subject that we must first 
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imdcrstand, and out of wliicli must be formed man the sovereign, let 
us endeavour to collect the ideas, which appear the best adapted to 
raise tlie man to the elevation of the king.” (P. 1 — .*5.) 

Tliiit Bouiiparte, as the head of his own family, had a right 
to coiidiirt the education of his c-hildren as he |)leased, we are 
<|uile despoUc emmgh iu our |)riiK‘ii)les to admit; nor do we 
<loul>t that he was w(dl qualified to form a worthy successor to 
his ‘M'onr ])lanks of wood covered wiih AcUet,” as he himself 
once (UdiiK'd a lhr»>ue. \V(‘ must he allowed, however, to doubt 
how far ‘"Cod coudiuled him,’' unless by that term be meant 
Jiipiu r. .h.)\e, wv kiHjw, on classical authority, had a very effi- 
uav of comluctini;" men to their downfall, in much 

(he same niauner as lloiiapartc* was condiicled in tlie latter 
stages of his career, in which tht* dci/icufut'' {ho ru/t 
prnlc/r ’ ol that lablcd deity S(*(‘nicd v(‘rv' closc lv allied. Ibit 
the subject is loo awful ibr a jc'st. “ Dint tjni Ic nwduiir"^ 

Nay, not onl\ docs (mhI conduct him, but even sliares Ins ado- 
ration whii him. “ KiH'eling daily lx fore (dod, and before the 
^Inineof (he llnijierin', in; (the Lilipnliaii ])riiice) i;i\es Muitto 
his grat it ude, le^peet, and Io\(*,” (P. ‘dS.) And ag'ain (sauu^ 

paLie), “ N.ipohs (1 i>th(‘ Jupilc’’ w ho (‘(jindlv disposes of a blade 
o^ grass, and tlx* suo.m solmnn award ol )e..'4iee, (“udi in its diu; 
time;” hat for t lie lu'ight, llu* e\tra\ x^anee, tlu' Ihnnn TInilr 
()l impiety, blasj)lu‘in\ , and sheer i»()nseii>e, take th(‘ follow ing 
paralli'l hetwt'cn IJoiiapartv' and tlu' Di itv. 

hVom sixteen to ('iglitcen every thing begMVs to unfold itself; 
every tiling fennenis in the young pupil, the iniiul, the lieart, and the 
senses; whence arises a sort of indocile inebriation, that renders him 
hard to he taught. Put Cod and the Tuuperor will calm this stormy 
[leriod, if lie lia\e hc’eii taught from infancy to how at their names. 

What a resouree in tiu: education of our ]U’inees \\i.‘ have in two 
altars, and two niajesiies, that form the soul of it! a divine majesty, and 
a human m ijcsty, iiuisible and visible at the same time, rewarding and 
punishing in lime and in iteniity. — 'ro\\]iat a pitch will you raise nature, 
wliat will you not obtain from it, when you have such lofty means? 

“ We shall ere long liavc hut one hook, tlx* Commentarii's of Napo- 
leon ; not such, as if he would deign to write them hlmseli’, hut sucli 
as fame lias jiresented them to the admiration of mankind; and we 
shall learn it by heart, never to (juit it. 

“ Ciod and the Emperor will be the inexhaustible subject of our 
compositions ; it is from these sources we shall diTive the talent of 
writing things w orthy of being read, till we aecpiire the power of doing 
things wortiiy of being written.” (P. 4-7, 4vS,) 

We thought, on (irst reading this passage, that by the "" otlier 
3iiaji*sty,” was seriously meant the “Apollo Belvidere ;” and 
that the harhxpiiii emperor, not cdiitent w ith being, as we have- 
seen, a Jupiter Tonans, incrined to emidate his graceful rival of 
Parnassus. The way in which the work speaks of the Apollo 
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Belvidere, and the matchless lessonr. to be learned from it, 
naturally led us into this opinion. IVo symputlietic reader can 

f eruse the following passage v/ithout feeling how deep an injury 
ranee has sustained by the restoration of such inimita])le works 
of art, and without mingling his tears with those of the Parisi- 
ans, who justly deprecated an event not less injurious it seems 
to the moral dignity and good goveriimeut of the nation than 
mortifying to its pride. 

Dazzled with the sun, go and see tlie Aj)ollo, and be not weary of 
admiring it: art has produced notliing equal to it in beauty. 

“ But before your pupil may be capid)le of exalting his mind to the 
height of this masterpiece, let him see it freijuently, and allow the 
charm of tlie model to operate on the imitative propensiiy of the child: 
assist its influence, and you will soon see the infant placing himself in 
the attitude of the Apollo, and endeavouring to assume its noble air. 

“ But when age and your lessons have imparted lo him a feeling of 
all this statue inspires, 3 011 ma}^ make him comprehend the great pow- 
er of the turn of the head, of attitudes, and if forms; which the artist 
felt so profoundly, that lie has surpassed all mortal beauty, and made of 
him a god. Do not lorget the foreliead, that beams encouragement on 
the good; the mouth, that repels the wicked with disdain, and the arm 
that punishes him. Divine whole! giving at once lessons of the sub- 
lime and graceful, of strength and majesty; ennobling in proportiomas 
it is contemplated, and still alfording improvement, could the beholder 
remain always admiring it. 

‘‘ But if nature do not correspond to your greatness ; if she refuse 
to model your frame, so to render it consonant with tlie views of the 
fate assigned you by your birth ; let your eyes be fixed on those divine 
lineaments, and endeavour to reproduce them.” (P. '20—22.) 

But we are anticipating let us revert to the beginning of the 
work. “ The first object,” it is remarked, of this education 
will be to lv«iow how to lose lime judiciously;” by which oddly 
constructed assertion is only meant tliat the period of infancy 
and childliood ought not to be burdened with intellectual pur- 
suits, but to be employed in giving a healthy and robust frame 
by means of exercises and games.” Napoleon, if he had any 
hand in the treatise, vvas certainly very wise in this arlich; of his 
system, for a precocity of intellect is never favourable to the full 
and perfect developement of the powers, eitluu* of body or mind. 
Hie public is much indebted to Mr. and to Miss Edgeworth for 
their w holesome suggestions on this subject. It is an essential 
part of their system that a child should not outrun itself; that 
it should not read and converse fluently before it has ideas 
commensurate with its vocabulary, or unfold its infant mind in 
an exhausting luxuriance to the injury of its physical powers. 
** A man who during whole life could never write any thing 
that was worth reading would find it but poor consolation to 
fefiect that he was in joinlng^hand before he was five years old.” 
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“ The memory of the phenomenon of beino; able to read ])efore 
other cJiildren can artlc.ulate,” adds Mr. or Miss Edj^eworth, 
‘‘ would remain only with his doatin^* oTandmotlier.’^ 

Our In-enrh preceptor has, it seems, two mi<^hty advantages 
in his system; for human nature we are there taught is, in the 
first instance, a spotless sheet of wliite paper, and on it may be 
written with th(» greatest ease the <‘hara(‘ters of pcM'fectibility. 
“ FI iHuis suflisi' (pie. riiomme soit Zio//, pc rj'i^c tilde." Wc could 
almost fari(‘v tliat this part of tlie sysbmi had been wrought in 
the loom of Mr. Owem, of iVew Lanark; w itli this diifei (Uice, 
however, that iNIr. Owen s(‘eius to think this natural goodness 
of lu'art nnivt'rsul, and without e\ee[)tion, wh(*reas tluj Lrench 
sag(‘ allows that “ the good and the had ar(\ in tlieir coimnence- 
ment, men happily ar uuliappih/ consfiiutcil hy nalure. or wis(*ly or 
absurdly direclecl hy their instructors.'^ The original is more 
expressive; “ liien^ui mal nes, bieni.u mat gouvernes.” But, says 
tlu‘ hook, and s(^ say ^\e, “ Arretons ces generalites enough 
of tlu'x* g(MU‘ra]ities ; and, let n^^ go on to tiu' next page, wliere 
we lind Bonaparte and his co\iiicil morali/.ing in tlie most 
touching maniKT upon the amiable virtu(*s. “ Man, a creature 
with a thousand vveaknesse^s, is neviT move strong,” tlity ox- 
ckdm, “ than wluai he irnplori's; his striaigth lies in his good- 
ness, and his sympatliy." Two prineiph‘s govern tin* w’orld 
love and fear....... For oursehrs (Bonaparte' lotjuitnr!) tvho 

iuiUne fo the principle of love^ we shall^say with tlie poi't,'* 
Amialile man! and his son, too, what an infant prodigy must 
he hav(; been to merit the following description: “ It may 
b(; that nalurt* has endowed your pupil with a genius above 
your forci? to direct it: it may be that instead of falling to your 
lot to exciti' and animate it, you may unfortunat( I*' bring it 
down to your own level.” Oh, beware of committing an in- 
tellectual murder!” 

As an illustration of a child remh'red “ hat(*ful and hope- 
less" by injudicious treatment, the ceh'brateil Duke* of 
Burgundy is mentioned. The name of that Marcel I us gives 
vibration to a string which has no unison xvith tlie key-note 
from wdiich it wais struck. It is ipiite refreshing to turn 
from the miserable jargon of wretclu'd nudaphysics and worse 
morality of this “ Innierial Council of State,” to i\\r wise, 
manly, and Christian instructions of a Fenelon. I^et the reader 
figure to himself the Infant King of Home,” educated on the 
principles of this treatise, (happy for him to have been early 
removed from the contagion!) and contrast the pride, the ty- 
ranny, the hypocrisy, wdiich such a system of royal education 
was calculated and intcnde.d to tester, w ith the ingenuousness, 
the really noble spirit, and the Christian piety of that celebrated 
prince, whose premature death France ne>cr recovered. We are 
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astonished that the author o" authors of the wovk before iis 
could summon the etiVuntery to alliidi? to a name vvhi(*h should put 
to the blush almost every ])recept in tlu*ir pa^TS. l)id Feiielori 
teach the infant duke to worship “ (h)d and the kino/' or to 
gaze upon a statue to impreve* his moral principles'? Inmeloii 
found his pupil proud, passionate, tyrannical; so furious, sayi; 
a French author, tliat “ it was fearetl the very veins of liis l) 0 (ly 
would burst." lie looked upon men as atoms, with whom he 
had no similarity \vliat(n(‘r/’ But how dilferent his character 
when moulded by the (Christian instructions of that (‘luinent 
preceptor! Tin* principles upon wliich In* was led to act may be 
inferred from sucii of his h'tters as yet remain, lb' writes, for 
instance, to his tutor, in 1701, after Ibnr yc'ars’ st'|)aralion, 
caused by th(^ intrigues of those who (ould as little ri'lish, as 
dare to imitate, the pi(!tv of that apostolic, diviiu*: “ At last, 
my dear archbishop, a fa . uurable opi)ortunitYj)r(^.-Nents itsedf of 
breaking the silence in wliic'h f ha\{M(*maint‘d four u'ars. J 
have siittered many evils during that period : hut one of the 
greatest has Ixmui tlu; imposr^ibility of l(‘lling you what I havi* 
felt for you during that time, and that your misfortiim^s oidy 
increas('d mv friendshi]) towards you instead of weakening it. 
I look forward with real jih.'asuni to the tiim* when I shall lx,' 
able to sec: you again; but I am afraid that tune is far distant. 
We must commit it to the will of (lod, Irom whose great mercy 
I am continually re(xji\ing mwv testimonies of Ins grae('. I 
have been often unfailliiVd to him since 1 saw' yon last, but lui 
has been always graciously pleased to n'C'all me to him, and 
thank God, I lra\e iu\er l)een wholly ih'af to iiis \oie(‘. For 
some lime past J have, I think , kept myself w ith greater sue.eess 
in the path of virtiu*. linplort' of liim his grace to continu me 
in my good jH'solutions, and not to peiinit nu' to become bis 
enemy again, but to t('aeli me biins(*lt‘to do bis holy w III in (‘V(‘ry 
thing." 'fliis was the a])|)ro\('d old fashioned way of making 
good and great men, befon* the invention of the nu>re compen- 
dious one of effecting it by tlu; contemplation of statues. The duke 
writes two years after in tlie same strain : “ 1 still preserve my 
desire of being devoted to (jod, and 1 think it grows fuiulanu'n- 
tally stronger, but it is thwarted by many faults and much <lis- 
sipation. 1 entreat you, therefore, to increasi; your ))rajers for 
me; 1 liave more need of them than ever, being still tupially 
weak and imperfect. I feel it every day more and more. I look 
upon that feeling, however, as from God, who never wholly 
abandons me, though 1 often feel myself indolent and indifter- 
ent, which 1 must endeavour to overcome by means of his 
grace,” Well might Feneloii Exclaim, on receiving tin' news of 
the early death of Ids interesting jmjiil, whom he loved with the 
affection of a pannt, ‘‘ Every tie is snapped asunder; nothing 
now holds me to the earth.” 
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Cut wo, must return to the work before us; from which we 
extract a passage indicative of its theologt/. 

Vague achuiration at the sight of nature, previous to understand- 
ing it, and without being able to satiate himself with it, is one of the 
royal dispositions, that announces a mind capable at some future day of 
ferment ing, and resolving itself into feeling and intellect. Jt is the 
germ of that religious spirit, without which there is no religion, and 
also no futurity; aud if we must have at least tlie hope of futurity, to 
connect Heaven and Earth, and excite the hjftiest thouglits, as well as 
the ino>t pka.>ing expectations, let us liastc n to cultivate in the royal 
child this gta-iii of his own liappiness, and of* that of his people. 

Man re([uires a future: whate\er some niiiy say, it is necessary to 
Jiini. A throne is not siilhcu nt to fill the mind of a king ; and it is 
Ijccause he p<'rceives a void, that lu* is eitlicr restless, or falls asleep 
(Ml it. 

A future is necessary to glory as well as to wretchedness, to those 
who suffer, as well ;is to those who are happy: hut what is futurity? 
merely an a])yss of doubts, a word without meaning, unless religion 
give it one, by lilling the heart of man with a hope that satlsiies his 
desires. 

This is tlie lire cimcealed in tlie embers ; but let us place no fuel 
on it. W'e will say liowever with the law', that ever) religion profess- 
ing to believe in a (iod, ouglit to be protected; and the more so, as 
ilfe (iod of a nation arrived at maturity is no longia* the (iod of its 
3muth.’‘ (E. 17, IS.) 

Wo fi'lidtale those of our n'adirs who can fully understand 
this strange passage. A vagiu' admii^rjon oi‘ natnn*, it s('(*nis, 
is till* genu i»f religion, and without it theie is ncillKU* rcdigioii 
nor fill MI it V. We thought it had been very widely recognized 
upon the contiiKMit that ridigiou unj fuinrity consist ni ecirtuiii 
prot iioeuinces of llu' sinciput of a I'iuisvuuhlv living , — that is, a 
Ix'ing c‘iido\M'd witli certain knobs and ceribral de\ cdopenu'nts 
not ionnd in the lower animals! But it seems the craniologists 
an* mlstukeii; religion and futurity are nothing more nor Irjss 
than vagiu* admiration of thd works of \atiire. Wc* now begin 
to understand what Lord Byron \iu‘ant when luj asked, in the 
third canto of his (Jhikh' llarolde, 

‘‘ Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me, and (f mij soul, as i of them?** 

To b(i sure thuy are; and not only it seems a part, ot th*' ‘^soul,” 
but the sum and subslanct' of “ religion and liiturity” also. — 
There is, however, in the preceding passage (fiir in spite ot the 
absurdity of such scmtimeiits ihi^y toiieli upon subjects which 
constrain us to be, serious) a reHection which, it duly felt, would 
lead to better things. “ Alan reejuires a future — a throne is not 
suflicimit to till his mind — he pertleives a void — ho is restless or 
falls asliH'p.’^ Xow this very restlessness, this ‘‘ longing utter 
immortality,’* is itself one of the strongest proofs of a tiiture 
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state. Would the Almighty, as Addison finely argues in his 
celebrated paper on the immortality of the soul, have given us 
such desires never to be satisfied ? Would he have formed a 
being endowed, if we may so say, with an appetite for futurity, 
if the present scene is to be the boundary of his hopes, and the 
sole vera of his existence ? Bui if the idea of a future state is 
well founded, if only it be probable or possible, what becomes 
of such a system as that under consideration ? Is it to (iducate 
a being for futurity merely io expand his physical powers, and 
to give him the port and dignity of a king, but to leave him 
proud and ambitious, and the most consummate of hypocrites, 
in order that he may be the most despotic of monarcdis ? Can 
we wonder that, under such a system, “ contempt of death'' is 
next insisted upon as one of the principles most strongly to be 
inculcated in the mind of the juipil I IVot indeed the Christian 
triumph which regards death as a con([ii(3n‘d enemy, but that 
Culpable recklessness wdiich arises froin iiu're constitutional 
courage (“ le courage de temp(h*ameiit’') and “])hysical organi- 
2ation.” Vous finirez,'’ sav the authors, “ si son organization 
s^y pretc^ par fuire du me]ms de la mort!" If this were a pro- 
per occasion for such rellections we should feel incliiu'd to re- 
coniiiieiid the reader to contrast the principles ui)on which the 
Christian hero'' braves death, with the irrational, and worse 
than irrational, contempt of it, wdiich is here im* ideated. 
Death is, and ought to l)e, a subject of natural terror; it is only 
on the principles of the* Gospel of our Saviour that it becomes 
an unarmed enemy and oftemtimes a welcoilie friend. 

The second part of the work jiroceeds to the important article 
of*' Tuition.” The necessity of princes Ixdng well-informed in 
this enlightened age” is strongly insisted upon, as also of 
their acquiring habits of businejfs and thc‘ power ol* intt‘nse ap- 

E lication. “ Kurope,” exclaims the writer, “ is tired of i<ll(‘ 
ings;'the breath of life w ith whicdi Napoleon has inspired it, 
agitates its people and its monarchs.” VVe jiresume that lui- 
rope was as tired of restless and ambitions emperors as of idle 
kings, when it united its forces to expel the imperial cli(‘ss- 
player to amuse himself with a game at solitaire in Elba or St. 
Helena, in plvice of check-mating kings and “ castelling” their 
territories. The object of the tuition here recommended is 
pithily expressed in the opening sentence of the chapter. 

Princes! born to command, learn how men are to be com- 
manded.” The first thing w'e have already seen is to ensure 
a noble demeanour.” “ It is the aureola of exalted nature; 
it is the glory that surrounds and sympathizes with loftiness of 
mind.” ** Acquire,” add the^ authors, the mind of Apollo, 
and you will have his sublime air, if you do not possess his 
beauty.” But, above all. 
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Assist your weakness with the impenetrable veil of profound si- 
lence ; exeke a fermentation in men s hearts and minds at a distance ; 
perplex them, weary them, in a labyrinth of doubts and conjectures ; 
thus you will reign at least through hope and fear, and, if the philoso- 
pher escape you, have no apprehension, the people will be at your feet, 
and public opinion with them/' (P. 22.) 

The diiliculty of finding a preceptor capable of duly instilling 
all this into a child is represented as very great. “ Power 
alone can .sustain power ; the mind of Na])oleou alone is capa- 
ble of re])roducing itseli' in his deseondaiits. Who would dare 
to Jindertake a w ork so sacued and lofty, were he not sustained by 
his liand And again, ‘‘where shall we find a mind capable 
of acting as a conductor to the mind of Naiioleon i ” The system 
of education begins with exercising at tirst only tile body and 
the iiienioiy. Next come graceful and dignified reading and 
eiuiiieiatioji ; “ fn)m s( 3 ven to ten is the age of geography ; 
next succeed tin; elements of history and (-hronology. “ Of 
fun'ign language's/’ aflds the prei'cptor, I say nothing ; it is 
the })u.^iness of mirs(‘s to begin tluan, and of vakls dc cliambrc 
to go on with tluMii." Latin sc'Oins to be nearly excluded : We 
caiiiKJt do i‘\ery tiling : it may even be (luestioned whether the 
ljuiguage ofVirgd and Horace, should enter into the plan of a 
royal education.” Perhaps this prohiliiiion was intended in 
compliment to “ the ginrati'st of men” who nevertheless as w^e 
have heard was “ asscz foible'" as to Latin and polite accom- 
plishment.s. Geometry is to bi; diligently cultivati'd, because 
it “ exercises at once the judgment, the memory, and the ima- 
gination.” Not a word of its being useful in fortiticatum and 
enginetaiiig ; these W(‘re doubtless \)ut of the (piestion with so 
good and pacific a prince as the pupil of this system was iii- 
ttmded to become ; though to be sure we are told iiui subsequent 
jiage that “ the art of war is the art of kings/’ and that “ it is 
an Achilles that is to be formed,” and the study of Homer is 
strongly recommended ‘‘ in a translation (Dacier’s) which is 
executed with a taste so pure, and a beauty so perfect.” A 
smattering of tlie sciences is of course to be obtained, or the 
education wamld not be French, He is likewise to study arith- 
metic, “ because one can neither divide nor measure ground 
Avitliout it,” 

We proceed to the third part of this Machiavelian system for 
forming “ a prince.” This part is entitled “ Age from sixteen 
to eigliteen.” It is written like the former chapters in such an 
abrupt, desultory, salient style that we are constantly at a loss 
to discover either the import of single sentences, or their con- 
nexion with each other. The oftvious intention of this mode 
of writing was to imitate the well-known style of Bonaparte. 
If the author had cut his manuscript into thread-papers and 
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shaken them in a too'etlier, he could hardly have alighted 
upon any tiling’ more vague and incoherent than the following 
passage wliich opens the chapter. 

“ AGK FROM SIXTKKN^ TO KIOHTEEN. 

I hesitated to go on with this period : an unforeseen circuinstanec 
inspired me with confidence, and I resume tlie j)en. 

W ithout assistance the innocent must perish. His innocence, far 
from protecting liini, serves only to draw on liim oppression. Ihit if 
the good man, though under the protection of morality and the laws, 
be nevertheless exposed to this formidable hazard, when lie persists in 
his duty w’ithoiit considering tlie opposition of others — wliut would 
become of a king, if, neglecting wliat is done, to atlaeli himself only 
to \vhat ought he done, he rested satisfied with feeling indignation 
at it? — He must perish. 

“ Man presses on man, kings upon kings. Every one oppresses or 
is oppressed; and such is tlic three of oppression in this world, tliat 
he, wlu) is reduced to defend himself against it, is reduced to the con- 
dition of a prey, whose lot it is to he devoured. 

“ The truly defensive state is offensive w hen necessary : give your- 
self the power, therefore, of acting offensively. It Is in vain that Iiis- 
tory raises you to tlie clouds by trophies heaped on tropliies : the 
security of the future rots not on the glory of the past, lint on the 
sword tliat supports )ou, and ought never to (|uil your side. 

‘‘ 'J’he only resouree of ii king is in his amis, aUvays thivatcnning : 
man loves according to his fancy, hut his fears are as great as you 
wish to make them. A wise prince will moderate tlie fear lie inspires; 
but he will rely on it tdone, that he may depend only on himself. 

“ Returning now' to the ])eriod of from sixteen to eighteen, I shall 
proceed to establish what 1 liave said of it, that it is the time for 
strong things, and for the pK'nitude of instriietlon, addressed to the 

man so far as he is a king.’’ (P. 19, ,50.) 

hciniiiiig aw(l visiliiio* “ the Hotel of imalids,’’ are iM'xt re- 
comineuded, ns also reading “ Plulareli’s l/i\ ('s/' and thosi' of 
“ the great men of modern times,'" and ‘‘ alterwards those* of 
Louis XI. iM'fdinand IV. and Philip II." Tlum eoiues a scene 
most oxcjni.sitely ridiculous, invented “to t(*aeh compassion’^ 
and to ajiproximate the child sjioiled by fortune to other 
mortals."' VVe shall presmit it to our revulers. 

“ I will suppose then, without farther reflections, that a complaint 
reaches me of the prince having ill-treated a guaid, who liad led him 
astray at the last hunting party. The complaint is made in writing; 
I direct him to exculpate himself in writing. 

‘‘ I know before hand, that there is a mistake ; and that it w’as one 
of his companions, who ill-treated the guard, by whom be had been 
misled by my orders. 1 know, that the prince has reproved him for 
his violence ; and that he must astonished at finding himseif the 
])erson accused. 

“ He brings me liis justification. I perceive his heart revolts at the 
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charge, and spurns it; while at the same time I discern his magnani- 
mity. lie deiends himselt’ without accusing any one, and thus gives 
an air of constraint and obscurity to his defence. I remark tliis to 
him : he admits it, and is the first to desin*, that the guard shall be 
brought iorward. Thus I introduce the scene. 

“ 1 caution the prince, not to intimidate the guard, hut to speak to 
him calmly and kindly, as inucJi lor the sake of Ins own honour, as to 
put him at ease, and call fortli those i cue vocr^ of Lucretius, of which 
we laid spoken so often. 

“ On the other hand tlie guard, a man on wliom T can depend, rc- 
.solute, and well |)repari'd for Jtis part, enters with a resj)ect(ul and 
trainpiil air. The j)iince seated, 1 ask what pa.^sed. Tlu* guard rc- 
])eats his eoinplaint, and adds, that lie has had t!i(‘ honour of being a 
carbineer lor ti‘n years, and >liall never forgcl thi-., were lu* reduced to 
beggar}. At this word, heggary, the prince rises with miieh emotion: 

* That }on shall newer he, as long as I live he says to Iiini: ‘ But 
Jiow is It, that yon complain of me.'' You nmst have taken some other 
per>on (or me ; (el^ me haw I was dresseil.’ — ‘ ^'our highness had ou 
a grav coal.’ (Ilewastin fact, div.'-sed in gray that day), — ‘ lUit, in* 
short, vvliat d'vl I do to }uu ? ’ — ‘ You threatened me with your horse- 
wltip.’ — '!! — !!' — ‘^Ves, inonseigneur.’ — ‘It Is false!’ (in n pas- 
sion). — The guard sa}s uothing more, and withdraws, 

“ Left alone, J sa\ to him: ‘ AN'ell, prince, you have noticed tliat 
li-anquil air; \ou have Inaird that simple languagi', that tone of truth, 
lliat imtura.l sound of tlie voice — ’ He is in despair, and liis Iteavt 
rises against me; jm is indignant at seeing nie doubtful, and hesitating 
betweeti him and the guard ; me, who must know liiin, and ought to be 
more tiilly eouviiic<’d than any person, tl¥at he would have been the 
liist to accuse himself, it' he had committed the fault of which he is 
iiccu-'ud. His wordr liow rapiilly, and with eloqucnei': I say to him 
coolly, lliat time will diseovtr the ti^itli . ‘ Vls: yes; it will dis- 

cover it ! ’ lie .sayj. willi \eheinence, and wo separate. 

“ 1*111 I take onlv a few steps, before 1 return, and say to him with 
great coldness : ‘ How could you tempt the veracity ol^the guard, by 
assuring him, that, as long as }ou lived, he need not fear being re- 
duced to heggary — .\t these words, his head reclines on his bosom, 
as if appealing to it as a witne.ss of the injustice of the accusation. 
He goes out in the greatest agitation, and 1 follow him. 

“ 1 shall j^roceed no farllier with my description ; as this work is in- 
tended lor a mere sumniar} . I slrdl only add, that, if the j)lot of this 
little drama consisted in the conduct pursued by ii party really guilt}', 
the clearing it up would depend on Ins confession. 

“ All the skill in managing this alfair consists in knowing how to 
vary, graduate, and prolong the sulleriiig of the prince, to sucli a de- 
gree, that he may sulfer without falling into a passion; yet so far as 
.sensibly to feel the cH:i*ct of calumny on a man of lionour : and tliat 
Seneca spoke tlie simple truth, without exaggeration, when he said ; 
‘ There is no spectacle so worthy the eye of ilcaven, as a good man 
struggling against injustice and misfortune.* ” (P. 56 — 59.) 

We lire not aware wlio was the inventor of this sort of chicane 
in educatiun ; but it is to Rousseau that the world owes the 
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complete developeinent of the system. His Emilius is full of 
these paltry stratagems. If his pupil only asks “ what is the 
use of geography, or astronomy,” the book is instantly closed, 
the maps are rolled up, the tutor and his pupil sally out for a 
walk early next morning, the sage makes believe” to lose 
their way ; they are fatigued ; noon arriv(‘s, and they have not 
broken their fast; but luckily recollecting that geography had 
said tliat Montmorenci was south of the forest, and astronomy 
that the sun is at the south at noon, tlie whole allliir beams like 
lightning upon them; they arrive at home ; and the pupil values 
geography and astronomy to the last hour of liis life. The 
reader will recollect a number of similar incidents in Rousseau’s 
volumes; indeed it is almost a remark of c.ourse by that 
visionary author, in every conjuncture in which anything is to 
be taught, done, or suffered, “ I prepared the following arti- 
fice.” The writers of the imperial system before us have ser- 
•vilely copied Rousseau in this and some other respects without 
•possessing his genius. The very next page to that just r|uoted, 
contains a story of losing the |)upil in the woods, and k(;e|)ing 
him out all night, choking with thirst, and famished witli 
hunger,” but without any end that we can see to be answcu’ed 
by the experiment. Emilius did at least gain a geogni[>hical 
fact in exchange for his breakfast. 

Against the whole of this system evmy honest man must 
strongly protest. To teach truth by falsehood, and ingenuous- 
ness by stratagems, besides being immoral in its temlency, is 
as absurd as to attempt “ to extract sun-beams from cucum- 
bers.” We strongly recommend to the adminns of sucb arti- 
fices, Mr. and Miss Edgeworth’s excellent chapter on Truth” 
in their ‘‘ Practical Education.” It is one of the best clia})ters 
in the wholes. work, and takes up the subject, if not on high 
Christian principles, ;rt least on tliose of strong moral feeling 
and the dignity of virtue. They justly reprobate both Rousseau 
and Mde. de Oerilis, in this important article of education. 

There should be no moral delusions,” they remark, ‘‘ no arli-- 
Jivial course of experience ; no plots laid by parents to mak(‘ 
out the truth ; uo ’ lisleniug fathers, mothers, or governesses; 
no pretended confidence or perfidious friends ; in one word no 
falsehood.'' In fact such a system is as futile as it is iimnoral, 
for a child soon sees through these flimsy stratagems and learns 
to despise the inventor. “ It is in vain,” remarks Miss Jidge- 
worth, “ to expect by the most eloiiuent manifestoes, or by the 
most secret leagues ofFerisive and defensive, to conceal your 
real views, sentimerits, and actions, from children.” W(j may 
add that it is as unchristian arfvain to “ do evil that good may 
come.” How different the system projected for “ the infant 
King of Rome,” from that which was so benevolently and 
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wisely planned by an emineiy; country woman of our own for 
a Younp; Princess;” a systemworihy of herself to have devised 
and of a renelon to have carried into practice. 

We must pass lightly over the remaining lessons. They are 
mostly founded on tlie same system of laying a trap of adventures 
to elicit the necessary moral. For instance : “ pretending to 
he tired of their uniform way of life/’ the tutor ])roposes an 
excm^ion; the first day tiny find no lodging ; the second day 
thev an* without bread ; the third tluy are insulted; the fourth 
they rescue a drowning child ; who we presume was half drowned 
for the occasion as a part of the ^‘artiiice;” the fifth they 
arrive at home weary and fatigued;” ‘‘ but not without having 
given proofs of courage, a(‘([uired sonu* valuable knowledge, 
and conferred some benefits.” A “ justice of the ])eace,” before 
wlioin they had bei’ii taken in their rambles, “ trims out to be 
a distinguished man of lett(Ts;” and gives “ a spirited and 
amusing account vf our adventures in the newspapers." The 
tutor reads this (‘\'([uisye morcoau to the prince, ;ind tells him 
it is “ the first blast of the tniuipc't of fame.” After this 
oracidar s[)eccli In* says no more for a week; but gives the 
newspaper to the prince w ho reads over the account of his own 
good (praliti(‘s in secn‘t. His attendants in the meantime are 
d(addY assiduous ; all th(i world is charmed with his courage 
and liumaiiity ; jiersons conu* from Paris and the villages to see 
him ; and ‘‘ c liildrcn kiss their hands to him for having saved 
tile life of a child." “lavished with t^is conduct,” the tutor 
“ a(a*os1s him with an air of toiulorness/' as follows; “ Well 
prince ! W'hat says your heart?” To this very sensible question 
the prince replies: “ Ah Sir, what delight! If is pleasure of all 
ki)i(h (U a sort of pine-apple flavoured gratification we 

preMinu* ; and tlu'ii follow the most delightful mutual congra- 
tulations! Happy sage! thrice happy pupil! “He turns his 
lace aside to conceal liis emotion ; 1 clas|) him in my arms, and 
press liiin to my bosmii : ‘ Ah prince! 1 am the first of those 
whom you will make happy !’” 

Hut, would our readers think it ! amidst all these incentives to 
humility, pride and self siitticieucy break out in this hopeful 
prince. He piques liiiuself among his companions upon his 
excursion. Hut his sagacious master gives him the voyage of 
Columbus to read ; and imincdiatidv, oh the sanative properties 
of moral medicine ! — he devours it, and returns it ashamed of 
his own vanity.” But then the reader must remember that the 
tutor had the advantage of perfectible materials to work upon. 

The prince is next taken UT see the galley-slaves, whither our 
readers must follow him for a moni^nt. 

He hears the rattling of the chains and rings, that fetter, and 
couple together intentionally, the flagitious and the weak, the penitent 
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and the hardened sinner. He seo^ their chains fastened, while, 
crouched on tlie very irons that liold tlieiii together, tliey take tlieii 
meal of coarse food, seasoned with rancid oil, and always the same. 
He counts five thousand of these desperadoes, whose atrocious or 
sorrowful countenances terriiy the spectator of tlieir misery. (l\ 77.) 

“‘These wretches,’ Isay to him, ‘ are not all hardened villains; 
and arc not even those who are, capable of being corrected?' 

“ On this subject I inform him, that in the United States of America 
it has been attempted with success : and that no one is abandoned to 
his fate, but the obdurate culprit, on whom philanthropy has ex- 
hausted all its skill, and found all its endeavours frustrated. 

“ The sages ofthat country, refu'cting on the niUiire of the wicked, 
imagined they beheld in him merciv a machine out of order, and 
capable of being repaired. 

“ 'file sound sense, that had carried them so far, did not lea\e them 
there, 'i hey suspected, that depravity in man was nolliing more than 
the last term of a series of misibrtniies and bad babits, continually in- 
creasing ; and that this series might be made t.o decrease and turn 
back. ^ 

“ Struck with this idea, they endeavoured to derive IVom it the 
means of cure; and did this with so nuieh success, tiiat what was at 
first merely the dream of well-meaning men, has become a sure pro- 
cess, the truth oi‘ w hich is coulinned. 

“ The prince is astonished ; he is mchanted with the possibility ol 
restoring to the paths of rectitude all these hardencvl criminals ; a holj 
jo}fulncss seizes him, his Iicart expands, and overflows with expres- 
sions of the happiness I have conferred on him.” (Ih 7S, 79.) 

Our readers will jnd<j*x* liou far if was likelv tinit the iinpm-ial 
council of Nujioleon, should trouhh* tlieniselves about the piisoii 
at Pliiladelphia, which we presunu* is alluded to in llu* above 
extratd. ^\'e arci not soiv\, liowever, that the young prince 
sliould learn a lesson IVoin “ the sages” wlio liaM* .^-e1 so good 
an evamplti to tin? world; thuugli we trust tbosv* sages weri* 
too Christian to suppose', that “ Inimaii deipravity is notliiiig 
more than the last teniii of a series of mislbrtuin's and bad 
habits.” If the author had said it was tlu^ ‘‘ first term,” lie 
would have btien nearer the truth. We an‘ Inqijiy to know 
that there are many (Christian sages now at work iiiion a similar 
reform in prison diseijiline lioth in our ow n eountry and on tlie 
continent, and es])(‘eially in the Russian dominions, where, 
Avithin tlie last few months, the system has been esjxmsed, with 
great zeal and benevolence, under the iiatronage of an “ Kiii- 
peror,” and an ‘imperial Council,” whose sageness” was 
never better evinced than when they joined heart and hand with 
some of tlieir soutliern mfighbours^lo expel from the w inld the 
alleged aiitliors and tlie principles of the book before us. 
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Deliverv, Abortion, and ansmii; irom rterine iJa’iiit»rrha‘i>, ike. \.c. lly 
Marshidl Hall, M. D. P. R. S. ]L 8vo. As. 

A Iteintalion o!'a l.,e,ltf'r fioni Dr. Adam Neale to a Prol'e-s-or of Aledicino ; 
with a SiatiMiienl of ulterior ProeeiMlin^s to quiet the Alinds of the Public, re- 

sjK‘( ( 'ln'iti idiaiii \fator-. !»/ 'I'lioiii.is .Ciiuesoiq M. J>. 2s. 

(’ases In Surgery at the ^4. (Jeoige’s and St. James’s DispuM>'ary. Rv 11. 
JelVr(‘>s. 8vo. 8s. 

Observations on X'anolous Iiioculaiitin and \ acciualion. P>y .1. P. ITnlberl. 
12mo. 

J^jpuhir Observations on Keginien and Diet. Ry .1 . Tweed. 12mo. .js. 

^ MISl I i.i \M Ol s. 

Lacon; or, Many ThiuL^s in a lew* \\ ords; adilrcssed to those who think. 
Ry the Uev. Colion. 8vo. 7s. 

A (Queen’s Appeal. 8\o. Tis. 

I'Nsins ami Sketches of l.ite and Character. V2ino. ()<f. 

I’lora ( antalingiensis. [{y [{. Relhan, A. M. 8\o. PS*. 

The Private Corn‘^pond(Mice tif Daxul llnme with se\L*ral rh^tinfrmshed Per- 
sons, now I’lrst piihh^hevl from ihi* ( )nginals. llo. l/. i!s\ Od. 

\ '^r<‘all^^' on I Pm!, 1 1 mu*, and ( 'ombii-.iioh. Ry 'F. IF. Iki.sh'v. 8\o. 'Is. (id. 
A N.iriMlive oi the l.,o-,s ol’ the 'A’lnterton hehaman. 8vo. 7s. Od. 

An IN-iay on tin* Fails t)f Popular Ignoraiu’e. R\ .lolin Foster. 8\o. 7s. ('»,/. 
Iiueian ol .s.imo-.iii ;i fiom the (deek; with the Comnunt*) anA I lhistralion>, 
of NN H land and ollu rs. R> W dham Fooke, V. U. S. 2 vols. 4to. o/. 6s. 

The Works of the Rev. '1 homas Zouch, D. D. P. I.. S. Rector «)f Serav iiig- 
ham, and Prelu'iulary ot Dinliam ; with a .Memoir ot his i.ile. Ry the Rev. 
I'Vancis M’langliam, M. A. V. R. S, and Chaplain to Jlia Oraee tlie Arch- 
hishop oi \oik. 2 vols. 8\o. l/. -l.s*. m ho.iid-. 

Ruekland’s \ indicia’ ( H'ologicie ; or, the (-Oimeclion of Oeology with Reli- 
gion explained. Ito. .Is*. 

A Circunisi.uil i.d Aecoiml of the l*repai*alioas for the Coronation of his Ala- 
jest v, King Charles the Second, inchidiiig the Installation of Knights, Creation 
ol Peers, &.(*. to which is prolixed, an Arcouni ot the ijandiiig, Reception, and 
.lonrney of his Majesty from Dover to Jamdiui. From an Original Manu- 
script. Ry Sir Fdward Walker, Riiiglit, Oailer Jh’incipal King at Aims ill 
that Period. Royal 8vo. t l.v. largo paper 1/. 8v. 

File Natural History of Ants. Ry Al. P. lliihcr. Translated liy J. 1{. 
.loliiihon, M. 1). l2mo. IK*. 

laitiers from Mrs. Dchmy, to AJrs. I’raivces Hamilton, from the Year \779 
to 17l>8; conqu jsmg many unpublished and intere-^l mg Anecdotes of their late 
Map'siii'',, and the IKiyal Family J now fir.st published from the Original Ala- 
misenpis. 8vo. lO.*?. lit/. 

'File Ih’otoeol ; or, Selections from a Red Ro\ found in St. James’s Square. 
1‘Phted by Leigh ('hiVe, I'Nq. foolscap 8\o (>.s*. (id. 
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A Key to the llcgalla j or the Emblematic Design of the variou*? Torms 
observed in the Ceremonial of a Coronation. Interspersed with unpublislied 
Anecdotes of the J.ate King. Ily the Ucv. .Toseph Dennis. ijV(». 7*. 

A (general lridc\ to the first Forty Nuinheis *)f the Classical and Ihhlical 
Journal. 8\o. (is. 

The i’ai lour Fort- folio, or Post-chaise Companion. 2 vols. «i\( . 1/. l.s’. 

Journal of an Illustrious 'IVaveller, including iMemoirs and Aneciloies of 
her Court ; and correspondence with the Fai I of Lncrpool, Mr. W InthuMd, 
Jfec. 8vo. 4.S. Gd. 

Details of the ('oinhiiialion to rai->e rhe Pii( e of Ihxad, and Arguments for 
allowing the Evchange ol* Fnglish J.ahour hn- roitiiiu (,’urn. <>vo. Gs, 

Annals of Oriental lateral lire. No. f. t>vo. fi.s*. 

The Caiuhridizc (iiiide. Piiiio. 

A J\)litical History of the (hty of Carlisle, from 1700 to the present Time. 
By F. Jollie. 12mo. 2.s. 

Impartial Narrative of the Pniceedings at the Contosti d Eleetioii for Oruii- 
tliarn, with a Copy of the Poll Bo<ik, ivc.&.c. dvo. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel UoiuiIIy m the House of (\)inmous. 2 \ols. 
«vo. 1/. <j.s. 

The fiist Day in Heaven, a IVagincnt. Timo. U. ' 

Colh'crions rclatl\e to Claims at tlie Coronatlou-.s of several Kin<:s of Eng- 
land, beginning with King Kicli inl H. heing curious and interesting I )ocu- 
ineiits, derived from aiilluMiric Nourciis. 'l’ln*> W oi k mav he considered as a 
^ahlahle Appciidane toTavlcEs ‘Mdory of Ucgalit ) or 'riioinsoifs “ ( oro na- 
tion of Eimland.’' 

A Dissertaluai on the Pas'.agc of llannibal over the Alps, by a Member of 
the Cniveisitv ol ( )\loi d. 12,v. 

A (\)inpcndimn of the (iriiitliology of<lreat Britain, with a Reference to tin' 
Anatomy and Physiology of Birds. By John Atkinsim, F. E. S. iso. d\o. 

Arislarcims anti Blomolieldumus ; or a Reply to the \oli »’0 of tin' New 
Greek 'riiesaurus, inseried w the (iiiaitcrly Review. By is. H. Barker. 
8vo. d.s\ Gd. 

Tabella Cihuria — Bill of I’are: a [j-itiii Poem, implicitly tiaiislat<‘d and 
fully explaiii<‘tl in copious 'lud iiiter<‘sting N<ites, relating to the Pleasiin.'S 
of Gastronomy and the Mvslefious Art ol Cookery, making \\ P.lf*'^, &.C. 
4to. IBs. Gd. 

A Word of Advice to tlie (’urate of Fnune, 8\o. I.f. Gd. 

A New Metliod of S(dving J'"(|uations, vvith Ease and EApcihtion, hy which 
the true Value of the Unknown is found without previous Reduction. By ’W 
IJoldrcd. 4to. 7 s. 

AiiEpi'itlc from William Eord Riisscd, to William LoiA Cavendish, supposed 
to have hcen written ilu- J'Axiiing before his Execution. By tlie Rt. Hoii. 
George (.'aniiing. 8vo. 4s. 

The (^ueeifs Letter to the King. JBo Gd. 

The King's Trearmcnr of the Ciaecn, shortly stated to the People of Eng- 
land. Hvo. li'. 

The Queen's (hiso stated. By Charles Phiijip.s, Esq. 8vo. l.'S. 

Remarks on the Evidence likely lo be adduced in the Proceedings against 
the C^ueen. dvo. 1.s. Gd. 

The Defence of rhe Queen Examined. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

A Treat for Every One; or, the Political J)e.ssert : a satire. Rvo. Qs. Gd. 

An Appendix to the Descriptions oi Paris. By Madame Domeier. 12mo. 4.s'. 

An Essay on Involution and Evolution. By Peter Nicholson, dvo. Gs. 

Recollections and Rellection.s, i'orsonal and Political, as connected with 
Public Aifairs during the Reign of George 111. By John Nichols, Esq. 
Bvo. 12,s. 

I’ofcthumous Letters from \arious Celebrated Men, addressed to Francis and 
George Coleman, with Annotations and Remarks. By George Coleman the 
Younger. 4to. 1/. 
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Pomuriuin 1]rirannicum,'aii IlUtoncalaud IJotanical Account of Fruits known 
in ( ireat Liritaiii. J^y I loiu'V IMiilllps. Koyal 8v(>. l/. Is. 

Ob.scrvations on thi* Nauirc and Extent nftlu; Cod Fisliery carried on off the 
Zetland and Orktiey Jhlaiuls. !U A. Eiliiionslt)n, M. 1). 8vo. 


^nv^ l.s, 1)1*. \M \, ^c. 

DeCliiTonI; o*-, I*assiou nw ro I'owi rlid 1 lian hea^nn. 4 vf)ls. 1^2ino. il.2s. 
(A’. cl dd ; or, the* C hild <d Siii : a i'alc. j5y the llev. Charles Lucas* 

3 %(»C. l()s'. (i(/. 

iLiccjnida, 'riai;i*<lia, tie l’n«^ro!o. 8vo. 7s. Od. 

T’lii Della Ihclra : a Tale. I>y llio lion. Win. Herbert Clare. 8vo. 3.v. 6d, 

\ : a tiai^edy. I5y IJ . S. Kuowle.s. 8vo. Ss.CuL 

Sappbo ; a^VajM dy : trainlatiul iVoin the ( Jennan of F. (b-ill|)arzer. 8vo. 4s. 
'Fbo .A*iirolOj:er ; or, the Eve of San Sel)asiian: a Koniance. 3 vols. 
C2mo. 1 /. h. 

Talcs (d the I’liorv. Ilv Alr>. lloltbid. I vols. C;?!!!*). 1/. Ss. 

'^riie W .51 heck ot NVolCli ni. Ily MiriS llolioid. 3 V 5 )|s. I'Jmo. l/. 4s. 
Tra*;!!' 'Tales ; (/oinn^sby and J.oid Urokcnlmrst. Hy >tir EL^crtoii iJryilges, 

Uart. '2 V(»ls. l(),s. 

Nice I )isilneli(ins ; a’dalc. tho. lO.s. fn/. 

loehlei; t‘r, the I'icld ot'(4tdloden. .3 voK. TJino. l/. Is. 

Sintiain and his ConijiainonN. I'^ino. .as. (it/, 
d ales nt th(' Ih;art. Iiv Mrs. ()j»ic. 1 m»1s. I'^^mo. I/. I'.s*. 

d ale*. iitTinaginatioii. 1>\ the Author ol“ tin* Ihilchelor and Married Man, 
iki*. 3 vols. 1'him. HU*. 

d he El 'tor’s Miinor niduiu Hook; heinu Alrin lirs of a I'ainily in the 
North. K^mm. r.'t. 

'riui ra!(‘ and Adventuri's ol Kohin-'Oii ( rusoe, einhellishcd \\ ith Engravings 
from Designs, by d hoinas Stothaid, l'’.stj. K. \. o \oC. demy d\o. 2/. 
royal t’i\o. 3/. os 

l)a\id Ki/zio, a St rious ( )pera, in d'hree Actf. Hy Col. Hamilton. 8vo. 
'Zs. (></. 

d'he Ik'-lllc of i5(»lh\solI Hrigg, a Scottish Eoin.mee. Hy C. Earley, Esq. 

JIvo. Zs. ^ 

'The Promissory Note, an Operetta. fUo. '2.v. 

d'lic One Pound i\ote and other d'ah-.s. Hy J'lanris Ealhoin. 2 vols, 
I'imo. CJs-. « 

'Idle Abbot, b\ tin- Author id' W a\ crly , vike.'’ ;{ voU. 12mo. 1/. l.v. 

Sir Eianeis Daircll; or, the VoitcN. Hy U. C. Dall.t", Esq. 4 vols. 
12mo. 1/. its- 

'The Indian, a \o\('l. 3 vids. I'2mo. I.^n. 

X’aldimar, or the C^an erof EalselRiod. I'Jie.o. l.s*. Od. 

\ ariely, a No\ el. My Pimreps. :> vols. rimo. 1/ l.s. 

A Dnimatio Synop'iis contamiiig an Essay on the Politleal and Moral Cse 
of a d'lieatre. 1'^ino. j.v. 

d he lleimit in the Country, or Sketches ot haiglish Maimers. 3 vols. 

r*n\n. n\s. 

llnlno Ahhey, a Novel. Hy Mrs. Layton. 3 vols. lyino. 1/. Is. 
Siiprcim*' lion d'on, a Novel. 3 vols. J'2mo. Uis. 

Laid win, or a Miser’s Heir. 2 vols. I'hno. 11 s’. 

St. Kathleen, or the Hock of Duniiibinoyle. 4 vols. l'3ino. 1/. '2*. 


Poems, liy one of the Authors of Poems for Voutli, by a Family C’lrclc.” 
Eiadscap. i»vo. 3.s. (id. 

Advice to .lulia ; a letter in Uhynie. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ellen Eit/arthnr; a Metrical 'Tale, in Five (’antes. 8vo. 7.s'. Od 
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Sacred Leisure. Poems cm Religious Subjects. By the Rev. F. Hodgson, 
A. M. Foolscap Hvo. 6s. 

Select Works of the Ib-itish Poets, with Biographical and Lrilical Prefaces. 
By Dr. Ailviii. Large JUo. Idv. 

The Fanrv ; a Selection from the Pocjtieal Ileinaiiis ol the late Peter ( or- 
coran, of (iray’s Inn; uith a i\Jemt)ir of his Life*, foolscap X\.>. .'i.s. 6d. 

JVlarcian Colonna, an Italian 'Pain ; with 'riirce Dramatic Scenes, and other 
Poems. By Barry Cornwall, iho. 8.s. <u/. 

The Stable Boy } a Poem m live Parts. P>y 1 lioinas Peacock. J'oolsc.'ip 
8vo. os. 6(/. 

The Amy nt as of Tasso. By l.eigh llnnt, Fs«j. FcmLcap Pao. 7s. 6(1. 

America; an Fpi^tle In Verse : with otluT Poems. iJJnio iis. 

The Battle of ’I'ewkcsl airy, a Poem. By Cecilia Cooper, ovo. "^s. 

Lamia, Isabella, the F\e of St. .Agues, and other Poems. By John Keats. 
8vo. 7s. 6(1. 

Knsaio Sobre O llonien, tradiixio pelo \ iscondt; de Sao Lonreia o. ^ tom. 
4to. 61. 6s. 

Julia Alpmnla ; witli fiie Captive of St.nnboiil, and ('tlier I’oenis. By J. 11. 
Wiffen. 12mo. 7.s. 6it. 

Court News, or the l*ecrs of King Coal l'2iiio. .‘U. 6d. 

'J’be Brollieis, a Monody ; and otlier Poems, o Charles A . lUton, Fsfj. 
I'oolsi'ap tU o. 5s. 

Taiicred, a Tale, and oilier l^ieUis. By llie Author ol ( onriifl.’’ IKo. dv’ 
The Aliscellancoiis I’ocms <»f William Wordsv\orth, Lflij. 1 \ols. r2mo. 
1/. 12s. 

immortality, a Poem in 'I'wo I’aits. 12ino. 4s‘. 

Stan/as to the (^ueen, With other \ erses. By tlie lte\. L. J. Borgi jr 

Sophia, Piiiiccss of Zell, to (ioorgi* the I'lrst, a Poetical l.pistle, 
8vo. l.s. 6d. 

Prornethii.s I’liboimd, a lyrical Drama, with otlu'r Poems. By Pi'rcy 
Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. <),s*. 

'I’lio Angel of the N". mid and other J*ocins by th-e Rev. Ceorge CroK, A. M. 
8vo. «v. 6d. 

A Poetical I'pistle to a I'riend on iMissimis, .Siiiools, and Bililos. By a Nmi- 
Confabnlibt. 8vo. Us. 

f I’Ol.lllfs \M) rOLIIlCAL J,( 0 \ 0 \n. 

Appeal to the Nobility, C lergy, ami (R^ntry ol the I'nitid Kingdom, on the 
proposed Plan for sending P.uiper ( luldren to Darliiioor Prison. By 11. 
Wilson. 8u). i)d. 

Further (Jbser\atmn«. on llie I’ractirabdity and FApi dieiicv ol liipiidating tlie 
Ihiblic Debt I'f the ( inteil Kingdom. P>y K. lleatlilnid. <ivo. os. 

'liie Speech of the lit. Hon. Karl of J i\< ipi»ol in the House of Lords, IMay 
26, lo20, on a Motion of the Manpiis of Lansdown, that a Seh’ct Committee 
be appointed to im|nire into the Means ol extending and si'cnring the foreign 
Trade ot the Cmintiy. tho. Us. 

A J>.ettcr to the Rt. Hon. the Karl of Liverpool, on the present Distr»'ssed 
State of Agiicultnre, and its lidluenre on the Maiiiilactures, Irade, and 
Commerce, of tlie United Kini:dom. 8vo. Ji-s. 6(1. 

liie Improvement of Knglisli Roads, urged during the existing Di artb of 
Employment lor t lie Poor. 8vo. 2s. 

A Plan for rednemg the Capital and the animal (Jliarge ol the National Debt. 
ByJ. Biickwooci. Jivo Us.Gd. , 

Addenda to Mr. Heatblield’s Second TMiblication on the J/Kpiidaliou of the 
Public Debt. 8vo. 6d. 

All Account of the Tmprovements on the K'-latesol the Marquis ol StalVoid, 
in the Counties ofSiafVmd and Salop, and on the I’otale ol Sutherland, with Re- 
inaiks. By Jame.s liOck, I'sq, fivo. 12.v. 

(. 
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A \'in(li(;ati()ii of Mr. Owen’s Plan for the Relief of the distressed Working 
(.'lassos, in reply to a Writer in the Kdiiiburi:!;h Review, livn. 2.v. 6d. 

Tile ( hoiindb iukI Danger of Ro^triclioub on the Corn Trade considered. 
fUo. /Is-. 

Thu I uitod l\nijj;(l»»ni Trihiilary lo Franco: the real (.’aiise of the Distresses 
of tliii C'ounlry demonstrated in a Loiter lo the Kail ot‘Ja\or[K)ul. dvo. Is. (id. 

■Jiiun ooY. 

\’lllag(‘ Sermon'' liy a Country Clleruymsm. 12ino. 'la. Od. 

"I’wo Intioiiuetorv Di‘>eour''e‘> proac'hod uoloro llu; I niviM-Mty of Cambridge, 
at tlio J^o(tni(‘ loimilcd by the Rev. .bdiii lliiKo. I>v the Rt-v. (L Renson, 
M. A. ol I’lmily (..'ol oiio, ( 'amliridiiiio. With an AppoinliK. Us. 

Sormoii'', 1*1. I'M and l*i-a('lual, oxpt.iiialory of the ll(»spels, f(»r overv Sunday 
in the \ ear ; int(u<j(d lor the I mj of Families. JR the Jlov. (jenrgo Hughes. 
U vols. yvo. 1/. 1 a. 

An J'^ssay nil tin* <)ji‘:in and Piirily of the Piiinilno Church of the Rritish 
and it -5 lM;!('|a‘iifli-nc(‘ upon the ( huriJi of Rnmi\ l>\ the Rev. W. 
Hales, I ). D. ti\ o. lOv. 

An \hhr('\ iated '^ynop‘«is of (he r’onr ( •'ospeL, so arranged as to lay bi-foro 
(ho I'.ye, at ont‘ X’k-u, tJio ( l.'ipter and Xer.soof the al (los[)eK, in winch 
anv givt n l’as''a"e is eont.iiiiyl. Jbo. ()•». 

Uorkiy Pra\( is, limt.itmn iliat Foim ol Worship (:(>nlaini^d m the Liturgy of 
the FsIuIiIisIkmI ('liinrli ; likeuise Kvoiiing Prayers. Ly the .Author of the 
lli'.loiical I'.pitomo ol the Old and Ninv d’tstament. Ua. 

A Si lies ol Inipnrtam 1 .u'ts demon''ti at mg tin' Tnilh ol the (Christian Reli- 
gion, ili.ixMi from the Wntiii'is of its Fiiduls and Faiemies in the First and 
Senmid Centuries. Rv ,L .Inia-s, IJ .. D. Vao. 7s. 

'I he Rost of Kings, a Sermon. IR J. li. ( Inrol. Rvo. Us. 

I lie S( riptUK D'Xtrim* ol tlie 'rninlN, hriolly siati-d and did’eiuleil ; and the 
Chureli of l-'aiLd.uid Miidiealed tiom the (’haigeot L nehanlahlenes^, in retain- 
ing the .\thanasi.m (‘ri-ed. Rs I homas Hailwell ^lorue, M. A. lixo. .5.s. 

S( iiiions (hhxeied hehae the tiisi Society ol I mtarnm Chnsuaiis in ihe City 
ol I ’hil.idi Ijthia. Ii\ ILiljili KddoVN-^. Iv'mo. .’is. 

'S'.'iinoii'' jueai lied lictoie I’l lendly aiul Clniiilahh* SocielK s iii liio Country, 
P»\ a ( 'h iL'.Mmm ol the I'.st.d l'sli'- d ( Imu h. i'Jmo. Iv. 

A S,Mi( T of eoimecti'd l.ii lines on the Holy Rihle, illustrative and e.ontirmu- 
toi\ oi Its ( h.ir.ieti'i .Is an l-'cnunniv ot Religion inslitulc'd and icvealed by 
(iod hir .Man. Ry the Ri v. The.nnis < Rlhait, of Dublin. l\a. • 

Sacred ! .itcratilre ; eompii'inga Rcmcw of llie Prmciplcs of Composition 
laid down bv tin* l.ili’ Rishop l.owlli, ami an Ap[)heation ot the I’rmeiples .so 
Reviewed to the 1 Ihistiatioii of the iSew 're^lament. Ry tlie Rev. John debb, 
A.Al. Uvo. I2.S. 

Pure Religion rei-oinmende<l as lie’ only Was to Happiness, in a Senics of 
Dialogues. R> .1. Thoinl(»ii. RJiiun .'o. 

\ Sermon preaelied before tlie Society for the Propagation of the CJospcl in 
Fon igii Part.s. Rvtlie lit. Rev. Kflwaid Lord Rishop of Oxford. Uvo. Us.C)d» 

Case's I ‘ravels for i'ainilies, Idmu. 2s. 

( hamheilam’s AdMce lo aMimihers ot ( hurches. 18nu). Us. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occasional. Ry the Rev. Wm. Snow- 
din, Curate of Hnrburv. JWo. lOx*. (it/. 

The School Prayer 'Rook, hchig a Week’s Course of F^rayers for Young 
Persons. 12ino, 2.s*. 

\ 0 \.\l.l.S, lUAVni.S, AM) lOPOriUM'llY. 

The doiiriial of a Tour in Oreece, Kgypt' and the Ibdy-lantl; with Excur- 
sions to the River .hirdaii, and aUmg the Ranks of the Red Sea to Mtmnl Sinai. 
Ry Willuiin Till nor, Kstp Plates, d vols. R\o. d/. Ii.s. 
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Journals of Two Expeditions beyond the Blue Mountains, nnd into the Inte- 
rior of New South Wales; undertaken by Order oi (joverinueul, in llie 
Years 1817, 1818. By Jolin Oxley, Ksfj. Maps and Plates. 4to. 2/. I0.v. 

Sketche«>, descriptive of Italy, in 1817 and 1818 ; vvitli a brief Account of 
Travels in various Parts of Prance and Switzerland, in the same Years. 4 voU. 
small 8vo. 1/. Piv. 

A (leolo^ical Map of lLn<»laiid, coloured; arcompaniod by a Memoir. By 
.1. B. (jreenou<;h, Esq. V. R. S, E. L. S. President of the Geological Society. 
On six Sheets. 6/. (is. 

.lournal of a Tour through part of the Snowy Range of the Hlmrd.l Moimtuins, 
and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna and Gaiiges. I>\ James Baillie I’rascr, 
Esq. 4to. 8/. 8.S. 

A Visit to the Province of I'ppcr Canada, in 1811). By .lames Straeban. 
8vo. (i.s*. (')ti. 

A Voyage to Africa, with an Account of ‘Ju‘ (‘ustonis, ^c. of th(‘ Dabinnlan 
People. By J. i\PLcod, late ol the Alceste. EociUcap 8\o. .‘)s. (.’»//. 

A Tour through a Part ol the Nethm-lands, I'r.mct*, and Smlzi rl nul, in 
1817. ('ontainini: a variety of Incidents, with tin* Aiillior’s Itcllei lions, smi- 
ous and lively. By 'Phomas lleger. tbo. Hs. 

Collections for a ropcgraphical and Ili'»toricul Acco ml of Boston, and the 
Uniidrcd of Skirhe.ck, in the (.oimty of liincoln. \\ iib '.id Kngiavings. By 
Pishey Thompson, lloval 4to. 2/. 10.v. Royal tUo. \l. h. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and IVavels m Asia, from the c.uliist 
Ages to the present. Tunes, By Hugh Murray, F. R.S. E. 8 noIs. 8\o. 
Maps. 2/. 

Letters from (Jermanv and Holland, during the Years and 181 1. Con- 
taining a detailed Account of the two Operations of the Biiti«»h \rmy in tliost' 
Countries, and of the Attacks upon Antwerp and lb igi n-op-Zoom. Post 
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Aut, XI . — An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By John 
Fosttjr. 8vo. ])[). 304. lloldsworth. London^ 1820. 

W R have mot Mr, Roster before, thouffh not upon the same 
plutfonu on which ho now presents himself to us; and we have 
had good reason to think hi<rhly of his powers of disquisition. The 
work now before us corresponds with oitr hi^ii estimate of his 
talents for moral investii^ation, and fiirther recoinnicnds liini to 
ourrcsjiecifor the enlit 2 ;htened and fervid interest which its gene- 
ral tenor shews the autlior to feel, in all that belongs to the haj)- 
|)iness and elevation of liis fellow-beings. While with some of 
his views we are a litth; at variance, we cordially sfibscribe to 
the principles and s|)irit by which they appear throughout to be 
governed. Mr. Foster has characterised with great force and 
precision, the various classes of thinkers who differ from him 
in his views of this great question; but though our own opi- 
nions are certainly much less strong than his, on his favourite 
toj)ic, we shall not perhaps deserve to bo ranked with any of 
the classes, the mistakes of which he has particularly exposed. 
We are conscious that, in our speculations on general educa- 
tion, wc are more bounded, and, it may be, less liberal than the 
writer of this treatise, but as yet we can S(*e no reason to in- 
duce us to surrender a single position maintained by us in a 
fornujr elaborate article on this momentous subject.* 

The lissay under consideration is one continued discourse. 


* V»l. xii., On llic IVtcaiis of Mationul linprovcinciU. 
^OL. XVI. NO. XXXIl. S 
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pursuing the subject without the interruption of clijipt(‘rs oi 
divisions, till it results in the gnind conclusion on which tin* 
author^s mind is devotedly bent, — that the benefits of geiunal 
education and indefinite mental culture should be ph'ced as far 
as possible within the reach of all, without n^gard to dilli r- 
ence of station ; and that as the period is fast approaching, 
when the barriers which divide the higher from tlu^ lower 
classes of society vire to be thrown open, and tin* multilude 
who have been so long curtailed of their natural rights, will, 
with irresistible force, assert their equal claims; it is the ob- 
vious part of prudence as well as justice, so to nu liorate and 
soften by education tlic assailants in this mighty a'^'gression, 
that the revolutionary process may be attended v\ith as lit- 
tle as may be, of convulsion and calamity. We should bo 
doing, however, great injustice to Mr. JA)ster, wi rt', we to 
represent his arginncnls as resting principally on motive's ol’ 
fear or self-interest: — he urges it upoi* those who havi‘ tlu' 
means and opportunities of promoting miivt'rsal education and 
intellectiml improvement, as a duty to the last degn-e inqx ra- 
tive upon their consciences. Mind, he conUiiuls, being the 
highest and most valuable part of man’s natun?, to cultivat(‘ 
this portion, so precious and important, is the primary du^y 
which we owe to each other: it is due to man’s nature, and 
it is the imprescriptible privilege of his luiing, to be j)l:i(‘('d, as 
far as it can be done, in a situation ftivoiirable to tlu^ e\er( is(' 
and developement of his rational faculties. Man holds this 
right by a general law applicable to himuiuler all cireanustances 
of society, and independent of all the accidental and artificial 
conditions of life. The claims of this spiritual and immortal 
nature are never forfeited. As long as he has a. soid, limt soul is 
the essence'and perfection of liis being, and to carry it out to- 
wards its emancipation from the corrupting and debasing ten- 
dencies of his nature, is the highest interebangeahhi ol)liga- 
tion of jiistici; and charity. It may be the infelicity of an in- 
dividual to be practically denied, by his situation, ilu‘ oppor- 
tunity of acquiring all the mental improvement desirabh' for 
the perfection of his intelligent nature ; but by the law of that 
nature, it is not the less essential to the right conslilntiou (d* 
his being, that his mind should receive its best possible cidti- 
vation and refinement. 

Now we suspect that there is too much al)stractiou in all 
this reasonijig, taken in its full extent. We vc'uture to 
think, not only that there is no suppost'able state of society 
in which such a system or theory can Imj broadly acied upon, 
but that the tendency of an endeavour to reduce it to uni- 
versal practice would be to imjiede and embarrass the mural 
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order of soeial improvement. Wlmt we consider as the infir- 
mity of Mr. h\)ster\s speculation is its generality, and its index- 
ible refusal to vield to the circumstances or exigencies of that 
complicated u lion in which men must inevitably be placed in 
an advanced singe of civil society. The culture recommended 
in tl\is volume, ])uts the whole of a community under a pro- 
cess iinilbriiily sliiiiulating, urging on the intellect in the 
same course of iiji[)iieation and effort under all th(‘ diversities 
ofueeessily, duty, relation, and connection. Thme is infinite 
danger in the applicati(jn of all abstract trulhs to the afiairs of 
men ; nor can society ever be made to sejuare with rights de- 
duced from sp(aailative views of possible attaimueiit. If it 
b(j meant tliat every man has rtially aright to be so cojiditioned 
in s(K:iety, as to have all which may potentially e xist in his 
jnind practically devtdoped, wc can only say that human ex- 
igency, recipj ocal ‘(h pendence*, and common inlirmity, are in a 
nc'c.essary and constant*oj^)Osition to the assertion of any such 
geniual right, nor can any community be ])eacefully consti- 
tulcd upon such a basis, ft is one oi* the (rases in which the 
stdiimiim jits would be the^^/i/i^na bijitria. And vve are cpiite sure, 
that fliose who tell the lowin’ classes of so(‘iety, that, as their 
tJiVator lias pla<u‘d them iijion a levid as to mental rights with 
those who, by the artificial or accidental arrangimu'uts of civil 
lile, enjoy the fullest leisure for tim (^\erc‘ise <>1* tiieir minds, 
tln^y sutler an nnjnst privation in the Iwt to which those saiim 
arrungmneiits have lionsigned them, do not confer any benefit 
upon mankind, wlratevi r may be the jiurity or [>hilanlhropy of 
llu'ir motives. • 

What, llien, are we coiitendingfor ? that no instruction should 
])e given to the poor i iNolhing is more remote fiom o^r meaning. 
Wc arc ciilircly of opinion with Mr, Fo.slcr, that the soul is the 
higlu’st objeirt of human charity, and tiiat to raise it in the scale 
of inlelllgence, is among the offices of brotherly kne the most 
lixalted and luuieticial. iJut we have long tlujught, and still 
think, not w’ilhsianding what is urged by Mr. Foslei in mainte- 
nanci' ol* his mon‘ liberal maxims, that no good is to De lone in 
the way of geiKual education, unless the mode of culture, and 
llu' subject matter of the instruction, have a suitableness to the 
probable wants and aj)paroiit destination of tlie persoas on wdiom 
the boon is to be bestowed. It may be, that here and there a 
strong capacity, coming under the intlueuce of pow^erful excite- 
ments, may bi* rapidly developed, and raised to the Icve lof its 
natural aspirations, but for one so vindicated, liow many by the 
saiiK^ process are likely to be inflated with discontiuit, and 
warpeil out of their proper station, and proportionate splieri* of 
utility. It i^ not in (‘xlraordinary plimiomena, but in systematic 
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progression, that we are to look for the indications of social 
and intellectual improvement. Mr. Foster, in most alarming 
language, describes the progress and hostile approach of a spirit, 
actuating the whole mass of the inferior population, tf>wards the 
barrier by which the property and personal security of the pri- 
vileged, or superior classes, are protected. Every year,’’ 
according to him, “ renders it but more evident, that the prin- 
ciple of action is something far different from a superficial tran- 
sient irritation ; that it has gone the whole depth of the mind 5 
has possessed itself of the very judgment and conscience of an 
innumerable legion, extending continually to a still greater 
number.” And in the style of argument and expression, in 
which Mr. Foster conveys his terrifying predictions, we too 
plainly discern a general part taken with this challenging, in- 
vading, and overwhelming numerical majority. He thus pro- 
ceeds : — ‘ 

** When once the great mass, of the lower and larger division of the 
community, shall have become filled with an absolute, and almost una- 
nimous conviction, that they, the grand physical agency of that com- 
munity; that they, the operators, the producers, the preparers, of 
almost all it most essentially wants; that they, the part, therefore, of 
the social assemblage so obviously the most essential to its cxisten<^e, 
and on which all the rest must depend ; — that they are placed in a 
condition, in the great social arrangement, which does not do justice 
to this their importance, which docs not adequately reward these their 
services ; — we say, when this shall have become the feeling and the 
conviction, to the very centre of the mind, m the millions of Europe, 
we would put it as a question to the judgment of a sober man, how 
this state of feeling is to be reversed or neutraliz.cd, while those cir- 
cumstances of the economy which have caused it are remaining. But 
then we putdt to his judgment at the nc\t step, what the consequence 
must ultimately be. Will he pretend not to foresee, that the power of 
so vast a combination of wills and agents, must sooner or later, in one 
manner or another, effect a great modification in the arrangements 
of the social system ? What plan, then, is he supposing adopted to 
prevent it? Are the higher and more privileged portions of the national 
communities to have, henceforward, just this one grand object of their 
existence, this chief employment for all their knowledge, means, and 
power, namely to keep down the lower orders of their fellow-citizens, 
by mere stress of coercion and punishment ? Arc they resolved, and 
prepared, for a rancorous interminable hostility in prosecution of such 
a benign purpose ; with, of course, a continual exhaustion upon it of 
the means, which might be applied to diminish that wretchedness of 
the people, which has been, and must continue to be, the grand corro- 
borator of the principles that have passed like an earthquake under the 
foundations of the old social systems ? But supposing this should be 
the course pursued, liow long can it be effectual ? That must he a 
very firm structure, must be of gigantic mass or most excellent basis 
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and conformation, against which the ocean shall unremittingly wear 
and foam in vain. And it does not appear what there can be of such 
impregnable consistence in any particular construction of the social 
order which is, by the supposition, to be resolved to be maintained in 
sovereign immutability, in permanent frustration of the persevering, 
ever-growing, aim and impulse of the great majority, pressing on to 
achieve important innovations in their favour; innovations in those 
systems of institution and usage, under which they will never cease to 
think they have had fur less happiness heretofore than they ought to 
have had. We cannot sec how this impulse can be so repelled or di- 
verted that it shall not prevail at length, to the effect of either bearing 
down, or wearing away, a portion of the order of things which the 
ascendent classes in every part of Europe would have fondly wished to 
maintain in perpetuity, without one particle of surrender.” (P. 187 
—189.) 

Against all this irrepressible violence, Mr. Foster proposes his 
grand s[)ecilic — luii versa!, uninodificHl, and what may be popu- 
larly culled it ^^c///tW^(‘(lucatioii. llis mind is evidently too 
sutisfhid wiili its own the*ory, too captivated with its own per- 
suusions, to admit of any check from the consideration, how 
fiU’ an education, on this abstrac.t plan, may tend to inflame the 
clisordtirs of the State; and whether the remedy which he pro- 
[v>ses is not in rouliiy a part of the disease. 

Ar(i we hostile then, wo repeat, to all kinds of education for 
till' inferior ranks of society ? So far from it that wc are fully 
peisiiudcd that llie only possible way of dulcifying this com- 
jiound ol* malign ingredients, which pofltical cmpyrics and facti- 
ous im[)ostors have contrived to make the multitude* swallow, 
is to ailiuinister instruction without stint: only hit it be. of the 
right kind. Wc cannot, indeed, hc*of opinion with Mr. Foster 
that the histories of (Jreece and Rome would form an useful 
part of a poor man's lihrary. Neither arc we ftf tlie num- 
ber of tlios(^ who, ill the satirical language of our Author, 
would “ tliink it all over with him as to his being an useful 
member of society in his humble situation,” if he “ coveti'd an 
ac(|uaiiitaiice with Gillies or Mitford.” Yet we must, at the 
j>(‘ril of being denounced by Mr. Foster as drivellers, declare 
that the histories of Greece or Rome are utterly superfluous in 
the system of general education for the labouring poor. We 
were, indeed, the more surprized at meeting, in a production 
of Mr, Foster's, this broad recommendation of general liter- 
ature as a [)art of the poor man's education, as we remember 
many passages in Ids very ingenious essays published some 
fiiteen years ago expressive of very diiferent seutimeuts. After 
dwelling with great judgment upon the tendency of far the 
greater number of books on all sunjects to jirejudice the Clirist- 
hiii cause by lowering its- standard, and disfiguring its great 
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truths in the minds of unguarded readers, it is thus that h(' de- 
clares himself concerning historians in general. 

“ When I mention our liistorians it will instantly occur to you, that 
the very foremost names in this department inijdy every thing that is 
deadly to the Christian religion itself, as a divine communication, and 
therefore lie under a condcmnatioii of a dilferent kind. Ihit as to the 
generality of those who have not been regarded as enemies to the 
Christian cause, have they not forgot what was due fiom its iViends ? 
The historian .intends his work to have the eifeet oi’a series of moral 
estimates of the persons whose actions he records : now, il‘ he believes 
that the Judge of the world will conic at length, and pronounce on the 
very characters that Iiis work adjudges, it is one of the simplest dictates 
of good sense, that all the awards of tlio liistorian sliould be mo.^t care- 
fully coincident with the judgments from that supreme authority on the 
last day. Those distinctions of character which the historian applauds 
as virtues, or censures as vices, should be exactly the same (jualities, 
which the language already heard from that Judge certifies us that he 
will condemn or applaud. It is worse titan foolish to erect a literary 
court of morals and human cliaracter, of which the maxims, the lan- 
guage, the decisions, and the judges, will he cnpuilly the objects of 
contempt before that sacred Arbiter. What a wrctelied ahusement 
will overwhelm, on that day, some of the pompous historians, who were 
called by others, and deemed by themselves, tlie high authorativ.o 
censors of an age, and whose verdict was to fix on each. name immortal 
honour or infamy, if they shall find many of the ((uestions and the de- 
cisions of that tribunal proved on principles which tliey would have 
been ashamed to apply, or ilever took the trouble to under.^tand. How 
they will be confounded if some of the men they had extollod, are con- 
signed to ignominy, and some that they had despised, are applauded 
by the voice at which the worl/l will tremble and be silent.’’ 

With the recollection of this passage in our minds, it. was 
matter of sdPrprise to us, to find Mr. lM)ster iiudiniiig to tliiidi 
that the histories of Greece and Rome, whetlier by (jloldsniith 
or Gillies, or Milford, might be a proper part of t)i(i sliidu '^ of 
the poor. For our own parts, we have no parliciilur objociion 
to a poor man’s reading either Gillies or Mitford, if lie Imppim 
to be the honest possessor of either of those books, and to be ca- 
pable of feeling an interest in their conUints ; but wn say, that it 
is to no sidistantive or useful purpose, to solicitor evoki* the la- 
bourer, the cottager, or the mechanic, into a course of n'liding 
upon a level with these works. We would even reujuest our 
Author, whos(j views of these subjects appear to have btum 
somewhat varialde and vacillating, to consider yet again whe- 
ther the sort of hrarning which he secans to hav(^ thought it im- 
portant at tins juncture not merely to place within the reaeJi of 
the poor, but to enact and fiirce upon them by [uisilive law and 
discipline, doc's really conduct to any valuable' results ! Does 
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hr lliiuk that ihci hunihle poor can ever make much of this 
Iil)(‘r;il ((liicatioii^ or that, consistently with Uieir necessary duties 
:in(l ( iiiployments, they can ever dive deep enough into it for 
any of tlu; pevarls that lie at the bottom, or reach the wisdom 
that produces pt^ace of heart and conscience, or arrive at the 
pliilosophy of cheerfully acquiescing in the necessary degrees 
aiul {liHi nnices of mairs condition implied in the constitution 
of (‘.iv il society ? Does he not read in li is former publication, 
and docs lu! not, in his second thoughts and soberer reflections, 
discern c,ons(M|iiim(ies of a very different kind from those which 
his [)ri‘sent treatise seems to anticipate, involved in a plan of 
iustrnc.tion Ibr the poor, the objects of which are so dispro- 
porlioiiiite to the means and opportunities of persons living 
i)y the laboui of their hands. The crude materials of an in- 
applicable knowledge lie in the mind only to ferment and pu- 
triiV, or to mount in noxious exhalations, or to vegetate in 
poisonous luxuriance to the destruction of human comfort, 
sidjsisttMicc', and rcixfJ^c .• 

AVe niusl not disguise our opinion, that there is a most dan- 
gt'rous <'onc(‘it in the suiiposit.ioii that human liappiness is to 
be advanced by a merely secular education of the people. The 
t’olly oi* supposing lliis is one of the worst results of the sickly 
philautlu’opy of the times. We arc far, indeed, from charging 
this upon Air. hosier; we should do liim great injustice not 
to admit tliat he considers tlie real advamunnent of the poor to 
consist in their improvement in Christian knowledge and prac- 
lic.c ; but that in which we disagree witli liim is precisely this 
— Ill' supposes tliat something of scholarship, and a tincture 
of general learning, if diffiisively circulated through the whole 
mass of our iiilerior and labouring population, will have not 
oidy a direct iullueiice in softening and amcliorc\^.ing its cha- 
racter, but tliat it is absolutely necessary as a preparative to 
tin: l irculiilioii of scriptural and vital knowledge. Many pages 
of the little voliinu! in our liaiids are occupied in details to 
show, by Individual instances, particular facts, and hypothetical 
cases, the extrenu' ignorance of the vulgar in the primary 
articles of (Jhristiaii knowleilge, from which is inferred, by what 
sle]is we are unable to see, the great evil of omitting to qualify 
the inti'llects of tlu* lower classes for the comprehension of 
religions truths and doctrines by a previous infusion of general 
elementary knowledge. We would ask Mr. Foster whether 
the ignorance of illiti'rate persons, on subjects of religion, 
affords a legitimate inference, that direct religious instruction 
would be tried iqioii them in vain; or that because many minds 
arii found too gross and stupid to answer readily questions 
casually put to them while at their work iu the liekls, {for such 
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are the cases on which the reasoning is rested,) the same minds 
would be found more accessible to the instructions of a more 
general education, or to the lessons found in what is called 
j)olite and profiitie literature. In our bumble judgments it ap- 
pears that for such pitiable cases of mental darkness, no time 
should be spent in circuitous discipline ; but, the capacity of 
reading being supposed, the sacred volume should be opened, 
accompanied by such initiatory tracts, and such oral assistanccis, 
as zealous and discreet Christians know best how to furnish 
and administer. We consider the Gospel as both the end and 
the means of instruction. It is more easily understood by a 

£ oor man than any other kind of knowledge whatever, and we 
ave always observed that, instead of standing in the relation 
of a borrower with respect to general information and iinprove- 
iiieiit, it distributes, with a rapidity peculiar to itself, supplies of 
strength to every operation of the mind, and very often gener- 
ates a new intellectual character in the head on wliich its liless- 
ing rests. We would reverse the ])roc(jss 'recommended by Mr. 
Foster ; and lay the foundation of all instruction to the poor in 
religious discipline and knowledge. If it succeeds and stops 
there, it is well : if, by invigorating the intellectual powers, as 
is its natural effect, it prompts to other inquiries and attaiiir 
ments, the great point is probably siicured of bringing those 
other attainments in sacred subserviency to its controuling in- 
fluence, of meliorating and regulating their application, and of 
keeping the heart whole, •'the affections chaste, and the practice 
steady amidst the disturbing tendencies of miscellaneous study. 
Religion should be regarded as the fountain ; we complain that 
Mr. Foster treats it too much as a reservoir. It is a river flow- 
ing into the wide ocean of eternity, helping along the smaller 
streams in itg deep and widening channel, wdiich would other- 
wise be lost by absorption, and perish without a name in the 
sterile sand or the stagnant swamp. The education of the poor 
should not be directed to the creation or excitement of genius, 
but to the illustration and confirmation of principles and duties ; 
— not to the possibilities, but to the realities of existence ; — not 
to eventual excellence, but to actual good. For this purpose 
instruction should be proportioned to the political condi- 
tion of the instructed, rather than to any speculative change of 
that condition ; and the advantage which this would have over 
Mr, Foster’s scheme would be precisely this, that whereas the 
good he proposes is the mitigation of the violence of the attack 
which he confidently anticipates as about to be made by the 
lower upon the higher orders of society; what w(j (ixpect, 
under the blessing of God, from an universal Christian educa- 
tion, where religion is the alpha and omega of its plan and 
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design, is the prevention altogether of such ferocious assaults. 
We think of the necessity of our preventive mcMiod, as 
strongly as Mr. Foster does of his positive or ni tigatiiig 
checks or modifications; and we do honestly from our li arts 
declare our conviction that unless, in the place of a gossipping 
and shevvy philanthropy that delights only in the buz and bustle 
o ' institutions, anniversaries, and a multiplex machinery of 
lumevoleiice, — areal, active, ])ersonal zeal begins to emanate 
from the pro])('r otlicial sources, pro])agating itself downwards 
tliroiigh all the classes of inferior agents; — unless the import- 
ance of individual elficiency in the discJiarge ofap[)ointed and re- 
compensed duties is made to press more importunately upon the 
(ionscience by the discipline of our universities and academies; 
— unless by some new infusion of vital energy into bishops, 
tutors, pastors, and masters, the* cause of the poor shall become 
more spiritually feU, and honestly undertaken, a vast numerical 
majority will in this nation be shortly arrayed against virtue, 
religion, authority, and order. We have not (piite the same 
dread which Mr. Foster entertains, but does not define, of a 
s|)irit actuating the whole mass of the piiople, and impelling it 
forwards to lall with an irresistible momentum upon the esta- 
l)lidi(ul order of things, nor if we did agree in the existence of 
this portentous spirit, should we speak of it in terms so cour- 
t(Mms as does the writer of this treatise; bur wo cannot help 
seeing that the desperate agents of discord are too siicecssfiilly 
active, and that their asvsaiilts upon the sanctuary indicate their 
distrust of their cause while that holy barrier stands inviolate, 
and point to the only course for a wise empire to adopt for 
averting tlu! evil. We want a sect of home missionaries, who 
without stepping out of their fnnetions will aim only to act up 
to their vocations as members of Christ’s body, amU'aiididates 
for his love, with evangelical courage, each filling the circuit 
of his iiitlueiici? with his personal activity, and endeavouring 
to carry spiritual reform not merely to the verge of his stipu- 
lated obligations, but to the fulfilment of that silent aiul holy 
charge which the conscience of the true Christian superinduces 
uj)on all his worldly engagements. 

“ My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,” is the 
text or motto of Mr. Foster’s work, and we cannot but approve 
of his adoption; we think, however, that it cannot be nuuU* an 
authority for the importance given by this gentleman to some 
parts of knowledge as the subjects of universal education. 
" The knowledge here spoken of” says Dr. Pocock, “ is not a 
speculative, but a practical knowledge : not only a knowledge 
of the letter or seusi* of the law, but tlu* framing of their lives 
according to it. The end of his giving thrm his law s and com- 
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iiui 5 i(liii(‘nls was, that ihry rai^bt so know them as to koop and 
dothoiii: that was rt'ckoncd thoir Avisdom aiid und(Tstamlinji;, 
J)eut. iv. (), and (loin^; accordiiii!; to bis couimaiidnuints bo do- 
darrs to be tlie knowledge.* of him/’ Jor. wii. l(i. And we 
eaiiiiot but renu*ml)er the admonition of St. James in tlui fifth 
verse of his first chajder. If any man laek wisdom let him 
ask of God.” In this sense of tin* word knovvlediL^e, tlie [K'ojdt; 
are indeed destroyed, or in a way of bi'iinj; destroyed, for luck 
of kuowleHln;e. 

Our poiuis of (lillerc'uce widi Mr. Foster w(! have now sulli- 
dently e\liil)it(‘(l, and after allowing for these, w(i liave un- 
feigned plcasme in stating that \\v liillv aci'ord in tlni main 
witli tlie sentiments, and the spirit of tins woik. It is written 
Avith that iiiee discernment, and that ("apiisite pri'civ^ion of lati- 
guage, byAvhich his funner pnbliealion was eharacti-rised. The 
iauh of liis style, indeed, is that it is rather loo euriinisly la- 
boured. It is lu’re and there A\roiig]it w'illi an elloit wliieh if 
pushed an inch liirther would pass under lh(‘ (‘( nsme of (piaint- 
iiess and atlectation ; but ‘after making some ahat(*ment f(U’ (his 
error of excess, Ave do not li‘el it too much to say tliattheic 
are few books in the language^ whiiJi, ha\ ing re>])ect to thtir 
bulk, contain a larger cpraiitity of fine retleetions. It abounds 
every Avhere Avith tin* marks of a most serious, and heeling 
mind, ardently cuiua nied for the temporal ajid spii iliial w<‘l- 
farc of Ills fellow men. The whole brc'adth o(* the (wil Avliieh 
at all times has r(*snltiM Iron) spiritual ignorance is most im- 
pressively and elo(|iieiitly explored and (‘\|)osed : and. In par- 
ticular, the passage in illustration of lu‘allien ignoranee, and tlui 
misery of the pagan Avorld can scarcely be too niueli jnaised, or 
recommended. Wc? Avill giAO a page or two as a speeinieii. 

How evident then is it, that among the people of the Iiuallu'u 
lands, under a disastrous ignorance of this and all the sublime iruilus 
that are fit to rule an iniuiortal being during ids sojourn on l artii, no 
man could feel any peremptory obligation lo be universally virtuous, 
or adequate motives to excite the endeavour to ajiproach that high 
attainment, even were there not a perfect inability to form the true 
conception of it. How evident too it is, that tlie general mass would 
behorrlliiy dejiraved. We may indeed, at times, notwithstanding the 
dreadful ness of tlic results easily foreseen as inevitable from such 
causes, he somewhat surprised at reading of some transcendent enor- 
mities; but we feel no wonder at the substance of the exldbition of 
such a state of those nations as the Sacred Scriptures affirm, in de- 
scriptions to which the other records of anti(|uity add their testimony 
and their anqde illustrations. Let the spectacle be looked on in 
tliouglit, of va^l national multitudes, filled, agitated, and impelled, by 
the restless forces of ]»a>sions and appetites. Say what measure and 
uliat kinds of restraint there should be on such crowds, so actuated, lo 
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keep them from rusliing into evil. Take off, as far as you dare, any 
given restraint, to see what will follow. Take off or withhold from 
these beings, possessed and inflamed as yon sec them to ho, — remove 
from them all the coercion that could be applied in the form of just 
ideas of the righteous Almighty (iovernor ; a luminous exposition of 
w hat it is for moral agents to be good, and wliat to be evil, willi the 
vast importance of the difference, and the prospect of a judgment, 
retribution, and eternal existence. All this being removed from resting 
on and grasping the spirits of the innumerable assemblage, imagine 
them yielded up for their passions and appetites to have the dominion, 
excepting so far as it shall be opposed and limited by something else 
tlian those solemn counteractions, soim'tliing remaining or supplied 
when they are annihilated. And uhat will, for this use, so remain or 
be sup[)lied ? What a lamentable scene ensues, if all tliat will be left 
or be Ibiind to maintain tlie opposition and represLion is, from within, 
so nmeli innate blind preference Ibr goodness as even snrii a state of 
things cannot destroy, and from witliout, that measure of resistance 
Avhicli all men make to one another’s bad inclinations, in self-defence. 

“ It is true, indeed, lliift this last docs prevent an infinity of actual 
mischief. There is involved in the very constitution of things a prin- 
ciple by which a coarse self-intcrost prevents, under Providence, more 
practical evil, beyond comparison more, than all other causes together. 
The man inclined to perpetrate an iniquity, of the nature of a wrong 
to his fellow-mortals, is apprised tl)at he shall provoke a reaction, to 
resist or punish him; tliat he shall incur as great an evil as that he is 
disposed to do, or greater ; that either summary revenge will strike 
him, ora])r()ccss instituted in organized society w ill vindictively reach 
liis property, liberty, or life. This defensive aA’ay, of all men against all 
men, restrains to stop within the mind an immensity of wickedness which 
is there burning to come out into action. Put for this, Noah’s Hood had 
been rendered needless. Put for this, our pVinet might have been accom- 
plishing iis circles round the sun for thousands of years past witliout a 
human inliabitant. Py virtue of this great law' in the constitution of 
things, itw’as possible for the race to subsist, notwithstanding all that 
ignorance of the Divine Being, of heavenly truth, and of uncorrupt 
morality, in wliich wc are contemplating the heathen nations as be- 
nighted. But wdiilc it thus prevented utter destruction, it had no cor- 
rectivc operation on the depravity of the heart. It was not through a 
judgment of things being essentially evil that they were forborne; it 
was not by means of conscience that depraved propensity was kept 
under restraint. It was hut by a hold on the meaner principles of his 
nature, that the offender in will was arrested in prevention of the deeil. 
Thus the immense multitudes were viitually as bad as they would 
actually have been if they had dared for fear of one another. Put 
besides, how very partial was the effect of this restraint, even in tlie 
exterior operation to which it was confined. Men^//V/ dare, in contempt 
of this preventive defensive array, to commit a stupendous amount of 
crimes against one another, to say nothing of their moral seh-destruc- 
tion, or of that view of their depravity in wliieli it is to he considered 
as against Cjod. While llicrc was no force of hcnelicent truth to invade 
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the drendful cavern of iniquity in the mind, and there to combat and 
conquer it, there would be sure to be often no want of audacity to send 
it forth into action at all hazards. 

Something might be said, no doubt, in behalf of wliat might be 
supposed to be done for the pagan nations by legislation, considered, 
not in its character of director of the coercive and retributive force in 
the community, but strictly in the capacity of a moral preceptor. But 
besides that legislators who themselves, in common with the people of 
their nations, looked on human existence and duty through a worse 
than twilight medium, who had no divine oracles to speak wisdom to 
them, and were, some of them, reduced to begin their operations with 
tlie lie that pretended they had, — besides that such legislators would 
inevitably be, in many of tlicir principles and enactments, at variance 
with eternal rectitude, — besides this fatal defect, legislation bore upon 
it too plainly that character of self-interest, of mutual self-defence and 
menace, to wliich we have adverted, to be an elKcacious teacher of 
morals, in any deeper sense than the prevention of a certain measure 
of external crime. Every one knew well that the pure approbation and 
love oF goodness were not the source of law, but tlmt it was an arrange- 
ment originating and deriving all its force from self-love, a contrivance 
by which each man was glad to make the collective strength of society 
his guarantee against his neighbour’s presumed wish and interest to do 
him wrong. W'hile happy that his neighbour was under th's restraint, 
he w'as often vexed to be under it also himself; but on the whole 
deemed this security worth the cost of suifering this interdict on his 
own inclinations, perhaps as judging it probable that his neighbour’s 
were still much w'orsc than his own. We repeat, that a preceptive sys- 
tem thus estimated would but ill instruct the judgment in the pure prin- 
ciples of virtue, and could nOt come with the weight of authority and 
sanctity on the conscience, — Wc may here observe, by the way, how 
evident was the necessity, that the rules and sanctions of morality, to 
come in simplicity and power on the human mind, should primarily 
emanate from a Being exalted above all implication and competition of 
interests with man. 

“ Thus we see, that in the darkened economy of the licalhens tlicrc 
was nothing to be applied, with a grand corrective restraining opera- 
tion, directly and internally, to the mighty depraved energy of the pas- 
sions and appetites. That was left in awful predominance in the innu- 
merable multitude. And to the account of what this energy of feeling 
tending to evil would accomplish, let there be added all that could 
result from the co-operation of intellect. Only reflect for a moment 
on the extent of human genius, in ite powers of invention, combina- 
tion, diversification, and then think of all this faculty, in an immense 
number of minds, tlirough many ages, and in every imaginable variety 
of situation, impelled to its utmost exertion in the service of sin, as it 
would of course, and was in fact, lleflcct how many ideas, available 
to the purpose, would spring up casually, or be suggested by circuni- 
stanccs, or be attained by the earnest study of beings goaded in pur- 
suit of change and novelty. The simple modes of iniquity were put 
under an active ministry uf art, to combine, iimuvute;, and augment. 
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And consequently all conceivable, — literally all conceivable forms of 
immorality were brought to imagination, most of them into experi- 
ment, and the greater number into prevailing practice, in those nations : 
insomuch that the sated monarch would have imposed nearly as difficult 
a task on ingenuity in calling for the invention of a new vice, as of a 
new pleasure. They would perhaps have been identical demands when 
he was the person to be pleased.” (P. 3!i — 41.) 

After tills display of the ignorance of the heathen world, Mr. 
Foster brings successively under his review the benighted state 
of that part of the globe which has sunk under the influence 
of the Mohammedan imposture; the continuing depression of 
the human mind under the papal domination, and even subse- 
quently to the reformation ; his aim being to shew that what- 
ever alterations may have taken place in creeds and canons, and 
in civil and ecclesiastical constitutions, nothing effectual has 
been done for the c.ttricatioii of the great masses of population 
of which nations numeiicjilly consist, from their state of moral 
and spiritual ignorance. This, he contends, and as we think 
judiciously and ably contends, is only to be accomplished by a 
serious and high-spirited national endeavour to bring instruction 
liome to the very doors of the people. We ourselves are fur- 
th(*r persuaded that no general political reforms will reach to 
the homes and bosoms of the people ; neither do we dare to think 
that any plan of general education will effect any suhslantial 
reform, unless religion is its polar star ;*nor tliat even with re- 
ligion for its parainount object the great end will be answered, 
unless those who are to be the coiKluctors and executors of* the 
plan, receive themselves such an education at our schools and 
universities as may animate them with a sincere love of human 
souls, and send them fortli to the lioly task penetrated with 
the sense of tlieir own accountability. 

The ignorance prevailing in the most splendid junctures of 
our own liistory, and even during the last century. Ah*. Foster 
shew's to have been very great, considered with reference to tlie 
body of the people. And though he admits the prospc'ct to 
have been brightening since, the ana of national and Sunday 
schools, the wide circulation of religious and moral tracts, and 
the institution of societies for diffusing the word of God, we 
have still, according to him, a melancholy spectacAe of* iguo- 
raiH’c and brutality prevailiiig through a vast proportion of the 
lower classes of society. To exemplify this statement of tin; 
low condition of tlie moral and intellectual cluiractin* of the 
common people at the present moment, Mr. Foster expatiates 
very largely upon the ferocious lyid enuA sports which till up 
tlit^ princi])al part of their leisure, and we heartily wisli that 
this part of liis book might make its due impression. Ihit 
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f'ducalioii simj)ly is no remedy for iliis evil ; — among* the most 
highly educated, are to be found the patrons of these wretched 
pastimes. Nothing but sp(icific religious cidtivation can efface 
this stain of original depravity, and dispose a hard heart to be 
eillicr just or merciful. It is in tlie following accurate terms 
that Mr. Foster describes the manner in which time is wasted 
or abused by the uninstructed part of the community. 

These, however, arc their most harmless modes of wasting the 
time. For, while we might tliink of the many hours merged hy them 
in apathy and needless sleep, with a wish that those hours could he 
recovered to the account of their existence, wc might well think with 
a wish that the hours could be struck out of it which they may some- 
times give, instead, to conversation ; in parties where ignorance, coarse 
vulgarity, and profanencss, are to support the dialogue, on topics the 
most to their taste; always including, as the most welcome to that 
taste, the depravities and scandalsof the neighbourhood ; while all the 
reproach and ridicule, expended with the gamiest good will on those 
depravities, have uniformly the strange result, of making the censors 
the less disinclined themselves to practise them, and only a little better 
instructetl iiow to do it with impunity. In many instances there is the 
additional mischief, that these assemblings for corrupt communication 
find their resort at the public house, where intemperance and ribaldry 
may season each otlicr, if the pecuniary means can he afforded, even at 
the cost of distress at home. — But short of tin's de[)ravity, the worth- 
lessness of the communications of a number of grossly ignorant beings 
is easy to be imagined, besides that most of us have been made judges 
of their quality hy numberless occasions of unavoidably hearing sam- 
ples of tliem. 

In the finer seasons of the year, inucli of tliesc leisure spaces of 
time can be expended out of doors; and we have still only to refer each 
one to his own observation of the account to which they are turned, in 
the lives ofl'i)eingS whose lot allows but so contracted a portion of 
time to be, at the best, applied directly to the highest purposes of life. 
— Here the liater of all such schemes of improvement, as would 
threaten to turn the lower order into what that hater may probably call 
Methodists, in other words, into rational creatures and Christians, 
comes in with a ready cant of humanity and commiseration. And 
why, he says, with an affected indignation of pliilauthropy, why should 
not the poor creatures enjoy a little fresh air and cheerful sunshine, and 
have a chance for keeping their health, confined as many of them are, 
for the greatest part of their time, in narrow scjualid rooms, unwhole- 
some sliops, or one kind or other of disagreeable places and employ- 
ments? Very true, we answer ; and why should llicy not be collected 
in groups by the road side, in readiness for any thing that, in passing, 
may furnish occasions for gross jocularity, practising some imperti- 
nence, or uttering some jeering scurrility, at the expense of persons 
going by ; shouting with laughter at the effect of the sport, and in- 
spiriting it all with infernal imprecations ? Or wliy should they not 
from a little conventicle for cursing, blusplieming, and blackguard 
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olxtrepcrousncss in tlie street, about the entrance of one of tl»c luuints 
oi’ intoxication ; where they arc pcri'ectiy safe 1‘roni that i’ar worse mis- 
chief of a gloomy fanaticism, with wliich they might have been smitten 
if seduced to freciucnt the meeting-house twenty paces off? Or why 
should not the children, growing into the stage called youtli, be turned 
loose through the lanes, roads, and fields, to form a brawling impudent 
rabble, trained by their association to every low vice, and amhitioualy 
emulating, in voice, visage, and manners, the drabs and ruffians of 
juaturer growth? Or why should not the young men and women 
collect in clusters, or range about or beyond the neighbourhood in 
bands, for revel, frolic, and all kinds of coarse mirth, to come back 
late at night to (]uarrcl with their wretched edders, who perhaps envy 
them their capacity for such wild gaieties and strollings, while rating 
tlu’iii for their disorderly habits? Vv'e say, where can be the harm of 
all this ? What reasonable and benevolent man would think of making 
any objection to it ? ilcasonable and benevolent, — for these are qua- 
lities expressly l)oa5.te(i by the opposers ol’ an improved education of 
the people, while in such opj)ositioii they virtually avow their appro- 
bation of all that we have iferc^ described. 

“ We have allowed most fully the plea of how little time, cowpnra^ 
livilijy could be afforded by the lower classes from their indispensable 
employments to the concern of mental improvement; and also that of 
the fatigue consecpient on them, and causing a temporary incapacity 
of t*lfoit in any otiier way. I'ut here we see tliat, nevertheless, time, 
strength, and wakefulness, and spring and spirit for exertion, an: Ibunil 
lor a ViiM. deal of busy diversion. 

This is tlic manner in whicli the spare tiiijc of the week-days goes 
to waste, and worse; but tlie Sunday is welcomed as giving scoptj for 
the same things on tlie larger scale. It is very striking to consider, 
that seveiai millions, \vc may safely assert, of our Engilsli people, come 
to what sltould be years of dberetion, art almost completely exempt 
from any manner of conscience respecting this seventli part of time, 
not merely as tt) any retjuired consecration of it to religior% but as to 
Us being iiiulur any claim or of any worili at all, otherwise than for 

amusement. It Is actually regarded by them as a section of time far 
less under ul)ligation than any other. They take it as so absolutely at 
thc'ir free disposal, by a right so exclusively vested in tlieir taste and 
will, that a deiiumd made even in behalf of their own most important 
interests is contemptuously repelled as an interference. If tlie idea 
occurs at all of claims which they have heard that (lod should make 
on the hours, it is dismissed with the thought that it really cannot 
signify to him how creatures, condemned by his appointment to toil 
all the rest of the week, may wish to spend this one day, on which 
the secular taskmaster manumits them, and He, the spiritual one, 
miglit surely do as much. An immense number pay no attention what- 
ever to any sort of religious worship; and multitudes of those that do 
afl’ord an hour to such an observance, do it either as a mode of anui'^e- 
ment, or by way of taking a license ot’ (’Xi'mption Irem any further 
aecountal)lene>s as to the manner in which they may like to >pend the 
day. It is the natural consccpiencc of all this, that there is more folly, 
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if not more crime, committed on this, tfian on all the other six days 
together. 

Thus man, at least ignorant man, is unfit to be trusted with any 
thing under heaven ; since a remarkable appointment for raising the 
general tenour of moral existence, has, with these persons, the eftect 
of sinking it. Those favoured portions of their time, interposed at 
regular and frequent intervals, with a mark of the divine benediction 
upon them, might, without any approach toward the punctilious and 
burdensome austerity in the manner of improving them which some 
good men in former times enjoined, be the means of diffusing a degree 
of light and dignity over the whole scries of their days ; whereas an 
unhappily large number of those of our people who are now arrived 
near tlie close of that long series, have to look back on the Sundays as 
having been made, in a peculiar manner, the dishonour and bane of 
their life.*’ (P. 143— Urf.) 

It is thus that Mr. Foster paints the State of ignorance and 
brutal apathy in which the i)art of the people, COnilllOllly called 
the lower orders, even at this day, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous schemes afloat for their improvement, are sunk. And 
yet with some inconsistency we are told of the perilous predi- 
cament in which the established order of things is placed by 
a certain ominous expansion of mind, a fearful demonstration 
of an universal feeling of wrong, op])ression, and (exclusion, 
fast spreading through the great mass of the j)eopie, a spirit of 
revolt, a deiq) and settled antipathy towards iliat order which 
by the arrangements apd constitutions of society are in the en- 
joyment of comfort, wealth, or station. Mr. Foster dwells 
these ])orteiilous signs of the times, hot altogether with com- 
placency, but with a descri])tive energy, and an ardent manner 
of jmtting the case, which conveyed to our minds a suspicion 
that he does not think this supposed feeling of the multitude 
entirely w'ltliout jiislifieation ; — what his politics may he we 
will not inquire, but we have some curiosity to know how so 
reasoning and religious a mind can see aught in the g(‘neral 
character of the liritish government and constitution, to aflbrd 
a shadow of justification for so hostile a combination against 
it, and all that it upholds and protects. For our own parts we 
tliink Mr. Foster mainly right iii the ignorance he imputes to 
ilie mass of the people even in this enlightened country ; but 
we cannot reconcile with (his impuled ignorance the frightful 
anticipation, of which he has emdeavoured to ini|)ose the Ixdiel*, 
of a grand irruption about to fake placii tlirougli all the fences 
and harriers of settled rule and ancient authority, by tlie million 
challenging their rights of participation and eijual (‘iijoyment. 
All this looks very fine upon paper, — it gives play and etfec.t to 
u rhetorical |)en, — it may suit the choleric, temper of political 
ujiposition ; — it may gratify tin: spleen of religious dissent ; but 
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we do not believe that there is cither philosophy or iiiystery in 
the case; — it is the ignorance of vvhic^h Mr. Foster complains, 
villainously acted upon by a numerous body of factious mal- 
contents, men of desperate circumstances speculating upon 
their country’s ruin, and desirous of trying tlie cham:es of re- 
volution, whic.h forms the real combination oi‘ ho^tility in this 
country, (for to this country we confine our remarks) and to be 
met and provided against by the conservative miergitis of the 
constitution, and tlit» agency of sound religions instruction ; 
but not to be subdued or neutralized by a mere |)en-iuk-aiid- 
j)aper education, or the widest and most liberal concession of 
the rights of scholarsliip. This ignorance, thus villainonsh/ 
acted upon, will, in spile of all that mere general educatioii 
can do, remain unchang(‘d. By throwing in certain ingredients, 
indeed, which mere gem ral education may furnish, it may be 
made to boil and bubble, to fume mul loai, but it will bu igno- 
rance still in a state o^‘ turbid etfervesiaiici', and noxious eva- 
poration. Not one particle of uscfid, iip[>hcable information, 
— of that information which lays tin* foundation of good neigli- 
bourhood, kind habits, political contentedness, or moral obe- 
dience, no, nor of desirable liberty, will b('- tlu^ result. Let any 
man who has the vviill-being of his country sm'iously at heart, 
look at tlie moral statci of tliose who have recei^cd this neutral 
education — the numbers it has added to the dupes of intlam- 
matory falsehoods, and the \ictims ol‘ a (lel)au(‘hing press — tlui 
liightful numerical majority of those who have received tin’s 
sort of education, at this moment declaring with the voice 
and organs which it has supplied to them on the side of 
what (iod and llis Scripture comhunn, und then let him say 
whether in his conscience he thinks any good will come of any 
discipline for the poor but that which may oj)en th^fir eyes to 
their own awful jiredicameiit as accountable creatures. 


Akt. XII. — The Diary of an Invalid; being the Journal of a 
Tour, in Pursuit if health ; in Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By Henry 
Matthews, A. M. 8vo. pp. 618. Murray. London, 1820. 

The travels of a sick man promise but little entertainment or 
information; and in freneral we may be sai(l to be unjust to- 
wards what we see and hear in foreign countries when we pub- 
lish conceruiiig them the results of ftur own morbid impressions, 
la the journal before us, however, we find nothing of tlie lau- 
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guor or the irritability of an invalid : the infirmity of his body 
seems not to have interfered with tlic activity of his mind, nor 
docs the ^ pursuit of health/ in which he was professedly en- 
gaged, ap])ear to have diminished that promptitude of general 
observation without which a man neither travels to improve 
himself nor to inform otliers. The author’s preface makes the 
usual renunciation of merit and talent, and modestly commits 
to the reader’s charity, what might fairly challenge his decided 
approbation. We have not for a long time encountered a more 
intelligent, unaffected, and lively tourist. We shall be obliged, 
however, to animadvert upon some inconsistencies and some 
transgressions in matters both of taste and feeling. 

Mr. Matthews appears to have set out in the year 1817, on a 
journey, without having settled his route or destination, in obe- 
dience to medical advice, in rpiest of more balmy bree/es than 
his own country afforded. At Plymouth, ^he Malta packet, 
just about to weigh anchor, relieves him from the agony of irre- 
solution. lie engages with the Captain, reserving to himself 
the liberty to determine his bargain at the first port at which lie 
might touch. \Vc liave now a very lively account of the mul- 
tiplied vexations of a s(‘a voyage to an active mind and sus- 
ceptible frame, among which sic.km^ss, and regret, and satit^y, 
hold the prominent jilace. We think, however, that our IravelltT, 
in the description of his sensations, whether of pain or jilea- 
sure, indulges in a la^iguage a little too strong, and allows 
hilllSelt to spurt U little to<> much with gwfnl ideas, for one who 
dedicates his book to a Keverend Brother, and who, on most 
occasions, discovers a lavdable regard to the decencies of‘ sen- 
timent and expression. His sea sickness is by rather too strong 
an image comjiaied with the state of the “ damned in hell/’ and 
his recovery might in a thousand ways have been better illus- 
trated than by being called his “ resurrection.” The rising of 
the sun and ul‘ the moon at sea, is described in the following 
vivacious and jiicturesque language: — ^ 

“ 18 th. The wind died away last night. A dead calm.— Got up to 
see the sun rise.— Much has been said of the splendour of this siglit 
at sea ; but I confess I think it inferior to the same scene on shore. 
There is indeed plenty of the « dread magnificence of Heaven/ but 
it is all over iii a moment. The sun braves the east, and carries the 
heavens by a coup^de-main ; instead of approaching gradually, as he 
does on land, preceded by troop of rosy messengers that prepare 
you for his arrival. One misses the ciiarniing variety of the terres- 
trial scene the wood and water;— the hill and dale;— the < bab- 
bling brook — the ‘ pomp of groves and garniture of fields.’ At sea, 
too, all is inanimate, for tlie gambols of the fishes, if they do gambol 
at their matins, are out of sight; and it is the effect of morning on 
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Jiving sentient beings that constitutes its great charm. At sea, there 
is no * song of earliest birds ; * — no ‘ warbling woodland — no ‘ whist- 
ling plough-boy-/ — nothing, in shoit, to awaken interest or sympathy. 
There is magnificence and splendour — but it is solitary splendour. 

Let me rather see * the morn, in russet mantle clad, walk o’er 
the dew of yon high Malvern hill/ But, alas ! when am I likely to 
behold this sight again ? 

In the evening, I sat on the deck to enjoy the moon-light. — If 
the sun-rise be best seen on shore, the moon-light has the advantage 
at sea. At this season of repose, the absence of living objects is not 
felt. A lovely night. — The moon, in this latitude, has a silvery 
brightness which 1 never saw in England. — It was a night for ro- 
mance ; — such as Shakspearc describes, when Troilus sighed his soul 
to absent Cressid. The sea, calm and tranquil as the bosom of inno- 
cence — not a breath of air — the reflection of the moon and stars, and 
the gentle rippling of the water against the sides of the vessel com- 
pleted the magic of the scene.” ( P. 6, 7.) 

Tluj lively pencil of <i\Ti*. Matthews affords us a very emjdiatic 
representation of the dirt and offensiviMiess of the Portuguese 
capilal, which though appearing to be felt by the traveller in 
S(‘arch of ainusenient or health, as mere matter of personal 
annoyance, su;j:<j;ests many ndlectiojis to tlie political inquirer; 
nifd to the mind disposed to meditation on the course and 
tendencies of huiiinn affairs and institutions, many important 
deductions. To such persons it cannot but occur that very 
lamentable checks must exist somewhere in the usages, laws, 
or frame of society to counteract so many advantages, of a 
physical kind, as are possessed by the Portuguese. Their trade, 
their shipping, their ports, their produce, all conspire to elevate 
their condiliou in the scale of Europe, and to inspire a taste for 
<a)nvenience, comfort, cleanliness, and refinement; biitthecha- 
iacd(jr of llr people has never been permitted to exercise its 
genuine [)lay or natural tendencies, loaded and oppressed as it 
has been by the lumber of superstitious rites, and the dead 
vveiglit of ail arbitrary government. A nation may be poten- 
tially great, and practically little ; nor can the possibilities and 
powers of any state be justly apiiri'ciated, until that equality is 
attained which consists in being governed by ecjiial laws, and 
that personal imporlanco and self-esteem is assumed, which 
brings with it the whole train of moral and mutual and manly 
responsibilities. Portugal has now' entered, in company with 
several other states, on tlie career of a revolution, of which it is 
not easy to calculate the cliances. It has unfortunately the cha- 
racteristic foundation of all the continental revolutions of recent 
ocHuirreiice ; — it is grounded on military force ; and, however mo- 
derate ill prolcssion, operates upon a subversive principle, and 
trusts to expedients which, when once pul into action, tend to 
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no precise consummation, and acknowlcdp;c no determinate? 
b'oundary. It is of that description of revolution whicli ojxuiM 
the floodgiit(;s to an overwhelming tide, and leaves every thing 
to d(ipend upon the moral results of a great physical struggle. 
Tile nation is, in short, in the case which must nect'ssarily be 
the consequence of all sudden political convulsions; existing 
institutions art? discarded, Ix^fore the mind has been ])re])are(l 
either to frame or digest any nt w order of ihings, out of wliicb 
a feasible state of human libtaly can ultimately arise. That 
great event of our own country, which has hardly with propriety 
been called a revolution, was quite, in natural ordt‘i\ A sober, 
sound, experijnental conviction bad previously taken full pos- 
session of all the thinking part of tlie community, and a sort 
of distinct pattern of the plan of liberty, w hich was aft>;rvvurds 
set up ill operation hy the gn’at and natural organs of the 
public wisdom, had hceii accurately drawn find d( limxl on the 
vast floor of universal ojiinion. There v as among us at that 
time a reverence for wise heads; uo change' was in eontempla- 
tioii beyond the exigency of the case ; and the English were liot 
then under the curse of those politieal impostures, which have 
arrayed all the darkest passions and most siulul properiii;s of 
our nature in the dress of virtue, and the disguise of moral 
freedom. 

The Portuguese arc not without their jmldic works, and Ihi're. 
occur some in which ikere is magnificeuce of coiu'cplion and 
execution. In the road from Lisbon io Cintra, is the great 
aqueduct of Alcantara, (the work of Manuel ile Maya in I7IIS,) 
stretching across a wide and deep valhiy, by a range of thirty- 
five arches, of which the centre one is said to be. 1ln‘ largest in 
the world, being in height 230 French feet, and in width 107 : 
a monument which, if it demonstrates no grevit advancement 
in philosophy, is a specimen of great skill and industry, and im- 

i )lies the capability of better things iinderbetter circumstaiK^es. 
it is thus that our author describes the symptoms of what has 
subsequently broken out into active existence : — 

“ The Portuguese are full of discontent, and their long intimacy 
with us, has spread far and wide amongst them the lights of informa- 
tion. It is no wonder that they should be discontented, abandoned 
as they are by their sovereign, who has converted the mother country 
into a province, from whicli men and money are drawn for the sup- 
port of his transatlantic dominions ; whilst the command of their na- 
tional army, and tlie principal situations of power and profit, are in 
the hands of foreigners. The greatest unwillingness now prevails 
among the soldiery to embark for America. I have seen some hun- 
dred deserters chained together, and marched down to the bank of 
the river. (P. 21, 22.) 
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Mr. Matthews speaks of the police of Lisbon in terms of 
praise ; but of what avail is a police if, as we are told, the lower 
orders are in the habit of carrying a larj^o clasp knife, with the 
opeiKMl blade concealed under the riobt sleeve, and that assassi- 
nations are by no means uncommon. It is somethiiif^, however, 
to say for this country, that the public decency is well secured 
from open outrai^es in the streets of its capital ; and that, too, 
a ca|)ital with a sea port, and in a southern latiUidt! ; and it 
would be well, if so much coidd be sai«l of the condition of our 
own nu'tropolis, when; the abuses of liberty b(‘i;*in to be more 
fondly cherished than liberty itself. 

Tliere is somethin<i^ in tin; fcMiling with which a pious mind 
r(‘<!;ards (wen the name and profession of reliu;ion, to which the 
styl(! of the folio winp^- passage cannot be quite acc(‘|)table ; but 
tluTe is, nevertheless, much of truth in the observations con- 
tained in it. • 

The inquisition is still an object of mysterious dread. A young 
man of considerable fortune disappeared about a year ago, and it was 
supposed I'or some time that he was murdered. A large reward was 
(dfored for the discovery of his body, but the river was dragged, and 
oviTy well and hole in the town explored without success. It is the 
opinion of many, that he is now immured in the prisons of the inqui- 
sition. Hy-the-byc, I have not yet mentioned the priests, and for 
might I know, they arc more numerous than tlic dogs. Dogliood and 
priesthood are certainly the most thriving trades in Lisbon. It is an 
iiuniiliating spectacle, to sec the abject suptJrstition in whicli tlie peo- 
ple are sunk and brutified. As the best things, by being corrupted, 
become the worst ; so lierc, (’liristianity exhibits a system of idolatry, 
much more revolting tlian the old l^agi^i worship. One cannot help 
feeling some regard for the ancient mythology, whicli is as amusing 
as Mother bunch, illustrated and adorned too as it was hj sucli divine 
statues, besides, the heathens liatl not the means of knowing better; 
but who that has read the Now Testament, can tolerate the contemp- 
tible niiirnmeries whicli arc here practised under the name of religion, 
'file religion ol’ the heathens was as superior to this, as the statues of 
Phidias excel in beauty, the tawdry and disgusting images which these 
poor creatures bow down to and\\oi>hip. 

“ In the mean time, however, the priests thrive and fatten. I will 
not say, with .Semple, rhat they are the only fat people in Portugal, 
but I will vouch for their universal cm-b )u-poifif. 

“ 'fills to be sure is only the outward and visible sign, — but it tends 
to give credibility to the talcs in vogue, ot tlic sloth and good cheer, 
the licentious fcastings and debaucheries, which take pKicc in the 
convents, or rather the castles of indolence, in which these portly 
monks arc lodged. The Prcnch, who hated a monk and tiie smell of 
a monk, as much as Walter Shandy, that is, ‘ worse than all the de- 
vils of hell while lliey bayonetted tlie dogs without mercT, made 
^ho monks lay aside the erucifri, and brandish tlie besom, and fairly 
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set them to sweep the streets ; but the French are gone,— and the 
monks and the dogs have resumed their usual occupations* 

“ The nunneries enjoy a better reputation, and are said to be filled 
with sincerely pious women, who have been led, from perhaps a mis- 
taken sense of religion, to bury themselves in the unprofitable seclu- 
sion of a convent. This is, however, a delicate question, and I leave 
it in the uncertainty, in which it has been left by the sage in llas- 
selas” (P.23—25.) 

Among other features of the Portuguese character, our tourist 
remarks its extreme indolence. You can scarcely get a shop- 
keeper to serve you. It pervades all classes : — arts, science, 
literature, — every thing languishes at Lisbon.’’ And we believe 
that Mr. Matthews is quite correct in his remark, that the Por- 
tuguese are worthy of better things ; but that they are bow ed 
down by a despotic government and an abject superstition.” 
With the solicitude of the havoller to find ^he burial place of 
Fielding, we confess ourselves to have no sympathy. Nor do 
we think with him, that the classical pen ot Mr. Canning, 
during his embassy at Lisbon, would have been well employed 
in preparing an inscription for his monument : the world owes 
no debt to the memory of a man who, in the language of Dr. 
Johnson, has ransacked his memory and tortured his fancy onjy 
to leave the world less virtuous than he found it ; and this we 
cannot but think, if it was not the aim, was the effect of Field- 
ing’s novels. 

From this place our VVavcller embarked for Leghorn, on the 
17th of October, 1817. Passing over his accounts of storms 
and quarantine, we will land with him on tlie coast of Italy, 
where the English Imrying* ground at Leghorn, in which lie the 
bones of Smollct, drawls from the writer the saine sort of tribu- 
tary reflection, as that to which the tomb of Fielding at Lisbon 
had before given birth, and with similar justilication. Our 
author has sometimes a whimsical bias in his predilections, 
which would bring his taste into dispute with persons less cri- 
tically censorious tliaii ourselves. Having spoken of the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa, the history of which is, that the foundation 
ground having given way during the progress of the building, 
the architect completed his wwk in the direction accidentally 
given to it, describes the general effect as so pleasing, that, like 
Alexander’s wry neck, it might well bring leaning into fashion 
amongst all the towers of Christendom. We suspect that in 
this instance, the author has sacrificed the credit of his taste to 
the gaiety of his allusion. Leghorn and Pisa are very sum- 
marily dismissed ; and the only incident whicli appears to have 
occurred to him between the 'last-mentioned place inid Florence, 
was a contest of swearing, in English and Italian, jnovoked by 
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the difliculties of procuring horses, between those who com- 
posed the travelling company and the [)eople at the post-house, 
ill which the Cambridge Invalid manfully maintained his share, 
with a laudable regard to the honour of his Alma Mater. 

Mr. Matthews’s descriptions are very lively, and much in the 
style of Dr. Moore, the spirited author of A View of Society 
and Manners in Italy.” But Florence owes more to the pen 
of our author than to that of his predecessor. Ilis touches 
bring out every thing in very bold relief; and after making 
allowance' for some fopperies of an academical cast, and some 
laxities of moral sentiment, we think it no more than his due to 
place him in the first rank of British tourists. 

Travellers/’ says our author, “ generally exaggerate most out- 
rageously ; but they have hardly done justice to Florence. The Arno 
runs through it with a turbid but rapid, and therefore cheerful stream, 
forming as it were the middle of the principal street. Between the 
lines of houses and the river is a broad qua}', serving for carriages and 
foot passengers. Four bftdgVs at short distances connect the two sides 
of the street, and add to its beauty. The absence of smoke, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere, enable you to see the surrounding country 
distinctly from all parts of the town. The views up and down the 
river are beautilul, and the immediate environs arc ornamented with 
luldulating shrubberies and villas without number. The prospect from 
these environs is rich beyond description. Florence is laid out at your 
feet ; and the Arno winds through a golden and fertile plain, till the 
scene is closed by the bold and rugged range of the Appcnnincs.— 
Buch is the first view of Florence ; and witfiin its walls is all that can 
conduce to gratify the senses, or delight the imagination. The won- 
ders of ancient and modern art are all around you, and furnish an 
incxliaustiblc field of occupation and anlusement.” 

Tho works of art with which Florence abounds, receive tlnur 
rightful homage from the tasteful pen of Mr. ]\l:ifthevvs, who 
here displays nothing of tliejiedaatry of science, mid much of the 
s])iri< of jiisl observation. It is tlms that he desrrilies mid dis- 
crimiiiiites the Venuscs of the sculptor and the painter; — 

** First and foremost amongst tlicsc is—' the sUitue tliat enchants 
the world tlie unimitated, inimitable Venus. She lias now resumed 
her old station after her second visit to Paris ;• — for I am surprised the 
French did not argue that her adventure with the shepherd on Mount 
Ida, was clearly typical of her late trip to their metropolis. 

“ One is generally disappointed after great expectations have been 
raised, hut in this instance I was delighted at first sight, and each 
succeeding visit has charmed me more. It is indeed a wonderful work 
in conception and execution,— but I doubt whether Venus be not a 
misnomer. Who can recognise in this divine statue, any traits of the 
queen of love and pleasure? It seem's rather intended as a personifi- 
cation of all that is elegant, -graceful, and beautiful -not only ah- 
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stractcd from all human infirmities, but elevated above all human feel- 
ings and alFections ; — for, though the form is female, the beauty is like 
the beauty of angels, who are of no sex. I was at first reminded of 
Milton’s Eve but in Eve, even in her days of innocence, before 
* she damned us all,’ there was some tincture of humanity, of which 
there is none in the Venus; — in whose eye there is no heaven, and 
in whose gesture there is no love. 

Immediately behind the statue, is the most famous of all the fa- 
mous Venuses of Titian, who has represented the Goddess of Plea- 
sure in her true cliaracter — the lioiiri of a Mahometan paradise ; — and 
a most bcwitcinng picture it is. Put the triumph of the statue is com- 
plete, — there is an all-pow'erful fascination about it that rivets the at- 
tention, and makes the spectator turn away from the picture, like 
Hercules from the voluptuous blandishments of the Goddess of Plea- 
sure, to devote an exclusive adoration to the celestial purity of her 
rival ; — for celestial she certainly is. 

“ One peculiar attribute of her divinity is, not its ubiquity, but its 
individuality. — It seems impossible to transfer any ‘portion of her ‘ glo- 
rious beauty^ to a copy. — None of the catts give any Idea of tlie 
nameless grace of the original. — This incommunicable essence is always 
the criterion of transcendent excellence. 

The arms are modern, and very inferior to the rest of the work. 
There is something finical and affected in the turn of the fingers, 
wholly at variance with the exquisite simplicity of the rest of the 
figure. 

1 must record, — though I would willingly forget, — the only traces 
of humanity in the Venus ; which escaped my notice in the first 
fervour of admiration. Iter ears arc bored for ear-rings, which pro- 
bably once hung there, and her arms bear the mark of having been 
compressed by a bracelet. TJiis last ornament m«ght perhaps be 
e.xcuscd, but for the other barbarous trinkets, — what can be said I 
I would wish to tliink they were not the work of the original sculptor ; 
but that they might have been added by some later proprietor, in the 
same taste that the Squire in Smollett bestows full-curled periwigs, by 
the hand of an itinerant limner, at so much per head, on the portraits 
of liis ancestors painted by Vandyke.” ( P. — 'K>.) 

Commentaries on statues and paintinos are rarely interesting 
to those who, at a distance from the treasures iheinselvos, are 
precluded from even the hope of visiting them ; and it would be 
too much to say ol' the publication hefore us, lhat, independently 
of the visible specimens themselves, its oliservations arc so 
substantively (‘xcellent as to recommend themselves by their 
own proper force and lieauty. To the traveller, however, they 
Jiold out entertainment and instruction of a snjierior order. 
While the writer was at Flonuice, news was brought of the 
Princess (Jharh)Ue^s death; and such, we are told, was the con- 
sternation of the, linglisli, lhat the Charge d’Aflairijs wrote to 
the Gfaud Hnkc- on t!ie part of our countrymen, to excuse their 
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;it, tendance at a ball and supper, which was fixed for tlio ensuing 
Sunday, at the Pitti Palace. Mr. Matthews will have a hearty 
contempt for his Reviewer, if he reads our im[)ertinence, wlien 
lie finds us saying, that had we been in his place, the propriety 
of declining the ball and supper, from respect to the nieiiiory 
of the departed Princess, would have struck us much less for- 
cibly than the disgracefully profane compliance of Protestant 
Christians, educated in IJritain, with practices in derogation of 
that day, of which it is as much the duty as it is the interest 
of man to preserve the sanctity. The comment made on the 
bad taste shown by the Duchess of Albany, in being the only 
person out of mourning for our Princess Charlotte, at the 
Saturday evening parly at lier house, while receiving an annual 
pension of loOO/. from the Knglish Government, is very just. 
Mr. Matthews complains of the fiitbu'cold of Florence, and of 
file Siberian wind fwiin tin. Apennines, which cuts to the heart ; 
ajid resolves upon setting out for Home, where he arrives after 
a journey of no incidents. The upproucli to this c[ueeu of 
cities, Mr. Matthews describes to be over miles of barren ter- 
ritory, not unlike Hounslow Heath; according to liini, the 
first feeling on aiTi\ing at the gate of entrance, is a feeling of 
disapiioiiitment ; and after a few flourishes by waiy of moral on 
the extravagance of human expectation, and the littleness of 
Tinman performances, we are set down in I he Piaz/a di Spagna, 
the focus t)f fashion, and the g(*neral resort of llui linglish.’’ 
‘‘Some trnvclh'rs/’ says our author, ‘^liave coni|)ar('d it to 
( Irosvenor-s([nare ; l)ut tlie Piu/za di Spagna is little more than 
an irr(’giilar o[)t'n spac(\ a little less nasty than the other piazzas 
in Rome, l)(H*aus(' tlu' lialnts of tin* peoph' are iii some measure 
restrained by the presence of the FaigUsh ; but tlieri'. is cpiite 
enough left to make me believe, the Koinans the na.^lh'st people 
ill Christendom, — if I had not seen th(‘ Portuguese," 

“The Fnglish,’' savs Mr. Matthews, “ swarm every where;’’ 
and he follows out his remark hy stating tlie ditficulty of pro- 
curing a lodging at Home, from tin* overflowing resort of his 
countrymen, who were there in such numbers at that time as to 
give to the phu'c the appearance of a country town in lingland 
at an assizes. z\fter a short account of his economical arrange- 
ineuts, the autlior enters iijion the usual details of sight-s(‘eing : 
but, on a subject so tbreadbarti, it is good taste to be brief. 
The student and the loiterer, he who reads to kill time, and he 
wdio reads to improve it, the scholar of the circulating lihrary, 
and the academician, Jiave all been satiated wdtli the topic: 
and if the ])ul)lisher of an Italian^ tour must go through the 
I'orm of complimenting (*very relic of Homan autiejuity with a 
<leceul eulogism. the Revievvtr is in nowise bound to accom- 
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pany him. There is a spri^htliness, however, in some of our 
traveller’s descriptioiis and remarks in this part of his work, 
which deserve that they should not be altogether overlooked. 

‘‘ "J'lie Roman forum,” sa)'s Mr. Matthews, “ is now the Campo 
Vaccino — the papal Smithfield ; — but it is still the finest walk in the 
world ; and I doubt whether, in the proudest days of its magnificence, 
it could have interested a spectator more than it now docs, — fallen as 
it is from its high estate. Nothing can be more striking, or more af- 
fecting, than the contrast between what it was, — and what it is. 
There is enough in the tottering ruins which yet remain, to recal the 
history of its ancient grandeur; — while its present misery and degra- 
dation are obtruded upon you at every step. Here Horace lounged ; 
— here Cicero harangued ; — and here now, the modern Romans count 
their beads, — kill their pigs, — cleanse their heads, — and violate the 
sanctity of the place, by every species of abomination. 

The walk from the capitol to the coliseum comprises the history 
of ages. The broken pillars tliat remain of the j'crnple of Concord, — 
the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, — ^and thp ftomitiuin, — tell tl)e tale of 
former times, in language at once the most pathetic and intelligible; — 
it is a mute eloquence, surpassing all the powers of description.” 

(P. 73.) 

And again in his reflections on the present condition of the 
palace of the Cmsars. " 

The whole of this region, — comprehending all that remains of the 
residence of the emperors, and the golden house of Nero, — is now a 
desert, full ot‘ ruins, arih fragments of temples, and baths, — present- 
ing an awful picture of fallen greatness, "fhe s{)ot is beautiful, and 
commands a fine view of Rome. The soil seems rich, if one may 
judge from the crop.s of cabbages and artichokes, which it is now 
made to produce. Great part, howeVer, of this vast tract is covered 
with wild b^usli-wood, where you may lose yourself if you will. In 
my last stroll through this wilderness, I encountered a fox, who 
paused for a moment to stare at me ; — as if he were doubting which of 
the two was to be considered as the intruder. This fox seems to be 
the genius of llie place, and delights to shew himself to all travellers. 
There are some remains of a terrace, overlooking the Virem Mnjci- 
mnSf from wirich the emperors gave the signal for the commencement 
of the games. 

‘‘ In another quarter are four rooms, — discovered about forty years 
ago. These chambers are in good preservation, and afford a sample 
of the ancient Roman taste in the construction and proportions of 
their apartments. They seem to have received their light, like the 
Pantheon, from a hole in the ceiling ; and, instead of the formal 
square, which so much prevails in modern rooms, each of the four 
sides in these is broken into a circular recess or bow. Tlic same ac- 
cumulation of soil seems to hqve taken place here, on the Palatine 
Hill, as elsewlicre ; — for these chani])crs, which must have been once 
on the bUiTuce, are now tliirty feet below ground. These rooms 
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appeared to me to be models of proportion, and the effect of the loose 
flowing outline, produced by the hollowing out of the sides into re- 
cesses, is much more pleasing than the harsh angular preciseness of 
a parallelogram. (P. 74? — 76.) 

To the above descriptive specimens, we will add our autlior’s 
account of St. Peter's. 

A long morning at St. Peter’s; — of which I have hitherto said 
nothing; though I have visited it often. All my expectations were 
answered by the first impression of this sublime temple. It may be 
true, that on first entering, you are less struck than might be sup- 
posed, with the immensity of the building. But this, I believe, is en- 
tirely the fault of our eyes ; — which are indeed the * fools of the 
senses;* — and we are only taught to sec, by reason and experience. 
In St. Peter’s, so much attention has been paid to preserve the re- 
lative proportions of all the parts, tliat for some time you do not 
perceive the largeness of the For example, the figures of the 

Evangelists, which decorate the inside of the cupola, do not appear 
to be larger than life, ancf ytt the pen in St. Mark’s hand is six feet 
long, from which one may calculate their real stature. 

** The fact is, that nothing is great or little but by comparison ; 
and where no familiar object exists to assist the judgment, the eye 
accustoms itself to any scale. 

‘‘•Does not Gulliver say, that he lived with the Brobdingnagians, 
without being fully sensible of their stupendous size ; but that he was 
most forcibly impressed with it, on his return to England, by the 
contrast of his own diminutive countrymen In the same manner, it 
is when you enter any other church, that you arc most struck with 
the prodigious superiority of St. Peter’s, in magnificence and grandeur. 

“ There is indeed one exception to the harmony of proportion in 
the inside of St. Peter’s. The statue of*the Apostle himself, — that 
famous statue, wdiich was once changed from an old Jupiter Capitollnus, 
by a touch of the l^oj)e’,s wand ; — this famous St. Peter, is seated in 
an arm-chair, on the right hand of llie altar, and is scarcely above 
the size of life. 

“ It was the contrast afforded by this statue, that first made me 
fully sensible of the magnitude of every thing else. 

“ It is to be lamented, that Michael Angelo’s plan was not adhered 
to, whose intention was, that the figure of the church should have 
been a Greek cross, 'flie advantage of this form is, that it exhibits 
the whole structure at one coup (Twil. In the Latin cross, accompa- 
nied with aisles, as is the case in St. Peter’s, the effect is frittered 
away, and instead of one great whole, there are, in fact, four churches 
under one roof. In spite, however, of all that the last architect has 
done to spoil it, St. Peter’s stands beyond all comparison, the most 
magnificent temple ever raised by mortal hands, to the worship of the 
Supreme Being. It is a spectacle that never tires ; — you may visit 
it every day, and always find something new to admire. Then, — its 
temperature is delightful ; — after starving in the cold and comfortless 
galleries of the Vatican, it is a luxury indeed to enjoy the mild and 
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genial air in the interior of St. Peter^s; and I am told, the church is? 
as pleasantly cool in summer, as it is comfortably warm in winter. 
The fact is, the walls are so thick, and it is so wholly free from 
clamp, that the air within is not alfectcd by that without ; so that, 
like a well-built cellar, it enjoys an cemability of temperature all the 
year round. 

‘‘ Immediately under the glorious cupola, is the tomb of St. I’etcr, 
round which a liundred lamps arc constantly burning ; and above, 
written in large characters on the frieze in the inside of the cupola, is 
this obvious, but admirably appropriate, inscription : — Tu e.s Petrus, 

ET SUPER HANG PETUAM AOIUFICA 150 ECCLESIAM MEAM, ET TIBI 

DABo cLAvos CACLORUM. Underneath, is the old church, upon 
which the present temple has been built; and it is her(‘, that the re- 
mains of the Apostle arc said to have been deposited ; tliougb, it may 
safely be made a question, whether St. Peter ever was at Home at all. 
Here too you may read, what no person wlio has not descended into 
this subterraneous church, probably lias read i-^the liistories of the 
rei^ms of Charles Illd., James iVth., and Henry IXth., — kings of Eng- 
land ! — for so they are styled, in the royitl chronicles, engraved on 
tlic tombs of the Pretenders: which, brief as they are, contain al- 
most all that is memorable, in the histories of most princes ; — the 
dates of their births and their deaths. And yet, as ii’ the present 
tomb were not suflicicnt to commemorate the kust of the Stuarts, Ca- 
nova is now employed in working a more co»tly monument to. the 
memory of Cardinal Vork; alias Henry IX. 

“ As there is one exception to the otherwise excellently arranged 
proportions in the inside of the ehurcli, in the statue of St, Peter, 
wliich is insignificantly little so, there is also one on the outside, in 
the ra 9 ade of the front, which is extravagantly too big. Architectme 
is so much an art of tlie square and the rule, that, lucre uiiiobtructed 
common sense ouglit perliaps to have no voice on tlic subject. But, 
all the world, learned and unlearned, unite in cendemning this barba- 
rous front. ^ Tlicre is a drawing, in the Vatican, of tlic facade, as 
Michael Angelo intended it should have been, wliicli resembles closely 
the portico of the Pantheon. Maderno’s frightful attic rises so high, 
that, to a spectator on the ground, placed at the further extremity of 
the piazza of St. Peter s, the auxiliary cupolas arc (|uite lost, and the 
great cupola if^elf is scarcely able to appear above its overgrown pro- 
portions. St. Peter’s must not be judged of from engravings. The 
rage for embellishing has possessed more or less all the engravers of 
Home. P'ranesi, who had more taste, had perhaps less lidelity, than 
any of liis bretliren. They have all endeavoured to correct the de- 
fects of Maderno’s front, and have represented it as it never can 
be seen from the ground. So much for IMaderno, — whose perform- 
ances at St. Peter'.s are tlms appreciated by Eorsytb. ‘ At last,’ .says 
lie, ‘ a wretcljcd plasterer came down from Como, to break the sa- 
cred unity of the ?>raster Idea, ami liim we must execrate for the 
Latin cross, the aisles, the and the front.’ ” (P. cSI-»88.) 

His ciccoimt of a fuiienil ceremony, uitiiessetl liy him in be* 
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>vay t.lirou^li one of ihe streets of T^onie, is interesting and cu- 
rious; and his nilleel.ions upon it judicious and feeling'. 

In niy way home I met a funeral ceremony. A crucifix hung 
with black, followed by a train of priests, with lighted tapers in their 
hands, headed the procession. Then, came a troop of figures, dressed 
in white robes, with tlieir faces covered with masks of the same mate- 
rials. The bier followed ; — on which lay the corpse of a young wo- 
man, arrayed in all the ornaments of dress, with her face exposed, 
where the bloom of life yet lingered. The members of different fra- 
ternities followed the bier — dressed in the robes of their orders — and 
all masked. Tliey carried lighted tapers in their hands, and chanted 
out prayers, in a sort ol’ mimibling recitative. I followed the train 
to the church, for 1 had doubts, whether the beautiful figure I had 
seen on the bier, was not a figure of w'ax ; — but 1 was soon convinced 
it was indeed the (Corpse oi’ a Icllovv-creatiire ; — cut off’ in tlic pride 
and bloom of youthful maiden boantj’. Such is the Italian mode of 
conducting the last scene ol‘ tlie tragi-comedy of life. As soon as a 
person dies, the relations If avft the house, and lly to bury themselves 
and tlieir grids in some ollu r retirement. The care of the funeral 
devolves on one of the fraternities, who ar(‘ a^sociated for this purpose 
in every parish. These arc dressed in a sort of domino, and hood ; 
which, having holes ftir the eyes, answers tlu' purpose of a mask, and 
confpletely conceals the face. The funeral of the very poorest is thus 
conducted, with quite as much ceremony as need he. This is per- 
haps a better system than our oum, wlierc the relatives arc cxJiibitcd, 
as a spectacle to impertinent curiosity, whilst Irom feelings of duty 
they follow to the grave, the remains of those they loved, Ihit, ours 
is surely an unphilosophical view of the subjeet. It looks as if we 
were nuitenalists, and considered the cold clod, as the sole I'eiliuins of 
the object of our affection. The Italians Veason better; and perhaps 
feel as much as ourselves, when they regard the body, — deprived of 
tlie soul that animated and the mind that informed it, — a!> no more a 
part of the departed spirit, than the clothes, which it has also left 
behind. — The ultimate disposal of the body is perliaps conducted here 
with too much of that spirit, which w'ould disregard all claims that 
‘ this mortal coil ’ can have to our attention. As soon as the funeral 
service is concluded, the corpse is stripped, and consigned to those, 
who have the care of the internient. There are large vaults, under- 
neath the churches, ibr the reception of the dead. Those, who can 
afford it, arc put into a wooden shell, before they are cast into one of 
these Golgothas ; — but the great mass are tossed in without a rag to 
cover them. When one of these caverns is full, it is bricked up; 
and, after fifty years, it is opened again, and the bones are removed 
to other places, prepared for their reception. So much for the last 
scene of the drama of life ; — with respect to the first act, our conduct 
of it is certainly more natural. Here they swathe and swaddle their 
children, till the poor urchins look likc^Egyptian inumniies. To this 
frightful custom, one may attribute the want of strcngtii, and symme- 
try of the men, which is sufficiently remarkable.’’ (l\ J)9 — 101.) 
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On subjects of moral interest our traveller is often cold- 
hearted and (lippaut beyond all bearing. If we sometimes 
meet with sentiments honourable to the cliaracter of his mind^ 
we more frequently encounter observations which, if not essen- 
tially bad ill principle, are, in tlie style and language in which 
they are dressed, unainiabty set forth, and indicative of a low 
standard of moral and religious taste. Occasionally, indeed, 
something is advanced on uie side of Christian decency, with 
the manly correctness of a right-minded Englishman 5 but tlm 
author fails to settle liimself in our esteem, from the w^ant of 
that consistency ote\pression — that harmony of tone and man- 
ner, which are su?*c to mark all the productions of a mind hearty 
and honest in the cause ot‘ virtue, and in the promotion of maii^s 
best interests. In pages 135, 135, in commenting on what lie 
calls the squeamishness’’ and “ prudishness’' of the ruling 
powers in Florence, as displayed in the covering bestowed on 
objects unfit to me('t the eye among t|ie exhibitions of an in 
ilu‘ public collections ; he takes occasion to throw contempt on 
the Society Fon THE SUPPRESSION op Vice!— A society long 
the object of malignant misrepresentation ; long assailed by 
profligate ridicule, and the vengeance of diabolical wit ; but 
which, in defiance of all this — in defiance of all tin? claiifoiir 
against Us |)roc(‘e(liiigs, which cold hearts and shallow uiu1(t- 
staudings have bc’cn able to excite, continues, wo ar(i happy 
to observe, at this jK*rilous hour, with intrepid mod(‘ration 
to put the wisest and best parts ol‘ I5nglish law into elU- 
cient use, and to labour for the preservalion of all that is 
venerable in policy, sacked in institutions, and innocent and 
lionourable in ])rivate life. So lar are we tVom agreeing in 
opinion witli this gay despiser of these prudish interfer- 
ences, that with respect to “ tiu* Society fbr the Su[)pression 
of Vice,” wc have not the smallest liesitation in saying, that 
there is not in tlreat Britain uu institution of a private and 
voluntary nature, whose origin and princi])le are more legal 
and laudable, whose course and jirocedure, with due allow- 
ance for the errors of human agents, are more extensively be- 
neficial, or Avhose exertions have been greater in proportion 
to its pecuniary resources. All orders of tlie community are 
deeply interested in its support at this awful juncture. The 
aspect of other institutions may be more attractive, and many 
are dressed uj) in brighter colours of humanity ; hut none jiro- 
ceed with an aim more steady and direct, through good and 
evil report, to tlie accomplishment of dill'usive and lasting 
good: — unaccompanied by, display or popularity, hy n(‘clama- 
tion or even thanks, it seems to iis to couui nearer than any otlier 
goodly device of man to the prototype of pure benevolence. 
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Of the police of Home this writer gives a deplorable account; 
Cardinal Coiisalvi was actively exerting himsell* to bring about 
an iinprovfimeiit, and had made many eiumiics by the little good 
he had been able to eftect. A fellow in the post-oflice had 
been guilty to a great extent of breaking open letters, and 
plundering the contents, so that tin* loss of remittances became 
th(j cr>m|)laiiit every where: the man was detected, but being pro- 
tectiid by a powerful opposer of the Cardinal, “ he could only 
be got rid of by the promise of an a])poiiitment of a j)lace of 
(*(pial value in some other department.’’ A miserable example 
this of the dire etiect upon the morals of a nat ion, produced by 
the contests of aml)ition, and that perversion of sentiment 
which is the certain consecpience of factious opposition. In 
our owm country their moral mischief is fully (‘xpanded. Here 
all the (pialities, nanu's, and estimates, by wiiich human actions 
are characlerised airtl distinguished, when judged by the rules 
of c.onsiaciice, truth, mid ]‘eligion, are conibunded or trans- 
fornu^d by the new appli(‘ation they receive the moment they 
i‘oni(' in us(i among party-men : authentic distiiu'tions are 
blended ; Innociuu'.e and pollution, patriotism and faction, are 
made to (diange their very shapes and ]jlaet‘s under the touch 
of 4hut unholy magic by which political jugglers are forever 
abusing tin* mnltitudc. 

Tin* I'cgnlar ,s\ .stem of robbery organized in the ni'ighhour- 
luuul of Home is a suliicieiii indication c^’lhe wi*akncss of the 
govcriiineut. Ih'.t a month Ix'fort^ our antlior’s arri\al at Home 
an attempt was made to sei/i? Lueien Ihionaparte, at his own 
villa at I'Vascati, their objeel being extort a sum for his re- 
(lem[)lioii; the prince escapi'd tinough a sei let door; and a 
poor painter, then staying at hisliouse, being mistaken for him, 
was cairi«*d to the moimtains. it is in vain that the military 
have ht'cn employed to pul dovMi this nefarious system, which 
has carried its inroads to w illtin eig]ili*eji miles oi the pajial 
H'sidence. The robbers pay higiier Ibr the connivance than 
the government for llu; activity of the soldiers. 

From the account of a festival in the ehureh of St. Peter, to 
whieb the Pope w'as borne on tin* shoulders of men sitting in 
his (‘hair of state, jireceded by pol(*-bcarers w ith fans of ostrich 
leathers, accompanied by his Cardinals in their robes of red, 
and attended by his guard noble, or body guard, the privates 
of which are composed of the nobility of Home, Mr. Matthew^s, 
by an easy transition, passes to the silly sports of the carnival. 

relation liere given of what to(vk place on this occasion, 
and tin* nua-ealions with which the a 4 ithor tilled up the intervals, 
are worthy of being extracted for the indications of national 
character wilh which they abound. 
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“ Second day of tlie Carnival. The Corso is the grand scene of 
foolery. Here, two lines of carriages, filled with grotesque figures 
in musks, drive up and down; while the middle of the street is 
thronged with a multitude of masqueraders. 1 have seen little fun, 
and no humour, — except in a few English maskers. — All that Corinne 
says of the skill and vivacity of the Italians in supporting characters 
of masquerade, I suspect, to be fudge and nonsense. 

1 doubt whether a May-day in England he not quite as amusing 
as the Carnival. All that the people do, is to pelt each other with sugar 
plums, — as they are called, — tliough they are really made of lime. 
When a stoppage takes place amongst the carriages, which is frequently 
the case, those that are alongside of one another, might bo compared 
to two ships in an engagement, — ^such is the fury of the fire. One can 
bear being pelted by the natives, for they throw these missiles lightly 
and playfully, — ^hut the English pelt with all the vice and violence of 
school-boys, and there was an eye nearly lost in the battle of this 
morning, 

“ The conclusion of the day s entertainment is the horse race. 
There is a discharge of cannon as a signrf; for the carriages to quit 
the Corso. The street is soon cleared, and the horses are brought 
out. It is really surprising to see their eagerness and emulation, in- 
deed they seem to enjoy the scene, as much as the spectators. To- 
day, one of them in its impatience to start, broke from its keeper, 
leaped the barrier, and set oft' alone. Five started afterwards, and, 
for the first two hundred yards, they seemed to run against one ano- 
ther with thorough good-will ; but being without riders, 4hcy find out 
long before they get to ^tlio end of the Corso, which is a mile long, 
that their speed is entirely optional. Many of them therefore take it 
very quietly 5 — tlie greatest fool runs fastest, and wins the race. 

** Every sort of stimulant is applied to sup|)ly the want of a rider. 
Little bells are tied about them, and a sort of self-acting spur is con- 
trived, by suspending a barbed weight to a string, which, in its vibra- 
tions, occarioned by the motion of the horse, strikCvS constantly against 
his flanks. The people encourage them by sliouts from all sides ; hut 
the most efficacious and the most cruel of the means employed, is the 
application of a squib of gunpowder to the poor animal’s tail, or a 
piece of lighted touch-paper to some raw part of his bide. 

“ In the evening a masked ball ; — where I in vain endeavoured to 
find any thing like the well supported characters, which we occa- 
sionally see at a masquerade in England. There were, in fact, no cha- 
racters at all ; — nothing but a mob of masks and dominos. 

‘‘ January 23d. A day’s rest from the Carnival. — Drove to the 
Borghese villa. The gardens and pleasure-grounds are on a larger 
scale, and in a better taste, than I have yet seen in Italy, The trees 
in the shrubberies are allowed to grow as nature prompts them, with- 
out being clipped and cut into all sorts of grotesque figures. 

The villa is deserted not only by its owner, but by the famous 
statues, — the Household Gods, — which it once possessed. Casts now 
occupy the pedestals of the original marbles, which were sold by 
the Prince of Borghese to Napoleon, and still remain in the gallery 
of tlie Louvre. 
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“We went in the evening to one of the Theatres to hear an Impro- 
^.'hnti'icc. Slie was a young and pretty girl of seventeen. The sub- 
jects had been written by the audience on slips of paper, and put into 
an urn, to be drawn out as occasion required. She recited three 
poems. The subject of the first was, the i^acrijice of Iphigenia ; — the 
next, the Cedus af Venus; — and the last, Sappho presents a weath 
of jioivers to Phaon^ was rendered more dillicult, by supplying her 
with the final words of each stanza, which she was to fill up with 
sense and rhymes. The final words, which were given by the audience, 
were all to end in ore ; — 1 gave as the concluding word of the last 
stanza, sari ore; and if one might Judge from tlie laughter and applause 
ol’ the audience, for 1 confess I could not follow her, she brought it in 
with a*vcry ingenious turn. 

“ Tn the intervals between the poems, she called upon the audience 
indiscriminately for a word, as the subject of a stanza, which she im- 
mediately recited, making every line rhyme with the word proposed. 
— Slie was seldom aUa loss ibr a moment ; and, when she did hesitate, 
she got out ol’ her difficulties most triumphantly. Drudo was the word 
that seemed to puzzle her hioift ; at least, she made an attempt to evade 
it ; but it was pressed upon her by the audience. 

“ Upon the whole it was a wonderful performance ; for though I 
could not catch all she said, one might judge of the merit of such a 
[)Crforinance, by the (fWt produced upon the audience. Besides, 
tluxigh words may add a great deal, they are not absolutely necessary 
to the expression of sentiment ; — the language of gestures and fea- 
tures, and tones is universal, and, by the aid of these, it was easy to 
follow the story of Iphigenia perfectly. ^ 

“ After the subject of a poem was proposed, she walked about the 
stage for about ten minutes, and then hurst out, with all the seeming 
fervour of inspiration, chanting her stanzas in a recitative tone, accom- 
panied by music. • 

“ Her enunciation and action were a little too vehenicnt for an En- 
glish taste, and conveyed an idea of vulgarity ; but of this,it is impos- 
sible to judge, without knowing more of the national standard of good- 
l)reeding. 

“ January 'ilth. Of the Palace and Baths of Titus, there are still 
many interesting remains. — It was in the time of llaphacl, that the 
group of Laocoon was discovered here, and that several subterraneous 
chambers were opened, containing very beautiful specimens of painted 
ceilings, in excellent preservation. Raphael is said to have borrowed 
all he could from these paintings, for his own designs in the Vatican, 
and then to have filled up the ruins again. — However this may be, it 
is certain, that they were not again excavated till the year 1776 ; and 
it is to the French, that we owe the interesting discoveries, that have 
been made since that time. They set about the work in good earnest, 
and they have furnished ample materials for forming a judgment of the 
nature and extent of these imperial establishments. The colours on 
the ceilings arc, in some instances, as frf*'sh as if they had been painted 
yesterday j and tlio whole subject of the picture is often very intelli- 
' gihle,— as is tht* case in the amours of Mars and Sylvia. There is a 

\\T. ■\o. u 
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painting on the end wall of one of the passages, representing a conti- 
nuation of the passage, which shews, that the Romans were not so 
ignorant of linear perspective, as it has been supposed. — In another 
passage, leading to the baths, which was excavated by the French, and 
which, as it would scena, had never before been explored, since the 
original wreck which buried it in ruins, was found this scrawl, which 
lias all the appearance of an ancient inscription, and which, as it is 
under the veil of a learned language, I shall venture to transcribe ; 

DVODECIM DEOS, ET I>lA.NAIVt, ET .rOVEM OETVMVM 
MAXVMVM, IIAni:\T IRATOS, QVISQVIS JllC 
MINXIUIIT AVT CACAVElllT. 

“ The baths seem to have been fitted up with tlic greatest magnifi- 
cence. — There are traces of Mosaic pavement, and there was a coating 
of marble carried about ten feet high, probably to prevent the painted 
walls from being injured by the splashing of the water. 

“ In one of the rooms, the bath itself remains ; — it ijs a circular 
basin of about twenty-four feet in diameter, 

“ Here too they slicw, what is said *to a part of the House of 
Maecenas. — It is a curious .specimen of tlie perfection of Roman brick- 
work, in complete p/resorvation ; the pointing of which is as perfect, as 
if it had been just finished by the mason, and I doubt wlietlier any 
modern workmanship, of the same materials, would bear a comparison 
with it. The bricks arc differently shaped fVom our own, and th\,nol 
exceed two inclics in tliickncss. 

The third day of the Carnival — Went to see tlie lim.sc s come in, 
which was a very tame business. All tlie rivalry is in titf start. — The 
reverse of an Englii»h Hbrse-race. — Y’/.c/X’ the start is lU/tliing, and the 
contest is reserved for the goal. 

January Another respite from the Carnival. - Drove at mid- 
night to see the Coliseum by moonlight ; — hut what 1 say of the 
Coliseum? It nuibt be j>rcn ; — to describe it I should liive Ihonght 
impossible, if I had not read Manfred. Tosco it aright, as the Root of 
the North tells us, of the fair Melrose, one ‘ must see it hy the pahi 
moonlight.’ The stillness of night, — the wliispering eclioes, — the 
moonlight shadows, — and the awful grandeur of the impending ruins, 
form a scene of romantic sublimity, such as Ryron alone can (lescrihe 
as it deserves. I lis description is the very thing itsell’; — but wbat can- 
not he do on such a subject, when liis pen is like the wand of Moses, 
whose touch can produce waters even from the barren rock ! 

“ A man should go alone, to enjoy, in full perfection, all the enchant- 
ment of tliis moonlight scene ; and, if it do not excite in him emotions, 
that he never felt before, — let him return home witliout delay, — cat 
his supper, — say his prayers, — and thank Heaven, that he lias not one 
single grain of romance or enthusiasm, in his whole com|)osition. 

If he be fond of moralizing, — the Papal sentinels, that now mount 
guard here, — and the Cross, — which has been set up, in the centre of 
the amphiciieatrc, to protect these imperial remains from furtlior spo- 
liation, — in the very spot, where the Disciples of that despised Cross 
were most cruelly persecuted ; — and tlie inscription wliicli it heart,, 
liaciando la S. Croce si ncr/nislano duccenlo nionii di hidul;jr.:iza .'' — 
will furnish him with ample materials for rellection 
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January 27th. Fifth day of the Carnival. — Tiresome repetition 
of the same foolery. — It may be, however, that I find it dull, because I 
am dull myself, for the Italians seem to enjoy it vastly. 

“ Fiscaped from the noisy crowd of the Corso, to the silent solitude 
of the Coliseum ; where you can seal ccly believe that you are within 
five minutes walk of such a scene of uproar. Considering the depre- 
dations, which have, for so many ages been committed upon this pile, 
it is wonderful that so much remains. It is certain that Paul II. built 
the palace of St. l\Iark, — Cardinal Ricario the Chancery, and Paul 
III. the I'arncse palace, — with materials from this mine. The Barbe- 
rini palace is also said to have been derived from the same stock ; — 

vt (jKod non fcccrunl Barhari, fccere Bnrberirii," I believe however, 
that this conceit is the only authority for tlie fict, and truth has been 
often biicrificcd to a conceit. 

‘‘ At last, to jirrvent further depredations, it was consecrated. The 
present Pope is doing much to prevent dilapidation ; but like his pre- 
decessors he seems to Iiavc but little reliance on the memory of man- 
kind, for he tlefaccs all ♦lis •works with an inscription ; tlioiigh it is 
conceived in a more mod< st taste than former inscriptions ; and in- 
stead — he is content with , — Coru Pli VIl. 

“ ATueh hiiN lieeu written on the subject of the holes, which arc 
scattered ail over the building; but, I think it is plain, that they were 
made to exiract llte metal, used to lasten the stones together. In 
many of these holes some small fragments of lead and iron arc still 
remain in-, ^ 

“ It ninsi have l)een a noble sight, to see this va.«t Amphitheatre 
filled with speelators. — 'fiie very lowest cofnputation allows, that it 
wmuld contain eighty thousand. 

“ There was an awning to protect them from the sun and tlie rain ; 
of w hich Liicrelius gives a ilescription in Jfts iburth hook ; and that ca- 
pricious tyrant, ('aligula, is described by Suetonius, as venting his 
spleen, by ordering this c.mopy to he withdrawn. “ (dadiaforio m.v- 
7icrc\ redudis in^cnhadjla^^^ranlmimo Hole vclis, einilti (jncnqiiam vela-- 
hat. 

“ Tlie order and arrangement of the seats are still distinguishable, 
and nothing can be more admirably contrived than the vomitories, for 
facilitating tlie ingress and egress of all classes, to and from their re- 
spective seats, without disorder or conlusion. There was probably 
an upper gallery for the mnltiuide, of which there arc now no remains. 

“ Between the arches, numbered xxxviii and xxxix, there is one, 
which is not only w'itliout any number at all, but is also deficient in 
the entablature; wlicnec, it is concluded, that this was the entrance 
to the passage, wliicli led to the palace of Titus ; by which the Em- 
peror had his private approach to the amphitheatre. 

Excavation has also discovered the subterraneous passage, by 
wliicli the Emperors bad a secret communication with the palace of 
the Palatine ; — and it was here, that Cpmmodus was attacked by the 
conspirators. 

‘‘ JtVas prohahly the sight of the Coliseum, the wonder of ancient 
Rome,' as ISt. l\tev’t> is of the modern city : tluii struck Poggio with 
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the admiration, he so well describes in his work De Varictatc Forlunrc. 

^ Preesenti verOy mmm (tictUy nihil mmimiil, vcrc major fuil Roma j 
majoresque sunt rdiqiiuc qiiam rebar. Jam non or hem ah hac nr be do^^ 
mitam, sed trim sera domitam, miror* \\y the way, (libbon attributes 
these words to Petrarch, but if they be his, Poggio has adopted them 
without acknowledgement. 

It is indeed a glorious ruin, and one may sympathize with the 
superstitious enthusiasm, that believed ^ (Inamdiii stabit Colijscusy 
stabil et Roma; quando cadet ColyscuSy cadet lioma ; (juamlo cadet 
Roma cadet et mnndus.' 

” 28th. Sixth day of the Carnival. — Sat an hour in the Porghesc 
palace, before the charming Sibyl of Doniiniclniio, which is one of 
the very sweetest pictures in the world. Afterwards to the Piazza 
Navonay the site of the ancient Circus Agona/is^ which, by an easy 
transition through AgonUy Nagonoy has become Navona, Near hero 
is the ancient statue, which has been called after tlie Tailor J^iscjuin, 
who lived near the place where it was discovered ; and who, besides 
indulging himself in satirical raillery agmns^all the world, has had tlie 
honour of giving his name to all subset juent elFusions ol‘ the same kind. 
The floating capital of wit may be estimated hy the squibs and epi- 
grams, which are still occasionally aflixed to this statue. A man called 
Caesar lately married a girl of the name of Roma, — both cominou 
names in Rome. They lived in the Piazza Navona, close to PascjuiiPs 
statue, where was found next morning, the following advice : — 

Care, Ctrsor, nc lua iloma 

^ mpublica Jiac t 

The man replied the next day ; 

Casar imperat ! 

But his antagonist immlcdiately rejoined j 
‘‘ Ergo coronahitur. 

29th. Seventh day of the Carnival. — The horses started with 
more animation than ever, — The instant they were olf, one of the 
booths opposite to us fell in with a tremendous crash. There was 
something awfully terrific in the general scream of many hundreds of 
people, who all sunk down in one heap of confusion. No lives lost. — 
The extent of the mischief was a few broken limbs. Luck is every 
thing in this world. — I had wished much to take my place on this 
booth, and was with difficulty persuaded by my companion, to prefer 
the opposite one. 

“ Masked ball in the evening at the Tentro Aliberli. I am quite 
amazed at the dullness of this sort of entertainment, in a country, 
where the people are so distinguished for liveliness and wit in their 
common conversation. You would suppose, from the animation of 
feature, and vehemence of gesticulation, between two men in the 
street, that they were discussing some question of vital interest ; but 
upon inquiry, you find they have been talking of the weather, or some 
such matter. But at these balls there is little talking porlvo^iB som,' 
more serious business may be going on ; — for this is the great season 
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of intrigue. Men and women assume the dresses and the characters 
of each other. The mask enables the lady to speak her mind freely, 
and whatever her fancy may be, if she fail of success, it is not 
through any backwardness on her part. The mask does away ail dis- 
tinctions of rank, as well as of sex, and the liberty and equality of 
the carnival seem to have a close affinity with the license of the Satur^ 
nciUa , — or lU^h Life heUm Stairs, — of the ancient Romans. 

January .SOth and iJlst. English November weather. Cold rain. 
Confined to the house. 

February 1st. Passed the morning in the Vatican, Tlicrc is an 
alabaster urn, (found in the Mausoleum of Augustus, and supposed 
to contain his ashes,) in the gallery oi* Vases. The busts of Cato and 
JWtia, (if indeed tiiey have been rightly so called) arc interesting 
portraits ; — but one has been so accustomed to associate Kemble’s 
noble physiognomy, witli our idea of Cato, that one feels a little dis- 
appointment at the first siglit of this bust, which has not lliat strongly 
marked cast of features, which \vc call Roman. The moral ex[)res- 
sion, however, is tliat of tiic severe infievible integrity, the ‘ esse 
(/uam ridcri,' wliich 8alkist, describes, in his beautiful contrast be- 
tween Cato and C;csar. 

Attended vcsjiers at St. Peter’s ; — the favourite lounge of the 
English ladies on Sunday evening. 

In the morning they attenil the English church, which is now 
cjitablished, with an eclat, that bcandiilizes all orthodov Catholics. — 
The English pro^unu‘d so far upon their favour w ith the Pope, as to 
make an application to Con&ulvi, to authorize the institution of a place 
of worship, according to the rites of the cllUlxll Of England. Tll6 
Cardinal’s an&w’cr, might have been anticipated. ‘ I cannot authorize 
what w'ould be directly in opposition to the principles of our religion, 
and the laws of the state, but liie government w ill not interfere with 
any tiling you do (juietly amongst yourscjves, as long as it is done with 
propriety.* Hie English church has accordingly been set up, and 
boasts a very numerous congregation. — The door is thronged with as 
many carriages, as a new fancy chapel in London ; but though the 
Pope and Cardinal ("onsalvi s('cni inclined to let the English do any 
thing, the niuititude regard this permission, as a sin, and an abomi- 
iiatiun. 

‘‘ Our fair country-wiymen, not content w’llh celebrating the rites 
of an heretical church under tlic very nose of the Pope, go in the 
evening and elbow the Catholics out of their owui chapel in St. Pe- 
ter's. This attendance might at first have been attributed to devo- 
tional feelings ; hut, as soon as the music is over, the ladies make their 
courtesy, and leave the priests to finish their prayers by themselves, 
while tliey parade up and down the Cathedral ; which then becomes 
the fashionable promenade. 

“ After vespers, on Sundays, all the equipages in Rome are to be 
found in the Corso, which then answers to our own Hyde Park; and 
perhaps there are lew places in the world, wliere so many splendid 
equipages are to be seen, as at Rome ; in the number and appearance 
of tlik4juux^ and in the rich liveries of the ti’uias of domestics, and 
rumiifig footilAgn. 
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“ February 2nd. Holy-day.. Grand ceremony of the Pope bless* 
ing the candles. — Hence, Candlemas-day ; after the blessing, each 
Catholic received his candle, and there was a procession from the 
church. — The second of February is a gloomy day in Rome ; it has a 
black mark in the calendar, and is memorable in the history of na- 
tional calamities. — Bali at Lady N’s. — It was to have commenced at 
nine o'clock, but, out of deference to the Catholic guests, it was post- 
poned till midnight, that no infringement might be committed upon 
the Holy-day. 

** The English ladies have metamorphosed Rome into a watering 
place. — One or other of them is * at home* every evening, and there 
are balls twice or thrice a week. — The number of English, at present 
in Rome, is estimated at about 2,000, and it is said, that the iniiuK 
of wealth otcasioned by their residence, has so increased the supply 
of money, as to produce some abatement in tlie rate of interest. Wc 
are in high favour here. — Jnglcse is a passport every where. — The 
Pope seems to be one of the few sovereigns in Europe, who retain any 
sense o£ gratitude, for tlie good offices of England. The dillbrcnce 
of sentiment, in the Roman and Neapolitan* courts, towards us, was 
illustrated, in the most marked manner, by their respective treatment 
of the naval officers, who were sent by Lord E\mouth, witli the Ita- 
lian slaves, redeemed at Algiers. 

The partiality of the Pope to the English excites the jealousy of 
the natives ; and perhaps with some reason. At all ceremonies and 
spectacles, the guard allow the English to pass over that line, which 
is impassable to the Italians, and 1 have, more than once, heard a na- 
tive plead, In^lcsc, as a pa'ssport to follow me ; seats are prepared for 
the ladies, of which thcy*aie not backward in availing tliemsclves, 
and I have almost expected, on some occaijions, to set them elbow 
tlie Pope out of his own Chair of State. 

“ February 3d. Shrove Tuesday ; — tlie last day and winding up of 
the Carnival. — It was formerly the custom, to carry a funeral proces- 
sion of dead harlequin, on this expiration of the Carnival. — Tliis how- 
ever is now discontinued, but, at the conclusion of the horse-race on 
this day, every body carries a taper, and the great fun seems to con- 
sist, in lighting your taper at your neighbour’s candle, and then blow- 
ing out his flame. 

So much for the Carnival of Rome j — of whicli one has hoard 
tales of wonder, from tlie days of our nursery ; — and indeed it is only 
fit for the nursery. Nothing can be imagined more childish, and 
there is very little mixture of wit or humour to make the childish- 
ness amusing.” (P. 152 — 168.) 

Such is now the vapid and pitiful puerility of manners prevail- 
ing in that city, to which all the nations upon earth once paid 
their homage, and which founded its expectations of an eternity 
of duration and splendour upon the testimonies of tliat might 
which had laid the world at its feet, and upon’ the conscious- 
ness of that indomilalile spirit which seemed to claim universal 
empire as its natural right. Sucli is the presenivnovo,! eondi- 
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lion of the once “ Great and Glorious Rome — Queen of the 
“ How natural/^ says Mr. Eustace^ the emotion 
which the traveller feels when ne first beholds the distant domes 
of a city, of such figure in the history of the universe, of such 
woighi in the destinies of mankind, so familiar to the imagina- 
tion of the child, so interesting to the feelings of man!” — Arid 
again by the same writer, we are called upon to behold the me- 
tropolis of tlie world under a now and more venerable title, and 
iissuming, in a more august and sacred sense, the appellation 
of the ‘ floly fhty,’ the ‘ Light of Nations,’ the ‘ Parent of man- 
kind.’ Yet, within the area of thivS imposing exterior, engage- 
ments, such as those above described, occupy the most strenu- 
ous hours of the gravest and most exalted chanictors : such are 
the dciprtissing effects of an enervating luxury, combined with 
a siifioi’stitious creed and an uuspiritual faith. 

From Ifonio, tho.ornamontand disgrace of history, the theatre 
of’tlu' greatest and the meanest transactions, our traveller bent 
his course towanls NajJh'sf, jiassing over the dreary tract of the 
Pontine Marsiics, by a good road, the work of the late Pope 
Pius VI., who has ilua-eby laid the public ujide,r no small obli- 
gat.ion to Ins njeniory, t*or having thus contracted the period of 
a journey wh.icjh is mwer uudcrtakcii witliout danger, as well 
from n*bl)en., by which tin‘ road is audaciously hifcsted, as 
from tile well-known insalubrity of the air. Of the desperadoes, 
to whose oiitiMgcs the traveller throiigh those parts is ex- 
])('sed, and who it appears carry men avVay for the sake of the 
ra!is(nn, as lu ie.re observed, Mr. Miittliews relates the following 
aneedotvi; — I'wo men v.( re lat<dy kidnapped IVom lliis neigh- 
bonrhood, and taken up iiitoliie joouhtains. The friends of the 
one Sk-nt up nearly the sum that was tlemanded— the other had 
no frier. lIs Io ledeem Jiim. The robbers sent llu; first man back 
without his (‘ars ; detaiiiing them as a set off against the defi- 
(‘ieney of tin; ransom; and the other poor fellow was returned 
in (‘ight pieces ! ” It seiuns tliat in the Italian govornmeuts 
justico has not an arm long and strong enough to reach and 
suppre ss these horrible outrages, fii the Neapolitan territory, 
through tii(i whole line of road from lYrracina to Capua, the 
danger I’rom robbers is as great as in th(' Pontine Marshes, not- 
withstanding small parties of soldiers are encamped throughout 
the whole way at small intervals ; but the wonder ceases when 
we are inlbrmt'd that the soldiers themselvi^s, after dark, lay 
aside their military dress and act as banditti. IL^ppy Naples, 
to reeeivie a national revolution, and a new polity from the 
hands of those laitlifu! itdbrmers. Our own reformers are, for 
the greater pari, not a whit better; but happily they aie not in 
whole wav Irom Tcimciiia to IVapies, Mr. Mat- 
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thews represents as very pleasing. The landscape is every 
where enriched and adorned with hedges of laurustiiius ; while 
the olives and vines, the orange and lemon groves, covered 
with fruit, — the myrtle, the fig, and the palm tree give to the 
scene an effect at once soft, mellow, and lustrous ; and yet in 
the midst of the bounties and blessings of Providence, we shall 
find that man has contrived to make his lot miserable, if we 
regard the wretched condition of the mass of the inhabitants. 
Of this a bad government must doubtless take some share of 
the blame; but Mr. Matthews is quite right in attributing it 
principally to the very advantages themselves, which the country 
apparently enjoys; in the midst of spontaneous increase, man 
languishes for want of stimulus to his industry : he is never 
either great, respectable, or happy — we speak in reference to 
the collective and social man — but when in a secondary and 
artificial sense he may be called Ids own civator. 

The morning after his arrival at Naples, Mr. Mattlievvs drovti 
to the Campo di Marti, where, to his surprise, he found him- 
self ill the midst of his school-fellows, ])laying a double-wicket 
cricket match ; — Eton against the world, in wliich the world 
was beaten in one innings ! The reflections to which this gives 
occasion, on the exclusive spirit which ihv. linglish carry wdli 
them every where, are just and rational. They pursiu* their own 
amusements wherever they are; hunting at Home, and racing 
at Florence, with the Jiounds and horses of their own nation : 
they seem, in short, always to travel rather to show off and sur- 
prise, than to learn and observe. It is well wlien they do not 
insult. We have next a very whimsical specimen of the cha- 
racter of a Neapolitan Bishop, at whose house our traveller 
had taken up his lodging; — “ a little dirty chocolate-coloured 
creature, with no single pretension to the appearance of a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ We occupy the whole of his house, except one bed room, in 
which Monsigiior lives like a snail in his shell. lie will chatter for 
two hours, to extract a few carlini from our pockets ; and liis great 
occupation and pleasure consist in scolding his servants; — but some 
excuse may be made for diis, as it is a duly which may seem to de- 
volve upon him, from the law of celibacy. 

“ 13th, 14th, and 15tb. Confined to the house ; — the little Bishop 
endeavours to amuse the hours of my confinement, by exhibiting all 
his episcopal trappings, which lie has done with the same sort of 
fiddle-faddle vanity, that an old maid of threescore would display 
the court dresses of her youth. Nothing would please him but J 
must try on his mitres, while he stood by giggliiig and skipping, as 
if it had been the best joke in the world, lie tells me, tliat he was 
in attendance upon the Pope during his captivity in Prance; and 
a witness of the scene, between Napoleon and his llolll;^‘:.,^‘*vc wliich 
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it lias been erroneously stated, that Napoleon, in the heat of anger, 
was brutal enough to strike him, 

“ Tile Bishop describes it as an altercation ; in which Napoleon ex- 
hausted all his efforts, in endeavouring to overcome the Pope’s objec- 
tions to signing the treaty, which he, Napoleon, had dictated. The 
Pope remained firm, declaring that he could sign no treaty, but in 
his own palace at Home. Irritated by this inflexible opposition, Na- 
poleon burst out with a saerc Dien^ at being thwarted tin petit 
PrC'tre^ and with ruflian violence, forgetting what was due to the age 
and character of the venerable Pius, he did, according to the Bi- 
shop’s account, lay hold of the Pope^s garments: — but he did not 
strike him. 

The little Bishop, it seems, had a great curiosity to sec England, 
and begged hard of Napoleon, for permission to make a visit to Lon- 
don for a few weeks; Napoleon, however, would never consent; but 
used to puU him playfully by the ear, and tell him, that he would be 
corrupted, and converted, in our Island of Heretics.” (P. 177 — 178.) 

The stale of tlie sire^ts^of Naples, Mr. Matthews describes 
to be all huiTy and confusion, in which the *Hide of human 
existence flows with almost as much volume as at Chariiig- 
cross, but with nincli gnntier noise and clamour; tlie people 
bawling luul roaring to each other in all directions,” The great 
str<»el, the Toledo, he calls the very Paradise of pickpockets; 
and tells a story of the jeopardy of his handkerchief. Naples, 
after Home, is poor, tawdry, and ])a!try; every thing, as our 
author says, borrowing an expression^ of Forsyth, is gilded, 
from the cupolas of the cliiirelu;s, to the [till of the apothecary. 
Mr. Maitht!\vs’s description of his visit to l^)mpeii, though 
railuH* brief and superficial, is so entertaining that our readers 
shall be put in possession of it. 

The remains of this town afford a truly interesting spectacle. It 
is like a resurrection from the dead; — the progress of time and decay 
is arrested, and you arc admitted to the temples, the theatres, and 
the domestic privacy of a people, who havp ceased to exist for seven- 
teen centuries. Nothing is wanting but the inhabitants. Still, a 
morning’s walk through the solemn silent streets of Pompeii will 
give you a livelier idea of their modes of life, than all the books in 
the world, 'fliey seem, like the French of the present day, to have 
existed only in public. 

Their theatre'^, temples, basilica, forums, are on the most splen- 
did scale, but in tlieir private dwellings, we discover little or no atten- 
tion to cow/ori. I'he houses in general have, a small court, round 
which the rooms are built, which are rather cells than rooms ; — the 
greater part are without windows, receiving light only from t^hc door. 

“ There are no chimneys ; — the smoke of the kitchen, which is usually 
low and dark, must have found its w^y through a hole iu the ceiling, 
.'ma^doors are so low, that you ai'c obliged to stoop to pass through 
lhcm;7rTbc»;5 are some traces of IMusaic Hooring, and the stucco 
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paintings, with which all the walls arc covered, are but little injured ; 
and upon being wetted, they appear as fresh as ever. Brown, red, 
yellow, and blue, arc the prevailing colours. It is pity, that the con- 
tents of the houses could not have been allowed to remain, in the 
state in which they were found ; — but this would have been impossi- 
ble. Travellers are the greatest thieves in the world. As it is, they 
will tear down, without scruple, the whole side of a room, to cut out 
a favourable specimen of the stucco painting. If it were not for this 
pilfering propensity, we might have seen every thing, as it really was 
left at the time of this great calamity; even to the skeleton, which 
was found, with a purse of gold in its hand, trying to run away from 
the impending destruction, and exhibiting * the ruling passion strong 
in death ’ in the last object of its anxiety. In the stocks of the guard- 
room, which were used as a military punisinnent, ilic skeletons of 
four soldiers were found sitting; but these poor fellows have now been 
released from their ignominious situation, and the stocks, witli every 
thing else that was moveable, have been placed in tlie Museum ; the 
bdnes being consigned to their parent clay. 

Pompeii therefore exhibits nothing l^ut /lare walls, and the walls 
are without roofs ; for these have been broken in, by the weight of 
the shower of ashes and pumice stones, that caused the destruction 
of the town. 

“ The Amphitheatre is very perfect, as indeed arc the other two 
theatres, intended for dramatic representations ; though it is evid^^nt 
that they had sustained some injury from the e irthquakc, which, as we 
Icani from Tacitus, had already much damaged this devoted town, 
before its final destruction by tlic eruption of Vesuvius. 

“ ‘ Fa mtjiu terue cclcirc iUimpauicc oppidiwi, I'^ompcii^ magna cx 
parte prorult ' Tacitus, Ann. xv. c. 22 . 

“ The paintings, on the walls of llie Amphitheatre represent the 
combats of gladiators and wjld hearts, the dens of wliicli remain just 
as they were, seventeen hundred years ago. 

** The two theatres for dramatic entertainments arc as dose toge- 
ther, as our own Drury Lane, and Covent Garden. The larger one, 
which might have contained five thousand persons, like the amphi- 
theatres, bad no roof, but was open to thc^light of day. 'J'he 
stage is very much circumscribed — there is no depth ; and tlicre 
are consequently no side scenes: the form and appearance are 
like that of our own theatres, when the drop-scene is down, and forms 
the extent of the stage. In this back scene of the Roman stage, 
which, instead of canvas, is composed of unchangeable brick and 
marble, arc three doors ; and there are two others on the sides, an- 
swering to our own stage doors. It seems that it was the theatrical 
etiquette, that the premiers roles should have their exits, and en- 
trances, through the doors of the back scene, and the inferior ones 
through those on the sides. 

“ The^little theatre is covered, and in better preservation than the 
other ; and, it is supposed, that this was intended for musical enter- 
tainments. 

** The Temple of Isis has suirercd little injury. Th6.^at4UiSi-UU)nc 

f) 
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liavcbccn taken away. — You see the very altar, on which the victims 
were offered ; — and you may now ascend without ceremony the pri- • 
vate stairs, which led to tlic sanctum sanctorum the Goddess ; 
where those mysterious rites were celebrated, the nature of which may 
be shrewdly "uessed, from the curiosities discovered there, which are 
now to be seen iu the Museo Borbonko. — In a niche, on the outside of 
the temple, was a statue of Ilarpocrates^ appropriately placed, as'a 
warning not to kiss and tell, but 

‘ Foul deeds will rise, 

* Though all the world o’erwiielm them, to inan's e^es/ 

‘‘ The streets are very narrow, the marks of wheels on the pave'- 
inent shew', that carriages were in use ; but, there must have been 
some regulation, to prevent their meeting each other ; for one car^ 
riage would have occupied the whole of tlie street, except tlie narrow 
troUoir^ raised on each side for foot passengers, for whose acconimoda- 
lion there arc also raised stepping-stones, in order to cross from one 
side to the otlier. The distance between the vvhccl-trucks 1*5 fUUr 
feet three inches. « , 

“ There is often an oinblem, over the door of a house, that dctcr- 
niiiics tlie profession of its former owner. — The word, ‘ Salve ^ on one, 
seems to denote that it was an inn, as we have, in our days, the sign 
of ‘ The Snlnlaiion* — In the outer brick-work of another, is carved 
an pmblem, which shocks the refinement of modern taste ; but which 
has been an object even of religious adoration, in many countries, 
l)ro])aI)ly as a symbol of creative power. The same device is found 
on the stucco oiThe inner court of anotlier house, with this intima- 
tion ; I tic hdbilat fdkiias ; which is a sulScient explanation of the 
character of its inhabitants. 

“ M.my of tiic ])aintings on the walls, arc very elegant in tlie taste 
and design, and tin y oiten assist ns, in aj^'crtaining the uses for which 
tlie diiferciit rooms were intended- For example; — in the baths, 
we find Tritons, and Naiads ; in the bed-chamhers, Morpheus scatters 
liib jioppii-S ; and in the eating-room, a sacrifice to ACscnlapius teaches 
us, that we should eat, to live; — and not live, to eat. — In one of these 
rooms are the remains of a iriclinitnn, 

A baker’s shop is as plainly indicated, as if the loaves were now 
at his window. There is a mill for grinding the corn, and the oven 
for baking; and the surgeon, and tlio druggist have also been traced^ 
by tlie quality of the articles found in their respective dwellings. 

‘‘ Ilut the most complete specimen that we have of an ^cient 
residence, is the villa, which has been discovered, at a small dis- 
tance without the gate. It is on a more splendid scale, than any 
of tlie houses in the town itself, and it has been preserved with 
scarcely any injury. 

“ Some have imagined tliat this was the Pampeiamm^ — the Pom- 
[leiiin Villa of Cicero. I>c this as it may, — it must have belonged to 
a man of taste. Situated on a sloping bank, the front entrance opens^ 

it were, into tlie first door; below whicli, on the garden side, into 
whu!rN.t iKVdse looks, (for fhc door is tlie only aperture on the 
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road-side,) is a ground floor, with spacious arcades, and open rooms, 
•all facing the garden; — and above, are the sleeping rooms. The 
walls and ceilings of this villa are ornamented with paintings of very 
elegant design, all which have a relation to the uses of the apart- 
ments, in which they are placed. In the middle of the garden, there 
is a reservoir of water, surrounded by columns, and the ancient 
well still remains. Though we have many specimens of Roman glass, in 
their drinking vessels, it has been doubted whether they were acquainted 
with the use of it for windows. Swinburne however, in describing 
Pompeii, says * in the window of a bed-chamber some panes of glass 
are still remaining.' — This would seem to decide the question ; — but 
they remain no longer. The host was fond of conviviality, if wo 
may judge from the dimensions of his cellar, which extends under 
the whole of the house and the arcades also ; and many of tlic am- 
pfiorcB remain, in which the wine was stowed, it was iiere, that the 
skeletons of seven and twenty poor wretches were found, who took 
refuge in this place, from the fiery shower, that would have killed 
them at once, to suffer the lingering torments of being starved to 
death. 

** It was in one of the Porticos, leading to the outward entrance, 
that the skeleton, supposed to be that of the master of the house, 
was found; with a key in one hand, and a purse of gold in the 
other. 

So much for Pompeii. — I lingered amongst its ruins, till , the 
close of evening; and have ^cldom passed a day, with feelings of 
interest so strongly excited, or with impressions of the transient na- 
ture of all human possessions so strongly enforced, as by the solemn 
solitudes of this resasciURcd town,” (P. JS2 — 188.) 

The collection in the Museo Borbojiieo affords a still more 
detailed amusement of the same kind. We cuiinut refrain from 
laying it before our readers. 

** Passed the morning in the Museo Borhonico ; — a magnificent 
establishment, containing rich collections of statues, pictures, and 
books. — Here too, arc deposited the greater part of tlie curiosities 
found at Herculapcuni and Pompeii, whicli were formerly at Portici. 
When the King was obliged to fly from Naples to Sicily, ho took 
with him, from Portici, every thing that could be easily packed up; 
these articles have now been brought back, and arc arranged in the 
Museo Dofbonico. 

‘‘ Here you see — ‘ the ancient most domestic ornaments,’ — tlie fur- 
niture, — the kitchen utensils, — the surgical instruments, the trinkets, 
See. Sic. of the old Romans. 

** This collection illustrates Solomon’s apothegm, that there is no- 
thing new under the sun. — There is much that, with a little scouring, 
would scarcely appear old fashioned at tlie present day. This is not 
surprising in many of the articles, considering tliat our makers of 
pottery, and tea urns, have been long busied in copying from these 
ancient models. Rut it is the same with other tilings ; the bitj^of 
the bridles, the steel -yard, and scales for weighing, ^^u-UuKps, the 
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dice, the surgeon’s probe, are all very much like our own. Wc 
seem to have improved principally upon the Romans, in hardware 
and cutlery. Their locks and keys, scissors and needles, are very 
clumsy articles', and their seals, rings, and necklaces, look, as if they 
had been made at the blacksmith’s forge. The toilets of the ladies 
too, were not so elegantly furnished with nick-nacks in those days; 
— we have specimens of the whole arrangement of their dressing 
tables, even to their little crystal boxes of essences and cosmetics. 
Their combs would scarcely compare with those which we use in our 
stables ; and there is nothing that would be fit for a modern lady’s 
dressing case. Wc find nothing like knives and forks. 

The weight of the steel-yard is generally the head of an Emperor. 
There is a sun-dial — the gnomon of which is the hinder part of a pig, 
with the tail sticking up, to cast the shadow. The /mmc, or tickets 
of admission to the theatres, are of ivory, and 1 remarked one, with 
the name of the poet /h^schylus, written on it in Greek characters. 
The apparatus of tin* kitchen may be studied in all its details, through 
every variety of urn, kettle, and saucepan. The armory j)resents to 
us the very helmets, anfl hfeast-plates, and swords, with which the 
Romans gained the empire of the world ; in a word, every thing here 
excites the liveliest interest, even to tlie tops, and play-things, which 
prove tlic antiquity of our own school-boy amusements ; but in these, as 
in other matters, tlie poverty of human invention is strikingly displayed ; 
-^for, whether wc ride upon sticks, or play at odd and even, we find 
that we are only copying the pastimes of children, two thousand 
years older than ourselves ; 

* Ludcrc pur impar, equitarc in tVundinc lon^a.’ 

In another quarter of the museum are collected those curiosities 
which, interesting as they arc, as throwing light upon the manners of 
ancient times, are justly offensive to nicvdcrn delicacy. The most ex- 
traordinary of these are, the ornaments and decorations of the Tem- 
ple of Isis, which will scarcely bear a detailed description,” (P, 188 
—191.) 

Our author makes a few o])servations on the political state of 
Naples, similar to those which had occurred to him with re- 
spect to the kingdom of Portugal. He remarks particularly on 
the gr(‘at freedom ol‘ speech, on political subjects, which sur- 
])rised him in an arbitrary govtu’imieiit like that of Najdes. 
The people, he says, seem full of discontent. In the colfee- 
lu)iisi‘s, restaurateurs, nay, even in the streets, you hear the most 
bittiiV invectives against the Government, and tirades against 
the Hoyal Family.” Events have proved him mistaken in sup- 
posing that all this murmuring' would evaporate in talk. It 
has broken out into action, and a revolution in the state has 
been the conserpience. Hut it remains to be seen whether there 
is integrity aud wisdom enough imthe Neapolitan mind to c^n- 
the elements of a noble and permanent system of regulated 
liberty. great danger of all those revolutionary constitu- 
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tions^ is that prurient appetency of legislation so natural to 
green statesineu, and that meddling and anticipating course 
which can ixiiisent to leave nothing to the guidance of events, 
and the gradual developement of experience ; and this danger 
is in exact proportion to* the violence of the change, and the 
contrariety and strangeness of the circuniNtances in whicli tiio 
framers of the new order of things find themselves placed, in 
reference to that, of which alone they have luul any experivMice. 
Tlie truth is, that no rapid tmnsdion was ever made from a state 
of arbitrary rule to one of political and moral freedom. The 
mind is neither theoretically nor practically pnjpared for it. In 
our own polity the march of improvement has been very gra- 
dual, and the best securities of whicJi vv6^ enu boast of our well 
tempered liberty and laws, arc the slow product ol* time, ol’teii 
the result of unforeseen accidents and emergi ncies, regarded, 
perhaps at the niomcnt of tJieir occurring, us tluj sources ol* 
unequivocal evil. \Vc have grown in wisdom and strength by 
a course as natural as that in which onr |)hysicid energies u re 
ordained to expand to their perfection. But even with all our 
experienced sagacity, were the business of gi neral reform, or 
any scheme for perfecting our political system, to he lioiivcm- 
iionally, and at once?, undertakeu by ns, the probability is, tilitl 
we should add a melancholy confirmation lo iho tostimoiiies of 
history against the success of wliolesale rclorms, or wide and 
comprehensive cliangest A revolution, wJieii civilly eJIected, is 
usually the commencement of perrnauGut disorder, tending to 
retard, rather than promote, the jirocess of amelioration : but a 
revolution dictated liy military force, as has bee n llie uiiforlu- 
nate case of Portugal and Naples, IiUkS every analogy of history, 
every calculation of experience, every inference from the na- 
tural tendencies of human affairs, opjiosed to its turbulent pre- 
tensions. 

The author has not forgotten the tomb of Scjpio. lie visited 
Torre del Patria;— the ancient I/iternum, — the retreat and the 
grave of that illustrious hero. The word ‘ Patria’ is still le- 
gible on the wall of a watch tower; but th(i tovveu' is of modern 
construction, and therefore, as Mr. Matthews observes, affords 
only evidence of the tradition that tliis was the ])lace of Scipio’s 
interment. It is to be lamented that the sanclity of the place 
has only its foundation in tradition, and that the historian has 
left \|is nothing but the vague statement of the retirement of 
the virtuous commander after his return from the war against 
Antiochus, to his country residence, the object of factious 
petsecution, where he directed himself to be buried, “ mo- 
mimontumque ibi uidific'ari, no fuuus sibi in ingrata patfial 
fieret.” 
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Our traveller's remarks on the practice of gaming, a prac- 
tice universal at Naples, and encouraged by the state as yield- 
ing a considerable revenue, from the licences to qualify the 
gambling houses, are childish enough. He appears to consider 
it as a natural and universal passion, having its root in the 
luiart, no age or sex being exempt from its influence. He is 
not v(,*ry far, indeed, from finding an excuse for it in what he 
('.alls the iaidium vUce. He thinks also that the true game- 
ster is not actuated by any desire of gain, but by the genuine 
and ind('|)endimt love of the sport. Now all these, we think, are 
very gratuit<ius and idle reflections, having no support from ex- 
peri(iUco. Tin* very term gaming, is only applicable to tlie 
case wh('roin gain, as the result of chance, or the reward of 
skill, is proposed to tlie appetite of avarice. The ta:dium vil(B 
we i-annot siip])oso ns general as Mr. Matthew's would persuade 
us; and we cauiiordoui)! that his reverend brother, to whom he 
dedicales this lively \vi)rk, would tell him that those who take 
a proper view/ of the gnrat designs of Providence in our crea- 
tioji, and ol‘ the ei.iployineiit of the thoughts most appropriated 
and natural to a beitigof such incalculably important destinies, 
can o\p('rienc.(' nolhing of this drowsy vacuity, or listless lei- 
sifn', in llle lupid coiiri^e of a fevcrisli existence, upon wliich an 
ctoritily oi joy or|)aui is consequentially depcaideut. As long 
as the N(3ap()iilans can endure tiu* representation, by pn[)petsof 
three I'eet (ligli, o(* luiiiistry, perstvcuilion, crucifixion, and 
ascension of the liavionr, at ii public theatre, or any thing iu 
the sumo style, taste, or .sentiment, we do not h('silatc to pro- 
nounce them utterly incapable of any political arrangements 
for the maiiilenance of good ,^ovei nnicnl , sound liberty, or any 
wise or liberal plan of pubfuj improvement. Mr. Matthews 
gives us an ac(-ount of one of Piese evhibitions tm the Quay at 
Naples, to a crowded and admiring audience ; and to us it is 
decisive of the moral and intellectual character of tlie people. 
It is not to he Ibrgotteii that at the time and place wlierc the 
shocking mockery we liave been mentioning is transacting, a 
scene o[‘ boisterous inanity, and vulgar clamour, such as, to 
use Mr. Matthews’s jdirase, “ can scarcely be equalled in the 
world,” is goiiig on. Tom Fool/’ says the same gentleman, 

is there in ail his glory.” 

Such is the thoughtless character of the great mass of human 
beings ; and so low, iu particular, is Naples sunk by its social 
and political vices ill the scale of sentiment and intelligence, 
that the transition wliich our traveller makes from the noise of 
the Quay, and the fooleries practise! I in the heart of the city 
to ^^he Campo Santo, or place of public sepulture, did not 
strike us a.s at all abrupt, but rather in consistency with the 
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character of a people rendered insensible, by their superstltioufl 
levities and unrestrained indulgencies, to every delicate foeding, 
and enobling principle of our nature. The Campo Santo is 
about a mile and a half from the town gate ; within its walls 
are 365 caverns, one of which is opened every day for the re- 
ception of the dead, the great mass of whom, as soon as the 
ritevS.of religion have been performed, are brought here for bu- 
rial ; ‘‘ there were fifteen cast in,” says Mr. M atlhews, while wci 
were there ; men, women, and children — without a rag to cover 
them; — it was a shocking siglit a mass of blood and garbage 
— for many of the bodies had been opened at the hospitals. 
Cock-roaclies, and other reptiles, were crawling about in all 
their glory. Indifferent,” continues the writer, “ as I h el to the 
fate of my own remains. Heaven grant, that I may at hvast rest 
and rot alone; and not be mixed up in vso horrible a human 
hash as this ! ” This interesting piece would not be well con- 
cluded did we omit to add, that whde IVlr. Matthews aud his 
companions were making their rellectlons on the scene h(dore 
them, some w^onienw^ere saying Avc Marias at the place for tlu? 
souls of their friends, who, as soon us they saw the travelhus, 
left their pious work, and began making their calculations upon 
some circumstances connected with them, as ih(i number »ol* 
their carriage, &c. to direct tliem in the selection ot‘ lucky 
numbers in the lottery, then going forward in the city ! 

Of a piece with these absurdities was the spec.tucle which 
the succeeding day, — the 19th March, a day of great solemnily, 
being the day before Good Friday, alforded them, of the Kiug‘ 
waiting upon a comjiaiiy of beggars at their meal, and after- 
wards washing their leet. All the higher classes w ere in mourn- 
ing, and the soldiers paraded with arms reversed, and muflleU 
drums. His Majesty walked in procession, bare-headed, through 
the Toledo street, visiting the churches in his route, and kneel- 
ing before the images of the Virgin, who was, on this occasion, 
dressed in deep mourning. The reflection which the author 
makes upon these observances, is just, as far as it goes ; but it 
goes most ignorantly far in stating the whole, or ev(‘ii the main, 
controversy between the Protestants and Catholics to he on tlui 
matter or multitude of rites and ceremonies. 

** Good-Friday. — Continuation of the mourning of yesterday. — It 
must-be confessed, that there is much more of religious observance 
in Catholic, than in Protestant countries. Then conics the (juestion, 
to what extent is it wliolesonie to encourage these outward observ- 
ances ? If too much importance be given to them, there is danger 
that religion will stop there, and degenerate into a mere homage of 
rites and ceremonies, in the piacc of that homage of our Iiearts and 
lives, which the Christian religion requires of us. And this is’ the 
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objection^ which we make against tbe Catholics. Again, if there be 
no attention paid to forms, there is danger that the substance may 
be lost sight of ; and that a religion without any rites, will soon be- 
come no religion at all ; and this, I apprehend, is the objection that 
the Catholics make against the Protestants. Both sides agree, that 
some ceremonial is necessary, and it is only a question of degree be* 
tween them after all. In determining this question of degree, it is no|^ 
easy to lay down a rule that would be universally applicable, for it must 
vary, with the different characters and habits of different nations, and 
perhaps climate would not be without its influence, in regulating the 
standard of propriety. For example, the natives of the south seem to 
have an intuitive love of show and spectacle, which forms a strong 
contrast with the plain and simple habitudes of the northern nations. 
And this consideration ought perhaps to have made me more tolerant 
in my remarks on Catholic ceremonies abroad; — for, I believe, that 
they may be less characteristic of the religion itself, than of the taste 
of the people.” (P. 21S, 219.) 

The Museum n 1 rousisfs principally of spjicamens of 

the ]K\iiitiu;^s found at wlucdi, as our author says, are 

parliculaily iuten'stinu*, as illustrativ(‘ ui“ the state of this art 
a 111 one,’ th(‘ Kouians, lhou!L>;h, as he adds, it would be ridiculous 
lo lake tlu! paiiiliu^'s on the walls of the houses of a provincial 
iMvn, as the slaiidaid of their skill. 

** It is tair to suppose, that the taste of the ancients w’as as refined 
and fastidious in painting, as in the sister art of sculpture; and that 
the praises, whicli they have lavished upon^Zeuxis and Apelles, would 
liave been supported by their works, if these works had come down 
to us. 

“ All traces of these great masters are lost ; but, we know some 
of the most admired pieces of the latter were brought Augustus 
to Rome; and Pliny’s descriptions, which do remain, seem to de- 
monstrate, that they must have been executed in a much liighcr 
style of finishing, and with a technical knowledge, that will in vain 
be sought ill the painted walls of llerculaneum and Pompeii. Many 
of these, however, arc designed with great taste, grace, and feeling; 
and, if w’e suppose that the w orks of Zeuxis and Apelles ivere as su- 
perior to these, as the ImsI f/iu/owenf, and the School of Athens^ are 
to the painted w’alls of a modern Italian room, w'c sliall probably not 
ibnn too high an estimate of the excellence of the great masters 
of ancient art. One of the most elegant figures in this museum, 
is the picture of a female, with a pencil and tablets, in her hand, 
which they call Sappho. Tlie story of the picture is often plain, as 
in that of Orestes, Pylades, and fphigenia, in the temple of Diana. — 
In another, there is an old w^oman selling Cupids to a young female, 
behind whom stands a sort of Duenna, in the attitude of advice and 
caution. The old retailer of loves bolds a fluttering Cupid by the 
wings, and has another in he.r cage. 

VVe have also a specimen of their taste in caricature. A little 
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delicate cliariot, that might have been made by the fairies’ coach* 
maker, is drawn by a parrot, and driven by a grasshopper. This is 
aaid to be a satirical representation of Nero’s absurd pretensions as a 
Singer and a Driver; for, Suetonius tells us he made his debut on 
the Neapolitan theatre. ^ Et prodiit Neapoli primum ; ibidem scepius 
ct per complures cantavit dies* 

Here is a curious picture of a school-master’s room, with an un- 
happy culprit horsed on the back of one of his fellows; precisely as 
the same discipline is administered in many parts of England at pre- 
sent. 

“ Many articles, even of food, are to be seen, preserved in a char- 
coal state. There is a loaf of bread on which the baker’s name is still 
visible. 

“It is easy to recognise the different fruits and vegetables, corn, 
rice, figs, almonds, walnuts, beans, lentils, S;c. They shew you also 
the remains of a woman, found among the ashes, the skull of which is 
still perfect ; with the necklace and bracelets of gold, which she 
must have had on. Time has hardened the liquid’ shower which over- 
whelmed her, recording that she perished in. the prime of youth, by 
the impression that remains of her beautiful bosom.” (P. 219 — 221.) 

After an excursion to Ptnstuin, the splendid remains ofwlncli 
place left him prcipossessed in favour of the superior elegvinco 
and grace of our gothic structures, (and with some distinc- 
tions, tllloWUllces, and (jualiricullons, \vt‘ du not stand at any 

g reat distance from liini in tliis opinion,) lie returns again to 
lome over tlie Pontine Marshes, in which part of his journey 
we have, no desire aga’tii to accompany liim. Alha* a. short 
delay at Home he renews his visit to Florence, towards wdiicli 
city lui shapes his rontci through the beautiful vale of Terni. 
This day’s journey he describes as delightful. The scamery 
throughout this region is extremely rich and romantic, and 
tiboiindiiig ill the characteristic features of an Italian landscape, 
which in a singular manner combine tlui suliliine with the beau- 
tiful. Among the rugged rocks around and about this valley, 
the ilex, the cypress, and the fir, eomuiingled with th(‘ moun- 
tain ash, the acasia, the laburnum, and the pink-flowered judas 
tree, all in full blossom, gave a vari(ity of tint, and a geiuiral 
richness to the prospect, not, says Mr. ]\Iatthews, to found 
in an English landscape ; and to consummate the surrounding 
beauty, the rays of the setting-sun were playing on the light 
foam of the cascade, and creating innumerable rainbows. The 
pleasure our traveller derived from the contemplation of this 
charming scenery was, as he tells us, destroyed by a troop of 
clamorous beggars ; — all terrestrial enjoyment is thus easy to 
be destroyed : our own, in reading this pleasing* description, was 
put an end to by the story of the rapture of the painter Wilson 
on viewing this celebrated cascade, expressed by a disgusting 
and impious exclamation. 
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On arriving again at Florence, our author stops in his narra- 
tion, to treat us with a series of remarks arising out of the 
scenes through which he had passed. They are not to be de- 
spised, though we have not room for their insertion ; ,we must, 
however, give him due credit for the sound English feelings 
with which he comments on the cavalvere servente system : a 
system by which, as he projierly expresses it, the whole train 
of domestic charities, which an Englishman associates with 
the marriage state,” are banished from Italian society. We can- 
not help extracting the following observations of Mr. Matthews 
on this odious and profligate part of Italian manners, as honour- 
able equally to his discernment and his principles. 

“ I am afraid the morals of England will not derive much benefit, 
from familiarising our countrywomen to hear these connexions talked 
of, as they constantly arc, without censure or surprise. It would be 
impossible, howevL% to introduce the system into England, as it ex- 
ists here. 

“ Few Englishmen woultl be found to bear the yoke that is here 
imposed on a Cavalicrc. An Italian, without pursuit or profession, 
may find in this philandering drudgery, a pleasant mode of employing 
Jiis time ; but in England, politics and field-sports, would, it‘no better 
feelings or principles should oppose its introduction, be in themselves 
sufficic'nt, to interfere with sucli a system of female supremacy. But, 
though much may bo feared from familiarity with vice, I would rather 
hope, that a nearer contemplation of its evil consequences, will in- 
duce them to cling with closer affection to* the moral habits and insti- 
tutions of their own country, where the value of virtue and fidelity is 
still felt, and appreciated as it ought to be; — iind to cultivate witli in- 
creasing vigilance all those observances, which have been wisely set 
up as bulwarks, to del’end and secure the purity of the domestic 
sanctuary. 

“ I remember, Fuller says — ‘ Travel not beyond the Alps. Mr. 
Aschani did thank (iod, that he was but nine days in Italy ; wherein 
ho saw in one city more liberty to sin, tlian in London he had ever 
heard of in nine years. That some of our gentr}^ have gone thither 
and returned thence, without infection, I more praise God, than their 
adventure.* If he entertained apprehensions for the gentry of his 
time, we may well feel anxiety for the ladies of our own, feeling as 
we must, that it is to the female virtues of England, we should look, 
not only for the happiness of our homes, — but also for the support of 
that national character, which has led to all our national greatness ; — . 
for the character of a nation is ever mainly determined, by the in- 
stitutions of domestic life ; — and it is to tlie influence of maternal pre- 
cept and maternal example upon the mind of childhood, tliat all the 
best virtues of manhood may ultimately be traced.’^ (P. 260 — 262.) 

Nothing is noted by our traveller worthy of detaining us, till 
he arrives at Venice, where he begins with a proper homage to 
the great square, ‘‘ rich, venerable, and magnificent,” observing 
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'^iVQUi ‘/ fflifiimiljoed breed of the cathedral, being between a 
Jablkonimedaiia; mosque and a Christian church, and passing a 
judgii^ent on the famous horses, brought by Dan- 
^dolo; aAjhe- troptiies of his conquest of Constantinople, and 
iwhicli'haVnvaftferwtheir visit to Paris, again resumed their place 
/over the porta)l\ of the great churcli. The remaining observa- 
itioms nhich ciCCtiKto him in this place are of no importance. At 
•Vea^ona, on his vvay to Milan, he stopsonlytonoticetlieam- 

E " '’leatve, which by its comjrarison with the great coliseum of 
e, served impress more strongly on the mind the vast 
-scale of thati august structure. 

At Milan alht^at is iioticed is the noble street by which you 
new cathedral of white marble, which our 
toVtOllev. calls, pi'opciijy enough, “ an ugly staring thing/' — the 
'MiiUe the balaiu^e of wliicli for Aerifying the coin is so deli- 
cately ciuistructed, that the Jmndredfb part C/f a grain is snili- 
cient to turn tlie scale, — the amphitheatre ol’ nations, capable 
of con* aiding 40,000 persons, the seats of which are cut out of 
<thii sheh uig pank, aVid uve coven‘d with living turf, and where 
are gi\en,' in imitation of the gauuvs of anticpiity, spUuidid 
rt*t.es, \vith horse and chariot rac(is, — and heoiianlo da Vinci's 
thmoiis pietim^ of the last supper. As tl\e Italian charaet'^r 
bec'u render, ed interesting to this country by recent occ-ur- 
j;^jices, \v(;. wj]! extract a short story wliicli speaks av(* 11 for 
tjUn natiomd probity a;? iy,r'U?i jt goes. 

<0 Jlr(;fikfastcd at a cafe adjoining iiiy Iiotid. Some hours afterwards, 
in an ‘Opposite (jiiartcr of th^ town, I missed my purse, containing 
about ‘ seventy ; Napoleons, which was all the money 1 had in the 
Av6rl(h llOViiemberihg tluit I had taken it out at breakfast, I imme- 
diately set out on my return to the cafe ; thougli with very little ex- 
pectation of recovering it.— A's I walked along I bethought me of the 
phj'^iognoiiiy of the waiter, atid drew the most unfavourable conclu- 
sions from the knavish expressron which I began to recollect in it; 
artd’fhien l arranged the l>c$t mode of conducting my rjiicries, with a 
vl0\i^ to arrive at the truth, in spfte of tlie lies whicli I took if for 
J'should liave to encounter. Upon entering tlic cafe how'- 
eVei^i befo'i’o I had spoken a Vord,’ lie advanced towards me, wdth my 
purlse iti his hiind'Jsaying-i— Krc'c;,' Shuorc!^^ (P. 

IVr I . I V' • . ' t!‘, ^ • 

From Milan ibhu stage of.'the, iraveller was to Como, 
where ho a day apon*the/ lake; the scone of various in- 
tefejst iu’^ancient ana modkivn daysc Mr. Matthews’s descrip- 
tibh'Of it'is shojft'afhd pkftsihg.' * ’ • ' . 

LV -V ')<,■: .'p. ; , u ^ . 

y The spot from which tliis noble lake is seen to^’ most advantage, 
iilftom'a pbirA 5hihi6di(tt'4ly' ‘dppbiitfe'i ih6 ‘Fi?iine di Latte ^ a romantic 

sU^ of< Miniature cascades, from 

sylMigfbt ^ sctoral< Ihaudrud ‘ htnongst/ |hei vineyards with which 
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the side of the mountain is planted. There is a spot opposite>tJoiLhis:wirft^ 
terfall from which you command a prospect of tlie \vhoIe>sfcenej witlloiit^ 
the disadvantage of a bird’s-eye view. You have tlicAhree’ branciliQ]^- 
of the lake under your eye at once. The principal one extendi > 
northward, in the direction of Chiavena ; with the moiiAitnin? of Vals 
TcUina the Julian Alps for its more distant boundary. FuW'ii^; 
front is the Monte LegnonCy which though not rankihgj as Kuitaceii 
ranks it, amongst the highest Alps, nor retaining itssnovfs in summer^.i 
is yet, from its bold rugged form, and its insulated position, one^ofi 
the grandest and most commanding of them. To the soutli you loofc- 
upon the other two branches, leading to Lccco, and to- ‘Comp. This 
branch of the lake, from iMenagio to (’omo, is of a very (lilfcront 
character from tlie northern branch and though it is very b tfutiful; < 
and at once wild and highly cultivated, — with its banks ^studi'Ied wlch*' 
villas and villages, yet it wants the grander features of 'tlie 'noithomd 
prospect. At llie villa Pliuiana, the well, with its rustic ma*‘'>5i!ry,uis''' 
apparently in much tlie same state, as in Plinv’s time, do-*-' 

scriptivc cpi.^tle is engraven on a tablet in the wall.*’ (R .‘XH.) • ' . 

As you journey irofti Miluji, near (.’ivvolu, there lii.. tui One' 
(h the roud ;l vast (U)lumu of‘ granite, Avrou^lil from a; 
]ieinhl)onring quarry, which, says Mr. Maltliews, "^\as on its . 
^\ay to Milan to form a ])art of Napoleon’s trinmpliai arch, 
wjieii the news of his reverses arrested its prooress. It, is. per- 
haps, observes the writer with great elegance and feelin*::', in its 
present .situation, a more striking inoinnnent of fallen great- 
ness than it would have been at Milan of j)rosj)erous uinbi- 
lioii. Our author does Jiot forg(d, to introduce a handsome 
enh)gium on liberty, on his passing the Swiss lr'^!ltier, 
and (‘\j)atiales with much animation on lli(‘ verdant ^ailevs of 
this fine country, as seen from the top of the hill b’ » 'e vilf- 
lage of Simpltm. The vurio'us ])ictunjs whie/n Sw it/.erhuid pre- 
sents have heeii so frequently drawn, and by sucli aide* Lands, 
that, we shall not trouble our rc'aders with iiiucli ir<;m {^nr au- 
thor on this ]>aH oi his lour. I’ln* fatal accident at rdariigny,. 
is w(‘ll (‘vplained and described in tin; following passa'.n-: 

“ June IStli. Went to T^lariigny ; — to witness the dreailhi^ ( dtects? ' 
of the late inundation. The cause of tliis calamity was as follows,^ 
Some months ago a glacier had fallen down in the valley of BagnCy 
choking up the course of a small river, and forming the hciul of what, 

In time became a very extensive lake. The inhabitants fearing, that, 
as the warm weather advanced, this dam might thaw and give , 
had cut a gallery through the ice, to let off the water, by \\liicli, if 
the dam had remained firm a few days longer, the whole lake wourd ' 
have been emptied without causing any damage. But, on Tuesday _ 
the 16th the hca(\of the lake gave way, and dowm came the watere 
with a prodigious rush, sweeping all before them. If it had happened ' 
in the night, all Martigny must have perished. Four hundred houses' 
were washed away in a moment, as you knock down a bujkling of- 
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cards. The poor host of the Swan inn, who presided at the table 
d,’hdte where I dined on Sunday the 14th, was on Tuesday swallowed 
up in an instant, in his own garden, and away went stables, car- 
riages and horses, in all directions. Perhaps it was my good genius 
that whispered so constantly in my ear, to hasten to Lausanne; and 
who prevented my baiting at Martigny, as 1 had once thought of doing, 
in order to go from thence to Chamouny. If it were, I fear I am 
not so grateful to him, as I ought to be ; for I would willingly have 
been a spectator of this dreadful visitation, even at the risk of being 
its victim. A poor painter was in the valley of Bagne, sketching this 
very lake, at the time the dam gave way, and his escape was little less 
than a miracle. He has made a drawing of the perils that surrounded 
him. If he were a man of talent, such a scene ought to furnish him 
with materials for a picture of the Deluge, which has probably never 
been painted from nature. The scene at Martigny beggars descrip- 
tion— Ruin and havoc are every where, water seems to be a more 
dreadful agent even than fire in the work of destruction. Tlie ope- 
ration of fire is at least gradual, and affords sonic *cliancc of escape, 
hut water is a radical destroyer, and jumps, at lOnce to the conclusion. 
Some idea may be formed of the rapidity with which tlie work of 
demolition was effected, from the fact which is stated, that the water 
travelled at the rate of twenty miles an hour/* (P. 019, 320.) 

Mr. Matthews in goneval luorali/es very ill. (Ipon this car 
lamity above-mentioned he remarks in terms of poinjious in- 
anity, *• What a passing world is this ! and liovv foolish it is to 
fret and worry ourselves about the p('tty vexations of sudi a 
transient existence ; at leSst, such is the lesson which the con- 
.temphith^n of a scene like that of Mabiit^ny ])readies, vitli 
more than the eloc|uenee of words Hetlections of fine 
sound, but certaiidy in no jiarticular manner snp;gested by tlie 
scene of Martigny. An accident of an extraordinary nature, 
apd of rare occurveuce, proves uothino; with resjiect to the 
neral condition of the subject affected, and tends no more to 
illustrate the shortness of human life, or the precarious tenure 
by whicli it is held, than a scene ol' (•ariiage. on a field whore a 
buttle has been foue;lit. The truth is, that not an hour passes 
without remiudiiig us of our last great chani»'e, and of its rapid, 
tliough unseen, approach; and he that lias his eyes and tliuughts 
awake to the significant warnings by which at each step he is 
admonished, will not want such events as that of the inunda- 
tion at Martigny, to remind him of the lubricity of life and its 
possessions, — the green graves of his friends and ac(piaintance, 
young as well as old, will sutiiciently implicate the sad, Imt sa- 
lutary lesson. Ill the passage we have Just extracted, Mr. Mat- 
thews talks of his good genius, and of his obligations of gra- 
titude to him for preventing* his halting at Martigny. Now 
with respect to this nondescript invisible counsellor, we think 
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Mr. Matthews over-rates his obligations ; for if he is the 
prompter of our autho^^s moral and religious reflections, what- 
ever he may have done towards saving him from a physical 
drowning, he has left him at times half-merged in a miserable 
swamp of moral sterility. We wish we could Ivave found in his 
book something more of that learning and deptli of feeling to 
W'hich the thoughts of a man of so precarious a constitution as 
our travelling invalid should naturally be directed. We are 
next transported by Mr. Matthcw^s to the Mont St. Bernard, 
the convent on which is situated about 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is the highest habitable spot in Europe. It 
was over this mountain tliat Buonaparte proceeded with his 
(i0,000 men., with whom ho afterwards fouglit the battle of Ma- 
rengo. 

“ He halted two hours at the convent, and forbad the soldiers to 
, enter or disturb tin! retreat of the monks. Near this place was the 
spot wlicre his life w'as saved by Iiis guide. I]uona})arto passed on 
without noticing the obfigalion at the time, — hut on In’s return from 
the victory of Merengo, lie sent for the man, and presented him with 
a purse of sixty Napoleons. The guide still lives and is culled Buo- 
naparte.’’ 

• Mr. Matthews of course tolls this story upon the authority 
of report, and we know how easily sucli re|)orts are circulated, 
and how readily they WYi) credited by a certain edass of politi- 
cians. Bui if true, the anecdote is of jillle avail to the general 
fdiaract('r of tlie man ; the motive would have l)eon h'ss equi- 
vocal had the reward immediately follow (‘d the service; and at 
best all that a few insulated acts of apjiarent geucrosity prove 
with respect to one vvJiosi* life has been a tissue of tyranny^ 
rapine, and insatiate ambition, is this, that with moral discem- 
inent to perceive the grace and lustre of good actions, tlie [irin- 
ciph^s upon wliicli they depend have found no welcome or home 
ill his selfish bosom. 

From the mountain of’ St. Bernard, llie route to Lausanne is 
by V(‘vav, \vher(‘ th(‘ travcdlcr hailed, and from thence crossed 
the lake to Meilh’ric, attesting tiu* accuracy of Ilouss(*au’s de- 
scription, which he favours us w ith from the original. The pas- 
sage is descriptively powerful, but out* is sorry to see in our 
author something like approbation of the political cant of that 
sentimental knave against government, and taxes. In speaking 
of the social habits of 1/ausannc, we liave an amusing specimen 
of tliis tourist’s conception of the proper way of spending the 
Sunday. W’c will present to our grave ri'aders the passa<ge to 
which wc allude, which ])erhaps ,\\ill supply them witli an ad- 
ditional confirmation, if any can lie wanting, of tlie sort of 
y moral and religious iiiercliandize whicli tliese jaunting gentle- 
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luen^ whether travelling for health or entertainment, are apt to 
import into this country. 

The religion of Lausanne is Calvinistic but though wc are so 
near the head-quarters of ‘ Brother Jack/ — there are no symptoms of 
that mortifying and ascetic spirit, which so often distinguishes the 
follov/ers of Calvin. 

To instance, for example, the observance of Sunday. Every 
body goes to church ; and so sacred is the period considered which 
is consecrated to public worship, that it would be an offence of which 
the police would take cognizance, to disturb the streets, even by 
driving your carriage througli the town, during the time of divine ser- 
vice. 

“ But, the offices of worship at an end, the leisure hours of the 
da}" arc devoted to rational recreations; — and if Sunday be distin- 
guished at all, it is by a more than ordinary cheerfulness and gaiety. 
Music and tlic common domestic aniiiscments proceed as usual, with- 
out any apprehensions that the recording angel is noting these things 
down as abominations. Sunday, in short, without any of that 

gloomy formality, which seems to be thought by some, essential to 
piety, — it is regarded ratlier as a feast than a fast, — being the day, de- 
dicated to the preaching of that gospel, w hich brought ‘ glad tidings 
of great joy to all people.^ 

The difficulty in this, as in other cases, is to preserve a just me- 
dium ; to remember the purposes for which tlic Sabbath was instituted 
and ‘ made holy/ w'ithoiit falling into the sour severities which were 
first introduced by the Puritans, — a sect that seems to luive borne 
some affinity to the Pharisc<;s of old, wdio rcproaclicd even the Sa- 
viour of the world, wdth being * a Glutton and a Wine-bibber.’’ (P, 
330 , 331 .) 

So that it appears that all that the Lord of Heaven and earth 
has to do with the Lord's day is merely to receive; tin* honini);e 
of Divine service at clnircli, and all beyond lids is usurpation 
■ on his part. According to this writer, the ir/to/c day is not to 
be ke[)tholy ; and tin* scriptural injinndion must lie taken with 
reference to that fractional part only Avhich is required to bo 
spent in church. Tlie rest of the day was never meant, accord- 
ing to him, to l)e tl;e season of sober recollection, pious dis- 
course, and family instruction, but ‘‘ should be* distinguished 
by more than ordinary cheerfulness and gaiety.^' Music and 
diversion are to proceed as usual, while a veiy facetious sort 
of angelic personage, to whose acquaintance our traveller has 
been introduced by the reverend author of Tristram Shandy, 
looks on with good liumoiired complacency. We would, how* 
ever, wdtli great deference to Mr. Matthews, suggest whether, 
as he liberally and candidly admits the full title of Almighty 
God to an aliquot part of that day which, by a puritanical 
mistake in the quantum, used to be considered as wholly dedi* 
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cated to HIM, and to the search into HFS Scriptures, he does 
not apprehend the possibility of some encroachment upon the 
portion or stint thus assigned to the Creator ; and whether 
there might not be some danger of sacrificing the beginnings 
of the service, the confessional part for instance, if it happened 
* to clasli w ith some mirth-inspiring song, or break in upon an 
innings at cricket ; and might it not be very likely, wx put this 
ratlier to the reverend brother of our author, to whom he in- 
scribes his publication, that the best sermon that could be 
preached upon the duties of self-examination and repentance, 
would fail ill keeping the congregation together, while other 
(‘inployments, sucli as Mr. Matthews recommends, werew^aiting 
to be performed — the feast, the music, and the w hole train -of 
diversions comprised under the lilieral denomination of ra- 
tional recreations.^^ What becomes of the strait gate and narrow 
way that in our Shviour’s own view oi‘ these matters leadeth 
unto liie I and w'ho wojild^ not ratlier accompany the agreeable 
tourist, Avlio has discoviavd that the journey to Heaven is like 
his own progress tlirough laughing luxurious Italy ; — a gay 
promenade, sometimes llirougli golden bowxrs of paradisaical 
loveliness, sometimes amidsl porticos and baths, saloons and 
theatres, where 

‘‘ Revelry, anti dance, and shew, 

Suffer no syncope nor solemn pause,” 
except perha])s during the hours of on a Sunday, in 

ivliicli it is agreed by our kind-hearted moralist the business of 
Cod and the soul may lie attended to. We will conclude our 
remarks upon Mr. Matthew.s’s view of the Sunday rather as a 
holiday, than a ludyday, as a day to be divided lietweeii psalms 
and madrigals, kneeling and captaing, confessions and jubilees^ 
W'itli nd’erring our readtirs to the opinion of another travelled 
man, the late Horace Walpole, wlio in a part of that profligate 
correspondence which the British Ueview has more than once 
taken in hand, contends for the propriety of making hay on the 
Sabhatl), aiul thus converting it into a v/orking day, between 
wdiicli o[)inions w'e sliall leave others to settle the controversy, 
while in the mean time W'e shall endeavour to stand at an equal 
distance from both by considering tliis blessed season as be- 
longing neither to work nor play, but to the great end for 
which we were born into this w orld — the preparation for a hap- 
pier and a better, 

Mr. Matthews’s politics appear to be of the liberal sort; he 
is miglitily fond pf every body’s having every thing, so long as 
he himself has enough; he is extrumely full of eutopian bene- 
volence. In the road from Bern to Thun, he passes through a 
^eautifiil country, which exhibits, he says, comfortable symp- 
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toms of the general distribution of property. As our author 
has caused the word general to be printed in Italics, we presume 
that word to be very significant, and that under it may be 
couched some secret known only to himself and others equally 
illuminated, whereby property may be kept at a level- throughout 
a whole community, in spite of all the inequalities of strength, 
intellect, industry, and prudence to be found among the indi- 
viduals that compose it. Every village has its public walk ; 
and wherever there is a fine view or a shady tree you will find 
a public bench where you may rest and enjoy yourself without 
being afraid of an action of trespass.’^ We are aj)prehensive 
that Mr. Matthews, with his implements of mensuration in liis 
ha^ds for an agrarian division of the lands of tliis country, 
could never accomplish this beneficial arrangement as to walks 
and benches- He might indeed, with large property in his 
own possession, make the public a pn'sont of shady trees, 
and benches, but he could not ensure their continuance it 
single night: his trees and seats woufd probably be exchanged 
for steel traps and spring guns, us soon as his woods and 
fences, and orchards and gardens, had felt the full conse- 
quences of his courtesy to the public. AV^c arc afraid Mr. Mat- 
thews has a hankering after some state of unattainable bliss 
which no form of human government, of which the world lias 
had experience, can confer on man, . From many ])arts of his 
volume W'e should suspect him of a strong pretlih ctioii for ju 

} )olity founded upon the doctrine of ecpiality and luirestraincjd 
reedom; but wdien the question is fairly bcibre Iiim, liis good 
sense, and academical accpiaiulance w it h history, (‘ouipel him 
to relinquish the point, to a<lmit the triumph of practice over 
theory, and even to doubt tlie safety of trying the virtues of 
the' great specific — universal suffrage, and annual el(M‘tioiis. 

In the route from Schwyt/, to Art, our traveller passed the 
valley of Goldau, the fatal scene of the tm’rible ecroulenient of 
the mountain of the Kossberg; which, in the year ISOG, slipped 
from its foundations. This overwhelming catastrojdie swal- 
lowed up, in a moment, five of the most industrious villages in 
Switzerland, with some hundreds of their inhabitants, and a 
party of unfortunate travellers : tlie moving massiis which came 
thundering down arc described as being a league iii length, 
1000 feet in breadth, and 200 feethigli ; w hich in a few minuter 
converted this once cheerful and populous valley into a shape- 
less chaos of rocks and desolation.” 

The visit to tlie valley and mountains of Chamouiii, is over 
ground so familiar to our readers, that w^e shall pass it in si- 
lence. Stationers’ clerks, and milliners’ apprentices, have all 
ascended Montunvers, and perambulated the Mer de Glace, so* 
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well compared by Coxe> ,to a raging sea suddenly frozen in 
the midst of a storm.” 

Mr. Matthews returned by way of Lyons, where he arrived 
on the 28th Sept. 1818. — A city full, as he says, of Buona- 
partists, notwithstanding the recollections of Collot d’Herbois, 
Fouchc, and Chatier; and such being the bias of their political . 
feelings, it can give us no umbrage to be told that England . 
and Englishmen are odious among them. Nothing is noticed 
here except the great hospital, the cleanliness and comfort of 
whicli is properly commended. The journey of our traveller, 
indeed, through France produced but little of entertainment to 
himself, and less to his readers. The following are his first im- 
pressions as he advances into the country, 

“ The more I see of France, the less am I able to understand how 
it has gained the title of Tm belle France. The phrase cannot cer- 
tainly refer to picturesque beauty, of which no country has less to 
bgast. Feiimps this deliciency may in some measure account for the 

utter want of taste for th& bl^auties of nature, in the English sense 
of tliat pluase, wliicli is so remarkable a feature in the French cha- 
racter. 

A h'rcnchnian cannot understand the feeling, that is delighted 
with the contemplation of picturcs(|uc beauty; it is as unintelligible 
to Inni, as the pleasure of music to a man, who has no ear. 

‘‘ 11 is bean ideal of landscape is tliat, which produces the greatest 
(|uantily of corn, wine, and oil. He will indeed cliatter about les 
belles horrearH of a JSwiss scene, but, the vcjy terms lie uses, prove 
how incapable he is of communing with nature, and interpreting the 
language she speaks, in the sublime scenes, which she there ad- 
dresses to the imagination. 

“ Itli. Jai IhUc Franca grows dirtier and dirtier. Sunday is no sab- 
bath here. All the shops are open, and every thing goes on as usual. 
Even the butchers are at work, elbow-deep, in their horrid occupa- 
tion.” (F. i3T9.) 

If til is was tile impression of our author as to physical 
hVance, he appears to have seen and heard enough of its moral 
condition to justify liini in even more contempt for it than he 
seems alt()g(‘tlier to have, entertained. It is thus he describes 
some of the characteristic atrocities of their revolutionary 
warfare. 

“ We halted at niglit at Montelimart. 

“ ()th. Near Montelimart was the Chateau deCrignan, where Ma- 
dame de Sevigne fell a victim to maternal anxiety, and was buried 
in the family vault. The Chateau was destroyed during the fury 
of the llcvolution,^and the leaden coffins in the vaults presented too 
valuable a booty to be spared by the, brutal ruffians of those days. 
The body of Madame de Sevigne had been embalmed, and was found 
fa a state of perfect preservation, richly dressed ; — but no respect 
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vre» paid to virtue even in the grave ; every thing, even to the dress 
abe wore, was pillaged and taken away ; and the naked corpse left to 
mingle, as it might, with its native dust. 

** This unnatural war with the dead Is one of the most revolting 
features of the French revolution. What must be the character of 
that people, who could find gratification in rifling the sanctuary of the 
tomb, and who, carrying their enmity beyond the grave, could glut 
theilf brutal and cowardly revenge, in offering insults to the defence- 
less remains, of the most illustrious characters in the liistory of their 
country? No respect was paid to rank, or sex, or virtue; and this 
.was not a solitary dutrage, committed at a single place, but the gene- 
ral practice throughout France. — A fellow passenger tells me that he 
saw the body of Laura the mistress of Petrarch, exposed to the most 
brutal indignities, in the streets of Avignon. It had been embalmed, 
and was found in a mummy state, of a dark brown colour. It was the 
same every where ; and the best, and the worst of the llourbons, 
Hebry IV., and Louis XI., were exposed to LHiual indignities, nor 
could the deeds of Turenne himself protect his corpse from the pro- 
fanation of these ferocious violators. All .the cruelties committed upon 
the living, during the reign of blood and terror, will not stamp the 
French name with so indelible a stain, as these unmanly outrages upon 
the dead the first may find some palliation, weak as it is, in the 
party rage, and political animosity, of an infuriated populace. But 
what can be urged in extenuation of the la&t? it is worse than the fury 
of the beasts ; for of the Lion, at least wc are told, that he ‘ preys 
ndt upon carcases.^ (P, 382—384*.) 

The journey to Montpellier affords but little intc'resi. T/»m- 
guedochas nothing of the pictiircs([uc': no meadows, no cattle, 
no fences but stonewalls, and no trees but the olive, wliich 
has no beauty of growth or foliage. Of the wretchedness aiul 
dirt of the habitations and provisions, we have llie following 
humourous specimen. 

The kitchen of a village inn in Languedoc is cnougli to damp the 
strongest appetite. I wished for tlie pencil of Wilkie at llemoulins, a 
little village where we breakfasted this morning. While the host, who 
played as many parts as Buskin in the farce, was killing the devoted 
fowl, his cat ran away with the sausages intended to garnish it; 
poor Chanticicr was laid down to finish his death-song as he could, 
while the host pursued puss to her retreat, which was so well chosen, 
that a third of the sausages were gone before he discovered her. Puss 
however paid dearly for it in the end, for in endeavouring to make her 
escape under a door, the aperture was so small that her hinder legs and 
tail were left on the liither side of it, upon which mine host wreaked 
his vengeance, by stamping most unmercifully. At last wc sat down 
to Grimalkin’s leavings, and though the landlord hjid no ‘ appliances 
and means’ to help him, nor scarcely a stick of w^ood with which to 
make a fire, he did contrive, somehow or other, to furnish a very tole- 
rable breakfast; and this seems to be the great merit of French cook*> 
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ery,-— that it can make something out of nothing. Moliere observes 
that any body can dress a dinner with money and materials, and if a 
professed cook cannot do it without^ his art is not worth a farthing.’^ 
(P. 385, 386.) 

When at Montpellier, Mr. Matthews is surprised at the cha- 
racter it has aci]uired for the salubrity of its air. He complains 
much of the constant prevalence of its sharp and biting winds. 
The place was peculiarly dull. It was vacation, and all the 
lecture rooms were shut. Our author therefore takes occa- 
sion to fill out his pages with a tedious account of the mode 
of (lecting deputies for the departiiient> a general conside- 
ration of the argumcnis for and against a property. tax, and 
a dissertation upon the treatise of llullbn sur la Nature des 
Aniinanx, wliicli treatise, ns to the view which it takes of the 
pnssiisn (»f lo\(‘, stripping it of all its sentiment, and all its re- 
lliieiiient, lu; reprolftites with propen* English disgust. Mr. Mat- 
thews visits the; importjint^ eities of Toulouse, Bourdeaux, and 
lastly Paris, Ix'lbn' his return, ))la<‘es with vvhicli every summer 
lra\iH(‘r is now familiar; wc; shall tlua’cdbrc now feel ourselves 
at liherty to part conijiany with him. We finish with an ex- 
tract of the account of two trials at tin; assizes at Toulouse. 

9 

Attended the assizes. A prisoner was brought u]) for liorse- 
itcaling. The president of the court, and three other judges were 
present, dressed in robes of scarlet, but without any flowing liorse- 
liair on their heads. The Ptocnrciir Uc}w,nly or j)uI)1jc accuser on 
the part of the crowai, in tlie same costume, sat at the same table 
with the judges, and so close to the jury, that he was continually com- 
municating with them in an under tone, and even during the defence, 
he J'roni time to time suggested something aside to them, as it seemed, 
to do away tlie impression oi’ wliat was urged in tlie prisoner’s favour. 
The jury consisted of tlie principal inliabitants of 'foulouse, and of the 
prolesftors of the university. The whole court seemed to consider 
themselves as pitted against the poor devil at the bar. The president 
acted tlirougliout as counsel against him ; and even his miiimer, in the 
frequent cross-examination to w'hicli he made the prisoner submit, was 
w’liat in Fmgland would be called unfeeling and indecent. Though 
the cliarge involved so serious a punishment, the judges and Monsieur 
Ic Procureur seemed to think it a very facetious circumstance, and 
laughed heartily, when tlie culprit aided his own conviction by some 
ill-considered answer. 

“ Even the jury, and the spectators, seemed to be without any 
feelings of sympathy for the accused, and the address of his counsel 
was not listened to with a decent attention by any body ; though it 
ought to be added in their excuse, that the address was a villanously 
stupid one. I could not help being shocked at the apparent want of 
fair play in the whole procedure. 

/ The spirit of equality, which pervades every thing in France since 
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the revolution, seems to have found its way into the courts of Jus- 
tice, in some of their observances, and in these instances at least, 
we cannot condemn its influence. The prisoner and the witnesses are 
accommodated with seats, not as matter of favour, but as matter of 
right ; and the witnesses give their evidence sitting. This is surely 
nothing more than just, it is a sufficient evil that a man, without any 
fault of his own, should be liable to the inconvenience of attending 
as a witness, without being subjected to the additional punishment of 
standing up in a witness-box, during an examination of as many hours, 
^it may please thjs counsel to inflict upon him. 

/ The witness is not sworn upon the Bible ; but he holds up his 
lhand, and to the charge of the president, ' Vous jurez, sans liaine, et 
aans crainte, de dire la verity, toutc la verite, et rien que la veritc,^ 
he answers, ‘ Je le jure.' 

** No evidence was taken down, and the summing up of tlie judge 
was only a recapitulation of the proofs against the prisoner- 

“ The jury always retire to deliberate, and bring in their verdict, in 

nrriting. 

** The prisoner was found guilty, an(\.se|;\tenced to five years^ im- 
prisonment. 

‘‘ 29th. Assizes again. — A very interesting trial of a man for shoot- 
ing at another, with an intent to kill him. Before the commencement 
of a trial, the names of the witnesses arc called over, and they are 
then sent out of court, that one may not licar the evidence of <the 
other. The President^ opened the case to the jury. The proof was 
defective ; at least, it was a very nice case, as to the identity of the 
man ; and yet, one of the questions of the Proenreur GinLml to the 
prisoner, in a cross-examination, in aid of the proof against him was, 
are you possessed of a guu?^!!! No ’evidence was taken down. 
When the evidence closed, the Procureur General spoke in support 
of the prosecution ; the prisoner’s counsel then spoke in his defence ; 
iind lastly the President summed up, remarking, in this instance, upon 
what had been advanced on both sides, but still it was the speech of 
an advocate against the prisoner, in which character the French judge 
seems to consider himself. In the course of this trial, the 1 ’resident 
examined the witnesses /or the prosecution^ as to the character of the 
prisoner, in this sort of way. 

** Do you know any thing of the prisoner’s character ? 

Have you ever heard any thing against him ? 

“ Do you think it likely from what you know of him, that he would 
commit the crime with which he is charged ? (P. 432—4*35.) 

We have now done with Mr. Matthews, who, it must be ac- 
knowledged, with little eftbrt of understanding, has, by dint of 
lively observation and a certain playfulness of allusive descrip- 
tion, furnished an entertaining volume of his travels through 
countries and places where it would be dilficult to place one's 
foot out of the tracks worn ^ by Englishmen. ' He has told us 
little new, and refreshed what Is old with little of new remark ; 
but he has placed before us many accurate and striking pic-^ 
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tures of foreign manners, and done much by the fidelity of his 
narratives towards inducing sensible EnglisWen to cherish an 
increased attachment for their homes, their liberties, and their 
laws. 


Art. XIII . — A Catechism of the Evidences of Christianity i 
which may be used as a Sequel to the Catechism of the Church 
of England; and supply shoxt Answers to some common Ob- 
jections. In two Parts. By Richard Yates, D. D. 8vo, 
pp. 26. Rivingtons. London. 1820. 

Dr. YATES has always commanded our attention by the pe- 
culiar adaptation of his publications to the exigencies of the 
juncture. His “ Ohuroh in Banger” was ftiiich considered by 
us when It made Its -ippcarance some years ago, and to that 
publication we still turn with gratitude, as having been, we have 
reason to believe, very instrumental in exciting the attention 
of the nalion to the urgcnit necessity for jiroviding room for 
Cluistian worship, in some jiroportion to the zeal displayed in 
increasing the number of Christian worshippers, and to the 
rapid incr(!asc in the population of the country. The present 
pulilicat ion is ill pursuance of the same principles, and in fur- 
rherance of the same excellent purpose#, as those by which Dr. 
Yates’s former exertions were characti-rized, and vve earnestly 
h('|)e it may be attended, if the vimv we entertain of it be just, 
with the same success. ’ 

AVhether the. work in (|ueslioii be well imagined as jiroper to 
form a se(|uel to the Caiechisin of the Church of England may 
admit of two opinions. We are ourselves clearly of opinion 
thal the topics, and more particularly the style and reaso nin g 
of the work, is such as to raise it far above the unassisted 
capacity of the very young, and to make it necessary to its 
utility as an instrument of early instruction, that the preceptor 
should be at hand to dilate as well as expound, the short and 
pregnant proofs which are there collected and arranged. 

As a summai-y of the great and prevailing gvounds for 
our belief in the blessed Gospel, — as calculated to assist the 

memory and fortify the conviction of the better informed, as 

pointing out a course of instruction to be adopted by such 
heads of families as feel their Christian responsibility, as a ma- 

nual for those who love to meditate on the gracious means by 

which God has thought fit to testify himself to his creatures, 

l|as an antidote against that wavering faith, which, owing to the 
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scantiness of means and opportunities of examination in this 
world of usurping care and trouble, accompany so many to 
Ijjeir graves, we look upon this little work as a valuable pre- 
sent to all classes of the community; — as ingeniously contrived 
to avert some part of the peril of the present awful crisis, and 
as, in every respect, worthy of the reputation and character of 
its estimable author. 

The summing up in the xviith section aflbrds a sort of index 
to the topics treated of in the form of question and answer 
through the book. It thus proceeds : 

§ XVIL Q.— What is the result and consequence of this ex- 
amination of the Evidences of the (iospel ? 

<< A , — That we are arrived at an assurance of the 'i'ruth and Cer- 
tainty of the Gospel, sufficiently full and satisfactory to convince any 
candid and reasonable enquirer. 

“ We find the Gospel supported by a body of IVstiniony the most 
ample and invulnerable : by Oral Tradition flowing in public establish- 
ments from its origin to the present time : by an unbroken chain of 
Written Evidence ; by Prophecies fulfilled,' and fulfilling under our 
jown personal observation: by Miracles arresting the attention of 
^astonished and admiring multitudes: by an unequalled and successful 
Progress and Establishment in opposition to the greatest possible 
difficulties, and the utmost possible discouragement: by the attesta- 
tion of the noble Army of Martyrs, generously despising tortures and 
death, and sealing with their blood the record of the doctrine which 
they taught : and by the confirmed Belief of men most enriched with 
intellect, and most adornci^with learning ; of Newton, and Locke, and 
Hale, and Milton, of the wise and good in all ages of the (burcli 
during eighteen hundred years. * 

* ** On such a vast, such A comprehensive, such a daily increasing- 
mass of evidence are the Truth and Certainty of the Gospel founded.’' 
-(p. 19.) 

We will add another extract, which will illustrate the neces- 
sity, the eilicacy, and the proper spirit and objects ut‘ jirayer. 

§ XV. Q . — What are the proper means of investigating the evi- 
dences of the Gospel, and giving them a due influence on our Reason 
and our Will in the establislinient of a Christian belief? 

The employment of the same diligence, earnestness and at- 
tention as the ‘ children of this world' use in regard to their ])roperties, 
their health, and their life : a serious examination of all the documents 
and authorities relating to the subject, and in all points of doubt and 
difficulty, a candid solicitation of assistance from minds more informed 
than our own. 

“ Q. — In regard to the Gospel, what particular Means do these 
general directions resolve themselves into ? 

‘‘ A . — A serious, attentive, and unremitting study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, with an humble and earnest desire to know the Will of 
God, in order to perform it; a devout and regular attendance upon^ 
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the Public Worship and Ordinances of the Church ; application, upon 
all requisite occasions, for the advice of the ‘ Minister of God’s Holy 
Word,’ or of other pious and well informed Christians ; and, above all, 
fervent and daily Prayer for the Assistance of the Holy Spirit to * di- 
rect, sanctify, and {govern,’ all our humble but earnest endeavours. 

“ § XVI. Q.— You say that above all things Prayer is necessary 
to the attainment of Gospel Belief ; but, if God be uniform and im- 
mutable in his ])erfections ; infinitely removed from all ‘ variableness 
or shadow of turning; ’ ‘ kind to the unthankful and the evil ; * ‘ know- 
ing our necessities before we ask ;* and governing the Universe by an 
omnipotent and unchanging Providence, are not Prayers unnecessary if 
not improper ? 

“ A. — Unassisted Ileason may have doubts and difficulties on this 
subject ; but as Christians \vc found the duty of Prayer on the express 
Command of God himself; it is certainly reasonable that the Almighty 
Author of Nature should dispense his favours upon conditions agree- 
able to his own divine will ; and Ciod hath {)roiiiiscd to grant Spiritual 
Blessings upon the condition of our ])raying for them with fervent 
sincerity: ‘ ask and ye sljall, receive that your joy may be full.’ Our 
own best interests therefore urge the performance ol‘ this duty : and 
the permission thus to address the Supreme Majesty of Heaven, the 
Aliniglity Creator and Governor of the Universe, is the most exalted 
Privilege of our nature ; and experience lully verifies its benefit and 
vaUie to us. 

** Q. — Why is prayer absolutely necessary to the formation of 
Christian belief, and Christian obedience ? 

“ A . — Because I’rayer is the very soul and vital principle of tJie 
Christian life. Prayer is the support and noflrishment of all our Chris- 
tian duties. AVitliout Prayer every christiaii grace will wither and 
die : like [)lants w ithout moisture, or the body without food. For our 
benefit therefore Prayer is commanded in the Scriptures. I’rayer has 
been ever practised by i’atriarchs and Propliets, by Apostles and 
Martyrs ; and is now practised by every one, who, continued in the 
Christian Faith, hopes to partake of the Christian Reward.'' — (17, 18.) 

Dr, Yates has pro])(‘rly set out with showing the necessity 
for a revealed religion, the point at which the presumptuous 
mind of man is apt to make its first stand. His positions on 
this liead are very short, l)iit they are strong and pithy, and 
admit of being fairly drawn out into such arguments as would 
show how little reason has been able to do on this subject for 
man — that revelation is 'not only a republication, and an exter- 
nal institution of natural religion; that it has not only given to 
the religion of nature the stamp and sanction of Divine au- 
thority ; that it has not only so proved natural religion, as if to 
prove it had been its only design ; that it has not only esta- 
blished the great ‘doctrines of a futpre state, and the necessity 
of repentance, and by establishing a visible church erected 
jpiese doctrincvs on permanent foundations ; that, in short, it has 
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not only promulged the religion of nature, and promulged it 
with autliority throwing new light upon it, introducing it with 
circuinstiinc.es of new and peculiar advantage, and connecting 
it with a visible cluirch, and thereby giving it consistency, per- 
manency, and stability, but furthermore that it has olfered 
truths to us not discoverable by reason ; and that it has connnuni- 
cateil ii innv and peculiar dispensation, c.arried on by tlie me- 
diation of persons new to mankind, the Son and the Spirit, for 
tile re(*.overy of the Avorld from a state of ruin. Such, we tliink, 
is the obvious commentary upon tin* short answi'rs given to the 
first (jiK'i’ies in tins litih* hook. i\nd we are of opinion, that 
if Dr. Yates’s book be interleaved, it will lx* vmy easy and 
pleasant for the young student to add from his own reading and 
redectitm a sort of coimneutary like that of which we have hero 
given a specimen. 

Tims again, on the siime subject of the spL-cltbi juH-fsshy of 
nveal(‘d religioji, we are reminded by Dr. Yates (hat wo 
perci by the liglit of r(‘ason and experi ?iice, that i\n\ natural 
conM f,'{euc(*s of a criiiK* cannot be averted by the sorrow of a 
re|)eiilaiil otleuder, but (hat tlui (Jospel, uiuler this irrenu'di- 
able condition inwliich ludAire and reason liav(' left us,coui('slo 
our >uccv)ur, and c(‘nsoles us l»y the assurauce that upon oui* 
ean■<■^;t repeiitaiue we mav ex])e(‘t j'ardoii tlirough the nuails 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, and faith in those merits and 
that mediation; tlje young student may note also, that twt'ry 
da \ 's o(>s(jrvatie.n sliowsdum that peoph* ruin tluur fortune's by 
(ixtia\;\g«ince, or incur Hu* penalties of flu* civil laws; in wliieli 
rases soirovv, and even reformation, are liecjiKuitly lound una- 
vailing to restore tluu)i to their lornier cojulilion: that as (his 
isolAiously the ease under Cod’s natural government of ihe 
world, lh{*re was nothing to forbid the supposition, (hat it 
might also be tlie case under the most perfect moral govern- 
meiil of Cod; — thal it ap]u*ar?:> by the general juevahince of 
piW)])itiatory aixl e\])iatory sacrifices throughout the. lieatheii 
world, tliat this was the general appiH'luujsioii of mankind; — 
11}al to clear up these doubts, llevelatioji comes to our relief; 
conhnnstlie fearful suggestions of our natun; concerning the eon- 
sOcjuences of our wickedness, if things were left to themselves, 
and tlieir natural and jjioral tendencies ; supposes the world in 
a stall- of ruin, and feacdies ns, authoritativa'ly, that the rules of 
Divjue governmeut are such as that they will not admit ofjiar- 
doii directly upon rejx'iilancc, or by the sohi ellicacy of it; but 
also teaches us, at tlie same time, that God is as com[)assionate 
as he is just towards his creatures; and has of liw infinite good- 
ness provided that there should be an interjiositioii to pniveiit 
the destruction of huuuui-kiiid; teaches also the manner of this I 
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iiiter])()sition, though the particular way in which the suffering 
of our Saviour exerted this remedial ellicacy, is among the 
hidden tilings of God; that no one has any claim ft) further 
Jknowh'dge; that we are permitted to know enough for this pre- 
Kejit life; that we are thankfully to receive the benefit, and to 
perf'onn the conditions of it in grateful silence. 

On the ol)scuriti(‘s and dilHculties which to a certain degree, 
and in certain respects, attend upon the Gospel dispensation, 
and tile study oi‘ th(‘ ilnly Scriptures, Dr. Yates has cojuprised 
in a short s(*ries of (|uestions and answers much salutary and 
.sound illustration, which we cannot abstain from laying before 
our r( ad(irs : 

“ ? I. Q , — If the Gospel be necessary to tlic happiness of all to 
whom it is proposed, ou<‘ht not its evidence to be so clear and demon- 
strative as to preclude all doubt and uncertainty ? 

J. — No ; if it were to he so, it would totally cliangc the nature and 
comlition of man: the ])r^^sci\t order of things is a state of j)robatioii 
and moral improvemtmt ; before man are placed Life and Death, 
lIappi^e^s and Misery : I’or the attaiimicnt of the one and the avoid- 
ance ol’ the other he is to determine and to act upon the exercise of 
liis rational (acuities, both the Reason and the Will must unite to 
forry that belief or faith which the Gospel recpfircs. Ample and suffi- 
cient evidence is given to satisfy and to guide a reasonable mind: 
Ujion Mich evidence a willing, ami therefore a virtuous, obedience may 
he foinuled. If the ))ossil)ility of doubt was removed, our reason would 
he useless; no ability either of choosing, o# taking or of neglecting, 
wouhl remain ; and man, no longer a Tree Agent, could only practise 
a (compelled obedience; as wc are compelled to acknowledge that two 
and tuo make four, and that darkness is dilferent from light. 

j 11. Q, — Do the ()l)^curilies and dilliculties which occur in the 
Bible render it an unsafe guide, and unworthy to he called the Word 
oft; ml? 

« — Gertainly not : because obscurities and difficulties are natu- 
rally to he expected in such ancient lecords; and in the histories of 
nations, in maimers, customs, and circumstances, very dissimilar from 
ourselves. 

ft is reasonable also to suppose that some dilliculties may he per- 
mitted to remain in a Divine Revelation for the purpose of exercising 
our judgment, without putting such a decided and overwhelming force 
upon the will as would deprive man of that Voluntary Agency which 
constitutes virtue. More particularly when every candid and dispas- 
sionate enquirer will find, that all things absolutely necessary to be 
known, are clearl}' and plainly revealed; and that no member of the 
Church who studies the Bible can be ignorant of the terms of Salva- 
tion, but by a willing and therefore a culpable negligence. 

§ III. Q. — .Is it reasonable to niakg the IMysteries of tlie Gospel 
an occasion of Unbelief? 

r ** A . — IMost certainly not ; because the human understanding can- 

Y 2 
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not explain the Mysteries of Nature in the daily occurrences of life, 
and yet we constantly act upon our belief of them. We know the 
facts, but caftnot ascertain the cause. We are taught by experience 
that Food sustains our Body; and that an Acorn becomes an Oak: 
but the most learned philosopher cannot explain the means by which 
these effects arc produced : no wonder therefore that such limited un- 
derstandings should not fully comprehend the Jiwful truths relating to 
the nature of the Godhead ; to the Eternity of Existence ; and to the 
Divine proceedings in tlie Uedemption and Salvation of fallen sinful 
man. 

“ In regard to these Mysteries of the Gospel, having ascertained 
by the proper use of our Reason that the Church and the Scriptures 
contain a Divine Revelation, it is our duty to receive such information 
with humility and gratitude : and it is reasonable to expect that they 
must, when ‘ telling ns of heavenly things/ declare many doctrines be- 
yond the present coinprehcnsion of that understanding wliicli is inca- 
pable of knowing and explaining the Causes ot ^ earthly tilings.’ ” 
(P. 21—23.) 

The al)Ove is a pleasing and simple i^um.iary of tlin giv.it. 
argument from analogy, which so eHiiicious in jniiling tin* 
young mind into a teachal)l(; frame and disposilion ; which de- 
velopes an unity of plan llirough tlie whole tenour of tlui natu- 
ral, moral, and spiritual a])pointnu*nts of the Great Maker of 
all things; — whieli shows ns that the same charact('r of wisdom 
and goodness is stamped upon each j)ortion of his government; 
that a similar order and progression is observed in all things 
that proceed from liis himd ; that truth unfolds itself only to 
humble and patient research, both as it regards temporal and 
eternal objects; and that all our investigations, whether ab- 
stract or experimental, are only approximations to that pavilion 
of darkness where all things terminate in wonder and tei ror. 

We think that this mode of rea'^oning might havt^ been a little 
more ex])anded with good eHect, by the author of this useful 
book. The argument fri)m analogy is peculiarly ])roper by way 
of fimdaiuental and ehmicntarv instruciioii ; and admirably 
adapted to check that presumptuousness of* intellect wliicii 
forms a too common impediment to the first steps of youthful 
inquiries. If we require an external agreement and harinony in 
the objects of our faith, this argument affords an evidence satis- 
factory and consoling, while it imposes silence on such as are 
content with nothing less than a clear and rational view of the 
whole internal constitution and plan of Divine Revelation, by 
forcing a conviction upon them, that their lives are passed in 
the same blindness and ignorance with respect to the things of 
this world, which they yet must acknowledge fo exist, and to 
owe their origin and their order to the wisdom of the Great 
Creator. By this argument, the objections grounded on the 
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incomprehensibilities of Revelation, are first tried against the 
objects of our daily experience; — here they are overthrown by 
the evidence of our senses, and the obstinacy of facts ; here we 
are constrained to bow down the pride of our understanding; 
to acknowledge clfects without coinprehonding their causes ; 
to admit truths practically which are met l)y a thousand specu- 
lative objections ; and to rest our reasonings on the postulates 
of ignorance, — on Jiames instead of things ; in short, on mere 
notional existences, and inexplicable phenomena. 

In this way of tieduction, the preliminary and presumptive 
objections to Revelation are removed, and the testimony on 
vvhieli its history is founded is placed on the same ground with 
the testimony of o/<///w/7/ history ; and when this is done, no 
colour of consistency is left to those nho are staggert;d by the 
diiliculticH of Uhinc doctrines, imlesslliey carry their incre- 
dulity to every system of facts wliich reposes on tlii' records of 
man ; and, supposingiit to be shown by the light and analogy 
of nature, that there is nothing intrinsically incredible in what 
our religion, whether natural or revealed, conunands us to be- 
lieve, nothing is more admitted than that, as to external testi- 
mony, it has a great advantage over all other historical events: 
a*nd thus the objects of faith an; placml by this argument in a 
position to reci'ive tin' full In'iu fiL of all the proofs and attesta- 
tions which belong to its support. We, have laid this stress 
upon the importance of the urgnmertt from analogy, because 
we think it very proper for explication in tlu' form of a cate- 
chi^m. Wo remember how well the Socratic method of dispu- 
tation appears to have been suited to it in one of the dialogues in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon. And we think that the series of 
questions and answers might be so framed as to draw out a 
string of concessions, comprizing and unfolding the whole 
of this beautiful argument. It would have been a great plea- 
sure to us to have followed up iii detail and succession all the 
])oints com[)iehendcd in the questions and answeis of this 
catechism ; but the field would have been too wide for us : nei- 
ther perhaps might it have been thought pertinent to the busi- 
ness of a lay Reviewer to have adopted such a course; we 
shall consider it, however, as a very consistent proceeding for 
any writer in the British Review to do what he can to admi- 
nister to the tndy pious and philanthropic [)lans of the very 
estimable author of the little volume before us. 
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Aet. XIV. — History of the Indian Archipelago ; containing an 
Accmnt of the Manners, Arts, Languages, Religiotis, Institu- 
tions, and Ommerce of its Inhabitants. By John Crawfurd, 
F. R. 8. !3 Volumes. 8vo. Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 
1820. 

We have no reason to be dissatisfied with tlic amount of the 
information now witlnu our reach concerning Java, and the 
other islands of tlie Eastern Archi[)elago. Mr. Crawfurd lum 
been by far the most industrious contributor to the mass. Ilis 
arraiig(3mciit indeed, for want of a skillul compression, is by 
no means perspicuous, and we cannot lielp inurmuring at the 
endless divisions and sub-divisions with which he has per- 
plexed his readers and himself. lie has heads and titles of 
chapters, sometimes without any correspondent materials, and 
lias reminded us more than once of the v.nalytical traveller men- 
tioned by Johnson, who, having pompously headed oiui of 
his chapters thus — Of serpents,’^ goes on gravely to tell 
us “ tliere arc none in the island.” Ncjvertheless we ow(^ 
much to the researches of Mr. Crawfurd. They have, been 
directed to an interesting sub-division of the globe, and we 
rejoice that it is in our power to enumerate so many respect- 
able authorities that have lent their aid to its elucidalion. 
In addition to Stavoilnus and Valentyn, we have tlie va- 
luable work of Marsdiai on Sumatra, tlie accuratci narrativeji 
of Sir George Staunton, the recent works of M. Toiube, and 
that of M. l.(ischouiHdt, the French naturalist, not to inentioji 
Drake in Purchase’s, and Dampier and other voyageis in 
Harris’s collection, wlio visited the principal islands of the 
eastern Ocean. To this fund of materials, of which we were 
already in possession, we consider those imparled to us by Sir 
Stamford Raffles and Mr. Crawfurd as important accessions. 

It was more than a century before the Dutch name was 
known in India, that the Portuguese, by a series of rapid con- 
quests, had established themselves in the East. For a while 
it was an uninterrupted inarch to wealth and dominion, wc 
believe not equalled in the history of any other European 
settlers. Lisbon became the great western emporium for the 
commodities of India. Their ships were freighted with the 

i iroducts and the manufactures of China, Japan, Siam, Ma- 
acca, the coast of Malabar and Coromandel, Persia and 
Arabia, and of the most populous islands of the Indian Archi- 

f ielago. But these were trilnsient and short-lived acquisitions, 
ndolence, the child of luxury, in the course of two general 
tions, had enervated the successors of Vasco de Gama, in- 
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those tropical climates. Tliey became a corrupt and effemi- 
nate race, — an example of physical and intellectual de<>(;n(‘nicy, 
— a memorable lesson to mankind, that the great blessings 
earned by industry and valour, are to be retained only by the 
virtues which acquired them. It may be easily iniagiiu’d that 
such treasures in such hands would not be long concealed from 
the rest of Europe. Hie united provinces, uiidia’ a combination 
of' favourable circumstances, had risen to a considerable lank 
among tln^ western states. Having ac'^|uired a respectable 
navy to defend their comimu’cc*, they Ix^gaii; about tiie end of 
the sixteenth century, to extend their mercantile enterpri/es to 
the Indian seas, lienee tlie origin of the c(‘lel)rat(d Dutch 
East India Company, to wliom the States Cameral delegated the 
most ini|)ortant [)rivileges of sov(‘reignty, ^\hileat the sani(‘ time 
they sent out consid(‘rabl<' fleets in aid of their (uittu pri/es. In 
r(‘turn lor tin; protc'ction from England, and which had in fact 
nursed iluun into th(Jr q(‘tual gr(;atn(‘^s, tlu'y s(‘t on foot (‘xpe- 
dieiits tlui most ruinous to her nnu’canlile e^titblishinents, ex- 
pelling luT nu'rchaiits from tluur facloii(*s, carrying on in- 
trigues with tlie native's against those whose', progre.ss a 
geiKTous rivalship, or a sound system of policy, would have 
faughl them to as^ist, rather than crqjple. 

ffhe avarice of the l^)rtugues(; outlived tlieir power. Tlu) 
p\iny posterity of a race o(‘ hardy and ent(‘rpri/jng adv ent i.rers 
yielded, with litth* or no n'sistance, timir .sc'ttlenu'nts oiu' after 
another to the Dutch, who captured or (l(.‘stroyed tiu'ir vessels, 
and apphnul the proc(*('d^ of their cargoes to tin' laising ot‘ 
tr()0])S amongst the natives, tosecurci and maintain their aetjui- 
bllloiis. They arrived nt.liivu in 1 he year 1 about f»ne hmidred 
and eiglitv years after tlui establishment of ]\Iohamnu‘(lanism, 
and eighty-rt)iir years after tliat of tlie Eortimnese in the island. 
Important political inoveim’iitswcrcthen goingoii in thecomitry. 
During the interval of tw'enty-foiir years w hich elapsed Ix'tween 
their arrival and the foimdatiou of Batavia, the internal posi- 
tion of Java underwent a coiisiderabh' revolution. Cheribon, 
Bantam, and Jacatra, losttiu'ir independence, and wen* swal- 
lowed up by the ambition of a priiu'e of the family of Ma- 
tarain, whosc^ arms over-ran the best portion of the island. 
But of tliese events, the gross and ignorant traders of the six- 
teenth century wer(^ idle and stuj)id spectators. All their views 
were bounded by the commercial ])rotit of tlie dviy ; and com- 
merce in their hands was hardly distinguishable from plunder 
and rapacity.. They considered it as a game in which the 
cunning and intelligence of one party were opposed to the 
simplicity and weakness of the other; and finding the advan- 
tage not on a level with the calculations of avarice, and that fraud 
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and dexterity were not always successful purveyors, they sum- 
moned force and cruelty to their assistance. With these in- 
auspicious omens began the intercourse of the Dutch with the 
inhabitants of Java. The superstructure corresponded to tlie 
foundations. It lasted two centuries — a monstrous unvaried 
conflict between a remorseless avarice on one side, and a fearful 
distrust on the other, liy degrei^s, a radical hatred of every 
thing European grew up in the minds of the tj ibutary party ; 
and that interesting country, which so long an intercourse with 
mild and humane conqianors might have disciplined to the 
religion and arts of Kurope, rejected with sullen aversion every 
invention of life, and every institution ol‘ society, by which 
their moral and social condition might have; been ameliorated. 
The result was, that at its capture by llui Jlritisli arms in 1810, 
Java was, in respo< t of clvili/ation or im|)roveinent , just as it waS 
when its connexion with tlio Dutcli began, two huiidrod years 
before. We have already expressed our opinion on the mixed 

J uestion of policy and justi(‘e involved*’ in the restoration of 
ava at the peace of 1814. We will not rewive the discussion. 
Yet how cainvc forbear imagining to ourselves the improvement 
of a mild and docile nation during even the short space that 
has iiit('Tvene(l, umler tlie paternal ])rolectioii and humane |)o- 
licy of a J3ritish goveriiiiK iit, which, instead of holding its 
ascamdaiit over its distant depeiuhaicies by the right of con- 
quest, or the authority of force, has for the most part built it 
on the basis of mutuaf advantage, and lenient and pacific 
intercourse? Wc call with sorrow to our remembrance tin; 
anticipations with which we hailed the (-oiupu'st, anticipations 
which urged ns to exclaim in the language of the jioet, 

Et jam non teluni, seel visa nobilis arbor 
Non cxpectatus dabit aniiclantibus umbras. 

From l.oDo to U)12, the Dutch traded chiefly wdth tlni king- 
dom of Bantam, then tlie great eastern mart for pepper, which 
in those times was the staple of European commerce. In 1612 
they removed to Jue/atra, having obtained permission from the 
priin’o of that place to settle there. They soon contrived to 
quarrel with their protector ; and seven years afterwards exhi- 
bited the usual specimen of Dutch gratitude by subduing liis 
.country, and building Batavia on the ruins of liis capital. In- 
censed at these usurpations, the Sultan of Mataram sent a nu- 
merous force, the whole incorporated strength of Java, against 
them. The result will enable us to frame a tolerably correct 
estimate of the military character of the country. They were 
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defeated, though habituated to conquest, and acting under the 
conduct of a warlike sovereign, by a contemptible handful of 
Europeans, and lost by famine and sickness the small remnant 
of their army which the sword had spared. It was not, how- 
ever, till about the year 1680 that they took a leading part in 
the alfairs of Java. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the political inter- 
courses of the Dutch with Java, is their superfluous and wanton 
expenditure of fraud and cunning. Thougli the object might 
have been ol)tained by the simplest and most direct means, they 
pursu(‘d it tlirougli the most circuitous and c.rooked intrigues. 
TJie first Dutch settlers in the liast were a band of rapvicious tra- 
d(irs, vvlio on a sudden found themselves sovereigns. AVithout ta- 
lents, jiatural or acquired, for the functions which devolved on 
them, without any thing That deserves to be called a military 
I'orct', unless an uAdisciplined collection of seamen IVoiu their 

vessi ls di ser\es the appellation, the conscionsiu'ss ol their w eak- 
ness (lr()\ e I hem to frau?! and to stratagem. In the ordinary course 
of things, protracted w^ars, financial (‘luharrassineiits, inutu'al ha- 
tred and distrust, were geiierat(Ml by this al)Mird and teeblc po- 
licy. And this is a correct delineation of the two centuries of 
D^itch rule in ,hna. 

TIu* .lavauese history is ju)t unfruitful of r(‘marka])le events. 
Th(‘ relK*lliun of Surapati is a striking inslanee of vic/issitude 
in the fortunes of the ambitious. Tie was a slave* from llali, and 
brought to the market at Jlatavia, wlieulie was about seven years 
of age, among tlie annual cargoes tluit constitute that infernal 
Irallic,. Tliere he was juircliased by a Dutchman, whose con- 
fidence he liad gradually gaijied, till he succeeded in debaucli- 
ing one of his natural (laughters. Eor this oflcnce he was se- 
viindv ])unishe(l, and plaeed in the public stO(‘ks, whence he 
contrived to effect his escajH', with fifty of his countrymen, vvho^ 
had been coiideuiiied to the same durance. After a series of 
marvellous adventures in the vicinity of ilatavia, the Prayangan 
mountains, and at (^heribon, he proceeded eastw^ard, and, con- 
fiding in the secret hatred of the Susuhunan Chief to the 
Dutch, threw himself upon his geiu‘rosity. The Susuhunan 
countenanced the rebel slave in secret, and jdeaded the invio- 
lable laws of hospitality to the demands made by the Dutch 
for his person. In the mean while, Surapati had ingratiated 
himself with the first minister of the district of Castasura, and 
obtained his daughter in marriage. The Dutch sent thither a 
force of a thousand men to seize him. The Susuhunan di- 
rected the minis’ter to support hiiy. An action commenced in 
jfront of the palace. The .Dutch force was completely defeated, 

. and (the native part of the city having risen upon them) nearly 
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destroyed, with their commander, Tak. After this success^ 
Surapati retired eastward, and, seizing upon Pasnruhaii, in a 
short time added Bangil, Probolingo, Japan, and Virosol)0 to 
his dominions, over which he reigned with a mild and prudent 
rule more than twenty years, when he lost his life in a battle 
with the Dutch in the year 1707. 

During their struggle with this formidable adversary, the 
Dutch involved themselves in a war of succession to theihroue 
of Java, by declaring in favour of a rebel prince. This war, 
with all its hazards and expenses, they contrived with their 
usual policy to protract (or live years. At length, by an iict of 
treachery, they secured the j)erson of their enemy, and sent him 
into a remote banislmieiit. The ten succeeding yc'ars pr(*sciit 
the same unvaried picture ot‘ imlK'cile counsels, and busy, but 
unskilful ambition. One of the fruits of their mischit'vous and 
feeble administration was the conspiracy *of Peter Kiberfield. 
He was the son of a gentleman of Westphalia, a citizen of 
Batavia, by a Javanese mother, and inherited gr(‘at wealtli 
from his father. At the advanced age of tifly-eight, he entered 
into a conspiracy for the destruction of ilie l)utcll ])(nver ill 
Java. The project was to connmuice with the general massacre 
of the Christians, alba* winch it was agrecal that he slu)ul(f’ as- 
sume the government of that part oi’ the island uhicli was 
under the dominion of Europeans. The conspiracy nas be- 
trayed by the tiuiidih/ or perfidy of the Sultan of Bantam. 
The conspirators were |)ut to tin rack, one ol‘ tlic Dutch tests 
of judicial truth, which was then miicli in vogue among tluan, 
and tlie following circumstances were extorted. All tlu' Dutch 
and Christians of ev(ay denomination were to have Ix'eu mur- 
dered. The j)lot was laid at the house of Erberlield. It was 
to have commenced on the first day of the new year, as soon 
as the gates of tin; citadel weni optmed. It was only (lel(‘ctcd 
three days previous to the time fixed for its execution. iVine- 
teen of the conspirators, amongst wdioin were the wives of 
three of the ringleaders, w^ive first tortured, then found guilty, 
and sentenced to punishments which were executed fourteen 
days afterwards. Nature shrinks with horror and aftVight from 
those dreadful inflictions ; neither need we shock our readers 
with the detail, but remind them merely, that the record of that 
abominable sentence is to be found in Roggeweiii^s voyage.* 
It may be sufficient to state that all the inventive refinements 
of human cruelty, all the science of man in aggravating human 
suffering, were exhausted by these professors, of the art of tor- 
menting. Nothing seems “to have been omitted, even to an 
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anatomical minuteness, that could inflict a pang ; the whole 
was so contrived as to render the conflict betwixt life and mi- 
sery as long and lingering as possible. Yet the Dutch seemed 
to be at a loss to account for the conspiracy. The last cause 
to which they attributed it, was the character of their own 
government towards the unhappy tribes whom the mysterious 
ordinances of Providence had piactid under their dominion. 
•‘We are the more astonished,’^ says the record of the trial, 
at this horrible contrivaiice, because this Comi)any, under the 
auspice's of their High Mightinesses the States General, has 
never ceased to govern, with all possible mildness and tender- 
ness, all tin' ])eople under their authority.” Hut, as if for tlic 
consuniinalion of this atrocious wickedness, religion was car- 
ried into an unnatural . alliance with cnudly, two days after 
the execution, pul)lic thanksgivings wvw ofl‘(‘r(;d up to the god 
of nienw in all (fie churches of Ilatavia. 

Tlui nuissacu'c* of llge Chinese is tin* most alrocious of all the 
acts of the Dutch govcMinnent in Java. This iiidusirious people 
had been allured from the swarming population of their own 
country by tlui fertility of Java, and the commercial facility 
with Avliich it abounded. Their activity and enterprize ex- 
cited the' jealousy of the lazy and Ictliargic lloliaiiders. To 
depress them, they resorted to tJn^ usual inacdiinery of their 
colonial administration — exorbitant taxation, arbitrary punish- 
nit'iits, and savage executions. Tin* visual effect of intolerable 
oi)])ression was soon prodiuu'd : they were goaded into resist- 
ance ; and an extensive rc'vult against the Dutcli took place 
about the yc'ar 1740. Tlui plot was pnmiaturely disclosed; and 
a large body of Chinese having been seized and transported 
to Ce'ylou, a considerable numlier of them in the vicinity of 
the city rtt‘w to arms, assemlili'd a largt? force, and committed, 
as is usual in such insurrections, many acts of violence and 
outrage. Various indecisive actions took place. Hut tlu' Dutch 
colonists had nearly suppressed the commotion, when, in the 
cowardly counsels of fear and imbecility, it was resolved to 
destroy tlie Chinese inhabitants of Batavia. Th(^ massacre im- 
mediately commenced, and in a few hours was formally autho- 
rized by the Regency, in an order directing that none but the 
women and children should be spared. A band of brutal sailors 
was sent on shore to execute this horrid vengeance. The doors 
of the Chinese houses were burst open, and their wretched 
tenants dragged out and murdered. “ They made no more 
resistance,” says the native author from whom this account is 
partly taken, *• than a nest of young mice.” The town was in 
a state of conflagration ‘for several days. It was not till four- 
teen days afterwards that an armistice was proclaimed. The 
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Dutch themselves admit, with a candid insensibility to national 
character that has no parallel, that the Chinese murdered in 
Batavia alone amounted to ten thousand. Those who escaped 
this dreadful carnage marched to the East, and entered into a 
league with the Susanan. Revolts and insurrections distracted 
the island for fourteen years, and wasted its resources. The 
disorders of that devoted countiy, whilst the power of the 
Dutch East India Comjniny \vas in its full vigour, are a sicken- 
ing and melancholy topic, and in the words of the philosophical 
historian opimumcasibus, atrox prmliis, discors seditionibus, 
ipsa eiiam pace sawnm.” But as that power l)ecauic enfeebled, 
the affairs of the colony wen* com])aratively prosperous. A 
state of comparative trampiiUity ensui‘d; and, in spite of vexa- 
tious monopolies, al)surd regulations, and a policy (diaracter- 
istically illiberal, siicJi wus the productive ejiergy of the soil 
that its population and rc'souices wr'.re' considerably multiplied. 
In this state of things, the rc^ductiop (^f the island took place 
in 1810, a work which was facilitated by the deep and impla- 
cable hatred against the Dutch. 

In the more western countries of tlie Andiipelago, the Dutch 
yoke W'as rendered still more galling. In Sumatra and Malacca, 
less fertile and populous than Java, but from the inlraetable 
character of their natives opposing stronger impediimuits to an 
invading power, they made no permanent compiesls. Malacca, 
which had been well fprtiffeid by (he Portugm‘se, after a long 
blockade and a gallant defence, yielded to the Dutch arms in 
1041 ; but tio territorial conquest was elh‘ctc‘d : and down to 
the latest days of the DiitcJi rule, the country and its inhabitants 
remained as rude and uncultivated as tliey were found. Com- 
mercial restrictions and monopolies made up the w hole system of 
their policy and government. E\ery thing was subservient to 
thes(J objects. Of Sumatra, the most po\v(*iTul and (uvilized 
state was Achin ; and it was from the prince of that state that 
they met w'ith the most vigorous resistance. In 1664*, how'ever, 
they rendered themselves masters of the w^estern parts of tlie 
island, captured and burnt Palembang, and forced on its prince 
a commercial treaty. For wdierever they conquered, they in- 
troduced their system of restrictions, an evil more fatal than 
their arms. Two products stimulated their avarice — gold and 
pepper. Their regulations, however, with regard to the gold 
mines, recoiled on themselves, for they became wholly unpro- 
fitable ; and their oppressive policy towards the natives, in re- 
gard to the pepper, almost annihilated the article. Revolts of 
a sanguinary character were^ not uncommon now in Sumatra. 
But tne Spice Islands will furnish illustrations of this baneful/ 
policy still more striking. 
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The people of the Moluccas assisted the Dutch to expel the 
Portuguese, but they soon repented of their ayiance. Their 
eff orts, however, to get rid of their new masters were unavailing. 
In 1613, the Dutch had obtained from all the native chiefs 
treaties which gave them the exclusive right of buying doves. 
The inhabitants of the Moluccas soon found their trade annihi- 
lated. Infractions of those unequal treaties followed ; and these 

1 )roduced v\ar, invasion, and revolt, for a period of twenty years. 
3ut the constancy of the natives sunk at last under repeated 
nwerses; and the c()ni])l(;te subjugation of the Banda, or Nutmeg 
Isles, which had taken the leading part in the confederacy, was 
accomplished in 1621. OfAmboyna, the resistance was more 
systematic and l()riui<lablo. We pass by the execrable massacre 
of the bhiglish which took place in 162.3 ; an event which forms 
a part of tlie general history of Burop(% and is familiar to every 
nnult'r. l\irnate coiitinued in a slate ol* insiirreclion to tlu^ year 
168S. ft was (?vasp('rat(‘cl by the most wi<*ked peitidy on the 
])artori]u' Dutch: pov^ufid chiefs weni invited to surrender 
on the faith ol'a free and unconditional pardon; and when they 
siirrendiued, wen* instantly seized and put to death. About 
1650, Vlaming was governor of Aiuboyna. Finding that, in 
spijte of the heavy restrictions imposed on the market, the quan- 
tity of cloves brought in exceed(‘d tin*, limited demand, occa- 
sioiU‘d by the ffxi'd ]>rice at which the natives Avere bound to 
sell them to tht*ir Dutch masters, tin* stupid AvretcJ) gave orders 
for a general destruction of the article. • TIkj insjirrection that 
this infamous measure excited Avas at hmgth quelled, after the 
must Avanton and cruel murders in cold blood had beem com- 
mitted by Vlaming on many innocent victims whom he sus- 
pected of being favourable to the cause ol’tlie insurgents. At 
length, about tlie year 1681, the Dutch established their com- 
mercial system iii the Moluccas. Tlui last struggle of tlie na- 
tives lor independence had failed, and they submitted in silent 
despondence to their fate. But as the price rose, the consump- 
tion of spices sunk, and the Spice Islands henceforth became 
of no value or importance. 

The Philippine Islands Averc discovered by Magellan in 1521. 
The first land made by that c-ircumnavi gator, after he had 
quitteil the western coast of America, was Batuan in the great 
island of Mindunoa. He lost his life at Zebu, an island be- 
longing to the same cluster, in a foolish quarrel with the na- 
tives. It was not till the year 1566, forty-years after their first 
discovery, that the Spaniards made any efforts to get posses- 
sion of the Philippines. Bohil and Zebu, two miserable islands, 
|irst submitted. In 1571,, the conquest of Manila was effected 
oy 280 Spaniards, and the city, which still retains the name^ 
‘ was then first founded. 
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The Pliilippiiies have been indebted for many of their advant- 
ages to their proximity to China. The eastern extremity of 
Luconia is little more than 400 miles, or tliree days’ sail, from 
the coast of Fokien, and scarcely half the distance from the 
southern extremity of Formosa. But this proximity exposes 
them, on the other hand, to the military and naval force, such 
as it is, of the Chinese, who have long set up an al)surd claim 
to them as part of their own empire. In tlie year 1(562, a great 
danger from this (piarter impended over tlie Philippines. A 
Chinese rebel had conquered Formosa from the Butch, and, 
flushed with his success, sent a Dominican friar as ambassador 
to the governor of Manila, demanding an acknowh'dgment 
and tribute as sovereign of the Philippines, 'flu; Chinese iu- 
liabitants joined ihe invaders ; and, had it not been for the sud- 
den death of the leadin’ of ihe en1erpiT/(‘, tlu' l^hilippines would 
have liecn a Chinese ju'ov iiice. In J 700 the Spaniards e\))olled 
all the Chinese from the Pliilijipines. It may show^ how back- 
ward the enlightened nations of Europe iveri' in the siuence of 
their own interests, and their total ignoraiu'e of the lirst ])riiu.‘a- 
ples of political economy, while it ridli'cts some light on the 
acute and intelligent character of the Chinese, to advert to the 
charges brought by the Spaniards against llie Chinese iuliabit- 
ants as tlu* cause of their e\|mlsion. 'fhey were acciis(ul “ of 
tvakhing ihr wants of the inliahitfinls and Ihv demand for (he df- 
ferent articles of consumption^ winch tln ij kept hmk till tkei/ rose to 
tlwir price, Bnt thougl)^fr('(|uenlly evpcdhul, they conlinually 
crept back. The cuptiivo oi* Manila by the hhiglish in J7f)2, is a 
inatter of too much notoriety to be mentioned here. The w hole 
success, however, of the hhiglish was eompri/ed in the taking 
of the town and sulnirhs, and a few predatory incursions made 
to little effect in the iieighbonring country. 

We sliall presently endeavour to exhibit a briid’ analysis of 
soiiKi ])orti()u, at least, of the various informatitju concerning 
Java and the rest of llie Indian Areliipi lago, which Mr. Craw- 
:furd collected on the spot, aiid which his residence at the cauirt 
of the Sultan enabled him to draw from the most authentic 
sources. During the, time of that residence, he filled several im- 
portant offices; and, in addition to these op|)ortunities of acquir- 
ing a correct knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, which 
we flrar no Englishman is again likely to possess, he was sent on 
a special political mission to Bali and Cel(d)es. Yet it is mucli to 
be lamented, that with an overflowing fund of information, his 
acquaintance with the art of making others the better for it is 
so little, that it is a serious toil to travel through his volumes. 
We frankly confess that we are indebted to liiin fur one or two 
delightlid slumbers, almost as sound as those of a Batavian 
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burgher at his siesta. The languor which he has contrived to 
throw over his work, is, we. think, mainly owing to a fault 
wliich we have already hinted at, his endless classitications and 
perpetual arrangements. A considerable part of each chapter 
is oc( ui)i(Hl by matter jjurely preparatory. We know long be- 
forehand every thing that is coming ; and when it comes, it 
oi’ten stands in a ridiculous contrast with the solemnity of its 
ujionni ement. After being conducted through tedious avenues, 
we frecjuenlly find that they "Mead to nothiiug ; we never 
come in mcdias res. When he dedicates a chapter to the man- 
ners and character of tile Indian islanders, we have the following 
iiumencal distributions of his subject; ""The description of 
the maimers of the islanders,'’ he observes, may b(‘ classed 
under the three following beads : 1. Anaccouutof tluarbodily 

endowments; -2. Of tbeir intelhM'tnal f|ualilic/atioiis ; and, 3. Of 
tlu'ir social (jnaUti(‘s.” Immedlafidy afterwards, we are told, 
lhat the bodily constitution of tiie Indian islander had been 
already treated of, and, tlierefon;, that In* will conhiitj himself to 
an a(“ei>mit of tlu' (pialities of their mind ; vol. i. [>. Some 
ecimomv in tin; e\p* nsc of words, and respect for the pa- 
tience '‘f bis readei.s, are among the lirst duties of an author. 
Again, An ae.comit,” be observes, “ ol‘ the moral and social 
(jiiafilies ol* tin; Indian l^landers may l)t; convmiiently arranged 
uiKb r th<‘ tlin'c In adf- of ///r/V eh/z/es, l/tt'ir iicnliliCdSC\)^ illld t/tCir 
vhr'i ; .on! tile whole' may be summed up by an (;stimate of their 
i’.haraeler in their elonu'sl ic, social, and f^iliiical ri'lation.s. To 
In gin with tlieir virtues,” Ckc, vol. i. p. 10. Now' if the whole 
miL.lit iiavi* been MUiimed up, as we shrewvdly susp(;(;t it might 
have been, in that < stimale, (for their character in tin- domestic, 
soi'ial, uid political relations, being, jiliilosopbieally sjnvaking, 
tlu' .s.oue, must inelude tlujir virtues and tlnur v ico) why lias lie 
inilicted upon us the lorture of so much superlluous arrange- 
ment' It is tliis jargon of analysis, this iOnwilws tlhlr’ibucndi 
which givi's an elfect to Mr. Crawfurd's hook iiitoh'rahly lu'avy. 
It IS in all writings an uiuvorkman-likc thing to hetray as it 
were ihelr s« anis and sutures. Even in those discjuisitioiis 
which are professedly didactiig and tlmri'fon; requin; a minute 
analysis, it ought to he concealed as tar as is consistent with 
precision and clearness. We say this in the tone of admonition 
rather than rebuke, trusting tliut in a future edition Mr. Craw- 
furd will solicitously avoid these fatiguing distributions. 

Tile Indian Arcliipi'lago is the largest group of islands in the 
worlil. From the western extremity of tSumatra to the parallel 
of tin; Arabe islamls, its length extends to forty degrees of lon- 
gitude, and its breadth to tliirty degrees of latitude, from the 
parallel of 11^ South to 19° North. It is centrically situated 
with respect to the civilized nations of Asia, and lies iu the 
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direct route of the maritime intercouse between them. Ten 
days^ sail carries a ship from China to the centrical portion of 
the Archipelago, and it is not more than a fifteen days^ 
voyage from Hindustan. It contains three islands* the 
largest in the globe, Borneo, New Guinea, and Sumatra, and 
of a smaller extent Java and the Malagar peninsular, Celebes, 
Luconia, and Mindanao, and of a still inferior size, sixteen,* 
reckoning from the westward, Bali, Lambok, Sambawa, &c, 
&c. Besides these there are discernible in the map a vast num- 
ber of minute isles and islets. The whole of the Archipelago 
is within the tropics, and, excepting the Philippines, within ten 
degrees of each side of the line. There is therefore a great 
uniformity of climate and products. In common with other 
tropical* countries, it is hot, moist, and abounds in luxuriant 
vegetation. The mountains are volcanic, and every island is 
nearly covered with deep and stupendous foi'ests. It is cha- 
racterized also by its periodical winds, and the rapidity with 
which its seas are navigated. The niosl abject races are hunt- 
ers; the shepherd state cannot exist, there being no plains for 
pasturage. Their migrations are by water, and then boats 
and canoes,’" says Mr. Crawfurd, “ are to thesis islanders wluit 
the camel, the horse, and the o\, are to the wandering Arab 
and Tartar.” 

Mr. Crawfurd states two important facts regarding ibo dif- 
ferent races of the inha)>^tants. There are an aboriginal fair or 
brown race, and an aboriginal negro ‘race; and the second fact 
relates to the infiuenco of food in forming the character of the 
different races. He tlien informs us, that man seems never to 
have made a progress in improvement wlien feeding on inferior 
grains, farinaceous roots, on fruits, or on the pitli of tre(‘s, and 
that no country has produced a great or civilized race but a 
country which by its fertility is capable of yielding a sup})ly of 
farinaceous grain of the first quality. Then he tells us, with iii- 
* finite "gravity, that spices and gums, gold and gems, have no 
tendency to promote civilization ; and in illustration of these 
positions, he assures us, that it is the country of the cannibals ; 
that Sumatra produces gold and frankincense; that the in- 
habitants of the Spice Islands never acquired the use of letters. 
Such are the facts, as he is pleased to call them, which he has 
-nveloped in a cloud of unmeaning words, and rendered still 
. ;re unintelligible by his absurd and senseless analysis : they 
"Ve, in truth, not facts at all, but two very questionable theories, 
resting upon an induction, which is not even plausible or spe- 
cious. t 

What does he mean by aboriginal and indigenous, words so^ 


• Excluding of course New Holland. 
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perpetually used by him? That the population of the islands 
took place at a remote period, we are willing to admit ; but an 
indigenous or aboriginal population implies something more, 
and is an hypothesis wholly repugnant to the only rational ex 
plication of the problem, that which is contained in the Hebrew 
iiccount of the creation. All tradition, various physical pheno- 
mena, the opinions of the* most intelligent Greek authors, the 
unknown origin of the most abstruse sciences, and their ac- 
knowledge^i transmission from nation to nation, conspire to esta- 
blish the fact of the peopling of the earth by an universal migra- 
tion from one stock. Indigenous and aboriginal tribes, there- 
fore, arc a solecism in language and in philosophy. The Java- 
nese, for instance (we have better authority than Mr. Craw 
fiird’s for the opinion), exhibit traces of their origin from a Tar- 
tar stock, and, according to Sir Stamford Raffles, still retain so 
striking an affinity in tludr usages and customs as to warrant 
the hy|)othosls that the,tld^5 of population originally flowed to- 
wards the islands from tliut part of the continent lying between 
Siam and China ; and vve heartily concur in another opinion of 
tlie same intelligent author, that '' the striking resemblance in 
person, leaiure, language, and customs, which prevails through 
the* lu hole ylrchi/jelago, justifies the conclusion that its original 
population issued from the same source."' But, besides the evi- 
dence of a Tartar origin, die milder lineaments of an Hindu 
affinity are to be traced not only in Jav», which was the refuge 
of a large portion of an ingenious and highly cultivated people 
from tile peninsula of Hindustan, but in tlie other islands of 
the Archipelago. Now the Tartars and Chinese have obviously 
one common origin, but it is totally distinct from that of the 
Hindoos, Persians, or Arabs. But the separate continuance of 
two distinct races in the same country is by no means an un- 
coinmoii iiccurrence. For instance, two distinct people inhabit 
the country Nepaul;* one of these classes is composed of 
the two superior classes of Hindus, the Brahmins, and the- 
Cshatrias ; the other is distinguished liy the name of Newars, 
lJut though nearly identified by manners and superstitions w ith 
the Hindu class, tliey retain in their physical conformation, 
their colour and countenances, the most indubitable marks of a 
Chinese extraction. When, therefore, Mr. Cravviiird tells us 
that there are two aboriginal races of human beings inhabiting 
the Indian islands, and that this is the only portion of the globe 
which presents the phenomenon, he mistakes the fact: for if 
by aboriginal he. means the earliest |)opulation that can be 
traced, distinct aboriginal races arc’to be found in various parts 


* Fitzpatrick^s Account of Nopaul. 
VOL, XVI. NO. XXXII. Z 
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of the globe, particularly in the southern extremity of Africa* 
We can hardly imagine that Mr. Crawfurd uses the word abori- 
ginal in the same sense as the Athenians applied to themselves 
the phrase of avrox^ovEg. But in a scientific treatise we may be 
allowed to expect a philosophical precision of language. The 
first population of countries without the use of letters, or of 
countries to which they have been only recently imported, nnist 
be always involved in obscurity. But it is an interesting ])ro- 
blem; — and to apply to it such words as indigenous and abori- 
ginal, is like the Indian’s solution of the creation, wliicli wciiit 
no farther than tlie tortoise. 

The second fact, as he calls it, but which we term u tlu ory, 
still nioni dis])iit*able. There can be no lu'ci'ssary connexion 
between tlie civilization of man and the grain upon which he 
feeds. The truth is, thatl)y a confusion in^’casojiing*, the elfoct. 
is snbstituteil for the caus(\ The cultivation “ oi* farinaceous 
grain of the first quality,” (U‘ to pv.t i^ in plainer language', of 
rice vnul wheat, instead of feeding on roots or tlie pith ol’ trec-S 
implies a certain progress in the arts and inventions of life. 

Ci\ilization originated,” says Mr. Crawfurd, in the West, 
where are situated the countries capable of prodiuang corn. 
Mail is there most improveil.” Tnu', the enltivatiou of corn 
infers improvenuMit ; and mankind must have alreafly atlaiiu'd 
many ol‘ tlie most nseful in\(‘ntions of lib', before agricultun' 
can have iiiadci any jil ogress among them. As the position 
is stated by Mr, (Jravvfurd, tlu' various dt gnu s of civilization 
in the islands are attributed to the diHerent foods on whicli 
they subsist. 

Having noticed these approximaliuns to absurdity (and \v(' 
have noticed them only as blemishes in a work olhervvisi; va- 
luable and interest in<g,) wc shall follow Mr. Crawfurd into a 
few only of the details comprised in his three volunu;s. For a 
people below the middle size of iMiropeaiis, and living almost 
wholly on a vegetable diet, the Indian islandcTs are strong* 
and athletic, slow indeed but persevering. Porters in Java 
can carry a load for several successive days, tliirty miles t3acli 
day, at the rate of threes miles an hour. They are defective 
in cleanliness ; bathing indeed frecpiently, but rather for enjoy- 
ment than ablution. They ran'ly change their garments, whicli 
are charg(;d with animal effluvia, and their hair is profusely 

populous.” The disgusting spectacle of a drunkard is rarely 
exhibited; though (in Java particularly) they sometimes drink 
heartily. The general introduction ot Mohummedanism must 
have greatly restrained the propensity of those uncivilized tribes 
to spirituous liquors; for it is only in Java that they are ev?er 
used to excess. They possess courage but rather of the pas- 
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sive than of the active kind. Revennje sometimes rouses tliem 
to acts of desperate valour, almost bordering on insanity. They 
are of narrow capacities ; their memories treacherous, their ima- 
ginations childish. No man <‘an tell his own age, nor the date 
of any event. “ If a peasant/’ says Mr. Craw fur d, “ has been 
present at a murder, or robbery, and is examined ten days after- 
wards ill a, court of justice, tin' probability is tliat lu‘ ran nei- 
ther tell tb(' hour of the day, nor even the day wIkmi it took 
place, still less give a clear a(‘count of the transaction.” 

Yet they arc not uniformly delicdent in understanding; and 
Mr. Crawturd gives tin* following leslimoiiy in favour i)f one 
Javanese family with which he was actpiaiatcd : 

Of the Javanc.se my intimate knowledge of them entitles me to 
speak more distinctly. They have an abundant .sliare of laudable 
curiosity, and an anx'ious desire for knowledge. The inlhience of this 
character was most reniarkahly displayed in the family of AfliifKniy<y()loj 
chief of the province of SiAnafang, a man, for vigour of understanding, 
for .sagacit^^ and intelligence, l‘ar superior to all his countrymen. This 
respectable chieftain bi'stowed the most unwearied attention upon the 
education of his whole lamily. His wife, horn a princess, whom, ac- 
cording the custom of the country, he espoused while yet a girl, he 
educated, to make him a rational and equal companion, and both she 
and his throe daughters made proficiency in Arabic literature, and 
were skilled in that of thc’ir own country, 'fwo of his sons, upon 
wliom he had bestowed all the education th^t .lava could allurJ, were 
sent by him to an Knglish seminary in Calcutta, under the protection 
of the late lamented Carl of Minto, where they made surprising pro- 
gress. The el(le.'*-t, Radcn Salrh, a youth about sixteen, read and 
wrote the English language with iacility and propriety, and, with the 
iielp of a line ear, acipiired so accurate a pronunciation, that his lan- 
guage could not easily be discerned from tiiat of a v.cll -educated Eng- 
lish youth, 'fhat this was not a mere mechanical acquirement, was 
satisfactorily proved by the good sense and acuteness of his observa- 
tions; and it must be acknowledged, that, upon the whole, he allbrded 
a most flattering and interesting exam|)le ol' what a liberal cducatiott- 
might eflect upon the character of the inhabitants of the Indian islands.’* 
(Vol. i. p. 17—49.) 

They un^ honourably distinguisbod from all Asiatic nations by 
a n'gard for truth : perjury in their courts if)t just ice is very rare. 
The prisoner himself often makes a complete eonfe.ssioii, aggra- 
vating rather than ('xtenuating his own didinipuuicy. Ihey 
make but poor courtiers, but arc grateful foi’ kindness. Tliey 
are bold in their demands of justice, which generally begin 
thus : 1 have been wronged : 1 will not submit to it : 1 de- 

mand justiee.” E\ce])t in war, tliey are liimiane and gentle. 
Their language is not vitliperativc. Tlie harshest words lU'e 

goat” and “ buffalo words equivalent to goose or ass with 

Z 9 
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us. Hospitality is universally practised. The writer of Dam- 
pier\s Voyages* says that the citizens of Mindanao came fre- 
quently to invite our men to their houses. It was a long time 
since any of us had received such friendship, and therefore we 
were the more readily drawn to accept their kindness. Nay, 
the very poorest and meanest of us could hardly pass the streets 
hut we were even haled in by force to their houses, though 
their treats were hut mean, viz. tobacco or betel-nut, or a little 
^3iced water.’^ The point of honour is religiously observed. 
Every man has arms in his hands to avenge his private quarrel. 
A blow is never tolerated. The krh is ready to expiate the 
insult. The result is an abstinence from aggression, a reserved 
demeanour, and an universal politeness. 

They arc credulous and superstitious, believing in dreams, 
omens, fortunate and unlucky days, sorcery, charms, philtres, 
and relics. Every forest, and mountain, and cavern, is inhabited 
by an Invisible being. They arc addicted to external show. They 
judge (we fear that more civilized countries adopt the same esti- 
mate) a man’s greatness by his trappings and decorations, or the 
number Ol his retinue. Mr. Marsden states, that the Sumatrans 
consider that we have degenerated from our ancestors, because 
our men do not wear full-bottomed wigs and laced coats, nor 
our women hooped petticoats and high head-dresses. Dam- 
pier gives a ludicrous anecdote of this part of their character : 

Among the rest of our men that did use to dance before the gene- 
ral there was one John Thacker, a seaman, who could neither read 
nor write, but had learnt to dance at Wapping. This man liad a 
pretty good suit of clothes. The general supposed by his garb and 
dancing that he was of noble extraction, and asked one of our men if 
he did not guess aright. The man told him he was in the right, and 
that most of our ship’s company were of noble extraction ; that they 
came abroad only to see the world, but that those who had only mean 
clothes were only common seamen. After this the general showed 
much respect to those who had fine clothes, especially to John Thacker, 
till Captain Swan came to know the business, and marred all, unde- 
ceiving the general by drubbing the nobleman.” 

Notwithstanding our circumscribed limits, we cannot forbear 
extracting what Mr. Cruwfurcl tells ns about much, in addition 
to that which has been communicated on this curious subject 
by otheivS. 

A muck means generally an act of desperation, in which the in- 
dividual or individuals devote their lives, with few or no chances ot 
success, for the gratification of their revenge. Sometimes it is con- 
fined to the individual who has offered the injury ; at other times it is 
indiscriminate, and tlie enthusiast, with a total aberration of rcasovi, 

^ Uampicr's Voyages, vol, i. p. 358 . 
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Assails alike the guilty and the innocent. On other occasions, again, 
the oppressor escapes, and the muck consists in the oppressed party’s 
taking the lives of those dearest to him, and then his own, that they 
and lie may be freed from some insupportable oppression and cruelty. 
In the year 1812, the Bugis slave of a Creole Dutch woiuan at Sura- 
baya in Java ran a muck of this last kind. His wife, who had been 
more particularly the object of the cruelty of the mistress, he first put 
to death, and after her his three children. With the youngest infant 
he rushed out into the street, holding the bloody axe, with which he 
had perpetrated the first murders, in his hand; and, in the presence of 
two English gentlemen, decapitated the infant, on which he threw the 
weapon from him into the neighbouring canal, and surrendered him- 
self to the gentlemen, begging them to take his life. The Indian 
islanders apply the word muck to the charge of Europeans with the 
bayonet, but this arises from their associating it with the partial chargqs 
made now and then in their own mode of warfare, by a few devoted 
and insulated individuxils, and which are real acts of desperation, in 
which the calculation of success is quite overbalanced by that of failure. 

“ The most frequent niutks,* by far, are those in which the desper- 
ado asssails indiscriminately friend and foe, and in which, with dis- 
hevelled hair and frantick look, he murders or wounds all he meets, 
without distinction, until he be himself killed, — falls exhausted by loss 
of blood,— or is secured by the application of certain forked instru- 
nien?s, with which experience has suggested the necessity of oj)posing 
those who run a muck, and with which, thcrcibre, the ollicers of police 
are always furnished. One of the most singular circumstances attend- 
ing these acts of criminal desperation, is ihe^ apparently unpremedi- 
tated, and alwa)s the sudden and unexpected manner in which they 
arc undertaken. The desperado discovers his intention neither by 
his gestures, his speech, nor his features, and the first warning is the 
drawing of the kris, the wild shout which accompanies it, and the 
commencement of the work of death. In ISM, a chief of Celebes 
surrendered himself to tlic British, and a party of their allies headed by 
a chief. He w'as disarmed and placed under a guard, in a comfortable 
habitation, and the hostile chief kept him company during the night. 
His kris was lying on a table at a little distance from him. About 
12 o’clock at night, while engaged in conversation, he suddenly started— 
from Ills seat, ran to his kris, and having ])o$$esscd himself of it, at- 
tempted to assassinate his companion, who, having superior strength, 
returned a mortal stab. The retainers of the prisoner, who were with- 
out, hearing what was going on within, attacked those of the friendly 
chief and the European ccntinels with great courage, and would have 
mastered them, had not the officer of the guard rushed out with his 
drawn sword, and overpowered those who were engaged with them. 
When he entered the apartment where the chiefs were, he found the 
captive chief expiring, leaning on the arm and supported by the knee 
of his opponent, whe^ with his drawn dagger over him, waited to give 
him, if necessary, an additional stab. * 

^ In the year 1812, the very day on which the fortified palace of 
the sultan of Java was stormed, a certain petty chief, a favourite of the 
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dethroned sultan, was one of the first to come over to the conquerors, 
and was active, in the course of the day, in carrying into effect the 
successful measures pursued for the pacification of tlie country. At 
night ho was, with many other Javanese, hospitably received into the 
spacious house of the chief of the Chinese, and appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the new order of things. The house was protected 
by a strong guard of Sepoys. At night, without any warning, but, 
starting from his sleep, he commenced havock, and, before he had 
lost his own life, killed and wounded a great number of persons, chiefly 
his countrymen, who were sleeping in the same apartment with him, 
I arrived at the spot a few seconds after this tragical affair, and found 
it, as is usual on such occasions, a very difficult matter to obtain a 
true account of an affair in its own nature sufficiently strange and un- 
accountable. It was only after a time that the real circumstances as 
now narrated transpired. 

“ Although we cannot always be sure when an attack of this nature 
is to be made, one thing wc may be certain of, that whenever an Indian 
islander is placed, with arms in bis hands, in a situation where he 
thinks his life or his honour in danger, tlic ‘chances are, that he will 
devote himself, to be avenged of those he deems his oppressors, totally 
regardless of all consequences. In our intercourse with them we must 
always be prepared for such a result, and the natives are themselves 
so fully aware of this feature of character, that the very first step 
taken with a prisoner, however trivial his offence, is to disarm him.” 
(Vol. i. p. 66 — 70 .) 

The islanders, like Vie inliabiUiuLs of the Asiatics ooutineiit, 
are universally addicted to chewing tlui arc'ca and betel, which 
are words ascribed by iMr. (Jrawdurd to the Telinga language, 
but ill fact are derived from the Tainfil. The preparation con- 
sists in the aromatic leaf of a species of pepper viia*; a small 
quantity of terra japoiiic.a, unagreeable astringent; a small por- 
tion of quick-lime; and the fruit of tlic areca palm. Wlieu it 
is masticated, and mixed with the saliva, it colours with a 
deep crimson red the mouth, the teeth, and gums. And 
this loathsome tinge is considered as a considerable improve- 
ment of female charms. The use of tobacco w^as probably 
introduced by the Dutch; for it is remarkable that neither 
Pigafetta, Drake, nor Cavendish, mention the use of that 
narcotic amongst the islanders. They are also devotedly ad- 
dicted to the use of opium ; but they invariably smoke instead 
of eating or chewing this deleterious drug. They seeth it in a 
copper vessel, and boil it again when it has been cleared by 
straining. Then the tambaku leaf is mixed with it in such a 
quantity as to absorb the whole ; and, having made it up into 
pills, they put one of them kito a small tube, that projects from 
the pipe, apply the tube to a lamp, and consume it at one whitfl 
The smoke is not emitted by the mouth, but through the nos* 
trils, and sometimes by the ears and eyes. 
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Their favourite amusements are chess, cock-fighting, quails 
fighting, and the combats of larger animals ; but their principal 
delight is in a battle between two warlike crickets, on the result of 
which they lay considerable bets. The little animals are ex- 
cited to the combat by the titillation of a blade of grass, judi- 
ciously applied to their noses. We cite tlie description of a 
combat between the tiger and the bufialo. 

‘‘ Other diversions, depending on the courage or ferocity of animals, 
and independent of play, are common. Among the Javanese, the 
most interesting of these is the combat of the tiger and biittalo. The 
buttalo of the Indian islands is an animal of great size and i‘trength, 
and of no contemptible courage ; for he is an overmatch for the royal 
tiger, hardly ever failing to come off victorious in the fight with him. 
It must be confessed that there is no small satisfaction in seeing this 
peaceful and docile animal destroy his ferocious and savage enemy. 
Neither arc possessed <^f niuch active courage ; the tiger, indeed, is a 
coward, and fights only perfidiously, or through necessity. On this 
account, it is necessary to^coiifine them within very narrow limits, and 
farther, to goad tliem by various contrivances. A strong cage, of a 
circular form, about ten feet in diameter, and fifteen feet high, partly 
covered at the top, is for this purpose constructed, by driving stakes 
into the ground, which are secured by being interwoven with bamboo. 
The buffalo is first introduced, and the tiger let in afterwards from an 
aperture. The first rencounter is usually tremendous ; the buffalo is 
the assailant, and bis attempt is to crush his antagonist to death against 
the strong walls of the cage, in which he frequently succeeds. The 
tiger, soon convinced of the superior strength of his antagonist, en- 
deavours to avoid him, and when he cannot do so, springs insidiously 
upon his head and neck. In the first coml^at of this nature to which 
I was witness, the buffalo, at the very first effort, broke his antago- 
nist’s ribs against the cage, and he dropped down dead. The buffalo 
is not always so fortunate. I have seen a powerful tiger bold him 
down, thrown upon his knees, for many seconds; and in a few in- 
stances, he is so torn with v/ounds that he must be withdrawn, and a 
fresh one introduced. In nineteen cases out of tw'cnty, however, the 
buffalo is the victor. After the first onset, there is little satisfaction 
in the combat; for the animals, having experienced each othei*^” 
strength and ferocity, arc reluctant to engage, and the practices used 
to goad them to a renewal of the fight are abominable. Tlie tiger is 
roused by firebrands and boiling water, and the buffalo, by pouring 
upon his hide a potent infusion of capsicums, and by the application 
of a most poisonous nettle, {kainadu^) a single touch of which would 
throw the strongest human frame into a fever.” (Vol, i. p. 15 , 16 .) 

In addition to the information given us by Sir Stamford 
Raffles on the curious topic of the Javanese drama, Mr. Craw- 
furd communicates the following particulars : 

Among the Javanese there are no dramatic writings ; there is no 
stagC) and no attempt at scenic deception. The acting is of two kinds^ 
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in equal esteem among the people themselves, one consisting in the 
performance of living actors, and the other in that of puppets. The 
first sometimes exhibit without masks, but much more rrequcntly with 
them, llicy are invariably men, for women never perform. The 
second are of two kinds, one consisting of ordinary puppets, much in- 
ferior, in ingenuity, to those among ourselves, and the other of certain 
scenic shadows, which are peculiar and national. These last are 
monstrous and grotesque figures, of about twenty inches long, cut 
out of a stiff untanned buffalo hide, and coimnoniv very highly gilt 
and painted. In the representation they are moved by the prompter 
behind an oblong screen, of ordinary white cloth, rendered translu- 
cent by having a lamp suspended behind, 

“ jMI their acting may be considered as a kind of pantomime, for^ 
even in the most perfect exhibitions, there is little dialogue. Each 
player does not study ins part, or, at least, get it by heart ; hut the 
little ho says he furnishes unpremeditated, as his recollection of the 
story, or his foncy, may assist liim. 

Ihe great mover in the drama, whether mock or real, is the 
prompter, or dalangj as he is called in the, native language. 'J’his per- 
son’s office is very inadequately described by calling him tlie prompter ; 
he is the soul of the whole drama, and his functions are better depicted 
by comparing him to our ancient hards or minstrels. 11c sits full in 
front of the audience, holding before him one of the common metrical 
romances, from which, in the chaunting accents of the he rf?- 
peats, before the interlocutors commence acting, the naruitive of what 
tlicy have to perform. This practice he perseveres in from the begin- 
ning to the end of the play. lie does the same thing with the scenic 
shadows, seldom venturing, however, to furnish a dialogue for the 
puppets. 

“ brom this account of the Javanese drama, it will he easily seen 
that a play or piece is not intended to he a skilful and interesting re- 
presentation of the real business of the workl, or of human ])assions, 
enjoyments, and sufferings, but the simple and artless relation of a 
common tale, some of the most prominent adventures of which are 
dramatized in the representation, while the jirincipul stream of the 
narrative is conducted by the relation of the hard. 

** Ihe acting, consistent enough with the manners of the people, is 
jJCuify and monotonous. There is no life nor action in it, and nothing 
natural. Ihe players dance instead of walking, and when they speak, 
it is in a counterfeit and fictitious tone of voice, hardly, in short, irv 
the accents of human beings. I'heir dresses are characteristic and 
proper, generally in the ancient costume of the country, suitably to 
the parts they have to perform. A full band of Javanese music^ ia 
the manner of a chorus, constantly accompanies every kind of actings 

“ The subjects of the Javanese drama are the Hindu legends of the 
llamayana and Mahabarat, and those of the fabulous periods of their 
own history. The empire of custom, so arbitrary among all barba- 
rians, renders it a rule not to bq transgressed, that *the performance 
by scenic shadows should be confined exclusively to the representa-^. 
tions of Hindu story ; the true acting to the most ancient portion of 
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their own legendary historyi and the ordinary puppet-sho\r to the 
more modern. 

Besides the more regular dramatic entertainments now alluded to>, 
there are two others occasionally introduced, in the manner of inter- 
ludes, between the scenes of the more regular performances, which 
afford more amusement to the stranger. One is an exhibition of buf- 
foonery, which I have seen so well acted as to afford much merriment. 
The only personages who can he facetious^ by the rules of the Javanese 
drama, are Samar and the redoubted friends and servants of 

Arjuna and Rama. The acting of the persons who represent these* 
characters is less constrained, more bustling, and more natural than 
that of any others. So much drollery is frequently displayed as to 
convince us that the Javanese have considerable comic powers; and 
that, if the sphere of their acting were enlarged, and their talent 
cultivated, they iniglit make excellent comic actors.’* (\ ol. i. p. 127 
im) 

Th(‘ (Jiinese, of* all foreign s(’ttlers, are tlui most nunierou» 
ill the ArcJiipelago. Tluiv -are enterpri/ing, kec^n, laborious, sen- 
sual, pusilhiiHiuoiis, aiiA very expert iiiul(l(‘Xl(‘nuis in trade. Fhey 
have iniporfe.d the agricultural skill of the continent, and the 
Imst workers in Iron and wood. They geiieraUy come from 
Canton and Foklen, and an; priiicipuUy settled in Java, .boineo^ 
uud Fenaiug, The Dutch and S|)aiiuirds are the only European 
colonists. Sta\orhuis and several modern tniyellers have fur- 
nished us with picUuH's oi‘ the Dutch iiianuers i)i Java, (voni- 
niodore Roggerveiii gives a ludicrous account of those colonists 
in 1722 ; and it appears that they are not in a much better con- 
dition, as to manners or morals, at present. 

\Ve (cannot follow Mr. Crawfurd through his laborious ac- 
count of the architect un', arts, and manufactures of the Archi- 
pelago. We sinih'd vvht'ii we came to his chapter undress; 
all his rag(; fur analysis rushes upon him, and he tells us that 

Under the head of dress, must not only bo included tlic manner 
of clothing for necessity or comfort, but such fantastic and extravagant 
practices as the Indian islanders have recourse to, with tiie view of 
ombellishing or beautifying their persons. ‘ 1 shall consider,* lie says,. 
* this curious subject under three heads. 1. i^uch parts ot dres> as are* 
connected witli utility or comfort. 2. The cxlriiiHC portion of dressy. 
which relates wholly to vanity or luxury. Jk [ shall treat ot the mn- 
tastic practices to which the Indian islanders have recourse, with the. 
view of,’ *’ &c. &c. 

In his Chapter on the Art of War he lias let us off with only 
six heads : — an account of their weapons — mode of levying 
troops — provisioning and management ot the army their mode 
of jtit»-htiiig — theiV treatment of the, dead, wounded, and prison- 
.#?r»-^aii(l lastly, of their use of the right of conquest. To the 
club, the bow and arrow, the universal weapons of mankind, 
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they add the tube for discharging arms, which are sometimes 
poisoned with a prepared vegetable juice. The spear and the 
Icris are their favourite weapons. The Javanese use a spear 
twelve or fourteen feet long, in the management of which 
they show considerable dexterity. I have seen/^ says Mr. 
Crawfurd, a Javanese pierce a full grown tiger to the heart 
with a single efibrt, and without parting with his spear.’* The 
kris is a deadly weapon, fitted for assassination rather than war. 
We omit Mr. Crawfurd’s description of it, since it lias been 
made familiarly known to us by various travellers. They are 
also acquainted with, and expert in, the use of iire-vinns. 

Of arithmetic they are ignorant as a science, and indeed of 
the common rules of calculation ; they employ Chinese and 
Hindus as accountants. In pecuniary transactions, the women 
are more expert than the men, and are mostly t inpJoy<‘d us 
brokers and money changers. Mr. Crawdiiid lias collected 
some important facts relative to the origin of numbers amongst 
them, which w^e strongly recommend fo fne attention of those 
who may feel a curiosity to trace the process of this im- 
portant system of generalization amongst a rude people. He 
has subjoined also a copious specimen of the numerals used 
throughout the Archipelago; judiciously following the princli- 
ples laid dowm liy Mr. Leslie, in his treatise on the IMiilosophy 
of Arithmetic. VVe lament that we cannot olfer our n'aders 
the slightest abridgment of the curious details of the weights 
and measures, the money, and other standards of value*, in use 
amongst the islanders. The Javanese are said to have an 
original calendar peculiar to themselves; the lunar computation 
of the Arabs having been adopted by all the other tribes con- 
nected wdth Mohammedanism : but this cMendar being chiefly a 
rural one was soon modified by Hindu innovations. The Hin- 
dus introduced into Java and Jkli their more convenient cycles 
and airas. We are, indeed, rather sceptical as to the original 
^^aracter of the Javanese calendar. The Hindu origin of the 
greater part of the people, and consequently of tlnur earliest 
institutions, (institutions wliich the Mohammedanism of three 
centuries has not obliterated,) has been, we think, sufficiently 
indicated, and by Sir Stamford Raffles in particular. It is not 
•even a plausible hypothesis to suppose that their months were 
always lunar. Vestiges of the months of the Hindu tropical 
year have been discovered in some of the most ancient monu- 
ments of Java. The cycle of seven years, a mode of calculation 
in Java and Bali of the highest antiquity, bespeaks its own 
genealogy. The number seven is an Hindu sacred number, 
and the names are Sanskrit. This Hindu period has now an% 
Acabian form ; and, instead of being distinguished by the Hindu 
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nnmes of animals, as the fish, the scorpion, &c. each year is 
denoted by an Arabic letter : it is called the Arabic week of 
year^i. 

The Indian islands produce no plants of established reputa- 
tion in our materia rnedica; but they abound with many which 
produc.e powerful effects on the animal frame. One class 
affords a most subtle poison, when introduc.ed into the circula- 
tion of the blood. The fruit of the plant called by the natives 
kacliubong (datura) produces a strong though temporary stupor. 
Mr. (hawfurd met with a remarkable instance of Chinese 
knavery in the exhibition of this narcotic. A Javanese boat- 
man proceeding in liis canoe on a river, was accosted by a 
Cliinese IVoui the bank rc(piesting a passage, for which he ten- 
dered a lare and a share in his food : the Javanese n;ceived 
liiiH, and ate heartily of the viands tendered by his passenger j 
they had been mix’ed w ith tlie kachubong, and imim‘diat(dy in- 
duced a lieavy sleep. Wlnm the poor fi‘Ilow^ awoke, Jie found 
liimsell‘ lying stark nake<l in a forest, fifteen miles from the 
plac(‘. where he had taken in the Chinese — robbed of his canoe 
and all his property. 

“ The >vord Upas in the Javanese, and some other languages of the 
western portion of the Archipelago, is not a specific term, but the 
common name for poison of any description wharever. The Anchar^ 
the most common source of the vegetable poison in use, is one of the 
Jargest forest trees of the Archipelago, rising to the Jieight of sixty 
and eighty feet, straight and large, before it sends out a single branch. 
It proves liurtlul to no plant around it, and creepers and parasitical 
plants are found winding in abundance about it. The poison is in the 
outer hark, from whiclj, when wounded, it flows in the form of a milk- 
white sap. In this state it is as deleterious as when, according to the 
practice of the natives, it is mixed with the juices of a quantity of ex- 
traneous aromatics, and other matters, such as black pepper, ginger, 
arum, galanga, &c. When applied to the external skin it produces 
intolerable pain and itching, with a kind of herpetic eruption. The 
inner bark resembles coarse cloth, and is frequently worn as suclj,.b5r- 
the poorer peasantry, and occasionally converted into strong rope. 
Great care must, however, be taken in preparing it, for if any parti- 
cles of the poisonous juice remain adhering to it, when the cloth be- 
comes moist, the wearer experiences intolerable itching. 

“ The Clietik is a large creeping shrub, with a stem occasionally so 
big as to approach to the character of a tree. It thrives in black rich 
moulds. It is the bark of the root of this plant which affords the upas 
or poison, which is an extract of nearly the consistence of syrup, ob- 
tained by boiling it with water. The Chetik is a more intense poison 
than the /IwcAar,* but, as far as we know, it is confined to Java. The 
Anehar^ on the contrary, appears W exist in almost every country of 
•“^the Archipelago, being found in the Malay peninsula, in Sumatra, in 
Borneo, in Bali, and in Celebes, as well as in Java. The Malays call th» 
last Ipoh. Both are found only in the deepest recesses of the forest. 
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To produce the fullest effects, the upas poison, of either kind^ 
must be recent and well preserved. Exposure to the air soon destroys 
its potency. Its effects depend on the strength of the animal, and the 
quantity taken. Three times the quantity taken into the circulation 
are necessary to produce the same effects taken into the stomach. The 
momentary application of a small quantity to the blood does not prove 
fatal. It is necessary that the poison be inserted with a dart, and that 
the dart should continue in the wound to give time for its absorption 
Thus applied, the poison of the Anchar in its recent state kills a mouse 
in ten minutes, — a cat in fifteen, — a dog within an hour, — and a buffalo, 
one of the largest of quadrupeds, in something more than two hours. 
The effects oft he poison of the Chetik are far more violent and sudden. 
Fowls, which long resist the poison of the Anchar^ die often in less 
than a minute from that of the Chetik, It kills a dog in six or seven 
minutes. The train of symptoms induced by the operation of these 
poisons, is said by Dr. Horslicid, the author of all our accurate know- 
ledge on this subject, to be essentially different. Probably they differ 
less in quality than in degree. The symptoms of the Anchar are rest- 
lessness, quick-breathing, increased flow -jf <aliva, vomiting, alvine 
discharge, slight twitches, laborious breathing, violent agony, severe 
convulsions, and death. The Chelik acts more directly on the nervous 
system and brain, and, after a few primary symptoms, destroys life by 
one sudden effort. — 'fhe most barbarous of the Indian islanders, in their 
wars with Furopeans and each other, as mentioned in other parts of 
this work, discharge arrows poisoned with the juice of the Anchar. 
These may, indeed, produce an aggravated wound, and much debility, 
but I doubt whether the wound of a poisoned arrow has ever proved 
immediately fatal. The darts charged with it are not barbed, and, 
therefore, instantly removed from the wound, yet, to destroy the life of 
so comparatively weak an animal as a dog, takes an hour when the dart 
is continued in the wound, and deliberately applied. Kumphius describes 
the Dutch soldiers as suffering severely from the effects of this ])()isoi\ 
in the wars conducted by them about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, at Amboyna and ^lucassar, until a remedy was discovered in 
the emetic qualities of the Radix loxicaria or liakmig. The assertion 
of the discovery of u remedy throws a doubt upon the whole, for it is 
altogether unreasonable to expect, that clearing the stomach 
by an emetic should prove an antidote to a subtle poison, taken into 
the circulation, and acting upon the nervous system. The Dutch 
soldiers were probably more friglitencd than hurt. In the perfidy of 
the practice of using poisoned weapons, and the mysterious and secret 
operation of a poison, there is sotnelhing to appal the stoutest heart, 
and abundant materials for terror and superstition. When our soldiers, 
both Indian and European, proceeded on an expedition to Bah in 181 4 *, 
they expressed serious apprehension for the poisoned darts of the Bali- 
nese. The same fear was entertained by the same people for the krises 
of the Javanese, until we discovered that that people never poisoned 
their weapons, and that the kris wns a very inoffensive, nay, very use- 
less one. Such, unhappily for fiction, is tlie true account of the upas 
tree, the bark of which is used by the natives of the countries in which 
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k grows as wearing apparel, and beneath the shade of which the hus* 
bandman may repose himself with as much security as under that of 
coco-palm or bamboo. Every thing we know of the true history of 
the upas tree proclaims the egregious mendacity of the man who pro- 
pagated the fable respecting it, which has obtained currency in 
Europe, and the extraordinary credulity of those who listened to his 
extravagant fiction.** (Vol. i. p. 467 — 471.) 

Of the languages of the Archipelago the most copious is 
the Javeiiese; and we strongly recommend to oriental scholars 
tlie details contained in Mr. Crawfurd’s second volume upon 
this interesting subject. They have also an ancient recondite 
language, the depository of much of their literature and reli- 
gion. It is termed Kawi. In its composition, it abounds iii 
Sanskrit words to a greater degree than any other of the lan- 
guages used in these islands : all the Kawi literature still sub- 
sisting is in verse. Javanese literature may be divided into lyri- 
cal, romantic founded on Hindu legends, historical, legal and 
ethical, and religious. Mr. Crawfurd prefers the simple songs : 
the following is a literal translation of one of them : — 

“ Let a thousand countries be travelled, and another like you, my 
love, will not be found ; your face is as the moon, your forehead is 
alabaster. The hair on your temples resembles a string of coins ; your 
eyebrows the leaf of the Imba ; your soft eyelashes look upwards ; your 
long jet hair falls undulating; your eyes, sharp-angled, are becoming; 
your cheek is the partition of a Duren ; ^ur mouth the fissure of a 
ripe Mangostin; your slender nose is becoming. The lock behind your 
check is as the blossom of the Turi tree ; your chin as the angle of an 
adze, with its handle; your neck bends like the tendril of a weeper; 
your wide bosom is becoming; your breasts arc as tiie ivory coco-nut, 
leaving nothing to desire. The breasts of my princess are like two 
young coco-nuts, !)ound in a vest of red, full and smooth, intoxicating 
to madness. Her shoulders are polished and slender ; her arms like 
an unstrung bow ; her waist as if it would break by an effort. The tips 
of her fingers arc as thorns, her nails long and becoming ; her legs are 
shaped as the flower of the pudac ; the soles of her feet are arefcj. 
My fair one looks as if she would perish at the breath of love. Were 
all her perfections to be enumerated, how' little room, Iiovv much to 
write. A year’s search will not produce her equal.” (Vol. ii. p. 23, 24.) 

We think that by far the most valuable portion of this work, 
consists ill the accurate disquisitions on the various lan- 
guages prevalent in the Archipelago. They are elucidated by 
ample vocabularies , and although Mr. Marsden in his admirable 
grammar of the Malay language, and llie late Dr. Leyden in 
the tenth volume (i>f the Asiatic Kcsearches, have almost ex- 
^^lausted the subject of Malay leaniing, the oriental student will 
* derive several important liiiits respecting that tongue, from the 
researches of Mr, Crawfurd. There are rhymes, but no metres 
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in the Malay : the puntun is a stanza of four short lines, 
rhyming alternately ; they are often recited in alternate contest 
for several hours. 

On the ancient religion of the islanders, there is inucli ori- 
ginal information. Mr. Crawfurd’s labours, combined with the 
aetailed descriptions of the principal remains of aiiticjuity, pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Society's Transactions, form a valuable 
body of learning upon this curious object of research. Among 
the many groups of small temples of hewn stone, eacli occu- 
pied by a statue, the most |)ciTcct is that vaguely tcrnuMl 1)y the 
natives, the thousand temples.” Tlui group occiij)i('s an 
oblong square bOO feet long and r).‘K) broad, and consists of 
four roAvs of small tcuqihis, with one (iO feet high in tlic centre, 
each pyramidab covered with sculpture, and consisting ol' largo 
blocks of lUtVll Stone. Each snmll tcniplc hn<l n figiiiv of 
Buddha; tin* great central one contained figures representing' 
the destroying power of tlic Hindu trii^h There are four en- 
trances to the group, each facing the cardinal points ot‘ the 
comj)ass, vuui guarded by two gigantic, statues r(‘pn'senting 
•warders in a kneeling posture : this is a description of all tem- 
ples of the same kind. Mr, Crawfurcl, in opposition to tin* 
recei\ed opinion, concludes that the ancient n figion of the 
Javaiu'se was not gemuine Buddhism; vi'/. llie worship of a 
deified person of the name of Buddha, but a mod i heat ioii of 
the worship of the destrdyiiig power ; and tliat the images repre- 
senting Buddlia arc types of the sages who introdiuasl an early 
reformation into tlicir religion. We cannot here (‘\ainine the 
data from which the conclusion is drawn, but we have reason to 
think tliat it is not a singular oiu* ; for ori^mtal scliolars have 
for some time considered the religion of Brahma and Buddha 
to be essentially tlie same, the one lading merely a modification 
of the other. Tin,* Hindu worship has been nearly banished 
from every country in the Archipelago, excepting the island of 
"BSi, where it is tlie doiiiiiiaut religion. The great body of the 
Balinese are of the sect of Siva, and there are lew Bnddliists 
among them. 

After a minuter account of the state of Mohainmedanisiu in 
the Indian islands, the author dedicates a chapter of dispro- 
portionate brevity (considering the infinite importance of the 
subject,) to the state of Christianity in those countries. The 
Christian religion, as a prevailing religion, exists only in the 
Spice Islands and the Philippines; in the latter the converts 
are nominally Catholics, in ,the former nomhtal Protestants.” 
In truth, it is a mixed and polluted Christianity, a strange and 
anomalous combination of the external rites of the Christian 
religion, with the superstitions and impurities of the most de- 
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basing Paganism. It is easy, however, to account for the slow 
adoption, or obstinate rejection of the truths of revelation, 
when we recollect that they have heretofore been proffered to 
the ignorant and oppressed people of that part of India by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards. Bigotry, persecution, intolerance, 
and worldly pride were the attributes in which the mild and 
benelicent religion of Christ was arrived, w'hen first presented 
to their eyes. Their instructors, ignorant of the language, 
habits, and customs of the natives, attempted to storm their 
understandings, and to assail their most cherished prejudices, 
instead of winning their way by exhibiting the living and ope- 
rative intliuaiee of the Cln’istian doctrines u))on those who 
langhf them, — the only sure method of opening the hearts and 
subduing the passions of rude and unlc‘tter(‘d tribes. They 
were thn^ateiu'd J)\ the Portuguese and S])aniards v/itli the 
most gTK'Vons inflictions which exasperated power (‘onld let 
loose against, tlnnn, if they hesitated to rec(‘ive the baptismal 
rite : 

To threats, the stubborn sinner oft is hard. 

Wrapt in liis crimes, against the storm prepared ; 

But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws Ins cumbrous cloak away. 

Tlu‘ lirst Ijliiropi'ans, In th(‘ir(n\n conduct, neither displayed 
the \irlues which recommend, nor ur4>;tMl tlu‘ reasonings which 
enforeii itpon tlui mind of man, a inwv sysUnu of religiou.s belief. 
Violence, injustice;, nii)acity, feuds and factions among them- 
seUe'S, were inell'ectnal precursois of the faith e)f Jesus. The 
IMohaimnedan missionaries siicec'eded by a directly opposite 
denu‘anour towards the natives: tlu*y acijiiired their language, 
and maintaim'd a just and correct conduct in their social or 
commercial intcl•cour^e with them; intermarried with them, 
and melting into the mass of the peu|)le, “ gave rise” says Mr. 
Crawfnrd, “ neither to a privileginl raci‘ oji the one haiul^uor 
a (h'graded cast on the other.” Hut the liuropt'ans, in tlu‘ Indian 
Archi|)elago, have been just what tlie Turks have betm m Eu- 
ro])e ; and the analogy l)etween the results of the same policy, 
pursued iu i*aeh country, is exact. We think, however, that 
Mr. Craw'furd has not taken an mdarged view of this intc'rest- 
ing, and we iniglit add, useful subject : his horizon is bounded 
by temporary and local impediments, winch are as chaff before 
the wind to the pious activities and well-directed zeal of reli- 
gious instriictipii ; aided by the grace, and animated by the 
example of the great ])rotolype of Christian perfection. That 
.'wx may not do him injusXice, we will quote his owmvords: — 

‘‘ Without venturing at present to decide upon our right to impose 
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'Our religion upon the people of Ms portion of Indin, or our claim to 
arbitrate for them in a matter of conscience, it will be feir to view 
Christianity in its influence as a mere instrument of civilization. The 
most sceptical, then, may admit that it must tend to the unspeakable 
benefit of the governed to be of the same religious belief with their 
governors,— that mutual confidence must be strengthened, — and bene- 
volence and kindness increased, by an accordance of opinion on so 
material a point. It is not, indeed, possible to conceive that the bar- 
barians of the Archipelago should ever adopt a material and beneficial 
portion of the humanity,— improvement, — and morality of Europe, 
without, at the same time, adopting the religion with which these con- 
comitants of civilization arc so closely interwoven. 

A perfect freedom of colonization and settlement to Europeans, 
an equality of rights to every denomination of inhabitants, and an 
unlimited and unrestricted freedom of commercial intercourse, will 
prove the certain, but the only means of disseminating civilization and 
Christianity^ which, in such a case, are one and the same thing, for 
the one cannot be supposed to make essential progress without the 
other. In a country, such as the Indian Archipelago, no where peopled 
to within one third of its capacity to maintain a thriving population, 
there exists the most ample field for such improvement ; and we have 
only to divest ourselves of* the disgraceful and sordid prejudices which 
have for more than three centuries reduced these fine countries Jo 
misery and slavery, and suffer the ordinary and natural course of human 
isocicty to proceed without interruption, to ensure a tranquil and cer- 
tain success. 

The feeble efforts madtf to propagate Christianity by insulated and 
unprotected missionaries, have proved, and* must always prove, either 
injurious or nugatory.” ( Vol. ii. p. 278 — 280.) 

Nothing can be more remote from our habits of thinking, 
than to contemplate Christianity as the “ mere instrument'' of 
civilization. The unaided powers of man, and his natural ten- 
dencies towards improvement, have worked their own way to 
civilization in countries where the faintest ray of Christianity 
has not penetraUid ; countries too under the sway of the most 
Krtrtal and degrading superstitions. Neither do we deny the 
civilizing effort of its doctrines ; for no doctrines have a mure 
direct tendency to lunnanize the heart of man, and to refresh 
and invigorate tlie growth of every moral and social virtue ; 
but this is too partial a contemplation of the blessiiigs and 
advantages of the gc^spel. If it be considered merely as 
the means of civilizing those whom coiujuest or commer- 
cial enterprize liave subjected to our dominion, it may be 
questionable, liow far we are calleil uj)on to break up their 
established customs, or to violate their fauKliar prejudices, 
for the sake of a conformity with our notions of reline- 
meiit and civility. Viewed through a diffenmt and a purer 
medium, it is no longer a problematic (picstion of expediency. 
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but lliu loud and imperious demand of a duty, from which ^Yo 
are forbidden to slirink : it is no longer whether we are to intro- 
duce amongst tliein the fashions and manners of more civilized 
states, but whether avc are to withhold irom them the knowledge 
that belongs to their salvation ; the comforts which heal the 
wounded soul, and teacli the bruised and the broken-hearted 
to look with a fond aspiration, and inoxtinguisha'ble though 
trembling hope to future forgiveness and liappinoss : it is not 
by power, or by commenual ascendancy, or hy coiupiest, that 
these benefits are to be diffused. Nor let Mr. Crawfurd deem 
too lightly of the '/cal of insulated and unprotected missionaries ; 
that M^atchful iinsleeping zeal, so careless of peril, so patient of 
suffering, so undismayed by hindrances, — that warm embrace 
of healing beneficence which cherislies within its bosom, all the 
divided sects and families of the earth. 

must now part from Mr. Crawfurd, acknowledging, with 
gratitude, that tluTO is g!;eat quanf ity of information in liis third 
volume, involving very valuable statistic details of which we 
do iKjt offer the slightest abridgment. But we cannot abstain 
from a repetition of our objections to his arrangement, and to 
those endless divisions and distributions, which deform his 
- wHtings, ill the sanu* manner as in architecture a building Is de- 
formed by its scaffoldings. We would also admonish him 
against prolixity and verboseness. The (diarm of the early 
navigators, in their descriptions of tl^‘ countries \vhicli they 
visited, consists in a style of narration so chaste and simple, 
as almost to remind us of that unaffected grace which, as 
Quinctiliau remarks of Xenophon, no affectation can imitate. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect a forbearance and frugality 
of words, from an oriental diplomatist: there is, we know 
not why, a certain temptation, which those who find them- 
selves elevated to official function in that part of the w orld 
are nnalilc to resist, of writing and speaking up to the sup- 
posed dignity of their situations; that is, of calling iiijjjd 
u pompous diction upon all occasions, great and small, as 
if impression and instruction depended upon the mass and 
momentum of w ords. 
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Art. XV.— state OF THE JEWS. 

The Twelfth Report of the London Society for promoting Christ^ 
ianity among the Jews ; with an Appendix containing extracts 
of Correspondence, and a List of Subscribers and Benefactors 
to March 31, 1820; to which is pnfixed a Sermon preached 
before the Society on A I ay 5, 1820, at the Parish Church of 
SL Paul, Covent Garden, by the Hon. and Rev, Gerard 7*. 
Noel, M,A, Vicar of Rainham, Kent, and Minister of Percy 
Chapel, Seeley. London, 1820. 

The societies which have been formed in this country for 
promoting' the knowledge of Christianity, are now conducted 
on so extended a scale, that a n'port is no longer a in(*re state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements, preliiced with the pleasure 
or ])aiii which the coniiiiittee feel m reportinj; the increuse or 
diminution of funds, and concluded w ifli overflowing^ oratitudi' 
to lht‘ benefactors of the society, and iirji;ent entriiaties “ for 
the continuance of itieir liberal patronaoe and su])j)ort.’' Their 
correspondence now extends to every (juarbir of tlu‘ ^\ohc ; and 
every report which they make brinos us better acquainted with 
people and ])laces of which w e hear l)ut seldom throiiL;li other 
channels. This is peculiarly the case with the So(‘iety to which 
our attention is now^ (jravvn. Buxtorf pathetically exclaimed 
'' Quis me [)u]vere. aromatario uut si^cco malo^ranatorum satis 
confirmasset, ut fumosas et maleolentes Jucfcuoriim caveas [)er- 
meare potuissem ! Few travellers indecid have been anxious 
to seek intimate converse with the Jews, except those whose 
Christian /eal has furnished a better antidote than that W'hich 
Buxtorf sought. vSueh however have been connected with the 
London Society ; and as its publications contain a fuller account 
of the present state of tlui Jews tlian can be found any where 
eke, we sliall not scruple to consider tlieir report as entitled 
lo that notice which is claimed by many works greatly inferior 
in point of information and interest. 

The connexion betw^een England and the Jews has never been 
very creditable to either party; but the treatment whieli they 
met with from their first settlement in this country, to the time 
of their explusion I)y Edward the First, lias been justly consi- 
dered as one of the most disgraceful parts of our history. We 
suspect, howTiver, that it is a part which has not been [ilaced in 
quite a fair liglit by most of our historians ; ajid that much of 
the cruelty wlijch has been laid to the charge of our kings, 
should rather be placed to the account of their subjects. We 
have no wish except to do justice between the parties ; and we 
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must premise, that if we should seem at first to apologize for 
our early monarchs, it will nevertheless be found that we be- 
lieve them guilty of worse cruelty to the Jews, than that with 
which they are generally, and as we think unjustly, charged. 

Tlie Jews, and all that they have, are the property of the 
King,” says an old law of Edward ; and this simple statement 
throws great light on all their transactions with their royal pro- 
jirietors. They were in fact l)orn to slavery. Quaiu cito ali- 
quis Jiidmus iiatus fucrit, sive sit masculus sive heinina, servial 
nobis ill aliqiio,” is the language of Henry the Third, and the 
slavery of the Jews was fully recognized by the Synod of Exeter 
in th(' reign of his successor. “ A JiuUeis Regnuui Dei ablatum 
et datum Geiiti Justitiani facicuti, scriptum in canonihus re- 
peritiir. Per cpiod li(|ut;t Christiirolas Libertate doiiatos, Judieos- 
(|ue subactos eoruiq perpctme ser\ituti,” 'fhey were considered 
as ihe private property of tlie king. Two instances are on re- 
cord in tvhicli the kijig^nurtgaged the whole hotly of the Jews, 

and two others in which he was graciously pleased to make a 
presemt of a Jew with all his chattels. It might be expected 
that th(‘ crown would not allow so large a property to remain 
unproductive, anrl accordingly onr kings thrt;vv upon them the 
invidious tusk of raising money for the ])ublic service. The 
king’s Jews Ji/dcci mslrif as they are generally styled by 
their sovereigns) w(‘re the only persons who were allowed to 
practise usury ; and the interest which'ilhey obtained was ex- 
cessive. About the year 1247, the scholars of Oxford coiri- 
plaiiu'd to the King of the extortion of his Jews, and his Majesty 
was pleased to issue tile following order. Judiei Oxon. non 
lecipiimt a schohir'ibus^ pro Hbra, in scplimana, ?iisi duos deuarios 
et similiter fiat, in minori summa.” This has all the ap|)earauce 
of being a pecidiar exception in favour of the scholars of Ox- 
ford; and it was probably in consideration of their youth, and 
slender finances, that the rate of interest Avas limited to little 
more than 40 per cent. Indeed one; instance is on record, -in 
whicli a Jew of London raised a tumult, by demanding '2s. per 
week for the iiseof 2(b., or 520per cent.peraun. interest. This was, 
no doubt, an extraordinary case; but some idea may he formed 
of the usual rate of interest, from the usurer’s venturing to de- 
mand so enormous a profit. The Jews, then, under the guise of 
usurers, were, in fact, the tax-gatherers of the kingdom. But 
however useful their occupation might be to the state, it made 
them the objects of popular hatred. 

“ Endless it wefc,” says Fuller, “ to reckon up the indignities of- 
fered unto these Jews, on occasion sometimes given, but oftner taken. 
Apprentices now a-dayes do hot throw sticks at cocks on Slirove-tues- 
day so coimnonly, as then on that day tliey used clubs on the Jews, if 

2 a2 
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appearing out of their houses. A people equally unhappy at feasts and 
2X frays. Tor whensoever the Christians at any reveh made great enter- 
tainments, the Jews were made to pay the reckoning. And wheresoever 
any braulc began, in London, it ended always in the Old-Juryy with 
pillaging of the people therein.” ^ 

On such occasions they always applied for protection to their 
royal masters ; and we believe that our ancient records will au- 
thorise us to state, that whenever there was a persecution of 
the Jews, it was set on foot by the people, and restrained by the 
crown. As one instance of this, wo shall (piote part of a lettiir 
written bv King John in the fifth year of his r(Me;n, to the Mayor 
of London, on occasion of a tumult in which the Jews had been 
ill-treated. After assuring the good people of London of his 
affection, and reminding them of the care which he had taken 
for the preservation of their rights and lilu'rties. Ids Majesty 
proceeds ; 

“ Verum cum sciatis, quod Judai in noslrn prolcctionc sint, 

miramur quod Judicis in civitatc London, morantibus, malum fieri 
sustinetis; cum id manifeste sit contra pacem regni et terne nostras 
tranquillitiitem. Ita quidem magis miramur et movetnur, quia alii 
Judici per Angliam ubicuntpie morain feccrunt, exceptis illis qni sunt 
in villa vestra, in bona pace consistunt. Nunc id tamen dixiinus pro 
Judicis nostris, pro pace nostra ; quia si cuidam tantum pacem nos- 
trarri dedissemus, debet inviolabiliter observari, De cictero autem, 
Judicos in civitate London, morantes vestric coinmittimus custodiie, ut 
si quis eis malum faccre atlontaverit, vos manu forti eis subsidium fa- 
cientes, cos defendatis. Vestris cnim manibus eorum sanguinem rc- 
quiremus, si forte per defectum vestri aliquid mali eis accidcrit, quod 
absit. Scimus cnim bene quod per villac ct non per dhcrctos^ 
liujusmodi eveniuut ; et debent discreli fatuorum slulliliani com-^ 
pescereJ^ 

Wliether there have ever been occasions, since this letter was* 
written, when his Majesty^s concluding sentiment might have 
been seasonably urged on the inhabitants of the metropolis, we 
sbull not inquire : w'e produce the letter to show, that whatever 
liberties our kings might take with their Jews, they did not 
suffer others to injure them with impunity. Similar protections 
were granted on various occasions ; and whatever the sufferings of 
the Jews may have been, they anpear to have found such solace 
in the royal favour as inclined them to remain in the country. 
The charter of King John granted that they should freely and 
honourably reside in his kingdom; and mat wherever they 
might be, it should be lawful for them to go where they pleased 
with all their property. It seems probable, that this did not 
extend to their leaving his* dominions, because (although 
afterwards find Henry the Third speaking of their being allowed 
to remain here as an indulgence) yet it seems that a special 
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licence was requin^d to enable them to quit tlie country. We 
bolitive, liowever, that they had no fixc(l or oeiieiral wisli to de- 
part, thou<>'h they mifrht express such a desire in a moment of 
irritation, and wliile they were under the pressure of a tollage 
wliich they could not answer. Surely, if they had felt such a 
wisli, wliatever jiains might be taken to restrain tlienn we 
should liear of their attempts to escape ; and those who lied from 
such oppression as they are said to have suffered, *might well 
have run the risk of dc'teclion. In fact, the charter \\liicliwe 
liave mentioned, gave tliem several privileges; such as trial by 
tlndr peers in all cases wluM'e the ]>laintilf was a Christian, and 
file sanu' e\(‘in])tlon from all tolls and customs as was clnim(:d 
for the king’s own jirnperly. It is probable, indeed, that a Jew 
Avlio bad obtained a liianicc to fpiit the country, miglit be 
oliliged to lea\(; his jiroptaty ludiind him; Imt this could In* no 
great considtualiou if In; had been pillaLi(‘d in Midi a maimer as 
some of our historians d(*seril)(‘. In fiet. the accounts winch 
w(‘ r(‘ad of till' sums p^nlJiv th(‘m, would hi) ulisolntdy iiicredi- 
f)le on anv otlier sunpositioii than that of their liemg allowed, 
and e\en prot(‘c1ed and encouraged in illi‘gal and o\)prt^*sive 
exaetions fnmi tlie ])eople. Alxmt tlie yi'ar ViU), they wer? 
re(|uired by King .lolm to pay ()(),tH)() marks — an enormous sum 
it W(‘ r('il('et tliat at a later period h\(i marks was c*onsldered as 
a fair annual sli’pend for a vicar/*' W’e befu‘Vi‘ tluit ihert' was 
h;(»nu‘thing very Uuh* short ol’ a jiartnership, I)etw*eeii the king 
and his .lews, and with this beliei* w<'*are not surprised to liiid 
iie*avv t(dlages laid and imineji'-e simi-^ le\ied. The Jews, be- 
side the special pri\ileges wliieli they eiijovcil, were jirotected 
ill iheir niijust trallic, and perfectly well understood tliat their 
protector would claim sucii a pait of (heir protits us \\\< necessi- 
ties might rcqiiin'. Sometinuxs t!i(\v disagrc(‘d as to the divi- 
sion of the spoil; and these disjuitc's hav(‘ been represented by 
our hisionans in the most invidious liglit in wliich they could 
be placed. We are told, on several occasions, that tlw' king 
Avanli'd money, and therefore caused cert.nii Jew^s to lie iiUjiri- 
soued until tlu'y pai<l a high ransom for their liberty, or else 
that he racked thiau with nnsiilfcrahle torments till they had 
given np their last fartliiug. Once for all, let it he niidi'istood, 
that we do not apologize for the slavery to which the Jews were 
reduced ; that we do not approve of the iniquitous parliu'rship 

* “111 1^87 Pclcr T?. of in Sifnodu liioniensi^ drcrec?, that in 

ovtfry parncliial cliiirrli, the Perpetual Fiairagc ^lloul(l be endowed with at least 
V marks per ann.y tj^at he may in some mea'.iire keep hospitalit\ ; and in rase he 
grow old, siekly, or impotent, may be il^eiehy sustained. This must be done if 
, *(hc living were really wortii XL murks per ann. lUit if it be of better value the 
Vicar’i* portion imist be increased.*' Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciosum, p. 107> 
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which seems to have existed, and that we do not defend the 
ctuel punishments which in those barbarous ages were inflicted 
as well on Christians as on Jews : and if this be allowed us, we 
will venture to say, that the case might be more fairly stated 
thus — when the king wanted money, for obvious reasons, he pre- 
ferred obtaining it from other sources; but when these failed, 
he had reepurse to tlie Jews — their alfairs w^ere perfectly well 
known to him, and every contract of every Jew in his kingdom 
was in his possession — ho knew accurately what they could 
raise, and demanded it without scruple— such as relused to pay 
the sums at which they were assessed, he imprisoned and 
punished with great cruelty for withholding what they never 
disputed his right to claim. 

“ Tin: Judaism’’ was a branch of the public, revomu*, and 
the Scacenrium Judcmrim, or exche(juer ol* the Jews, formed a 
part of the great exche(juer. In tliis court aU the rolls, rccorils, 
and proceedings relating to the Jews were entered, and the 
management of tlie whole was commilikid to certain persons 
styled ciistodes, o\\jiLsliviarii Judteonun, These wcue (‘.onsiderod 
as officers of the great exclici|ut*r, and wore entitled to the same 
privileges and salary as the barons. Beside these, there were 
other officers, such us ehirographers and cotterers, who had 
the custody of all chirographs, ch, li ters, and contracts (or, as 
they w^ere commonly called, stars*) made by the .lews, either 
among themselves or with Christians. These documents werii 
kept in chests, which Vrere providc'd liir that ])nrj)Ose in all 
places where many Jews resided, and vvhicli were only allowed 
to be opened by these officers, in the presence of the sherilf of 
the county, if it w^as in tlw* country; or if it was in London, in 
the presence of the Barons of the Rxchecpier, or other ])rincipul 
()ffi(iors of the Judaism. No contract in which a Jew was a 
party could be maintained, unless the counterpart was found in 
this depository. When our kings w'anted money, these (ioflers 
were seg^rched ; and it was seen what sum might be raised, and 
what shares ought to be contributed by particular individuals. 
If this sum was not raised, the defaulters were treated with 
great bf*^rharity. We repeat again, that we do not mean to 
justify the conduct of our kings with resjiect to this unhappy 
people. It was indeed grossly wicked. The Jews were in every 
respect treated like cuttle ; and the favour shown to them arose, 
not from benevolence, but from self-interest. A deep stain lies 
upon this country ; and the blood of the Jews has cried from 

our ground.” But their blood is upon us more immediately 

« 

• They were at this time frequently written in Hebrcwiand retained 4he llebreK ^ 
Mate yLV • 
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than upon our kings. It was shed by the people, and not by 
the princes of England. Still their guilt was of a deeper dye, 
-By the encouragement which they gave to crime, they still fur- 
ther degraded a people whom they found sunk in vice and ig- 
norance, and thus became the original cause of that popular 
hatred to which tlieir sufierings were immediately owing. 

During the whole of this period very little w^as done towards 
instructing the Jews in tlie principles ofChristiauity.'lIenry the 
Third, although we do not find that l»e took any very active or 
promising means for tliis purpose, founded and endowed a 
house for the maintenance of such Jews as had embraced 
Christianity. It was situated in Chancery-lane, and is the same 
building as w’as afterw ards called the Rolls. Certain lands were 
annexed to it by a cliarter in the year 1232 , in wJiich a garden 
is ex(‘epted, on the ground ol‘ its having been before given to 
the Bishop of Chi(;hester, w’hose property it still continues to 
be, under the name of Chichester-renls. TJie converts wero 
placed und('r the care pf aji ecclesiastic, wlio was stvlod Gustos 
Domus Conversonim. \Vi) know very little of the history, and 
still less of the inb'rnal economy, of this house: but it seem& 
that it was not lomg before its funds were misapplied. It ap- 
pears that a few rich converts, who did not reside in the hoiise^ 
hud got posses^^ion ol the funds, and that their poorer brethren 
recta ved nothing but a lodging from the charity, and were 
obliged to obtain their footl by begging in the streets. While 
these abuses lasted, however, and until»he could investigate the 
state of this house, the King appears to have provided for a 
great number of converts by (juartering them upon such reli- 
gious houses as would receive them. Some indeed refused to 
admit them, on the ground that the King had no right to de 
mand such corodies for any but his own chaplains and servants; 
and his Majesty condescended to exjiostuhite ; but with what 
efiect is not kiiowui. A writ of the thirty-ninth year of his reign, 
directiKl to the prior and monks of Walsingham, states that hia 
Majesty had been prevented by war and other pressing busijjess 
from attending to the state of the converts, and recpiests them 
to afford the bearer food and other necessaries, or, in case he 
should be dissatisfied with their allowance, to give him three 
halfpence per day for his maintenance. Although, as we have 
stated, some of these requests were refused, yet one roll of 
that year contains the names of nearly 500 converts, who were 
maintained in this manner. In the fifty-sixth year of his reign, 
the king set himself to reform the house of converts ; and by a 
writ directed to» the Lord Mayor of London, and John de St. 
^ Dennis, the custos, he directs tliein to remedy the existing 
’ abuses. What attention was paid to this direction we do not 
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know ; but it is probal)le, that the expulsion of the Jews, not 
quite twenty years afterwards, might be one cause of the 
lect and ruin into which it fell. We hear nothing more of it 
until it was committed to the care of William Burstall, Master 
of the Rolls, in the forty-fifth year ()l‘ Kdvvard the 'fliird, just a 
century after the issuing of the writ of Henry to which we have 
last adverted. He seems to have found it in a very ruinous and 
neglect(‘d shite, and to have been at great ])ains and expcuise in 
repairing it. In consequence of ibis restoration, the liouse of 
converts was annexed in perpetuity to the mastersliip of th(‘ 
Rolls by a patent of 51 Edward III.; and, in the same year, 
by ail act of parliaiueiit, 1 liie. IL; and again by jiateut (i Rie. 
11. iVot withstanding this grant, how'eviu*, it seems that con- 
verted Jews were still considered us eutilli‘d to some lu*nelit 
from the institution. William l^iiu-ee. a (’oiivert. in tlu* year 
lo.Sl, had two-pence a dav allowed him dmyig l)is life: in lh(‘ 
reign of Henry the I'ohrtli, Eli/ah(‘th, tlu‘ dauglilt r of Ibalibi 
Moses, having emhraeed Chrislianity„.w.j.s allowed by the King 
a ])enny a day, lj(‘sifl(‘ llie like sum to which she iras viil'illed as 
a ionvevl : and it seems tliat e\en as late us the* second year of 
Janies tlu' Second, two converted Jews, Peter Samuel and Jolm 
Maza, were allowed llirct'. lialfpencc* j)er day towards their main- 
teiiaiice from the same source. 

It appears that before tlie foundation of this boiisii of con- 
verts tliei’c w ere. or had ij(‘en, tw'o others: one foniKh'd in the 
year 1213, by Richaid, ih’ior of ijermomKf y, and adjoining t(» 
the reiigious house over which ho presided ; and the oilier at 
Oxford, llie latter, as Antlnuiv a V/ood informs ns. was 
situatc‘d behind tlie RIne Roar Inn, in the iieiglibourhood of 
the Dominicans, to whose everiions lu‘ attributes tlu* conver- 
sion ot its inhabitants; but he does not mention whether th(‘y 
received any spiritual instruetiou atier they heeann* inmates., 
unless lie meant io include that inuU-r the expression of “ all 
necessaries.^’ IJie Dominicans appear to ha\e continued, or 
periuips resumcfl their labours for the crmicrsioii of the .lews, 
long after this time ; for in the year 1280 they applied to Iviiig 
Edward the birsl for leave to preach to them, and r(*(|uested 
him to enforce their attendance. His Majesty aeeiiidingly 
issued a precept, directed to all sheriffs and liailiifs, comniaiul- 
ing them to aclmonish the Jews, and by the best means in their 
power, as they should be directed by tlie Spirit of truth,’' to 
procure their attendance. As this docunient is curious, both 
as it respects tlie occasion and the style, and is moreo\er not 
very long, we shall make no apology for laying it before our 
readers : • 

“ Ilex V'icecoinitibus et omnibus Ballivis et Fidelibus suis salutem* 
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Cum dilccti Nobi^ In Christo Fratres clc Ordinc Pracdicatorum in An- 
glia, Judaeis, quorum mcntes vctustas erroris et perfidiac, obnubilat et 
obcojcat, pracdicare proponunt verbuin Dei, quo fimilius, interveniente 
Gratia Spiritus Sancti, ad Fidei Catliolicac converti valeant unitatem ; 
et ob hoc, dilectiis Nobis in Christo, Prior Provincialis ejusdem ordinis 
nobis supplicavitj ut vobis dcnius in mandatis quod omnes Judocos, ubi- 
cunqiie locorum in Pallivis vestris conversantes, efficacitcr rnoneatis et 
inducatis, (|uod in locis, uhi vobis de coiisilio Fratrum i[^orum rnagi& 
expedire videbitur, ad andiciulum verbuin Dei conveniant, et illud ab 
iisdcin Fratribus, absque tuniultu, contentione vel blasphcinla, audiant 
diligc'iitc'r et benigne; Et si forte Altissinuis, velamcn duritiie a cor- 
dihus coruni auferens, aliquibus vel alicui insorum Jiidajoruni gratiam 
dodcrit convertendi, quod cieteri Juda?i eis super hoc non impediant,. 
ncc per alios impediri procurent : Nos pr.edictuin proposituiii ipsoruru 
Fratrum ])iuni et salubre attendentes, et precibus prtcdicti Prioris fa- 
vorabiliter annuente‘«, in hac parte, Vobis inandainus quod omnes effi- 
cacitcr uioneatis, ct cos nil hoc, inodis quilnis melius sciveritis, 
inducatis, prout uniCuicpic vestruni inspiraverit Spiritus Veritalis. * 

hat succ(‘ss the^i' si'nnoiis, or liou far lliosc whof 

AV(‘ie thus (•oiupell(‘(i to attend tlumi \\ei‘i‘ edifiiid, is not record- 
ed; ])ut, judging Iroui the eti'eet of similar measures in other 
places, we mav eor.cludi*, that, but liltlii gooil, if any, was done, 
'Die same eourse was pursued at a lati r j>eriod at Ivome : and 
l*\el\n, N\ lio SI ems to lu» ve lu'cn an e\ e-\\ itness, gi\estlu-.‘lbi- 
low'ing account of its Miecess : — A sermon was preacli(‘d to 
lli(‘ .l(‘W('s at Ihuiti' Sisto, who an* constrained to sit till the 
Injure is dou ; but it is w ith so much •maliee in their coimteii- 
anci's, spitting, liumbng, coughing, and motion, tliat it is almost 
impossibli tlicv sliouhl lieari* a word from the preacher. A con- 
version is vcr\ rare.'’ 

We helieve that wc have mentioned ni^arlv all tliat was done 
for the convei>ion of the Jews, during their rcsidmice in this 
country, from t hi’ (.’oiupicst to the year I'JtiO; and the most 
remarka.hlc ciriumstancc connected with these attempts, ap- 
])cars to us to he, tliat tliey seem to have been attended with 
soin(‘ success. Heside the obstinacy and blindness of wjiich 
(dnistians lunc so oftiai and s«> pathidically cuini)laincd, there 
were other obstacles to the coinersion of the .lews. It was 
only aliout ten jears before llii'y were lianished that the preach- 
ing which we have mentioned began. Defore that time (and 
probably afterwards as a general rule) they were forbidden to 
outer any chiireh, by the decree of a provincial synod, held by 
the Archhisliop of Canterbury, early in the reign of Henry the 
Tliird ; and this decree afterw ards received the civil sanction, 
ill the thirty-sei'ciith year of liis reign, in the followung words : 

Niilhis Jiulieus ingrediatur ali^uaiu Keclesiam vel alicpiaia 
CJapellarn, nisi transeuiulo, nec m eis luoretur in vUuperium 
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ChristV* One would almost imagine that the Sentence which 
follows was ironical — it is ^'Quod nullus Judwus impediat 
aliquo modo alium Judoeum voleiitem ad fidem Christi con- 
vertere.” This prohibition will appear unnecessary, especially 
when we consider another very material obstacle to the conver- 
sion of the Jews. A convert to Christianity forfeited his whole 
property. It is probable that this rule was not always very 
strictly enforced, and that the convert was permitted to retain 
at least enough to prevent his applying to the house of converts 
for a maintenance. A writ of Henry thti Third, in the year 
1226, directs the sheriff lo restore a house, which had belonged 
to a Jew before his conversion, to its former proprietor, “ 720/2 
obslanie eo quod conversus esi and when the Dominicans began 
their course of instruction, King Edward the First not only 
granted the precept which we have quoted, but dc'clared, by 
patent, that he would waive his claim to tlie estates of any 
Jews whom they miglit conv(*rl during tlie next seven years ; 
allowing the converts to retain one kal£ and giving the otlief 
half to the Domus Couversonim. 

It is diflu-ult to understand how any considerable numl)er of 
the Jews could obtain any knowledge of Christianity. Beside 
being forbidden to enter the cJiurches, they were prohibited 
from all familiar intercourse with Christians. In tlie year 1217 
all male Jews wenj commanded by Henry the Third lo w(‘ar 
badges, coiisisfiiig of two pieces of white linen or parchment 
on the front |)art of tlAdr upper garments; and, in tlui year 
1279, this regulation was (*xlended to the female J(‘W'S, by 
Edward the First. No Christian was allowed to bexome the 
servant of a Jew, to dwell in his house, or ev«m to eat with 
him. Indeed the prejudices 011 each side wen; so strong that 
these prohibitions were scarcely need(;d, and there was but 
little probability of any intercourse between two bodies wdio so 
cordially hated each other. The cotnmon people knew that 
the Jews were usurers, and they suspected that they were 
sorocrers. This suspicion alone, in days of such ignorance and 
superstition, was enough to render tht;m odious, and to ^ive 
occasion for insult and cruelty. When Richard tlie First 
ascended the throne, the Jews w^ere forbidden to attend at his 
coronation, under the apprehension that they would bewitch the 
King ; and their disobedience to this order gave rise to the 
dreadful massacres in London, Norwich, Stamford, York, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Lincoln, and other places. These horrible 
acenes (especially that of York, in which 600 Jews were driven 
to despair and suicide,) are too well known to require any par- 
ticular notice ; and we only mention them to state that they ap a 
pear to have been wholly chargeable on the people, and that the 
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King appears to have done what lay in his power to protect the 
suft'erers, and punish the offenders. Beside being accused of 
sorcery, they were known to be infidels ; and the reader must 
bear in mind that this was the age of crusading. Some of the 
enthusiasts who were engaged in this romantic warlare, appear 
to have been the chief agents in the riot at Bury St. Edmunds; 
and we find that they continued their persecution m the reign 
of Henry the Third. In the year 1217 that monarch, by a writ, 
directed the sheriffs and oflicers of the towns in which his 
Jews resided, to deliver tliem into the keeping of twenty-four 
burgesses, and not to allow them to be injured by any persons, 
and especially by the crusaders — maxirne tie critce sigmitisJ* 
Anotlier ground of popular dislike may perhaps excite a smile; 
but as th(' opinion was generally receivc'd, not only in this but 
in other countries, and was certainly very likely to influence the 
behaviour of the lower cla.^ses, A\e shall not scruple to mention 
it. It was believed that every Jew had a peculiar and highly 
olfensive smell, which cvjiild ‘only be removed hy Cliristiitn 

baptism. This idea was so prevalent at a peuiod much later 
than that of whicli we write, that Sir Thomas Browne (considered 
it iK'cessary to give it a long and learned refutation, in his work 
op Vulgar Errors. “ That J(;ws stink naturally says this sin- 
gular writer, ‘‘ that is, that in their racci and nation there is 
or evil savour, is a received opinion, we know not how 
to admit: althougli W(; concede many (juestionable points, and 
dispute' not the verity of sundry opinions, winch are of affinity 
hereto.'^ He then mentions those circiin\stanc(‘s which might 
i)(i most plausibly urged in dcd’ence of the opinion, and proceeds 
— ** but that an unsavoury odour is geiitilitious or national unto 
the Jews, if rightly understood, we cannot w^ell concede, nor 
will the information of reason or sense induce it.’’ As it is 
prol)able that most of our readers will join the author in this 
conclusion, we shall pursue the subject no further, except just 
to remind them, tliat what may now appear ridicidous, might, 
under the circumstances to which we liave referred, be a otiiise 
of serious evil to the Jews. 

During the whole period of which w(^ have spoken, the Jews 
were allowed the exercise of their religion; and we meet w'ith 
fre(|uoiit, and sometimesvery honourable, mention of their High 
Priest, under the titles of Episcopus, Sacerdos, or Presbyter 
Jud'diorum. A letter of safe conduct, granted by King John 
in the first year of his reign, to Jacobus Presbyter Judaeorum, 
styles him dilccins et famUiaris nosterf^ and commands all 
persons, in all towns and places through which he might travel, 
, to cause him and all his property To pass safely and freely, and 
to take care that they threw no impediment in his way, any 
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more than tho)^ would to himself — pliisqiiam nohis ipslsJ^ This 
office was originally in the gift of the King, and it appears to 
have been generally granted for life. We find nevertheless an 
instance in which an Episcopus was removed by the justices 
of the Jews, in the year 1256; and upon that occasion King 
Henry the Third declared, that for the future no one should be 
appointed to the office unless he were elected by the community 
of Jews. Ifhey were, however, restricted as to the number ol 
their synagogues ; and \veie obliged to perform their devotions 
in a low voice, that they miglit not be heard by Christians. The 
sound of their worship wtis indeed so distressing to Christian 
ears, that in the year 127 1 s(#me Friars, of 1 In* Order of Peni- 
tents, eoin])lained to the King of the nuisance. They r(‘pre- 
sented that their chapel was conlignous to tlie synagogiu', and 
that by ihe noise of the .lews in resorting to it, as uell as by 
the perpetual liov\lirig of the said .lews in the performance of 
their rites — (per ipsorum .ludceoruin continuam alula! mn in 
eadeiu schola juxta ritum suuin) — they jiyerii greaily disturlied 
in their worship; pnecipue bora conlectionis Corporis .lesn 
Chr isto.” Whether thev were more explicit, we do nc)t know', 
as their ])etition has not come down to us; and the fori'going 
pavticnlai’s are only gathered from the writ by which the King 
answered their application. His Majesty having duly considered 
the circumstances, and fully understanding tli(‘ eas(', was gra- 
ciously |)leased to make a present of tin* said syiiagogne to the 
Friars, and to jierinit tlit* .lews to build another in some jilaee 
where it might lie ‘‘ad minus nocumentmu dictorum Fralrnin, 
et Ecclesim sum, et Ecclesiiirum aliarum.’" 

The circumstances which we have nuailioned would suffi- 
ciently account for tlie pojnilar hatred to which the Jews were 
exposed; but, beside these, stories were circulated which 
placed tlieir character in the most odious light. Tlu'v were 
repeatedly charged with the ill-treatment and crucifixion of 
Christian children. It has been very commonly insinuated by 
historians that these reports were raised by our kings, when 
they were in w^ant of money, in order thai they might obtain a 
^supply by fines or confiscations. The first instance of such a. 
charge occurred early in the reign of Sttiphen, wlien they were 
accused of crucifying a child at Norwich. In the year 1160 
the same charge was made against the Jew s of Gloucester ; and 
two years afterwards against those of Bury St. Edmunds. On 
these cases w e will only remark, that we have found nothing 
which leads us to suppose that any judicial proceedings ensued, 
or that tile treasury was in any degree benefited by them. It 
is a fact, wliicli the persecuting and antichriatiau spirit of tlvti 
Romish Church renders credible, that the clergy were among 
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the most violent persecutors of the Jews. This spirit once led 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Lincoln so 
far, tlr.it they forbade all persons within their respective dio- 
ceses to sell any victuals to the Jew's, ivho, bein<>* nearly starved, 
upplicid to the King for relief, and, as usual, obtained it. We 
fear tliat the same spirit gave rise to the next case wdiich is 
record(id, and in which some of the clergy appear to have been 
w itnesses, in a very suspicious case. In the year 1294, Jacob, 
a Jew of Norwich, and some others, w ere tried for circumcising 
a Christian child. The charge was not made until four years 
after the crime w^as said to have been committed, and the boy 
did not. at the time of the prosecution, a))pear as if he had 
been cnrcumcised : nevertheless (to use the w ords of the placi- 
tum hxpiel.e) 

“ OHicialis Arcliidiaconi venit coram Jiisticiariis, cum magna sccta 
Sacerdotum, qui omnes dixerunt in verbo Del, quod pracdictus puer 
ita circumcisus fuit sicu^ pr.edictuni est, et per praidictos Judaios ;.et 
quod vidcrunt pracdict. pucruui recenter circumcisum, &c. Et coro- 
uatorcs de comitatu et coronatores de civitatc Norwic. et 3(> homines 
de villata de Norwic. Jurati venerunt et trove ut fuit circumcisus, &c. 
Et (jiioil juxta repam Norwic. il fuit trove ululans et plorans, per unam 
Maude de Darneharn, ot sa file, ct que ils luy aniesniont a lour makon, 
ct quo tout Ebteaut les Jewes veigne, et dioit que il fuit Judocum suuin 
ct vocaverunt cum Jurnepin, &c. Et quando Judoci non potuerunt 
eum habere propter Christianos, prohibucrunt eidem Matildjc, ne daret 
ci carnern porcinam ad manducandam quia dixerunt ipsuni esse 
.ludjcum.*' 

It concludes by stating, 

‘‘ Ilaec aiitcm omnia facta fuerunt in Curia Domini Regis apml 
Norwic. Eratrlbus IVaMlIcatorlbus ct Fratrlbus Minoribus ct plurlbus 
aliis tarn Clericis, quain Laicis, pracsentibus.^^ 

The case afterwards came before the King ; but, being con- 
sidered as of a spiritual nature, it was referred to the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and four of the prisoners were condemn«d to 
be drawn at a horse’s tail, and hanged. Whether the King 
obtained any thing by this execution, we do not learn; but it 
proved the signal for a popular attack. The citizens of Nor- 
wich shortly after complained to the King that the sheriff had 
entered their liberties and beaten their servants : the sheriff 
justified on the ground that they had fired the houses of the 
Jews ; and, as it appeared that the bailiffs had made no inqui- 
sition respecting the burning, they were fined fifty marks for 
their neglect. »The next occurrence of this kind took place in 
^ Mie year 1244, when the body oP a young child was dug up in 
St. Bennett’s church-yar’d, having certain marks upon it, which 
were soon discovered to be an inscription, and a very slight 
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fipection convinced the multitude that it was in the Hebrew 
character. Two difficulties however occurred: the first was 
that the people did not understand Hebrew; which was soon 
removed by sending for interpreters from the house of converts. 
But, although these were perfectly acquainted with the lan- 

S , a second difficulty arose — the inscription was not 
3 . Nevertheless these sagacious int(u*])reters, by what 
means we are not informed, contrived to extract from it the 
Christian names of tlie father and mother of the child, and 
that it had been sold to the Jews ; but to whom in particular, 
or for what purpose, tlmy acknowledged themselves unable to 
discover. We belie ve* that this case did not lead to any judicial 
proceedings, nor do we find any thing which induces us to 
suppose that lluy w ere prevented by the (Corruption so common 
in those days. The last instance which occurs is llu* crucifixion 
of a child at Lincoln, in the year 1252, on wd\ich occasion 
some Jews w^er<‘ executed, and their hoi^ses and chattels W(‘re 
forfeite d to tlie crown. As far as we know% this is the only case 
of this nature in which the crown was beiictited by lliese ac- 
cusations; and all of them WTre acconqianied by such dc'niou- 
strations of popular hatred, that we, cannot but believe llunn to 
have originated with tlui people rather than with the King, 
Indeed one of the grounds of complaint against llu* .l(*ws w^as 
the improper partiality shown to them in judicial jiruc ecdings. 
Very shortly after the ti!ne to Avhich we have last allu(l(*(l, we 
find the ecclesiastical authoriti(\s con/plaiiiing lhal w hen any 
Jew was prosecuted in their courts for any crime of a spiritual 
nature, the king’s courts put a stuj) fo the proceedings, on the 
ground that the Jews had Judges of their own, and that when 
they w^ere turned over to those judges they were constantly 
acquitted. 

So great was the antipathy of Cliristians to the Jews, that 
they did not like to live in the same town with them, and it was 
granted as a special privilege to Derby, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Southampton, Ruinsey, and pnjbably to other towns, that no 
Jew should be permitted to reside in them. If any further 
proof were necessary, it might be found in the circumstances 
connected with their expulsion. We have seen that the Jews 
owed their protection to their talents and industiy, as usurers ; 
that they derived enormous profit from following tliis business, 
of which they had a monopoly ; and that the king helped Jiim- 
self very freely to the wealth which they had thus collected. It 
must have been, therefore, under the influence^of some jiecu- 
liar and very strong motive, fhat Edward the First put a stoj^ 
to this lucrative traffic. In the third year of his reign, an act, 
which is commonly called the statute of Judaism, was passed. 
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^ which it was5 ordained and established, for the honour of 
God and the benefit of the people, that no Jew, thereafter, 
should in any manner practise usury.” Whether this act really 
arose (as the preamble states,) from the kim^’s having ob- 
served, that in times past many honest men had lost their in- 
heritances, by the usury of the Jews ; and that many sins had 
from thence arisen : (notwithstanding they were, and had been, 
very profitable to him and his ancestors :V’ or whether it was 
passed to gratify his subjects now becoming more powerful, 
tliough Icvss turbulent, under a more settled form of govern^ 
lueut, we do not decide : but a prince of Edw^ard’s sagacity 
must have known that, from the day on which that act passed, 
his Jews would be of little value, lie iimst have known that 
it was a very poor equivalent for what he had taken away, to 
allow them to practise merchandize, or live by their labour;” 
and still less coukf he imagiiui that he was doing tliem any fiivour 
by [)erinittiiig sucli as were unskilful in mercliandize and 
could not labour, to take farms for any term, not exceeding 
U:n ycvirs.” Eciiig thus deprived of their former source of 
wealth, the Jews seem to have made a business of clipping and 
comiteiieiliug the coin of the realm; or else the King, who 
nt)W wanted his usual pretext for convertiiiu: their property to 
Ills own use, look advantage of the charge which Avas brought 
against them. Ills conduct on this occasion, so dilfereiit from 
that usually adopted by the crown, warrants the latter suspi- 
cion. Jleside greut numbers at Oxford, Andover, Maiibo- 
Tough, and other places, no less than 280 Jews wert' executed 
ill London; and the records of the year 1270 abound with in- 
stances of the king's granting or selling the houses and lands 
forfeited on this occasion. The people who enjoyed this 
triumph wt're determined to pursue it, and harassed the Jews 
with incessant threats and proseculioiis, until the king (who 
probably thought lui had done as much as should have satisfied 
liis subjects,) interfered and declared by w rit,=^ that no Jewvwho 
had not been already indicted, should be liable to prosecution for 
any ott'ence of the kind, charged to have been committed be- 
fore that time. This mode of persecution being restrained, 

* The laiigiiai:;e of this writ so clearly illiibtrales much that we have Stiid, that 
we cannot help making an extract from it : — “ Cum accepiinus quod plurcs 
Christiani, oh odium Judtporum, propter discrepaiitiain Fidci Christianae, et flitus 
Jiidieorum, ct diversa gravamina per ip^us Jiulmos Christianis hactenus illata, 
quosdain Jiidmos nondum rectatos, nec iiidictatos, de transgressione monetae, per 
leves et voluntarias accusationes, accusarc et iiidictarc, de die in diem, nituntur ct 
proponunt ; imponcUes eis, ad terrorem ipsunim, quod de hujusmodi (ransgres- 
sione culpabiles existuiit, et sic per ininas hujubmodi accusationis ipsis Judaeis 
^ fnetuin incutiunt, ut pecuniam ex'iorqueant ab iisdem : ita quod ipsi JiidaE'i super 
hoc ad legem suam nepe ponuntur, in vitm suoc periculum manifesttim, Yolct- 
MUS, 
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the people endeavoured to obtain the banishment of the wliole 
body of the Jews, and offered to give the king a fifth if he 
would consent to it. This offer was rejected, and it is said tliat 
the Jews paid a larger sum for permission to remain in the 
country. If this be true, they purchased but a short respite ; 
for only nine years afterwards Edward banished them all, on con- 
sideration of receiving only a fifteenth from his subjects. That 
the Jews could have oiitbiciden this oiler, is certain, if the ac- 
counts of the wealth whicli they loft behind them are not exag- 

f jerated ; and we arc therefore led to conclude, that the king 
bund it necessary to sacrifice his Jewish slaves to the \)reju- 
dices of his Christian subjects. 

We have now, in a very desultory manner, la!d before our 
readers some account of the state of the Jews during their first 
residence in this country ; and we have donq it in llie hope that 
it may excite some commiseration for that unha])py people; 
and may lead some of our readers, rwljose attention may not 
before have been dircc.ted to the subject, to consider whether 
we are not called upon as a nation to make the best amends in 
our power. The persecutors and their victims have long since 
entered into a state where there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
bond or free,’’ but they have left the acxount to be settled by 
their posterity, and we fear that a heavy, balance remains 
against us. The condition of the Jews, indeed, is now greatly*' 
better than it was during the period of which we ]\avo spoken. 
The reformation of our religion, the* settlement of our con- 
stitution, and the progress of society, has exempted them 
from the barbarous treatment to wdiich their ancestors were ex- 
posed. So great has been our moderation, that we have not 
only allow^ed them to enjoy their lives and properties, but we 
have left them in undisturbed possession of their errors and 
vices. The Protestant Church of England has never persecuted 
the Jews ; but what has she done for their conversion ! Has she 
eve» done so much as the Church of Rome ? We grant that the 
zeal of the Church of Rome was not according to knowledge ; but 
at the least she showed some desire, and used some means, for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews. We do not hold her up 
as an example, as to the methods which ought to be employed* 
We would not kindle the fires of the inquisition — ^we would not 
compel them to attend sermons filled with railing and invec- 
tive — nor do we wish to see a Domus Conversorum filled 
with idle or mendicant converts ; but we do wish to see the 
Church of England imitating the zeal of the Church of Rome, 
tempered, as we are sure it W^ould be, with her own knotvledge 
and discreimi. 

Perhaps, however, we may have assumed a position which 
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some of our renders may not be fully prepared to grant. Let 
us ask a plain (piestion. Is it the duty of Christians to attempt 
the (’onversion of the Jews I AVe believe that very few will an- 
swer this (juestiou by an unquvilified negative ; and yet on some 
ground or otlu'r this duty has been, until very lately, strangely 
iH'glected. Among the arguments, or rather excuses, which 
have Ixam urged to justify this neglect, there is one^ which we 
could not hav(i expected any Christian to use. Ithas been argued 
thai, as it has pleas(‘d God to inflict judicial bliudiuiss on the 
.Fi‘ws — as lie has diiclared that “ seeing, they shall stie, and 
shall not p(nceive ; and hearing, they shall lur.ir, and shall not 
und('rstand ; ” w(‘ are not ‘aulhoriz(‘d to attempt tlieir conver- 
sion. It is indeed true that th(‘ Je\\s arti under tlu‘ curse of 
G(>d ; and, perhaps, one of tin* most awful (hanoiist rations 
of his displeasure, is, that their claims on Christian jiliilaa- 
thropy liav(^ heeii .always nnluMrd or disregarded. In almost 
ev(*iy scheme which Chiistian beiHiVuhme,e lias IVanied, the Jew 
has been excluded; an^l among the singular ph(‘nomeiia whicJi 
are to lie louud in their liistory, perhaps, noiu* is nion; reinark- 
al)h‘ than the indiU'enaua', with wliieh they have h(‘('U viewed hy 
those; wtio have w'ortliily tioriitt the Christian nanu', ami whose 
y,eal (or the honour of God has led tliem to plant the standard 
of’tlie Cross ev(‘ry w'lune but on the ruined walls of Jerusalem 
'riu'v have felt, and not too strongly, the claims of the jiagau 
world. And at no period since; its foundation has the Cliurcli 
of Christ been without some memb(M’s Avho have a[)pro])riated 
and acted upon tlui Uiviiui injunction, to “ tciicli all naiious/" 
And what right have we to limit this command by the exclu- 
sion of any one nation ! Let it bo rcuiuaubm’ed, that after the 
Jews had tilled up tin; measure, of tlieir inicpiity hy rejecting 
and (uncifying tin; Messiah, onr Saviour eommanded his dis- 
ciples to “ preach repentance and remission of sins among all 
nations, beginning at Jeramlem'^ Did not he know that the 
Jews had inciirr(3d the Divine displeasure, and subjected them- 
selves to the curse so long before denounced on their disobe- 
dience, I Did not ho foresee their blindness and hardness of 
heart I And yet he gave this command, his apostles executed 
it, and a great multitude of the Jews believed.” 

There are many, however, who, wliilc they acknowledge, be- 
<*ai;se they dare not deny, the express words of Scripture, that 
“ all Israel shall be saved,” still show a reluctance to use any 
active measures for tlie promotion of that event. They admit 
that the Jews will lie converted — that the veil will be taken 
away — that they*will look on him whom they have pierced 
avd mourn;” — but they are peifectly satisfied wdlh having 
made these admissions, and seem to conclude, that there is 
VOL. XVI. NO. XXXII. 2 B 
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no duty orising out of tlieni. Ono of the principal causes of 
this siipiiuaiess may he found in the general and vague idea 
that iIkj conversion of tlie Jews will be miraculous ; that God 
will bring it to pass by some means wholly inde]Hmdeut of hu- 
3iian agency; and that, thcrefon*, tliey have nothing to do but 
to stand still in silent and ina(‘iive expectation. What warrant 
such persons may have for tlu'ir opinion avc know not; but wo 
arc sm(‘ that it cannot lx* ground(‘d (‘itlier on Scripture, or on the 
ordinary course ol‘Gv)(rs prov idciici*. Granting tliat it may be 
the di'^ign of God to make u^e of mira<*l<‘s lor the conversion 
of the Jew Sj we havi" no n*as(m to expect lira! tiuy will pre- 
cede* the us(,* of huinan agency. Uu're was a time when tlu^ 
jieojx'e of Israel alom* stood in a c(W('nant-‘‘el.ition to (iod. It. 
ivas afU‘rwards liis pli-asure, by a lu vv <‘ovenant, wliieh was 
cstai)li^lled on Ix'tter promise.^," to incimie lh(*GenlihN with 
tliem, and break dou n lh(‘ wall of partition" whi<h bad 
separao*d thc ui. 'fliis of mercy was lej.'cted by theJews: 
the>> cruc'l'nxl the iM(‘'-siah, and werd I’e^eclc-d b\ (lod. It was 
tlu'h made to tin* Gentiles, and accepl(‘d by tbf*m ; but the Jiwvs 
to t Ills hour abide in imixdief.'’ rims ilu* ndativi* situation 
Ol’ tin pmlies Iv.m Ix'fii ebanged. Uie Giiristian (ii nt lies now 
luivc* the advantage “ nm(‘li ev(‘rv way; chieHy, beeaii^t' to 
tliem ar(‘ eommitte<l t I k* oraeh‘s oi* Goil : and as tin* Jews to 
wliom lhe\ W(*re first eommilted Averi* iimtnmiental t(". tiie eoii- 
TOi’sioji of tile (Sentiles, may we not, lee.sonably e\pe(*t Hiat 
CJiri-^i lans will IxMox'd^is the* instruments in tin* ( on\ ('ision ol 
llic.lew^' May w e not ('\pe<*t that t In* n.n iiral branches" A\il| 
]>e grafl(‘d into their <iwn olive-tree,’’ by a method sonX'wliat 
analogous to that b\ whieli tim “ wild olive-tree was gial’ted m 
iimong them ? And wliat w'crii tJu* mean> iisixl Ibr this pur- 
pose t J’he word offJod, wbieb liad been sealed u[) in tin* lan- 
guage of the Jew.-, was translat<’d into th.O vvliiidi wa*^ most, 
geiieially urideiMood l)y the (lentilesA' In this thei’e was no- 
thing supernatural. The second preparatoiy nu'asnre was more 
paitienlarlv <!ireeted to the Jews. The rorernmier of (’hrist 
canif* ind(‘(Hl in the spirit and |)OW'cr ol’ l^lias;” but ‘‘ .loJni 

^ it i'l not ilriflly williiii txir present pin pose, yet, Iiiiviii); spolven of 

the Septiiagiiit Version in tlii.s point of vicu, we raiinol help uliudin^ to some 
inviiiiou- remarks vvhieli have been made on -oine recent Iranslalions of tlie Scrip- 
tures. Some persons, from whom it iiii<!;ht not have l»een expected, have appeared 
cpiite siarlleci at Uie idea of fiaiislatii)^ the Scriphires into laiii^iia^o of which 
llicy have srareely ever heard, and have insisted that these versions must be iiieor- 
Ject, and tlxTefore ]iernieious. We think it would t»e fair to a.sk any objector of 
thia eia-b (and if he be a iriuii of learning and eaixlonr, we should not U'ar for 
Ills answer) — Do you, after having infoniicd \ out. self of tic character and <piali- 
iications of those who liavc made llicfae versions, believe that they are less ae<-urale 
translations of the Hebrew text than that which was used by the Apostles, and 0} 
which, ulraobt exclusively, the Scriptures were known to the primitive church ? 
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did Jio miracle/' Tn the propa'^-alicm of Christianily, the la- 
bours of apostles and evangelists \\ ere accoiii])anie(i, but not 
sujMTseded, l)y iniracdes. 

It is however objected by sonu' jMU’sons, that the time for 
attempting;* tiKJ conversion of the .lews lias not v('t arrived. 
Bui, eviMi if wo should admit tliat there arc* some tiiia s w hich 
are unlit for tlu* pcadbrnianeci of an aeknow l(‘dL;ed daU\, wliat are 
the sie.us bv wliicl^ the juoper time may bo asec i tainod ^ W 
it not be adiiiitted, that i t even* a 1 inie >lioald an i\ e \-. 1\ o any 
coMsideiable numi): r (d‘ I he Jew s sliouhl maiiirt'^l a (b -.pe-ition 
to eun\er>e iVeelv oil the I'.oints in disjiiitt* l)id\;een ll. mi am( 
( 'liri.'^t iaiis — wlho ihev siiouhl .siiow a desire* to (‘\aiiu ie the 
iNh'w 're.si.nu(‘n1 — when a pai'lv ^lioidd arise* aimuin i j and 
throw' olfilu* iron \f'ke oi rahnudu'a! lemdaio* — wiien ( >a)i 
staler slaudd be^.ij m r‘‘eo'rni/^‘ then < i\il rights, ;• id ( , eeiopt 
a kind and e''ned. 0()iv (»olie\ Inwaid- tlemi — will i< e '-1 be* 
admitted, we niat ( 'In ist mun w <*idd he hound to jake ad- 

v.i!ilaL!,e ol‘ Mieh an ctopfirl unit n . and to use* all tin- an aiM*in 
their powin- \vhal ( 1 ma\ he ilu* nit imati* sneee*'-- t>f 1 h< iiM*\- 
eiiioi)^? W e lx Inwe that s»U‘h a time as we have des( .•iind h.*< 
alieadv an IM d ; and te. show the ^nmnds of oui opinion, we 
sliilil lV‘\ lieiore oni leadei^ soiin* copious liom the 

repori'^aiid c orrc's;.on»lenei td 1 he* Scuoetv t x* !'*roi»'ot nia ( hrist- 
eaniu amoii'.; t hi* v« • , 1 1 nsl inn^ that the mte re-t in > i it» Mejeiux* 
whicdi lhe\ eonlaie, ‘\dl he ;i sio.lieienl ii,ioh',);\ foi rhe'i Iv o-^lh 
Dr. Ihiikeiton, in.* h‘tt('r to ihi'' Somet \ , tliiiN wriO - le^peel- 
inn the .leW'> : 

They have awl r 'iiiainecl iaatter.tive ol)servc*rs of the ‘S ^us ei’ tlu 
times, nor are tlx: ialellii>un‘i and tlimldej^ pea't oi' them luxa (jiMinted 
with the* conllicts which Christ ivanily hil'^ Mislained, and the 
whicii she lias eained over her lunxeroiis aiul powerfiii (.neie.les. d’he 
exlraorclinarv c‘\ent‘, whicdi so rapiilly ‘'Uec-c'ed each other in om* clay-; 
— till* tall of modern inlidelitv, in direful ejects upon tlie i^nocl or’ 
society — llu^ chamre wliich is now woikma in the moral and reiidoas 
stale o(‘ all nalions hy means of tlx' tr.r.shiliun and universal (h'^‘lni- 
nation of the Old and New 'rc*stamcnt, ha.e had a powe.fi.l mi'e.ionce 
on tiu^ hopes and fears of man\ amoui; llie Jews, and Ji-.v e hi ouoht 
]iot a few of them to tiieir wits’ end. 

“ But tlicn*e arc; still more favcmrahlc* intimations of lliis pi r^plc’s 
being in a slate of preparation for receiving the seeil of the new co- 
venant doctrine — intiinationsunknown in the age s that are paT. Xum- 
hers of tlie Jews, in the countries where I have visited them, have 
lallcn olf in their ri^icl attachment to their former superstitions — their 
prejudices against Cliristians and tlieir religion, are lessened — tlie ha- 
tred and prejudices of Christians against the Jews arc much diminished 
—the willingness with which many ot them receive copies of the New 
Testament in the Hebrew language, and read them ; the liberty with 

•) "u 
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which thcv both read and converse on the merits of the grand question 
between Jews and Christians, whether Jesus of Nazareth be the Mes- 
siah — the state of despair in which many of thtm now are, of their 
ever getting a Messiah sucli as they desire— the fact, that the yoke of 
Judaism has really become insupportable to many among them — and 
that not a few arc joining the different Christian communions in the 
towns of Poland almost weekly — arc intimations of no ordinary kind 
relative to tfie nation of the Jews, and seem clearly to point out, that 
an important crisis in the religious state of that people is not far dis- 
tant — for ‘ they also, if they abide notin unbelief, shall be grafted into 
the church.’ 

“ During my tour through Poland, I had many opportunities of 
gaining information and making observations which tend to illustrate 
and corrohate these statements. 1 no where found the .lews unwilling 
to converse with me on the subject of (Jiristianity. 1 distributed about 
seventy copies of the Hebrew Te.^tament asjiong them, uliich were 
always well received. 1 repeatedly entered tVieir synag()giu'> and 
schools, and with tlie utmost possible freedom argued the points at 
issue between them and us; and I never found, the smallest interruption, 
but on the contrary a great desire in many of the people to hear and to 
read. At Minsk the itussian Arelibishop told me, that since my visit 
to him in 181G, he had baptized fifteen Jews, and had tlien several 
candidates under a course of instruction. The Catholic canonians of 
the same place informed me, that he had lately baptized four Jc’vs. 
At W ilna, where the number of Je\vs is upwards of 20,01)0, the senior 
Lutheran pastor Nicholas told me, that on tlie 5th of May last he had 
baptized a married Jewess, wliosc husband w^as also about to embrace 
Christianity— on the Kitli a Jewish child— on the 80th of the same 
month, a Hebrew youth of sixteen— on the lOtli of June, a Dr. Ber- 
nard with his wife and daughter; and that he bad still four candidates 
for baptism under a course of Christian instruction. He farther in- 
formed me, that on the (jth of May, the Catholics had baptized four- 
teen young men of the Hebrew nation ; and the Police Master of 
Wilna told me, that since the publication of tlie memorable IJkaze, 
granting permission to the Jews to join whichever Christian commu- 
nion they choose, he had been present at the baptism of about fifty 
Jews into the Catholic church. Nor is there a town in Poland almost, 
wh6re frequent instances of Jews entering Christian communions arc 
not to be met with. But what I have already stated, plainly proves 
that there is a favourable change of sentiment in many of the Polish 
Jews towards the religion of Christ, which urgently calls upon those 
who long for the conversion of the ancient people of God to use means 
for furnishing them with correct knowledge of the gospel of sal- 
vation. 

The number of Jews subject to Russia, is reckoned to be greatly 
above two millions. These reside in the kingdom of Poland, and in 
the Russian provinces of Ekaterinosloff, Clierson. Podolia, Titomir, 
Tschernigeft, Kieff, Mogileff, WRepsk, Minsk, Wilna, Grodna, Biala- 
stoks, the Krimea, and Moldavia. 

Here then, Gentlemen, is a vast field open to the benevolent la- 
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boars of the Christian friends of Israel, in the cultivation of which by 
prudent, zealous, and pious men, every proper encouragement may be 
expected from the Russian government. Tlie steps which I would re- 
commend for doing so are simple, attainable, and such as muat ulti- 
mately prove successful. 

“ i.eaving the important subject of the general restoration of the 
Jews, entirely in the hands of Providence, and refraining from spend- 
ing your funds in tlie support of individuals of the Jewish nation, young 
or old, professing attachment to Cliristianiiy, direct your elforts chiefly 
and unvveariedly to the dissemination of (Jiristiau Knowledge among 
the nation of the Jews at large by sending qualified men among them, 
wlio will travel from town to town, and (rom village and village, co\i- 
verse with them in their families — reason witli tliem in tlieir syna- 
gogues, meet llieir objections — remove their prejudicci, and every 
where circulate the New 'rostameni in Hebrew, Jewish (lerman, and 
in otlier languag(‘s understood among them ; with short treatises on 
vital Christianity, cdul on the Mc'^^sialiship of (Jlirist. Coniine the 
labour? of your Inctitntion to thi^ rational, M'ripturiil, easy, and most 
l)im(.‘vol( lit oirjcct, i esting assured tliat in the prosecution of it, the 
clincoverics of Divine Providence will he of siudi a nature, as to leave 
you and your labourers in no doulit re.-pecting the further instruments 
to be emplou'd, and measures adopted for w atering the seed of evan- 
gelical and saving truth when once sowm among this ancient and in- 
tccesting people. 

“ Pew'are, however, of consuming your funds by embarking in any 
scdiemc l‘or the jirohable sjuritu.il hLaudit of a few individuals among 
tlu' Jews, wdiile the openings of Divine Providence, and the peculiarly 
favourable state of niillious of the same peo^ile, iiuite you to come over 
and lud|) tlicm. Kxpend not your strength, gentlemen, in sowing an 
insulated and ungrateful acre, wdiile tlie Ini'sliaudman ol’ souL invites 
you to come, and will assuredly provide you witli the means of 
sowing a held of ten thou'^and acres ol'a much more promi'-dng soil. 

“ The simplicity and benevolence of the line of procedure, w hich 
I here siilnuit to your consideration, will recommend it to the patronage 
and support of thousands in Britain, who, I am persuaded, only w^ait 
lo see a simple comprehensive j)!an adopted, in referimce to the spread 
of the gosped among the Jews, in order to give tokens of their sincere 
love and tender compassion for that nation, ‘ to whom pcitainetlT the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of (jod, and the promises, whose are the fathers, and 
of whom, as concerning the tlesh, Christ came, w!io is (iod over all 
blessed for ever.’ I say, there are still thousands of the people of 
God, in this favoured country, who only need to have had betore them 
a scriptural and judicious plan for spiritually benefiting the ancient 
people of God, to whom we arc all so much indebted, in order to 
prove their sincere affection for the seed of Abraham, by contributing 
liberally of their substance for its support.*' (Appendix XL Rep. 
No. 1.) 

The body of the Jews, w itliout entering into minor distinc- 
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lions, may be divided into three classes very unequal in point 
of mimlxTs, and dift'eriiip; j^reatly in their religious opinions. 
Afti r devoting so imieh space as we have already given to the 
subject, w'v sliall only just mention them. The first, and by far 
die largest body are tlu^ Rabliinists, or lliose Jews wlio still 
hold (be Iraditions of their fatiiers. Th(‘se, they state, were 
given to Mr>ses at the same time as the law, and by the same 
authority. They were not, how(‘ver, committed to writing until 
abom two centuries aiUn* file birth oi‘ Clirist, having bt'cn in 
tlui iiivni time, aecoid.irig to tli<‘ Jeuisli a(*('Onn1, transmitted 
orally through an miinleiTuntt d succession of doctors. They wci’t; 
tlien coJIocted into a l)oo!v and form the .Misbna. J'his work 
contanis their code oi* civil and ecclesia.stlcal la\>, and the opi- 
iiiouv oi‘ their dtjciors m* all dis[)ui il>le ])oiiits, imd willilluj 
(b. mai a.s, or c\)minenlaiies on it, forms the Tidmud. J'lu'se 
trCidiliwiis are, lioweier, t<>tiilly nji‘(:ted by 'tin* ( 'araite Jew s, 
V I'lO i ni tile Sv'cor.d class. Jhtir uiunljer is very small indet'd, 
nlien compared with that of the Rabbinical Jtwvs, with whom 
they ' ve always hcv-n on terms of deadly hatn.‘d. Ivacdi sect 
Iras to llie best of its power reviled and persecuted the other 
with, if possible, greater iiitterness than lli( 3 y leave shown to 
Chris" i:s!.s. It has even becni a common saving amojig tli(‘ Rab«- 
binica! .f' ws, that a (oiruife should turn Maliometan or (Jiiist- 
ian, I'l fore lu‘ can (‘:<j)ect to be r(‘ceivi'd among them. In tlieso 
contesS tli(* (.^iraitcs ha\|'* had tin* worst, not onlv hei^ause they 
have. Ircdi the fewest, but because thv‘y have published so lew 
books. That until lat(‘ly t!u‘V have becni known only l>y tlui 
numerous and malignant writings (d’ their eneiiiies. They ap- 
pear, iiowever, to present a hopeful jirospect for the labours of 
Christians. Their rejection of all cabalistic and talnuidii/al so- 
phistry, and their bold assiu’tion of tlui snprcunacy of Scriptures, 
entitle tlu-m to the ajijiellution of l^rotestant Jews. An intm- 
( sting lecount of a colony of Caraites is given by the IravTlIer 
whom we have already (pioted, in a letter to the Bible Society, 
froia whose tifteimili report vve extract it. 

** Before my crossing the Russian frontiers, I shall give you some 
account of my travels in Sarnogitia, and of tlie arrangements which I 
have made for bringing flic Sacred Writings into more general circu- 
imion in rfiat country. On leaving Wilna, I took the road for 'froki, 
the former residence of the Dukes of Lithuania, and about tvventy- 
eiglit vjrsts to tlie north-west of that city. Troki is delightfully si- 
tuated on a peninsula, formed on the beautiful Lake Brcssal, which, 
by a canal, has communication with the river Vilia. J'hc ruins of one 
of the ancient ducal palaces are^tiil to be seen, on one of the littlj^ 
islands wliich spot the surface of the lake. The greater part of the 
peninsula is high ground, and the natural scenery round the lake is 
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remarkably fine. In the suburbs of the ancient town of Troki, I paid 
a visit to a colony of Caraitc Jews, wlio have inhabited this delightful 
spot for several centuries past. On entering tlie Jiousc of the Chief 
llabbi, I saluted him in Tartar, and, to my astonishnicnt, uas an- 
swered in the same language. None of them could speak Jewish 
German, the common language of all the Polish dews. I inc|uired, 
wlieiice they originally were: the answer was ; ‘ Prom the (’rimea;* 
that tlicy and tlieir ancestors have resided in Troki for. noaily four 
hundred years, and that they possess very distinguished privileges 
from the ancient Dukes of Lithuania and Kings of Poland. 

“ I asked them whether they still had intercourse with their bre- 
thren in D.scho'dhlt Kale, 'fliey replied, that they not Old} viMted 
them, but also were visited by them. Thu Tartar language is ^till the 
only one spoken in their families, though most of the men could speak 
both tile Uiissian and ]*olish. They are neither dressed like tiieir i)re- 
threu in the Crimea, wlio Inive retained tlie Tartar costume, nor like 
the Polish Jews, who>e dress is peculiar to themselves, but like the 
common Poles and Russians. I'he number ol' the Caraites in 'froki^ 
is about 1(;() souls. 

“ liofore I had fin islu^l my incjuirics relative to these particulafs, 
tlie house of the middle-aged itabbi was filled with his brethren, whe 
were all anxious to know who the stranger was, and what he wanted. 
Our conversation then turned upon llio signs of the lirne.’^ and the 
cpmiiig of the ^lessiah, and lasted upwards of an hour and a half. 
I stated the truth to them as clearly and as forcibly as I could. 'Die 
Rabbi defimded his position that the Messiah was still to come, with 
the Old J’estament in his hand; but having no Talmudic interpreta- 
tions to screen himself behind, lie was •oon greatly at a loss. The 
Iieople in the mean time were all attention. They had never heard such 
diseoursc before, I'lie Rabbi was at last so much touched with what w^as 
said, that he changed colour, and turned aside. Another of his bre- 
thren, a merchant, then came forward, and, with considerable sluxuvd- 
ness, attempted to defend the cause in the view of the people, who 
were now muttering to each other, and anxious to know how all thiiJ 
would end. Having proved to him also, that the Messiah must needs 
have come, I spoke of the purity and spirituality of the Gospel, and 
of that eternal life which is revealed in the doctrines which Christ 
taught. The merchant, I found, had read the Polish Testament with 
considerable attention. The Rabbi stood like one coni’ounded. I 
never saw any individual in such a slate before. 1 asked them, whether 
they had ever read the doctrines of Christ and his apostles in Hebrow. 
The (piestion seemed to rouse their curiosity to the extreme, 'fhey re- 
plied, that they had heard that such a thing existed, but that they 
bad never seen the Hebrew Testament. I then inquired whether they 
desired to see it. They all replied, that they would be very happy 
should they get a copy of it. By this time my caleshe, and servant, 
with fresh horses, wx're before the door : 1 took out five copies of the 
Hebrew Testament, and presented the Rabbi with the first. He seemed 
*io get new animation at the sight 'of it, accepted it most willingly^ 
embraced and thanked me for it. I then gave a copy to the Merchant, 
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who seemed no less overjoj^ed, and was warm in his expressions of 
gratitude. Now [the difficulty was, how to distribute the remaining 
three. All hands were stretched out, and every one cried; ‘ Oh, let 
me have one also.* I was greatly embarrassed. An interesting young 
man stood near me ; several times he stretched out his hand, as if 
eagerly desiring to grasp the third copy, which 1 held in my hand, and 
as often he abruptly drew it back again. I read in his countcmince a 
strong combat in his feelings between civility and desire. To liim I 
gave the third. Ilis countenance now shone with gratification and joy, 
and all present loudly approved the act. A fourth and lifth 1 bestowed 
on two otlier of those interesting people. They all commenced read- 
ing with great avidity, and before 1 left them, gave me proofs of their 
understanding well what they rend. I told them that I hoped in a 
short time to liear of their having formed themselves into a community 
of believers in the Lord Jesus, founded on the glorious trutlis of that, 
blessed volume which I had just put iiito their liands. Amid loud ex- 
pressions of gratitude and wonder, 1 loft the hou'je of the Ka!)l)i, look 
farewell of this truly interesting little people, and ])roceeded on my 
journey. The merclinnt did not part me, however, so soon ; he 
walked with me upwards of a verst up the border of the beautiful lake, 
whose surface, with the charming surrounding scenery, was gilded with 
the rays of the evening sun. He put many questions to me respecting 
the signs of the times and the spread of the (lO^pel, and left me with 
these words; ‘ I believe that some important crisis with our pcoplctis 
at hand; what it is, I cannot now say — God will direct all.* ** 

Tlie reformed Jews conslitute the lliird class, and of ihcir 
,sfat(‘ some o|)iidoii may, he lonnc'd from llu* following (‘Xtract 
from a loiter i)y tlio Uev. Mr. Way, wliile at T3(iilin, to llui 
London Society. 

“ 'fhe character and condition of tlic remnant of Israel, resident in 
the caj)ital of Prussia, exhibits an appearance altogether dissimilar 
from that of any other place perhaj)s on tlie fice oi* the earth. 'J'lio 
rabbinical opinions and system Iiave almost disappeared, and the com- 
mercial body is composed of men of more edneation and liberality of 
sentiment than the ordinary class of trading Israelites. The origin of these 
distinctions is, doubtless, to be traced to the cliaracter and writings of 
Moses Mcndelshem, who passed his life at Perlin, and rose by dint of 
industry, and tl*e exercise of no ordinary capacity, to a degree of li- 
terary fame and personal distinction which no Jew perhaps has attained 
since the time of Abarbanel and Maimon. He is honoured his 
Jewish brethren as a Reformer, but a Christian would see more of 
Voltaire than of Luther in that part of his character. Ilis works are 
much read by the Jews in Germany; but from the extracts 1 have 
seen, he is not the man to lead them from Moses to Christ : ns he docs 
not seem to recognize the divine legation of the former, we know 
from the best authority he cannot believe in the latter. His followers 
go a step farther; they very generally acknowledge that Christ was a 
prophet, and even greater than Moses, but they suppose both to ha^ 
been competent to discover and lay down the rules of moral obligu- 
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tion, and even to exercise faith and love, and worship God acceptably 
by the force of their natural powers. They think as little of the ne- 
cessity of a new and divine principle in the soul as Nicodemus of old, 
when he first acknowledged Christ as * a teacher sent from God.’ It 
is something that they allow tlius much ; for, like the woman of Sa- 
maria, w ho was in the same case, as they also expect a Messias to 
come, they may, w'hen conviiiced of sin, say, ‘ Is not this the Christ? ’ 
The pliilosophical spirit they have imbibed from the rcSsoning and 
principles of Mendebhcm, has led the greater part of the llerlin Jews 
to reject tlic use of the Talmud ; and a considerable party has been 
formed under the denomination of ‘ Reformed Jews,’ for whose use a 
splendid synagogue has been made at the expense of one of the most 
wealthy and respectable among them. In this only parts of the law 
arc read in Hebrew ; and great part of the service, and the singing and 
preaching, is in German ; this place was formed out of three rooms laid 
together, the divisions of which seem retained for the .separation of 
the parts, 'fhis is dg^siinilar to any inode oi‘ worship which has yet 
existed among the Jews, and is a nearer approximation t.) a cathedral 
service than any otlier. objection was at first made to tliis iy- 

stitution on tin' part of government, as being neither Jew nor Cdiristian; 
hut it is suHcrtMl to eontiiuie unmolested, and the old synagogue is eom- 
paratively deserted. I have Iicard, since I left Rcriin, that attempts 
are making to extend the principles and practices of this body, and 
tWlt deputies have been sent to Paris, (Tcneva, and other places : for 
the truth of this I eanuot vouch ; but nothing is more probable, than 
that Satan, the great master of the synagogue, ‘ who say they are 
Jews, and arc not, hut do lie,’ should he ready to forward any work, 
and set up any service that may keep this jTco[)lc in legal bondage, or 
draw off their minds from the simplicity of Christ, lie will doubtless 
allow his character as a I’rophet, if by so doing lie can reduce him to 
a level with iMahomef, or even Moses, and to obviate the consequences 
of his reception as a Sacrifice, Priest, and King in Zion : but we know 
none of his devices shall priisper ; even tliis attempt will doubtless be 
over-ruled to tlie speedy breaking down of the partition wall. Many 
thinking Jews are not satisfied with this substitute for a synagogue ; en- 
tertain the highest opinion of the morality of the gospel; read it in 
secret at home, teach it to their children ; — but of its life and power 
have as yet no notion.” * 

The “ refonuiitioii of these Jews, semns to be, in plain 
terms, a change from Jutlaism to Deism, and if is a change 
whudi we cannot behold without interc'st and even hope. They 
have throw 11 aside ilie Talmud ; and w hatever may be the present 
intluence ol‘ tlieir ojiiiiions, w e trust that they wall not stop wdiere 
they arc. There is really more liope of an avowed Deist than of a 
continued Rabbinist, who is generally a Deist concealed under 
the darkness of •the Talmud. Among the reformed Jews, how- 
fci'er, curiosity is excited and inquiry is permitted: and surely, 
Christians are bound to direct this inquiry by every means in 
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their power to the New Teistameiit. It is really surprising to 
consider how little has been (hjiie until very lately towards 
furnishing the Jews with the New Testament in that language 
wJiieli is most likely to engage them to read it. Granting that 
the Jews might obtain it in the vernacular tongues of those 
countrii's in wliieh they reside — granting tliat tluur pndereneo 
for Ilehrc^V' is in some cases mere pnjudice, yet it is wort!) our 
while to consider wlietlier we ought not to giv(^ way to this pre- 
judice, and in all immati iial ])oints to nu'et them on their own 
ground. “ To the Jews Ix'came 1 a Jew/' said t!u‘ great Apostle 
of the Genllhis ; and should not we follow his e\amj)le ? TIu're 
are, says iMiller, “ thret^ grand hindramu'S of their (‘oiivt'i’Niou : 
First, the oilence taken and gi\en hy the Paj)ists among whom 
tlieyli\c hy llieir worshipping of images, the Jews being zealots 
in tlie second COilllinuiduunt ; St conrlly, l)t*eviii.se on their con- 
version t h('y must renounee all llu'ir goods'^as ill-gotten; and 
they will scarce enter in at the cloor of our chur(‘h, wluai tir>t 
tliey must climh ov(‘r so high a tliVi‘srU)[d : Lastly, they are 
del)arred from the use oftlie Nc'W Tiistanient, tht‘. nu'ans of their 
sahatiou. And thus we leave* them in a stat(^ most jntilid ami 
little ])itie (l.’'’ The l.ondon Society has not, however, l)eeji cejii- 
tent to leave tluuii in thi^J >tate. Fiidev the sanction and patrt^)n- 
age of the Bishop of St. David's and tlie lli.slio]) ol‘ Glouee^^ter, 
and with tJic active co-o|)eratioii ot‘ many of our clergy, they 
have been actively engaged in communicating instruction to 
the Jews by eveny ine'aiis in the-ir power. They have; opened 
schools, instituted lectures, smit forth inissi()nari(‘s, and circu- 
lated the lleljrew New Testament with every prospect of suc- 
cess. We have already (pioted enough irom their (-orrespond- 
ence to enable our readers to understand the following extracts 
from their last report ; and we think, thesewill show that(t() use 
their own words) “ they have continued to rec(‘ive the most en- 
couraging testimonies to the seasonubleness and utility of their 
labours/’ 

“ That of the Catholic Professor Van Ess, so justly celebrated in 
the annals of the British and Foreign Bible Society, will be duly ap- 
preciated. In bis correspondence with the (’ommittee of that Society 
in 1 S 18 , he bad remarked, ^ My church is frecpiented by many Jews, 
and numbers of them are fond of reading my New Testament.’ A 
further accpiaintance with the religious state of that people has dis- 
covered to him the importance of furnishing them with the New Tes- 
tament in their own sacred language. Accordingly, in a letter bear- 
ing date the lOth of last July, he thus writes: ‘I have still one 
request to make, and that is, thf^t your Committee would kindly supply 
me with a number of copies of the Hebrew New Testament. I to 
firequeutly applied to for them by Jews from various places. Though 
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this people are brought with great difficulty to believe, that the Mes- 
siah has already appeared, yet the reading of the New Testament 
produces thoughtfulness, and a better disposition of mind in them. I 
liavo often had an opportunity of observing this ; for, in many Jewish 
llmiilies the Hebrew New 'restament is read with tlic greatest atten- 
tion, and the passages which refer to the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, arc immediately cortiparcdJ In a letter received from him. 
by your Foreign ^)ecreta^y only a few days ago, he writes further as 
follows ; ‘ 1^0 pleased to express to tlie res’pectablc Society lor Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, my heartlelt gratitude Ibr the 
liundred copies of the Hebrew Testament, which 1 lately received 
i’rom tile Hritish and Foreign Bible Society. These Testaments are 
ra^i . '/ /'- '/f/hy those Jews who unde i*st and llebrew, and many of them 
are in tlie habit of attemling my sermons. Whenever tlio New Testa- 
ment in flebrow (German characters sliall a])])ear, I wisli to receive a 
con.-iilere.ble number of copies, for the}" will he still more eagerly read 
than tlie former, and ‘v. ill operate more eilecUially upon the Jew? at 
large. Be kind enough to send me the continuation of the Beports 
of yoin Society. How gl^iridiisly does all unite together in our ro« 
markable day towards the a[)pearance and the kingdom of our Lord, 
when tlicre will be one fold and one Slioplierd. 

“ W'itli regard to the readiness of the /V/.s/z Jews to receive Christ- 
ian instruction, the most satisfactory evidence was adduced in the last 
Beport, from the correspondence of Air. Way, Dr. Pinkerton, and Mr, 
Solomon. Tlicir testimony has since been corroborated by that of iMr, 
Moritz, a converted Jew, who has for some time past been employed by 
the Kmjierorof Russia, to travel througli his dominions for tlie purpose 
of circulating Hebrew New Testaments aud^racts amongst the Jewish 
people. In a letter addressed to your Foreign Secretary in June last, 
iMr. Aloritz gives some interesting details of a tour which he made 
tlirougli Poland the jireccding autumn, in the service of his Imperial 
Alajesty. Hesides instances of a more private kind in which New 
Testaments and tracts were received by individuals with much thank- 
fulness, the Jews frequently came to him in a body, or solicited his 
attendance at tlieir synagogues and places of learned resort, inviting 
discussion on the principal questions at issue between Christians and 
themselves. On one occasion, after reasoning with them in his lodging 
for a considerable time, and distributing amongst them Testaments 
and tracts, Air. Aloritz had the pleasure to ‘ sec them stand in 
groups ill the street reading the Nevv Testament to each otlier.’ 
(P. 51.) 

‘‘ At Alinsk, where there arc at least 12,000 Jews, Air. Aloritz was 
visited by nearly all the Jewisli schoolmasters, and by several thousands 
of Jews with whom he had more or less conversation about the only 
truth. At their request, he ])reached to about 400 of them, among 
whom were the FIders of the Synagogue. ‘ I was much pleased,’ Air, 
Aloritz adds, ‘ witji the serious attention they paid to the word, and 
the perfect silence they observed during my speech, which lasted nearly 
two hours.’ ” (P. . 

Much disappointment was expressed in different places by Jews, 
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mrhose npplication for copies Mr. Moritz was unable to supply, from liia 
stock being exhausted. And on one occasion, after having asked with 
much dissatisfaction, * For what purpose he liad come to Mittau, if he 
could give them no books ? * some even offered to contribute some- 
what to the printing of them, if he would let them be printed at 
Mittau, that they might get them.” (P. 56.) 

The foHowing; passage is quoted by llie coimuitteo from a 
Berlin newspaper forwarded to them by the Right lion. (1. N. 
Bose, his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary at the court of Berlin, 
and an active friend and Vice-Pr(‘sident of the Society. 

‘‘ On the 2nd ol‘ Jan. the baptism of a converted Jew took place in 
the Dome Church of this city. Ills name is Frederick Francis 
Seclnian. lie was a free chasseur in tlie campaigns of 181 J and ISM, 
in which ho was wounded, and rec(‘ived the lionourable distinction ot 
the Iron ('ross. llis Majest}*, tlie King of P^Lls^»ia, was represented as 
his God-father by one of lii>. Adjutant Generals, and his Royal Iligli- 
ncss the Crown Prince and several others of distinction, were pleased 

to attend in person.” “ Vour (h)mnhttc^e feel persuaded that you 

will receive, with lively satisfaction, the intelligence oi' the favourable 
disposition manifested by the JVussiau iAIonarch towards the Jewish 
nation; especially when viewed in conjunction with the indications 
aflprdcd by other Kuropeau Sovereigns, of a rising desire to render 
justice to this long injured and neglected people. Of the w'arm in- 
terest manifested by the Emperor Alexander in their behalf, and of 
llis liberal encouragement of all proper elforts for their conversion, so 
many proofs have been i*'lduced on former occasions, that nothing 
need he added at present by way of eonfirniation. Keferenee was 
made also, in the last report of your Committee, to tlie Edict of the 
King of the Netherlands enjoining the eilncatioii of Ids Jewish sub- 
jects. It apjiears from public accounts that the Emperor of Austria 
likewise has lecently issued a declaration, extending, to the higlicr 
classes of Jews in his dominions, a participation in the advanfage of 
the public seminaries, and expressive of his Majesty’s desire to sec 
them rise to a level with the rest of his people in respect of moral and 
intellectual improvement. It is generally known that, in the persecu- 
tions which lately broke out against them in some parts of the conti- 
nent, they have uniformly experienced protection from the govern- 
ments of the countries in which those outrages took place.” (P, 5.9.) 

We (Viinnot help adding a liricf notice from the appendix re- 
lating to the Jews wlio have settled in the government of ( Jier- 
son under the protection of tlie Emperor of Russia. We abridge 
a letter from the Rev. Mr. Solomon, a converted Jew, and a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 

** From Eeatherinaslow, I directed ray steps towards the Jewish co- 
lonies in the government of Qherson, where I witnessed a scene as 
pleasing and interesting as it is altogether new in the annals of modern 
history. — I think it must be interesting to the friends of Israel to hear 
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that there is a respectable body of Jews, consisting of no less than 
4000 souls, who have newly left their trades in Poland, and have re- 
turned to their pristine, patriarchal simplicity of life — who cultivate 
the ground, which the noble Alexander has granted them, with their 
own hands— who follow their flocks and their herds into the fields, and 
separate from the world, they subsist on the Steps entirely on their 
manual labour, and eat their bread with the sweat of tlieir face — 
wliether this might be the beginning of a preparation for flicir return 
to their own land, I am not authorised to judge, but I could not help 
being struck with the idea that they might even in those Steps be infi- 
nitely happier than their forefathers in Jerusalem itself, if they would 
but know llini whom their fathers saw only through types and figures 
— I hesitated not to declare this my opinion to tlicm, and when they 
said they would rather be in Jerusalem than on the Steps, 1 told tlieni 
that they miglit have here more than a Jerusalem, a l^u•adise itself, if 
they would with one heart and one mind return to him whom their 
fathers unjustly pierced, but who was, notwithstanding, the bright 
glory that adorned the second temple at Jerusalem. — Whichever co- 
lony I entered, I had no soonyc^ alighted from my hritchky than I saw 
almost all the inhabitants around me, and the Rabbi himself on my 
side — Dibles, Testaments, and tracts were brought in, wo read them 
together, we pointed out passages to one another, and the conversation 
WUb every where carried on witli mutual candour and ainiiy, and some- 
tiines for three or four hours together — in some places the Rabbi himself 
proposed we should meet iii the evening, or on the next day again, and 
in the mean time they read the Testament in their houses.^' 

We shall here close our extracts, on which we have no space, 
and we trust, no need to conmieiiR Wv. cannot, however, en- 
tirely close this article without making some apology to Mr. 
Woed for having taken no notice of his sermon which is prefixed 
to the R(‘port ; but we are confident that he will forgive ns if 
the interest which we feel for the cause he has so ably ad- 
vocated, lias led us into an ajiparent neglect of himself, and 
prevented us from rtuidering to him that tribute of praise which 
we believe he does not seek, and certainly docs not need from 
ns. The state of the Jews, both in a religious and political vi^iw, 
is so interesting, that we cannot but rejoice in the general feel- 
ing which it has excited ; and we believe, tliat those individuals 
by whose meritorious exertions it has been created, would be the 
last to repine if they should ultimately be lost to the public 
view, in the ‘‘cloud of witnesses” which they are collecting 
around them. 
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Art. XVI.— present STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Hnikham, its ylgriniltnre^ ^c. By Edward Rig’)y, Esq. M. D. 

Third Edition. 8vo. Ilimler. London, 1818. 

Fraynififfham^ its ^Igriatlturc^ inrlt/di/ig the Econoniij of a 
small Varm. By Edward RigLy, I’lsq. M.D. 8vo. Iliuitcr. 
London, 1820. 

Report from the Select Committee appointed to inijiiire into the 
Coni Trade of the United Kingdom. Onlored Ijy tin* i louse, 
of Commons to i)() |)md(‘d, 1 Itli May, ISl.^ : and to Ixj ro 
])riiit(‘(l, 20lli l)o(*t’Uil)(;r, 1813. 

Report from the Select Committee on Petition^ relating to the Corn 
Pairs of thU Kingdom : together irith the Minutes of Cridenec 
ami an /Ippendi.v of . le(onnts\ Ordc'nd l)\ the House ol* (Com- 
mons to he prifded, 20*1 li .Inly, 1814. 

Report from the Selet t ( dmmitteeon Petitinin complaining (f. Igri^ 
(iiltiiral Distress'^ &(\ Ordered hy dlie House orCuunnous 
to l)e printed, (Slh July, l«2(). 

TflEllK can he no (juestion, in a political sense, so \itnlly im- 
portant to the country, as that which involves the causes .nul 
efl(.‘cts of tin; dislress(‘s of which a^^viculturisls c(mipiain, Eoi 
the affairs of a p:ov<‘nuuent <;'<) heavdy il the vev(‘nue is colleided 
willi difliculty— revenue is hurdensoiiu' in |)ro|>()rhi)ji as lava- 
tion presses iqxm production — and production is iiol onlv iii- 
ciTased, hut the arts of coinmeriu* are in a sueca'ssfiil train, 
when llie price of sulisisteiux- is .^uHiciently hr>\ to ciiahh* the 
manufacturer and tlu' nierchanl to (‘out end witii foreie^n traders. 
The author <jf the two tracts, whicli stand at the head of onr 
artieJe, appears to possess an activitv of mind for iise!id re- 
search, which his professional calls (that niiu'hl \vi‘ary a man oi 
evni more than ordinary powers of application) leave not heen 
aljle to ahsorh. Duriiuj; tlie harvest ol* iSlfi, Dr. Ri;.;'h\ paid a 
first visit to Mr, Coke. Shortly hidon* lliat [)eriod a society 
liad heeiiestahlislied at Norwich for philosophical disciissioai, of 
which Dr. R. was elected llie president. On liis return from llolk- 
ham, he colleeled notices ol’ what lu.' saw there, and di<icsted 
them into a jiaper wliicli was read at the Philosophical Sot iety. 
At a suhseqiient period, during; the slje(;p-sheaiing, he n'pi.'ated 
his visit to Mr. Coke, wlieii lu* again saw miicli to attract liis 
obser^^ation, and much to admire, lu the mean while a jjampli- 
let was pulilished, in which Mr. Coke’s agricultural a^ well as 
his political opinions were combated, and I)i*. Rigby jiublished 
his paper to vindicate his friend. 

Dr. Rigby princi]jally deals in facts, and he details them in a 
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plain, perspicuous manner, such as the subject, as well as the 
class to which his observations are addressed, requires. He 
grounds himself upon an important statement of facts, which 
it will be an act of justice to exhibit to our readers. 

“ My first impression was that of surprise and admiration at the 
cxabcrance of the crops, at the seeming richness of the soil, and at its 
unexampled freedom from weeds. The first crops whicli aftracted our 
notice were some extensive ones, both of wheat and barley. T had 
never beibre seen such. Mr. Coke estimated the wheat from ten to 
twelve coombs per acre, and said nearly twenty coombs per acre, of 
barley, had grown upon it, which is at least double the average crop in 
the county of Norfolk, and nearly treble tliat of many counties in tlic 
kingdom; and yet so sterile was this part of the estate considered, 
when he came into possession of it, that a large tract of it had been lett, 
tithe free, on a long lease, at three shillings per acre; anil Mr. Coke 
ofi(‘red another lease^ of twenty-one years, at five shillings per acre, but 
the tenant had not courage to lake it, and Mr. Coke procured him a 
farm under another landlord. At tlial time wheat was not cultivated 
in this district; in the wlfole tract between Holkhamand T.ynn, notan 
ear was to Im seen, nor was it l)clieved that one would grow. The sys- 
tem of farming was wretched, and tlic produce of the soil of little va- 
lue. What a change has been elfccted by capital, skill, and industry!^* 
(Holkham, j). ‘i, o.) 

Alter rccouuling souu ])avticu1ars of Mr. Bloiufudd's disco- 
s’cry ul‘ “ inot'ulaliivj; land/’ the Dr. proccials to relate and to 
denuuistratt' the priiicipU'> of tlu; (the drill) sx.steiu of 

ai;ricult ure as pnicli.Ncd bv Air. Coke, that genllcniairs addi- 
tion^ to t.lu* pioccss as previously praetis( d elsewlu're, together 
with utiu'r interesting notices rcLnmg to the tran>actions on 
l!ie Holkham estate-. We shall cite some of the passages rela- 
ting to these particulars. 

“ When Atr. Coke came to his estate at Holkham, the rental was 
two tluHisjind, two hundred pounds, — this was forty two }ears ago, 
The produce of his woods and plantations eauounts now to a larger 
sum ; for he has had the spirit and judgment to plant fifteen hundred 
acres: the greater part of which have become magnificent woods, 
which liave not only, by tlieir picturesijiie beauty, unspeakably im- 
proved the landscape; b}" their protection in checking the cold rude 
%vinds, so prevalent on this coast, materially softened the temperature ; 
and, by the amuial lull of their leaves, even contributed something to 
the fertilization of the soil, — but, at this time, the annual fall of timber, 
poles, and underwood, from them, averages about two thousand seven 

* It h.'iii been doubted wlietlier so larpi* a erop of barley could have been pro- 
duced upon such land ; but the fart is -iveli ascertained ; a statute acre of it was 
accurately measured, •when the barley was cut aud in a state to be carried ; there 
were four wa;r^on loads and a half of it. li was taken to the barn and immedi- 
ately threshed a machine, and the produce was nineteen coombs two bushels, of 
merchant’s barley, and one bushel of light barley. 
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hundred pounds. The timber and poles arc applicable to most build- 
ing purposes ; some of them are used in the buildings, which he is con- 
stantly carrying on, upon an extensive scale; his houses, cottages, 
barns, stables, and other farming buildings being all in a superior stile 
of architecture ; and the remainder is sold in the neighbourhood.” 
(Holkharn, p. 25, 26.) 

‘‘ Mr. Coke’s system of letting his estates is not less excellent than 
his farming system; a long lease and a moderate rent cannot fail to 
be highly advantageous both to landlord and tenant ; to the occupier it 
affords every encouragement to invest capital, and every motive for 
the skilful cultivation of his farm ; and to the landlord, eventual per- 
manent profit in the improved value of his estate. The following have 
been. the important results: Mr. Coke’s tenants are enriched, and his 
property has increased in value to an almost incredible degree, lie 
gives twenty-one years’ leases, and he has already seen the termination 
ofsuch leases on most of his farms; and, though he continues the same 
encouraging system of long lease and moderate rent, his present rela- 
tively moderate rents, relatively as to the improved state of his farms, 
have admitted the total increase of his Norfolk rents to amount to the 
enormous sum of twenty thousand pounds ; kn increase in the value of 
landed property, a creation of wealth, probably, unexampled, except 
in the vicinity of large towns, or in populous manufacturing districts.” 
(Holkharn, p.28.) 

On the renewal of many of his leases, he lias given the tenants the 
bonus of a capital house : these afford not only every possible accom- 
modation to his tenants’ families, but are striking ornaments to the 
countr)^ He has, however, been censured for this, and I own, 1 for- 
merly thought it extraordinary that he should build gentlemen’s houses 
for farmers ; but I think otherwise now’: tlicy arc additional proofs of 
his genuine liberality to bis tenants. 

“ Most of these w ere built at the termination of his long Icfiscs, the 
renewal of which, at such an enormous increase of total rent, supplied 
him with the most ample means of doing it. At the end of a twenty- 
one years’ lease, if a tenant have so improved a farm, as to admit such 
aiV increase of rent, it is probable he must have enriched himself, 
and the very circumstance of his acquired wealth advancing him in the 
scale of society, and admitting a superior domestic establishment, the 
genrerosity of his landlord could not, surely, be applied in a way more 
gratifying to him. 

But, independant of this circumstance, which may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as too personal to an individual tenant, and as possibly, not 
likely to be equally applicable to every succeeding one, the very im- 
provement the land has undergone, its increased value as an estate, and 
the different and extended system on which it is cultivated, all claim 
and require a superior house, and larger, and more numerous appended 
farming buildings.” (Holkharn, p. 29, SO.) 

I have had another opportunity of visiting Holkharn; I have again 
been gratified in seeing one of the first places in the kingdom, whose 
scenery, combining the different picturesque beauties of rich, va- 
ried, and highly decorated ground, of magnificent wood, expanded 
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water, and extended prospect, including occasional views of the sed, 
cannot but delight every lover of nature, and more than meet the high 
raised expectations of the admiring stranger. But it has a character 
even surpassing the highest natural beauty ; it has a moral character, 
which leaves a more lasting and a more satisfactory impression on the 
benevolent mind, than woods and waters, green fields, and the most 
biglily decorated grounds. It exhibits man under his byst features;, 
and in liis happiest state ; it is the field of human industiy, and it shews 
its rich reward; — talent and invention, — science and experiment, — the 
principles of mechanics, — the discoveries of chemistry, and the inves-i 
tigations of natural history, are all here ^applied to the promotion of the 
first and most important of human arts. The labours of agriculture 
arc facilitated, its processes are improved, its valuable products greatly 
increased, and its various benefits widely extended. Society at large,— 
the pn^prietor ofthesoil, — the farmer who occupies and cultivates it, and 
the labourer and artisan who work upon it, all share in these benefits, — 
all partake of the grait good which bounteous nature, from the bosom 
of the earth, returns to the skill and industry of man. 

‘‘ It is gratiiying to copJ;eiwplatc the general good thus created and 
thus disseminated, and the gratification rises in the contemplation of , 
the mass of human evil averted, as well as the positive good commu- 
nicated, in the ameliorated condition of a class of society, in too many 
instances, sidfcring under privation, and exposed to moral degradation. 
1 iifii, indeed, unable to express the high moral satisfaction I expe- 
rienced in witnessing the enviable state of the laboring classos in Mr. 
Coke’s parish. On the day before the late slioep-sbearing, July ] SIS, 

I bad again the pleasure and advantage accompanying Mr. Coke 
over bis farms, where I again met much, very much, to excite botli 
.surprise and admiration : but if any where tliese feelings predominated, 
if any where tliey were [)cculiarly grateful, it was in visiting the woU- 
built cottages of the various laborers employed on his farms. I wgjs 
at once struck by tlicir inside neatness, and their being well furnished, 
for f observed, in almost all of then), articles not very common in a 
poor nian^s cottage, but of which, when al)Ie to procure them, the poor 
man is very laudably proud. It was their dinner liour,— I saw their tables 
neatly spread and not sparingly covered ; 1 saw their gardens, conve- 
niently and liberally annexed to each cottage, every inch well cylti- 
tivated, and well stored with valuable esculents for their own tables, and 
even their pigs’ troughs. 

********* 

“It was Sunday, — I saw them in their best apparc),~*clcan, healthy, 
and cheerful. I saw them also at cliurch, forming, with their faraineai 
around them, in numbers, no inconsiderable part of the congregation, 
and in. their appearance and demeanor, even in Hoikhatn church, a re** 
spcctable part of it.” (Ilolkliam, p. 32 — 3t.) 

Wc shall not fpllbw the author through his relation of the 
proceedings at the sheep-shearing. • They have been during tha 
course of forty-three years, the period of their duration, the 
scene of so much liberality, science, and public spirit, as te 

VOL. XVI. NO. xxxii. 2 c 
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stand in no need of eulogy or description. To Mr. Coke’s per- 
sonal exertions the following just tribute is paid : 

“ He is every where, and with every one ; — he points out the objects 
most woithy of notice, — the processes and experiments which arc most 
instructive, — the implements, — the buildings, — the animals, — the ma- 
nures,— the crops most likely to interest the enquiring stranger, or 
even to gratify the curiosity of the common observer. — lie solicits 
enquiry from every one who appears interested in agriculture, and most 
readily and indiscriminately answers all questions connected with the 
subject.” (Holkham, p. SI-.) 

Wc have next an a])le defence of large farms. Dr. Rigby 
>she\vs the advance of a skilful, and it may not be too much to 
call it an intellectual cultivation of land to be the necessary 
consequence of general improvement and increasing opuhnua*, 
and he shews, philosophically and satisfactorily, that the 
benefils of the mon* ample scale of husbandry, more than com- 
pensate those partial olqections whicli have be('n opposed 
to it;— that these results proceed from the application of 
ca))ital and scientific power to an ohject upon which mere 
iahour and traditionary knowledge were before (‘in))l()yf‘.d. 
Among the decided elfects of the new system, tlie following 
are recited : 

Ihc parishes of Holkham and Warham have greatly increased in 
population, and the moral condition of the poor has been much im- 
proved since the new system of agriculture has been ado[)tecb llolk- 
Jiarn has, in tlic last forty years, tripled .its numbers, having increased 
from two to six hundred, and Warham has increased from two to more 
than three hundred, within less than that period ; and, if it be true, 
that population follows subsistence, and subsistence grows out of labor, 
wc must look for these in some increased sources of labor ; and whertN 
in these parishes, can they be found, but in the greatly-changed system 
of agriculture? 

1 he increase of population in Ilolkliam, is, however, not to be 
wliolly attributed to tlic new system of husbandry, but in part to Mr. 
Coke’s very large domestic establishment, which, at this time, numbers 
above sixty individuals. But making an ample deduction from this 
source, there will remain a large number to be placed to the account 
of improved agriculture ; and which still exceeds the increased number 
in Warham, because the new system has not been so long adopted in 
the latter parish, as in Holkham. 

These parishes are situated near the sea, and in the vicinity of 
the small port of Wells 5 and not many years ago the site on wdiich 
Mr. Coke’s stables, Sic. now stand, was occupied by a few mean strag- 
gling cottages, inhabited by miserable beings, who, unable to obtain a 
maintenance from the inadequate produce of the agricultural labor of 
the neighbourhood, derived a. not less precarious subsistence from 
smuggling, and the predatory habits connected with it ; little calcu- 
lated to produce sobriety, industry, and the poor man’s best virtue. 
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economy. It was nearly the same with the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Warham. 

“ The present inhabitants of both parishes are, happily, of a different 
character. The regular supply of subsistence derived from some un- 
fluctuating source of labor, more than any other circumstance, recon- 
ciles a poor man to his situation, and begets in him permanent and 
regular habits of industry ; and like all other classes, he,derives from 
occupation, that greatest blessing in human society, the hest security 
against idle and vicious habits. The present S 3 ^stem of agriculture in 
these parishes, amply supplies both these, and the moral influence on 
tlic poor, not less than their increased numbers, is obvious. 

1 would observe as no unpleasing proof of this, that, in neither of 
these parishes, is to be seen a poor man’s prison, strangely nick-named 
a workhouse, for the reception of the idle. One was built twenty-five 
years ago, at Warham, which included also the parishes of Molkhara 
and Wighton, and it was generally full. A few years ago, Mr. Coke 
was no less surpri5ec?lhan gratified, by a representation from his tenants 
themselves, that they thought it might he dispensed with, there was 
so much employment foi^thiS poor. It was, accordingly, taken do#n, 
and the rates are, now, actually lower. They find the necessary paro- 
chial relief can be supplied to a poor man, witliout interrupting the 
little domestic comfort lie has been accustomed to, witliout violating 
his most honourable feeling, that of a wish, independently, to lay out 
lift little earnings, or his still less allowance.*’ (Holkhani, p. 97 — 99.) 

Tlui condition of tluj ‘agricultural iul crest since the publica- 
tion of the first edition of* “ FIolkiia^i,’^ has been continually 
fluctuating, notwithstanding the provisions ol‘tlie e.oni bill. At 
length, its state has sunk (if price boa criterion) nearly as low as 
in ISHi. These facts, comiected witli Dr. Rigby’s views of the 
jninciples of political economy, and the state of the country 
geiicnilly, have induced the publication of “ Fji A m i n c iia 
whieli is a detailed account of the improvements made upon a 
comparatively small estate, purchased, planted, and cultivated by 
tlu‘ aiitlior, and is designed to provti tlie practical application 
of the new systean of liusbandry to such farms as well as to 
jarger establishments, and to complete tlie demouslratioii which 
Ids Holkii AM ’’began. Dr. Rigby assumes the well ascertained 
fact, that the agriculture of Kiiglaiid does admit of considerable 
improvement,” and that the land is capable ofproducing much 
more than it has hitherto done.” Upon this proposition he 
grounds his argument, that to increase production is the safest and 
most practicable remedy for the existing distress.* The design 
of the work is good, the execution simple and perspicuous. 

* The first difiicuhy which occurs to tfje Doctor is the want of capital. It 
should not, however, be forgotten, that decreased prices, followed as they must be 
by decrease of rent, tithe, ahd all other articles, will admit a proportionate re- 
duction of capital, and facilitate rather than impede business. 

2 C 2 
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The Doctor would however have rendered his task more com- 
plete, iind Ills book more valuable, could he have shewn the 
results by an actual account of the comparative gains under the 
new mode. Nothing seems to us so much waniing to agiicul- 
tural treatises, in general, as that accuracy which reduces com- 
putations to the actual test of figures. As it is. Dr. R. has 
rendered an important service at a moment when every eiibrt is 
making to shew the inevitable necessity of substituting an arti- 
ficial and temporary expedient for the sounder princi[)les of 
political economy, vvliich he has dared to promulgate. 

We turn IVoiii this branch of the subjec.t to the views deve- 
lopcil ill the reports olthe Committees of the House ofConimoiis. 
It is now* decided, that tlie measures founded on the second of 
these reports are inadeipaile to the pmposes lh(?y ^Yere hy their 
projectors intended to ellee.t. The nation at largo, and tlu‘ agri- 
cultural body itsijlf, is di\ided in opinion, as to the adoption, 
extent, and a])plication ofn strictiveprovisions. We slialiattfaupt 
bllax before our n'iid(‘rs the history bl‘tfie rise and progress of 
th(M[U(>.Uou — lhi‘ dillicultii'S attending it; and the laets and 
arguments which hel(>ng to its elneidation. We divide our dis- 
sertation into three periods. The first embraces tlie eireuui- 
stiUiCcN cijnnected witli the fpiestion u\> to the passing of (?'ie 
late corn bill; the second comprehends the pluaiomena u[> to 
the jmsent moment; and the third is directed to the pro- 
posed aiteration in the lyws. Ry this onler we shall exliibit to 
^iew the wlujle of tin* suhji'ct. 

The ilnctuation in the piice of corn, Ibllowed hy thi* rajiid 
depre,>sion which took ])iace subseipnmtly to the harvest of 
iHlIj, Mccasioned a sensation so jiovverful as to alleet tlie Avhole 
empire. The agri(ailliiral interest felt the first undidalion of 
the coming sho(jk, whiJe the relief vvhicli the Tnaimfai-turing 
classes, then almost for the first lime during a long seric^s of 
years, enjoyed from the great conijiarative ch(‘apness of the 
most costly article of their consumption, expamh'd into Ihe 
sanguine exj>ectation of future heueiits to be derived to com- 
merce from such a rate.* of subsisteiic(\ Then it was that the 
difficulty of balancing the interests of the agricultural class 
with those of the nation at large, whicJi was necessary to be 
encountered at the return of peace, liegaii to be considered 
by political economists, and it appeared to present by far the 
nicest [iroblem in domestic affairs. 

Among tli6) earliest consecfuences of* these phenomena was 
the agitation of the question in parliament; committee was 
appointed-— a report was framed and ])resented to the House of 
Commons in May, 1813,— and on the second of M ay, 1814, Sir 
H. Parnell, preparatory to the grand discussion, moved certain 
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resolutions consequent on tliis report, which went to establish 
a new luid a hif^her rate at which tlie injj)ortatioii of foreign 
grain should be admitted. The olqects of tlie resolutioi'<s were 
stattjd to be — first, to commaiid a certain and adequat(^ 
from our own growtli — and secondly, <o ensure such supi)ly at 
a reduced price to iho c(mii>nni()Y^ by holding out great cir encou- 
ragement to the grow('r. To elfeet tlu‘se pur])()S(‘.s,*t]u' n'|)ort 
recommended the ])<;i*mission of exportation till wiu at arrived 
at {)i)s."2d. per (piartcn*; and tlu! ])rohilMtion of iinj)ortati(<n niilil 
it reached lOav. 2d. wlien it was to be bronglit in nnder a 
duty ol'24s\3d. The |)roposal was monstrous; for tn- eom- 
initiee assumed — first, that the existing rental of land^ Utiles, 
labour and all charges were at a natural h'vel, or at leevt at Ji 
rate not to Ix' much reduced; S(‘coi>dly, that the gT('Wth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland was(\qiial to tlieir co'^.-ipup- 
tion; and lliirdly, {hat provi(l(*d <h(.‘ home growth could he (W- 
teiided by the propos(‘(l ri striclioiis, tru' siirphis could I »' pro- 
fitably I'xported. 'hie •bistory of (‘rror is in this instance par- 
ticnlarly important, because the gnsitest exc'rtions ha\( lieen 
and are still listed to persuade the laiuh'd interest that a recuv- 
renc(‘ to nu'asures souK'w liat similar in principle to the rejc'cted 
])r 0 |)ositions of 1S14, is the only eHirncmt remedy fbr the 
dislri'ss un(l(‘r w'hich agriculture is said to labour. 

The committee of IS 13 proceeded, it should s(‘(nn, iqx n the 
expt'iieJice of isolated fiu ts, with Imt Jittle n'garrl to ranses. 

Tliey liad found tirat from 1701 uj) to 17()4, w’hilo a bounty w^as 
given on expi)rt, llie country did actually export to a luige and 
increasing amount, that tlie price was low, and tliat fro’u 176*4 
to IS13, when, fortlu; laws allowing a bounty a contraiv Ntem 
was substituted, llu' importation had bium so considmable as to 
prove that we depended for a portion of our suhsistenc'* upon 
a fonngn supply. Ibit the eommiitee eonfiiiLd their inquiries to, 
and were content to rest tlunr easiMipon, the sup])ositilimis ellects 
of the laws relating to corn : they took no note of tlu^ in lease 
of population — of tlu; cluingt^ in the food of the lowin' i nisses 
and of s()(*iety in general, as it eoucerned tlie consumption of 
corn — of the substitution of meehanieal for animal pow-. r — of 
the progress of agriculture — nor of the consecpienees of peace. 
They paid little or no attention to almost the only circumstances 
that were important to the investigation. 

‘‘ About the middle of the last century,^’ said Mr. Malthus, in 
a pamphlet published soon alter the report was presented, “ we 
were genuinely an agricultural nation.” The production cd'such 
a country woul(t naturally be beyond its own consunqition. 
This single fact accounts therefore for the supply being, up to 
that point of time, greater than the demand. It is however re- 
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markable, that under such circumstances the population seems to 
have decreased rather than increased, for about the year 1700 
Daveiiaiit estimated the numbers at 5,500,000, and in 1750 Jira- 
kenbridge computed them at only 6,340,000. About this date 
commerce began to flourish ; a demand for labour and the low 
price of corn would give a stimulus to an increase of the people, 
while capitij Would as naturally flow from agriculture towards 
the then more profitable employments of manufacture and trade. 
The advance of population was in point of fact greater from 
1760 to 1780 than during the next twenty years. It is also 
probable that soon after the demand for labour began, a change 
from worse to better food in the diet of the poor took place. 
These circumstances all account for the elevation of price and the 
apparent scarcity which followed the panic of 1706, when ex- 
portation was first forbidden, without calling in the aid of the 
alteration in the huvs. The average |)rice of ‘wheat from I75t) 
to 1764 was 30 a'. 7^/. ; from 1764 to 1700, 43.v.2^/. It rcinaiiied 
nearly the same till 1704: the importatiOi>; calculated in periods 
of five years, growing gradually greater. In the next five 
(namely, to 1790,) the average price of wheat advanced from 
47a. 2(L to 63a. 56 ?.; in 1800 it was 113a. 6^A ; in 1801, 134a. 4t/. 
Betw’ecn 1765 and 1789 the importations were, with iHdation to 
those from 1789 to 1801, nearly as one to se*vcn. Here then 
was an abundantly increasing demand, and a rise in the value 
of near 300 per cent. ; encouragements far beyond any that the 
warmest friends of agriculture could have presumed in his most 
sanguine anticij)ations to have hoped. Tliat the facts ar(‘ to be 
accounted for by the increase of the population, which had 
more than doubled ilscdf in fifty years — by the i)olicy of Mr. 
PitVs administration, which was highly favourable to com- 
merce and manufactures — and finally, by the change which fhe 
wealth flowing in from these sources had caused in the food of 
the poor, from grain and other aliment of inferior kinds to line 
wheaten Hour, and a more extensiva*. ilcmand for meat, the pro- 
duct ‘of pastures, will hardly be di.sputed. In omitting to as- 
certain the elfects of the progress of society and manners, and 
in drawing their data simply from the provisions of the laws 
with respect to corn, the committee took a coiitractory and 
inadequate view of the subject. 

The years 1800 and 1801 were years of very large importa- 
tion. ‘Upwards of two millions of quarters of grain of all 
sorts, (the greater moiety being of wheat,) were brought in. 

The mean average price of ten years, preceding 1801, was 
nearly 63a. (i\d , ; that of a similar period, ending 1811, was 78a. 
\\d. The interval from 180f to 1811 was the most eventful 
that England has ever known. She contended with u power 
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that had at one moment succeeded in harassing and checking 
her commercial industry ; but the spirit of enterprize was un- 
abated, and as the impediments to trade were multiplied, the 
profits of tillage drew towards agriculture a more considerable 
portion of talent and capital. Accordingly we find that the 
demand for land became excessive, inclosures increased rapidly, 
and especially in the latter years of the series.* Stijl popula- 
tion ativancecl ; and, as the impediments to importation were 
every year tiugmented, the foreign growth introduced was less, 
and ])robably demand and supply kept very nearly on an 
equality. The opulence of the farmer enabled him to hold his 
stock ; and the paper system enabhid tlie factor and the mer- 
chant to apportion tlie delivery so nicely to the exltmt of tlm 
market, that they retained as it were the balance ill their OWn 
disposal. Thus the same causes eontinued their operation- 
increasing population and increasing luxury, with the additional 
fact of a greater difficulty in olilaining foreign snpplic's. It is 
moreover obvious, from tlie niturns to parliament, tliat hatl 
England grown more than her own consumption, there eoiild 
have been no mart for exported corn, sinc(‘ from 1803 to 1812, 
Denmark and Norway, Russia, Swedem, Poland. Prussia, Gtr- 
nuuiy, llollaiid, and Prance, America, and our North American 
coloiiics, all sent us a portion of their siiperiluily. Agriculture 
had thus, as (he rise of tiu'. value of lands, of rents, and the tmor- 
moiiS(‘Xtent of inclosures assure us, every practieahle eiieonrage- 
meiit, and the eagc'rness of those who engaged in it suilicieiUly 
shows that they acU^d under such a belief. In all llui stages of 
our progression we may perceive tlie simple truth I’stahlished, 
that “demand pixcedes supply^’; and it is obvious that the 
laws, whatever might he tlieir spirit, had no powca* over the 
consequences which attended or which followed their eiiact- 
numt. During the first of the four epoclis which our review 
lias principally embraced, from 1700 to 1704, population was 
stationary, and the nation “ geniiinely agricultural.” Then 
there was a surplus produce. During the second, from W()4 
to 1801, commerce began to llonrish, labour to be in demand, 
population to increase rapidlv, and the food of the lower classes, 
indeed of all classes, to be of a better sort. Tliese cliangeii 


* 111 1797 the arts of inclosure were reported to the House of Commons ai 
follow, ill the reign of 

Acts. Acres. 


Queen Anne 'i 1,439 

George 1 16 17,660 

George M 226 318,778 

George III 1532. 2,804,127 

There has been no return since that we can discover, but the increase was pro- 
liably still greater to 1813. 
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made us au importing nation, aiui broiiglit corn to a higli price. 
The third division of lime, from 1802 to 1(S12, saw tlui same 
causes in progression, with the addition of new iuipcdimcnts 
to imi)ortation. In these years were laid the foundations of 
tlie subsequent approach to a liome ])roduction, nearly if not 
€]uite equal to tbe demand, amimunlhus aunis. 

It seems espee/ially inqiortant to note that at the moment 
ivlieii peace was considered as a pvoliable ('vent, soon after 
the harvest of 18113, tliere vv(‘rc strong reasons to hc'lieve 
that the siqiply did ecpial tlu; demand. The croj) of 1811 
was estimated at sonietliing more tliaii a three-quart ( r crop, 
that of 1812 at an average crop. Tin.', importation of com in 
those years amounted to no more than 509,4-1(1 quarters; and 
of Hour and meal only to 85,()T9 cvvts. ; wliile the exports of 
wlu'at and Hour were 588,414 (piartias. It sliould tlu'ii'fore 
seem that a crop, not fully ( (juaJ to tlui a\evage, was sulUcient 
for the maintenaiKie of the country.'^' IJetween 181 1 and the 
fi\ll of 1818 larger Iracls ol‘ iininckisecl land were hrokeii up 
and brought under tillage, and subsecpienlly ev('n to this point 
of time, iiiclosures then in au incipient staU*, togcither w ith the 
•vast improvements in the art itself, added still fnrthtu’ to the 
home growth, while tluj substitution of st(‘aiii engines, and 
other mecliiinieal powers for animal labour, diminish(‘(l the 
consumption of other vegetal)lc produce. Tiio full of \m was 
the consequenc(i, — the natural cons(K]uence of the stimulus of 
high ])rice, adding s(j l;^rgely to production as to create a glut. 
Uor can we admit that the landholder or the fanner was so pe- 
culiar an object for the public protection as it was the aim of 
the committee to represent. The j)rice and the rent oi* land 
haxl been raised by the circumstances we liave detailed to au 
unnatural and an insupportable i*levatiuii. It was easy to 
foresee! that the moment Euivqie sliould ret.urii to its former 
habitudes, the value and the rent of tlie‘ soil must fall. Those who 
purchased and tliose who liired at the war price, did so at tJiis 
peri|, and they set the eiiomious gaiiiuguiiist the! risk. With a fall 
III the price of the c.ommodity, the expenses of the seed, of sub- 
sistence and of labour also must fall. Covemants for rent | could 

* It rui^hi, liowevci, to hr remarked, that the iiuporlatioii of wheat in 1810 
'was l,‘j04,577 quarters, an amount nearly equal to thrice the average ijnport of 
the lwenty>eight years succeeding 1702. Whether this importation, accompanied 
as it was hy very high piire, and followed by a depression in 181 J, and a rise in 
1812, tMiabiedand encouraged the Knglisli grower to hold his stock, may still nflord 
some room for doubt as to the relation of the domestic supply to demand. 

t To the amount of the produce of a million of acres it has been computed. 

4 . Mr. Webb, one of the persons examined before (he committee of 1814, 4*1 
land agent, stated that he introduced, into the leases he had lately granted, clauses 
of icservatioii, which regulated a portion of the rent by the price of wheat. 
If wheat remained at a certain price, the tenant was to* pay one aiun^ if it Mlf 
another. 
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subsist only for the period of a l(;ase, and it lias rarely been found 
that landlords were unwilling to forego, upon reasonable grounds, 
a portion of their dues. Increased (quantity in no small degree 
compensated decreased value. The general principle that great 
and sudden gains (and such agriculture liad enjoyed) are always 
liable to great ami sudden losses, bteause competition as cer- 
tainly reduces the advantages of V('gular trade to regular [)rofits, 
lias here its just application. The iiiveshnent of money in land 
could hut he made under the conviction tliat the profit was sns- 
laim.d hy circumstances which mnsl iMid with the restoration of 
peace, and Ihendbrc aii equitalile balance was to be struck 
between I he entire profit and loss diirimg the jjeriod of a lease. 
Then*, miulil he a fi‘vv to v.lioin this reasoning miglit not apply, 
but tlie million of ociaipiers lay fully within its operation. As 
11 matter of policy it might perhaps have been wise to have 
avowed and s(it Ibrth the principle whi(‘h must finally and at 
110 very distant period establisli itself^ — that tlui price of suh- 
Kistenci? in this count i^pjiust b(‘ reduced ni^arlv to the level ofj;he 
continent — and to have suggested the necessity of modiaating 
the desc(‘ui by restricting iiuporlatiou in some more s(*nsible 
cleg ree (luring the first apprehension ol‘ the danger, lint this 
was all that paiTiameiit could liavc' done, and this was friis- 
ifateil by the CAtravagant reconunendations of the committee. 
The disciissiuil of the report in parliament terminated in the 
appointment of aiuwv committee During tlm yinir 18 lo there 
bad l)(-,‘eii an im])()rtation of nearly oOf), ()()() ((uarters of grain of 
all sorts, and during the year 1811 double this quantity arrived. 
The price e\])t'ri('nced some hut by ikj means so great a de- 
pression as might have been e\p(‘cti(L TIui diHerenctJ at the 
conmiencemeiit of 181 being only lb?, per (juarter lower than 
the pric(j of Jan. 1, 1814, 

The temper of the new report w hich w^as jm'sented to the 
House in July, 1814, was more moderate, because the iu- 
cjuiries and the knowledge of the (a)miiuttee w^ere far more 
widely extended. We ]uiv(', indetd, ri‘(‘apitulated the princi- 
ples whiidi the evidence tlmy oalh‘d (levelop(?d, and u))on which 
they founded tlieir statement and their recommendation. But 
no decision was made during this year. 

After an interval of nearly twelve months for calm consider- 
ation, the question was again brought before Parliament, early 
in the session of 181/3, and a string of resolutions were sub- 
mitted, voted, and pvissed into a law. The administration and 
the country generally, had become convinced of the necessity 
that had existed, for protecting in some degree the landed in- 
terest, and perhaps lamented thtit some measure had not been 
adopted in 1814. A meetiug^ of Ministers was held at Fife«- 
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house, with the leading country gentlemen, and was very nu- 
merously attended, when it was understood that the option of a 
graduated duty on importation, or a restriction from sale till 
corn came to a certain price, coupled, however, with an allow- 
ance of free importation at all tunes, and placing the foreign 
corn under the King’s lock till it reached such price, was of- 
fered by administration. The country gentlemen almost uiia:- 
iiimously chose the latter, and the corn-bill passed in the 
form ill which it now exists. By its provisions, foreign wheat 
is permitted to be imported at all times, and sold whenever the 
average price is above 80.9. per (juarter. The averages of the 
twelve maritime districts to be taken six weeks preceding the 
fifteenth days of February, May, August, and November, to 
afford the standard.'* Other grains arc under a pioportionate 
restriction, as well as the grouth of our North American colo- 
nies. 

It is singular tliat the true nature and effect of such regu- 
latiojis appear not to have occurred* t(\ either side of the 
house, although they were clearly ajiprchended by persons 
out of doors. It was discerned, that the only consecjutncc 
would be a ruinous fluctuation ; for in tlui first place, if the 
consumption was ascertained to be greater ihaii the homq. 
sup])ly — there must come a time wh(m the market would beV* 
opened to foreign corn. Tlui enormous prolit (more than 100 
per cent, oven at 80.9.) would induce inercliaiits, who would also 
obtain an advantage by tlfe freight outwards and inwards and 
by the export of cargoes in barter, to speculate u])on lliis pos- 
sibility ; and it was foreseen that the law^ must either be a dead 
letter, in the event of our producing enough for our consump- 
tion, or thii cause of alternately exalting and greatly depress- 
ing the price at uncintain intervals. 

The harvest of 18 15, which was perhaps about an average 
crop, bad scarcely terminated, before thejuslness of these views 
of the subject became aj)parent. Tin* importation of 1815 w as 
almost, the smallest for twenty years, amounting to no more 
than 270,462 quarters of all sorts of grain, yet prices con- 
tinued to fall ; and on the first of January, 1816, had declined 
to 53.9. a lower late than wheat had fallen to (witli the ex- 
ception of 1804,) for eighteen years, and nearly 200 per cent, 
below the price of July 1, 1812. It is, perhaps, difficult to de- 
termine the exact cause of this great depression, but it seems 
rather to have been owing to the force of opinion, than to any 
-effective circumstance attending supply ; for the same grain 

* If after the opening of the ports tly* price falls in the first six weeks below 
4he importation price, the ports are shut against the admission of any grain so 
falling for any place from the Eyder to the Bidatsoa. 
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experienced a rise , of near 50 per cent, by the first of July, 
1816, (viz. to 73 — 78s.) and by the end of that year of about 100 
per cent., the price being oii the first of January, 1817, 104^. 
\0d. Parliament was no sooner assembled in the beginning 
of the year 1816, than ])etitions for relief began to pour in from 
the agriculturists; and on the 9tji of March, Mr. Western 
formally brought the subject before the House. Thf proposi- 
tions made by this gentleman were to take off the duty ou 
malt and to repeal the warehousing clause in the existing act of 
parliament — to grant a bounty on exportation for some time — 
to advance money ou home production, and warehouse it in 
])ublic granaries — to impose duties on the importation of ar- 
ticles of foreign growtli, and to consider of some mode of alle- 
viating the pressure of tithes and poor's rate. It is now 
scarcely necessary to shew the partiality and alisurdity of these 
notions. J\evcr, perhaps, was any speech so full of mistaken 
assum[)tion or of erroneous conclusions drawn from true pre- 
misi^s, particularly upc^i diose points which have reference to 
general principles of jiulitical economy. Taxation was the 
principal cause ot Mr. W’s complaints on behalf of the agri- 
culturist. To remedy this, he proposed to take otf the tax 
ommalt: of course it must be replaced by some new impost on 
sonu‘ other commodity; thus, barley was to l)i* forced into 
greater demand and higher price. It must follow that the rise 
in barley would be a clear addition to, and would enter into 
the price of tilings, and become an evil^inslead of a good to the 
st ite. The proposal to forbid importation went to ])rohibit the 
exchange of manufactures for produce ; conseciuently, to check 
tlie advance of pop'dation, — encourage manufacturing enter- 
j)ri'/cs abroad, and lessen tin; resources of the, country. The 
bounty on export was an absolute contradiction to Ids own 
statements. England, says Mr. W. is so taxed, that she can- 
not all’ord to sell her (‘orii at liome for less than double the 
sum for which the continent can alford to send their sup- 
])lies liere. Let England then raise more taxes to enabici the 
farmer to export his dear com to some cheap country. Lastly, 
said that gentleman, lend the fanner money to enable him to 
make com dear, that he may grow more, and add to a supply 
which it is admitted is already superabundant. The principle, 
the first which Mr. Western assumed, was very soon proved by 
fact to be, if notfiilse, at least very doubtful; namely, that the 
domestic growth exceeded the domestic demand, for the ports 
were shut till November 15, 1816, and of course no foreign 
grain could confc into the market till after that time. On the 
first of July the prices had risen To 73s. Sd., and on the 27th 
of November, the lowest and the highest prices of wheat in 
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Mark Lane, were 1125. and 1285. in the face of open ports. 
Had Mr. AVestern^s propositions been carried, it is not pos- 
sible to calculate the mischief that must have arisen. So dan- 
gerous is it to legislate upon imperfect information, nowever 
strong present circumstances may seem. 

With a view to general instruction in this time of universal 
discussion,^ the Hoard of Agricuhnre had issued a list of ques- 
tions, and had invited answers Irom intelligent persons con- 
nected with the landed interest in all the counties of luig- 
land. These answer’s were printed for ]mhlication, but for some 
Teason, on their a])pearance, were immediaUdy siqipressed. The 
Look was, however, as iuiinediately reprinted and put into 
circulation. As a record of facts it was cenainly of some 
value. The corresj)ondence shewed that the distress was wide 
and desolating — that large farms wen' gi\('n up, and trac'ts of 
land, amounting in some instaric(*s to three and four thousand 
acres, were actually lying uiKuiItivated. The jirospect thus e\- 
liibited was dreary indeed. The sonn^'e o^‘ production appeared 
to be almost dammed up. The thousand rills that took tlu'ir 
mazy progress through every walk of society, (ertilizing ami 
enriching tlui beautiful estate of British imiiistry, no longer 
seemed to How. We shall not stop here' to (ducidate tiu' priiiy'- 
ciplefroni which it tippears to ns that the agricultural dislresst:.s 
were at this period to lie deduced, simaj we, shall have l)etter 
0])portunity to examine it in the course oi* our artich'. Bui 
there were adventitious Hind temponiry cinmmstances supiT- 
ndded, which it may answer the purposes of truth to explain. 
We luive seen that the trade of agrimdture had long bei'u ('ii- 
tirely domestic, and had grown with the growth of inamifat> 
ture. Peace brought new competitors against the om* and the 
other, and caution induced the merchant to suspend his opera- 
tions, while he survey ( hI the new ground and the new lorces 
in march against liim. The purc.liases of government for the 
consumption of war were stopped; stagnation was universal; 
and ar the depreciation of prices lead oci'asioned as nniviawal 
a contraction of t‘\|)enditure, the demand was lessened on every 
side. The circulation of commerce and of money was dimi- 
nished to an extent iiiqiaralleled, and parsimony, the olfspring 
of poverty, assisted further to choke all the channels of in- 
dustry ; agriculture was oppressed by the general distress, as 
well as by tlie more direct causes of her altered condition. 

Such were the facts that operated the extraordinary depres- 
sion, which was for a moment relieved by the wet harvest of 
1816, and the consequent elevation of price. This elevation 
was aided by the abundance of money in the market at the 
close of tlie year, which not only enabled the farmer to pro- 
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cure advances from country bankers to a sufficient amount to 
enable him to hold his stock, and to avail himself of a crisis, (in 
some instances with too eager a solicitude for his own benefit,) 
which create<l a dcsin) in the merchant, whose capital lay 
idle, to adventure in the only speculation that seemed to pro- 
mise advantage. Until, therefore, importation begun to be 
abundant, whi(*h was not till late in the spring o I* 1817, the 
su])j)ly was sparingly brought to hajul, and the demand w as aug- 
luenU'd. These facts are momentous, because there is nothing 
more ini])ortant in the discussion of this ([ucstion, thaulodis- 
lingiii.slt b(.‘tween the Tacts which belong to permammt princi- 
ples, and those oT which ataddeutal circumstances are the 
(;ause. 

Tiui immense importations of 1817, of corn, llour, anrl meal, 
and tlui pe-riod of tlu‘ year at which they ])rinclpally took place, 
exhibit the cleaiX'sY proof that the crop of 18 H), howcA'er it 
might have parlially failed^ was generally good; and the stocks 
in hand were pro\('(l t(,* have l)een greater at tlie cominence- 
inc'ut of the harv('<t of 1<S17, tlian at that of 1810. Tlie olfect, 
lioucvi'i*, was only (<> loner the prlcij from the averagt* of 101)^. 
b/. (that of J\dy 1, 1817,) to 8.^'. h/. that of January 1, 1818, 
Iji^jluly, 1818, it stood nearly the same, namely, at 84 a', 4^/. 
The ports had, as w'(‘ have seen, rcauaiiied open from iN'ovemher 
b), l8l(j, for exactly a year, vvinui tiny were closed till i\])ril 
lo, 1818, at which time lluy again oiiened ; but imj)ortatioii 
had nevertheh‘ss ('out ijjued for wareh()ii.'»ing. Tlie year 1818 
v\as cr()w<le(l hy a Ibreign sn|>|dy, nearly to thrice the amount 
of that t)f 1817, the ([uantity being of corn d,d4li,92() (juarters, 
of llour and meal b04,8*Jd ewts. Yet this supply corning upon 
the back of a year of a large impoitatioii, tlie joint total ex- 
ceeding the la rgi'st years ever known, even those of 1800 and 
1801. did not rediice the price while it was in progress. And let 
it not be imagiuetl tlial the importer lield his stock; the very 
contrary is the i'act, for on the first of March, 1810, therp re- 
mained in warehouse under the king’s lock, no more than the 
insignilicant amount of 1);>7 quarters. The average price On 
January 1, 1810, was still 78.?. 1(W. The inference is an un- 
fortunate one for the English tanner, since it is scarcely to be 
<loul)ted, that in many instances the foreign grow th was per- 
mitted to usurp the market, by the pertinacity w^ith which 
thehome grower held back his stock ; till in the end he became 
the victim of his own cupidity. But as these efl'ects were 
more apparent, tlie agricultural interest grew more sensible of 
their condition. They saw that they could trade upon no set- 
tled principle ; that the rise of to-day w^as the cause of the de- 
pression to-morrow > and that such fluctuation could but be 
ruinous to tlieinselves as injurious to the public* 
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For a considerable period previous to the date at which we arc 
arrived, a gentleman of a most active mind had undertaken, 
through the vehicle of a public print, (the Farmer's Journal,) 
to originate a system of co-operation among the entire body 
of the landed interest. He endeavoured, tlirough a series of 
long and successive articles, to convince the agriculturists that 
they owed it to themselves to associate and to petition for 
protection, or in other words, for such new legislative ])rovi- 
■sions as should raise and keep the price of corn at a. rate not lower 
than 80.V., the sum at which importation is allowed. He also la- 
boured to establish that tlie community would be partakers in 
the beiietit by ///c the farmer would be able to af- 

ford to the manufacturer. We shall not yt't inquire into the 
validity of his arguments or exju'dionts. It is sulHcient for our 
present purpose to state, tliat i\lr. VV(‘bb Uall's e\(‘rtions, aided 
by the phenomena of tlie limes, wvw not witliout tlu'ir elfect 
in exciting the altention of his brethren. County agricultural 
associations began lo be organized updn his systo]n for these 
purposes, and the House of Commons was assailed by peti- 
tions. But ministers decidedly opposed the agitation of the, 
question. 

Long before the close of the harvest of 1819 it was appaij nt 
that corn must undergo a still further and indefinite deprcjssion. 
The partial recurrence of the difiicullies of 1816 and 1817 af- 
forded the strongest eoFfirmation of the objections which have 
been taken to the provisions of the corn bill, for it shevved that 
the permaiient causes of national sulfering still existed. The 
short intervening gleam of comparative prosperity arose from 
the necessity of replacing the stocks, which, during the stag- 
nation, had been reduced, and from the revival of domestic con- 
sumption. The large importation of the foreign growth was 
paid lor in manufactures and merchandi/e, (in gold or silver 
it is well known it could not be paid for) conseqiumtly, the 
trade of the country was increased by an addition of ten mil- 
lions — the amount of almost ono-fourtli ol‘ the entire export of 
maiiufiictures ; and internal consum])tion w^as thus also stimu- 
lated and augmented by the briskness of trade. Nor is the de- 
pression which has subsequently followed less demonstrative ol 
the evils of the bill. The English grower seems again to have 
been particularly the dupe of these fluctuations ; for, independ- 
ently of the foreign corn warehoused, the following facts will 
shew that the quantity of English growth on hand was greater 
than at former periods. There can be no cy^estion that the 
harvest of 1818 exceeded immensely in substantial food that 
of 1817, yet the English wheat sent by sea to the London 
market between October 1, 1817, and July 1, 1818, exceededhy 
more than a third the quantity sent during the corresponding 
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period of 1818-1819; and although this particular instance 
bears but a small proportion to the operations of the whole king- 
dom, yet it is fair to suppose that the same reservation of stock 
would be demonstrated by the transactions of other markets, 
wTre the facts ascertained. Thus the English grower held his 
stock for a depressed market, while the importer possessed 
.himself of the mart during the high prices. Nor d^es the price 
itself lead to less important inferences. On the 1st of July, 
181fj, tlie average was 4s. lid. higher than that of July 1, 1819. 
On July I, 1817, it was 4G.v. 4d. (more than GO percent.) higher.. 
On July 1, 1818, it was 155. 7d. above that of 1819. Computing, 
th(;rc;f'ore, the contraction of their expenditure by tlnj contrac- 
tion of their means, it is clearly to be apprehended that the 
disbursements of the agricultural interest must be less than 
even during the vear of our greatest commercial calamity. 
Considering tlies*e fads in tlieir operation upon tlie general 
trade, and through trade upon revenue, it seems almost nvar- 
vellous that Paii lament should have consented to the al)Sofiite 
negalive. pronounced by ministers, and have separated without 
an attempt to investigate the facts. 

As was foreseen, the average ])rice of wheat had fallen on the 
l.st of January 1820, to G4.s. Id., and it is worthy of remark, 
Inat (‘Veil uud(‘r this depression the Ibreign growth still conti- 
nued to come in, though in small bulks. For a sliort time the 
price rose fe(d)ly, and as it advanced ^leanu* to 80?, the impor- 
tation gradually hecamci lurgtn*, notwithstanding the inmiense 
aceainiulation alri'ady under lock. 

In the mean while Lord Liverpool, in his speech on the 2Gth 
of May, 1820, which may b(' fairly considered as his cijiosc of 
tlie state of tlie eoimlry, declared he felt strongly that no alter- 
ation was expedient in our law s, ’either as they njspected the trade 
ill corn or the cuiTeucy : it ap])eared to him that it was of the 
utmost importance “ the public should understand this, and 
that our jiresent law^s sliould be rcgvirded as a permanent system 
by foreign merchants and foreign nations.” In taking a view 
of* tlie general subject, his Lordship said, lie found little reduc- 
tion in the great articles” of domestic consumption, nor did 
lie consider the dimimitioii of our foreign trade as very import- 
ant. It is however, remarkable, that in enumerating these 

great articles ” * his Lordship omitted bread corn, butcher’s 
meat, and wool, the sole great commodities that affect the agri- 
culturist, and constitute for the most part the food and raiment of 
tile industrious classes, and are tlierefo«<the only essential arti- 

* Those recited by Lord Liverpool were “ lea, coffee, tobacco, malt, British 
spirits, butter, salt, and briclls and tiles.*’ See his Lordship’s speech as reported 
io the Diornini; newspapers. 
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cles which by fheir consumption can indicate the prosperity of 
the one or the comfort of the other. That the consumption of com 
had decreased must be confirmed by the fact, that although 
324,000 quarters of the later importations of 1819 (on the 3d of 
March in that year it will be recollected that there were only 957 
quarters in warehouse), were still under the king’s lock, the 
supply up to the date of his Lordship’s speech (May 26, 1820) 
had been found amply sufiicicnt. Accounts from liirminghaia 
and otlicr large markets to be relied upon, proved that the coii- 
sumption of butcher’s meat had suffered a diminution lament- 
able indeed, as it indicated tlic abridgement of tlie comforts of 
the labouring hand ; indeed tlie notorious fact of the depr(;ss(jd 
wages and want oj‘ employment precluded the possibility of the 
workhig classes expending the same amounts in footl as during 
a brisk time, and set the (question of consunqjtion at rest. The 
depression of the ])rice of w ool, and the accounts ofdecniased 
manufacture from V^orkshirc, showed a prodigious defalcation, 
and d('monstrated beyond a doubt, a like^deficienc.y in demamU 
Lord Liverpool’s instances therefore cannot l)ut be regarded as 
partial aiulinsulficient ; and his deductions must n(‘cessarily have 
been erroneous and deceptive. As the pressure increas('(l, the 
minds of the land-propritiors and the tenantry l)ecame more a<'> 
cessible to thedoctrinesof Mr. Webb Hall and the associatioiis# 
These latter multiplied considerably, ami at huigth acentnd com- 
mittee met at Hendersoiijs hotel, wlien tlieir leader presented his 
final report. This appeal was ingenidus in its construction, but 
liable to two grand objections, independently of those which 
exist againsttheaccuracy of his data and tlie truth of his deduc- 
tions, and vvhicli reduce their value to nothing. In the first 
place, to shew the superior importance (jf agriculture,^' is of no 
avail towards the discovery of a practical remedy for tluj dis- 
tress, and in the second, the expedient which he recommends 
for the purpose is at utter variance with the soundest principles 
of political economy, and may be shewn to be impracticable. 

* Let ug, however, examine his theory by the test of experience. While the 
nation was genuinely agricultural,’* the augmentation of the national wealth wa» 
so slow as to be barely perceptible. With the advance of commerce and manufac- 
ture, the advance of population, wealth, intellect, and civilization was not less 
rapid than astonishing. Nor would agriculture have reached her giddy elevation^ 
nor sunk into the abyss into which she is fallen, had not commerce been violently 
acted upon by the military despot of the continent. She would otherwise have 
regulated the profits of agriculture. To attempt to prolong this artifice is to main- 
tain a conflict with nature and with knowledge. Because a high pricef'of corn 
accompanied the advance of all the other arts of I’fe ; because it was synchronoiia 
with the demands of a state o*^ war, and with an enjoyment of almost the entire 
caoMBerce of the world, it by no meai^s follows that a high price of corn was the 
cause of all these things. On the contrary, it appears more like an effect, and ii 
may wich reason be suspected that its extravagant elevation bad a tendency to 
abate rather than augment the national wealth 
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This expedient is the simple one of raising the nominal price 
of agricultural produce by the means of restrictions upon the ad- 
mission of foreign corn, the necessary result of which must be 
to keep the price at a high rate. 

Mr. Hall assumes, that this rise of price would set all the springs 
of trade in motion, and become the source of universal employ- 
ment and prosperity. But that this is a fallacy will be discovered 
by an examination of the facts. The grower and tlie consumer 
are the two parties to the contract, and it is clear that any ad- 
ditional price laid on by the grower must be paid by the con- 
sumer. Now the fallacy lies in the misapprehension of the 
effects of employment. Mr. Hall’s proposal implies either mere 
reciprocity, — merely the same balance, though it may enlarge 
the amounts on both sides of the account, or it contemplates ^ 
an addition to the|)rofit of the one to be extracted from the other; 
but it is plain that whichsoever retains a larger portion tlian it 
gives, the other must be, insomuch, a greater sufferer Ilian at pre- 
sent. When therefore ^he»farmer requires a higher price fromihe 
manufacturer, all that can take ))lace (if the return be equal 
between both) is that the farmer will cause the manufacturer to 
expend for subsistence more labour, whicli he extracts in the 
shape of more commodity; if on the other hand the manufac- 
tiVer adds to the charge for the products of his labour suffici- 
ent only to compensate him for the additional cost of such sub- 
sistence, the farmer will give for what he consumes more value 
in the same bulk of corn, but confer nd more employment. One 
of these things is all tliat can occur. The employment then which 
Mr. W. Hall and the agriculturists hold out as the benefit which 
is to accrue to the consumers of corn from this proposed rise 
is an illusion. Employment can never benefit the person em- 
ployed unless it enable him to command a greater (juantity of 
what he desires. The rise, therefore, might be advantageous to 
the landed interest, but must be injurious to society at large. 
The error lies in supposing that return without profit is bene- 
ficial. Employment attended with such a result avails nothing. 

We may perhaps make our position still more evident by an 
elucidation drawn out of Mr. rlairs own data and calculations. 
He estimates the wealth created by agriculture at one hundred, 
by commerce at twenty-eight millions annually. These amounts 
he obtains by deducting the cost from the total production as 
estimated by Dr, Colqhoun, who computes (in the nearest round 
numbers) the former at 217, the latter at 207 millions. Suppose 
then one-fourth, or 25 per cent, added^ the price of agricul- 
tural produce,* which would bring it up to 80^. per quarter, a 

* At the time of wrilini; this article. 
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sum that it is admitted would remunerate the grower: this 
w6uld give a nominal addition of fifty-four millions to the in- 
come of tlie landed interest, but a real increase of only the 
balance that would remain after the augmentation on their own 
subsistence, seed-corn, &:c. had l)een deducted ; supposing no 
rise to take place in tlie other articles of life, which must of 
course follow,* By whom then is this advance of 2f) per cent, 
to be paid ? By the whole community; more than one halff of 
whom are employed in manufaclure and commerce. How then 
are these latter, who are now so de|)ressed in condition, to find 
the means of meeting this ad\ance f ^Ir. Hall re])lies. by the 
employment, we, the agricultiirisls, shall be enabled to alford 
them. To this easy solution there, are, however, the following 
^general and particular objections — object ioiis that seem to us 
insuperable, besides those already staled, lorst, wlien l!ie de- 
ductions from the ilicreiised subsistenee of the landtul Inlcivst 
itself are made, the balance will he too inconsiderable to effect 
the,pur|)ose to any extent. Secondly, *though the domestic de- 
mand tor manufactur(‘s by the agricidtural classes might he (*n- 
larged, the foreign demand must lx; diuiinislu‘d, and there 
would he some diminution in the former by the emigration that 
w^ould infallihlyatteudanincreased priee of subsistence. Tliirdly, 
a rise in the price of commodities would surely follow a ris^i 
in the price of corn, and, to wlialever amount, tend to restore 
the balance of profits and reduce the value of augmented price 
to the landed interest; artd last, not .least, we shall show that 
the sum to be drawn fnjin the inunufaeluving and commercial 
coiiftumer would be far greater tlian the sum left at the dis- 
posal of the agriculturist, and wliich, according to Mr. Hall, is 
to create all this useful and enriching employment. 

Agreeably to that gentleman^s hypotlujsis, the wealth created 
by agriculture is to production as Ui) to 217, or nearly one 
halt. Of the fifty-four millions w’c have given him in augmented 
price, about twenty-six millions, admitting the addition to the 
cost deducted to be in the same proportion as he allows, and 
that no other increase of expense a(;cru(;s on the rise, would 
remain to the agriculturist for expenditure, or for creating 
eihployment, us Mr. Hall considers it. Let it be remem- 
bered that these tw'enty-six millions are not only to compen- 
sate a rise of twenty-five per cent, upon subsistence, hut to 
benefit the manufacturing classes. Now, Mr. Hall deducts 
from the w^ealth created by comnnu’ce 181 millions as j)rinie 
cost, which would be,.fi)und, if traced out, to resolve itself 

* St'c Dr. Adam SmitlCs Wealth of ATations, vnl. ii. book 4. cliap. 5. 

t Colqhoun estimates the agrieulturisti at six millions (in the nearest romid 
numbers,) and the man u fuel ureia at seven. 
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almost entirely into subsistence* The addition of twenty-five 
per cent, (the rise we allow on the price of corn) on this sum is 
about forty-five millions. Thus then, presuming the agricul- 
tural interest to expend every penny of their augmentation of 
incoiiKi in articles of British manufacture or commerce, the 
commercial classes would be called upon to pay forty-five mil- 
lions to the agriculturists in return for an outlay of twcnty-six ’ 
from tliem! The further you produce tlie parallel the worse it* 
will appear. 

But two arguments from tlie many which present themselves 
against llie practicability of such a rise in the cost of s\ibsist- 
ence, will suffice to prove the impossibility. First, the con- 
dition of tile manufacturing consumers, who are now unable 
even to purchase sufficient food, at the present prices; secondly, 
the c.onsi(U'ration fliat a rise wonhl he immediately attc'inled by 
tin; eiiilgiMl loo uf'.i great portion of* ihe cdviss just above paii- 
p(?rism. 'fhese are among the most valuable citizens, and their 
cjxpatriation is most baileful, .because the. gemual production 
is lesseiuid by all tliey produce, and deniaiul, which is a cause 
of ])roduction, is lessened by all they ct)iisume. The revenues of 
the state, which are a stationary or increasing amount charged 
(y)on tiui total of production, as well as the poor rates, fall 
tiSereforc^ with heavier weight on the country at large. Besides 
this grand error, propagated wdth such industry, tlie farmer 
alledgc's that as decreased price atten^ls increased (|uantity, he 
is not benefited by such increase. This supposition, however 
by its semblance to truth it may at first mislead, is quite as 
decejitive as the sophism we have endeavoured to refute. The 
argument for increased price stands upon the ground that the 
country can be insulated, and that one portion of‘ the inhabit- 
ants can be bound to the soil and compelled to pay whatever 
charge the state itself, or another jiortion of its subjects shall 
think fit to impose; while other countries, within sight as it 
were, could afford the relief, they would be reduced to want. 
Again, tlie fanner would thus seem to compute iqion the* stag- 
nation of the faculties of tlie mind ; tlu'se, however, will still go 
forward in the race, and the stronger the necessity (as Dr. 
Rigby suggests) the stronger the impulse. The condition of 
our existence implies progression, the effect of which is a 
continual accession to the means of subsistence and continual 
competition in the application of those means. We have de- 
monstrated already the effet t of this principle, in the very 
matter of which we are speaking; it li^jif increased subsistence, 
vvliich has agam increased population. Population has aug- 
ineiited demand, and demand production and competition. But 
with these acquisitions, knowledge has taught mankind to com- 

2 D 2 
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mand the produce of all lands ; and it has also enabled tliem to* 
compare the advantages of bringing home what they desire, or 
of seeking it abroad. Man is now sufficiently a cosmopolite to 
refuse to be confined to a spot to struggle with ahaid condition, 
if change of place appears to offer him relief, and can be 
tried. The experience of these facts is daily bringing statesmen 
nearer to uni^stricted principles of trade. If we rightly anti- 
cipate events, it is by general rules that price will be go- 
verned; not by the production of one country, but by laws 
which the intercourses of the whole world will creat(3 ; any 
expedient inconsistent with this principle w ill but serve to mul- 
tiply the embarrassments of the state that shall be so unwise as 
to aim at its adoption. 

The question of the distress was resumed in parliament soon 
after the meeting, and almost daily enforced by petitions/^ The 
discussion was fixed for the 30th of May. whefi it was opened 
by Mr. Holme Sumner. Ministers were disposed to negative 
the question; and so entirely did thej i;ely on the general 
sense of the House being in their favour^ th*at no pains were 
taken to secure a majority. The issue was singular : the motion 
for a committee, to whom the petitions were to bo referred, 
was carried by a majority of 49, in a House of 251 mem-^ 
bers. Lord Castlereagh subsequently adverted to the cause-^ 
of the division recited aliove, and carried an adjournment 
of the appointment of the committee till the next day; when, 
after along debate, its powers were limited to the consideration 
of the mode of taking the averages, on the n^ption of Mr. 
Robinson, the President of the Board of Trade. 

The evidence before this committee sufficiently disjilays the 
very imperfect manner in which the averages are taken, in con- 
sequence of the indifference of the inspectors, and the various 
interests which combine to defeat the object of the legislature. 
It appears generally to be the intention and the effect of these 
causes to elevate the averages above the real price, which is 
done by the factor’s excluding the sales of inferior (pialities 
and returning only small quantities of the heavier and finer 
sorts. The principal inducement to this deception is to keep 
up the price of flour, since, where an assize of bread is set 
according to the price of wheat, it is the interest of both miller 
and baker to obtain a high return. 

The suspicions of actual fraudulent intention beyond this 
general instance, are, however, confirmed by very few examples* 
ft was stated that fictitfinis sales of 1000 quarters of Scotch 

- r, ■■■■« , 

* These petitions there is rciison to Relieve generally proceeded from the re- 
commend Atioii (if Mr. Uall, circulated to the presidents and members of the agri- 
culctiral OKSociatiom, 
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com liad been made and re-made one day in Mark Lane, and 
returned, with a view to afiect the averages ; and that a similar 
fraud had been practised at Liverpool upon one or two occa- 
sions. But there were no grounds for the supposition that 
foreign corn had been extracted from the wareliouse while under 
lock, or that any quantity of such grain had been smuggled 
into ilie kingdom during the time the ports had b«eii shut. 

Yet the means of aifec.ting the averages by purchases or 
sales in three of the smaller maritime districts seem to exist, 
and the sacrifice which a merchant might make in the attempt 
would be nothing in comparison with his gains. The wliole of 
tile laws and provisions to secure an equitable return are cer- 
tainly Aery defective, yet very easily remedied. AVe think, 
however, that tlie apjilication of these remedies could afford 
but liUle and sliort relief to the farmer, who suffers from an 
erroiKMuis principle ratlier than an imperfect detail in the 
enactments relative to corn: for, if the opening of the ports 
depend upon a highiprfce, and the supply is such as to rftider 
im|)ortation necessary ut any season, the consequence must in- 
fallibly be great fluctuation. Nor can either the repei^l of the 
warehousing clause,'^' or a graduated duty, afford him the assist- 
,aiice he expects : the effect of the one woidd only be to trans- 
iev llui place of deposit to the other side of the water : we shall 
hereaftcu* shew what would be the result of a graduated duty. 

In the progress of our article we^have related tile facts con- 
nected Avith the growth and the trade in corn, and avc have 
commented upon the fallacies involved in the representations 
of the landed interest : Ave shall noAV hasten to conclude our 
exiended dissertation Avith some observations upon the generj^ 
ipiestion — for Avhicli, avo hope?, Ave have cleared tlie Avay, Wjr 
making its bearings iiiteUigible through the medium of (\\cts. 

Tile lirst and most important particailar is tlui approxiiivation 
of tlie liome groAvth to the demand. For a series of twenty- 
eight years the importation of wheat alone has averaged nearly 
500,0()0 quarters ammally. The glut which succeeded llie har- 
vest of I8i;i, when a full crop and a quarter Avas groAvn, Avas 
followed (up to 1819) by an importation someAvhat exceeding 
that average, and, taking into account all sorts of grain, more 
than doubling its total. The exportation in these years, too, had 
decreased, and tlie consumption was lessened by emigration ; 
yet the ]>rice has since risen to near 60 per cent, above the 
price allowing importation. Some quantity of poor and cold 

* A remuneratiti^ price to the Kiigliiih grower is more than doiiMe the cost of 
foreign wheat, includint; all cxpeiices. The price of the best wheat at l!aniburgh 
tias of late not exceeded 6d. per quarter, and the qiiulily is fully equal to the 
best English growth. 
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lands have, since the depression of 18U), gone out of cultiva- 
tion, or been converted into pasturage ; and it is averred that 
the late general course of high fanning has bt en lowered into a 
system less productive. There must then be greet doubt en- 
tertained whether the einj)ire does grow enough for her own 
consumption — a supposition encouraged also by the beliet 
among merchants, implied in the enormous iin])orialions still 
going on inlhe face of the still more enormous accumulations 
already under the king’s lock. It must nevertheless be con- 
sidered as an undetermined point, whether vve do grow enough 
for our own support — because the importations of 1818 alone 
amounted to the average of three years, which, as it should 
seem, occupied the place of at least a good portion of the 
stock the English grower held in hopes of better markets. l?c 
this as it may, the question of the relief narrows itself to three 
alternatives : • 

1st. To lay such restrictions on importation as will amount 
to ai])rohibitioii. « ^ 

2dly. To admit occasional importation. 

3dly. To leave the trade free. 

In considering the possibility of the first expedient it must 
appear that the doubts respecting the home growth amount 
almost to the proof of our positive want of occasional con?- 
tinental assistance. But should we for one moment imagine 
the practicability of the experiment of exclusion, extravagant 
prices would invite extens^ive competition, and the lanm r would 
surely, at the end of no long period, find himself in the same 
condition from native adversaries as he now does from foreign 
competitors; capital would be attracted towards agriculture, 
^d the market overstocked with our own produce, as (it was 
said) happened in l81o, 181(i. 

The principle of occasional importation must eitlun* ensure a 
constantly high price,* which the country cannot bear, or open 
the door, by such provisions as the present act contains, to 

* Th<? warelioiisin*; rlause in (In* |>rc*!eiit art appears to merit preservation, more 
especially, because it allurds a constant and gradual opportunity for the barter of 
our manufactures for corn. Since, siiould a bad season render a very extensive 
importation at once and iimnediately indi*-priisib]e, (vvebave lately in one year 
imported to the value of ten millions sterlinpj,) there is every probability that a 
considerable drain of bullion would be inevitable, and fiesb evils mi^bt fall upon 
and disturb our newly regulated currency, lii the absence of such a provision for 
the aceumulation of productive bai vests, experience lias shewn, that such extra 
demand in so uncertain a climate ns ours may be well anticipated, and the danger 
ve apprehend is by no means unlikely to follow. The point ought to be duly con- 
iidercd,as the present system aQbrds beyond all question at the same time a motive 
and a facility to the merchant, m{d to the foreign grou'cr whaiii at this moment 
overloaded with corn, in their speculatiqns. If obviated at all, it would be obvi- 
ated by the formation of depots on the other sideiof the water, sliould the clause 
be ftruck ont. 
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excessive fluctuation, ruinous alike to the grower and con- 
sumer. A grjuluated duty has been recommended to preclude 
this danger: but the expedient is deceptive ; for, presuming the 
object to be the bringing u[) the price in 80.v. per quarter, and 
no more, (the country would certainly not Ijear any imposition 
that even tlireatened a higher price,) Uti us see how llie process 
would succeed. Suppose the avewigt^ price in tlijs country to 
be 7().v., it is pro])osed to impose a duty of lO.s. on the foreign 
growth. The (dfect of this would be to raise the whole cost of 
importation, by so much above the foreign price. In point of 
fact a (juarter of foreign wiieat would tlien cost the merchant 
42.V, ()d. Vary the t(u nis of the proposition as you will, it would 
ultimately come to this r(*sult. The merchant would go on iui- 
jjorting as long as he could get (ul. per (piarter, (perhaps (iom- 
piiting his gains on freight and barter, he would even consent 
to lose soJiiething on his shij)iiu‘nt of corn,) that is to say, the 
price ol’ wheat would always remain at or near BGs, iUl. per 
(juarter : since, if th^ Ihst cost was OW., and 23, y, (id, dutjr, 
(tin; difleniucc between 5()v. (wi.and HO.s.) the merchant w'ould still 
b(i able to sell without loss at that price while his gains 
w^ould be made on frcught and the cargo outwards. Furtlier, if^ 
as was represented to th(^ committee of I S 14, the foreign price 
is graduated by the English demaiul, it might fall still low^r. 
At Archangel the average price of the best wheat wa<, for 
ilfteen y(*ars preceding 1814, only 24.y. a (juarter. Since then 
ii ap])cars to be both imjiolitic aful impracticable to risk 
the conse(pu‘nces of either of these methods, it may beuseful 
to inquire a little furtiu'r into the effects of the. remaieing pro- 
position. 

From the body nf evidence examined before the committee 
of 1814, IVoin whose o|)inions the present rate of admittance, 
(8().y. |)er quarter) was sc‘Uled, it a|)pears that the land agents 
and farmers consi(.lered rent, charges, &c. as nearly doubled be- 
tween 1793 and the pc'riod of their examination. One gentle- 
man, Mr. Charles Mant, a pers(m exlreniely well-versed* in the 
growth and trade in corn, gave it as his opinion, which he sup- 
ported by an ('stimat(', that 72y. p(‘r quarter was or would soon 
ne a remunerating price. There were otlu'rs w ho thought from 
7(Ky. to 80.S*. suilici(int. Ail who were examined did not con- 
cedve that (dther rent or expenses had then by any means sunk 
to their level. According to their statements, it should seem 
that the farmer has not ' y et suflered so severely as is repre- 

* Mr. John Fothrrgill, a corn faccor in liomflSf largely engaged in the sale of 
foreign grain, stated in evidence hefore4lic committee on the averages, that lie 
could afford to pay 25#. or 30#. duty per quarter to bring the corn out of ware- 
house. 
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flented. Indeed, had not the profits of farming been excessive 
beyond all computation, it would have been utterly impossible 
for the great bulk of them to have gone on at all. What trade 
but farming could continue under a depression of nearly 200 
per cent., and this depression not computed upon the profits 
out upon the whole return, to which the depreciation between 
the price of July 1, 1812, and of that of January 1, 1816, did 
amount ? Indeed, fluctuations to the amount of 50 per cent, 
upon the return have been so common as scarcely to l)e noticed. 
If we concede the fullest allowance for increased quantity, 
which in some degree both ])roduces and compensates depres- 
sion, there can yet be no such diflerence as can at all account 
for the comparative ease with which a fanner undergoes these 
common mutations. There must, therefore, be something in 
this matter not yet understood. 

If we consider the component parts of a farmer's expenses, 
we shall find that every one of them, taxation excepted, will sink 
with the price of corn. Rents will fall, tithes must follow, 
the capital employed will be less, seed corn, the feed of his 
horses, &.c., labour, and in short all the articles of his con- 
sumption, will graduate according to the price of subsistence, 
and become cheaper. They have already become so ; and but 
for the rise of 1817 in the price of corn, they would have sunk 
still nearer to their natural level. Ilemje it is clear, that upon 
every article of expenditure but taxation, the remedy arises 
out of the disease. ’ 

It is taxation then, say the agriculturists, that constitutes the 
real and sole item which comes in to disturb the balance * 

* This, howeter, is not the fact. The causob which empower ihc continental 
grower to sell cheap are inariv, but chiefly the fertility of the soil, and the 
superiority of the climate, enable him to produce a greater quantity ot corn with 
much le!<s lahoiir and expense. Again, the inhabitants (of the Nin Ih especially) 
are cofitent to rat their rye and inferior grains, while they export their wheat. 
With resjiect to ihe power of taxation, the real r|nestion is, what proportion does 
the taxation of Kiigland bear to her production, when considered relatively to the 
ratio which the taxation of the countries she contends with, shall be found to 
bear to* their prodnetion ? In this, the true method of estimation, xvehave reason 
to believe the diflerence is less than it appears to he from merely eomparing the 
nominal numerical amounts of either separately considered, of one country's tax- 
ation with that of another. According to M. Le Compte ChaptaPs estimate of 
the production of Fiance, which is probably the nearest the truth, taken together 
with the financial statement of the minister in January last, it appears that the 
luxation and the production arc as follows: 

Taxation. Production. 

30,821,.?G4. ti;97,3^5,9i25, or nearly as 1 to 10. 

Colqhotin's computation of the production of England and the olficinl accounts 
of revenue up to the 10th o^Pet. 18^20, gave the following results: 

Taxation. Production. , 

50^643,810. 430,5il,372, or nearly as 1 to 9. 

It is to be remarked that he computed the price of agricultural produce very 
nearly at the same price as they now bear. These results can only be regarded as 
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between the present time and 1792, when farmers could live 
and do well ” at a price far below even the present depression — at 
42 j;. and 39.y., the averages of June 1 and July 1 in that year. In 
all other respects it should appear that the general condition is 
improved by the progress of civilization. The power of produc- 
tion, which must be the j)Ower that enriches a state, is incal- 
culably augmented since that time. ^ 

It has been a common error among calculators to compare the 
increase of taxation with the increase of price, and thence to in- 
fer that the burden ujion the subject is in the proportion of the 
difierenco. The jirice of corn tripled, while taxation quin- 
tupled, said Mr. Western, in his speech on the 7th of March, 
1810! But this proves nothing. The ratio is not to betaken 
between taxation and ])rice, Init between taxation and pro- 
duction. The seventeen millions of taxes paid in 1792, are to 
be deducted from ihe entire production of 1792, and the tax- 
ation and production of the present day to be compared in the 
same manner before we^c/ati arriv(j at a just conclusion with r«- 
ftpect to the ])ressure of the burdens of the state. Again, the 
produce of manufacture and commer(‘i\ with relation to that 
of agriculture at the separate periods, is to come into the 
estjmat(‘. Tor if the one bears a higher term with relation to 
the* other than fornieiiy, (since it will hardly be denied that 

taxation acts upon production wiiencesover derived,) it may pos- 
sibly bodiscover(.‘dthat commerce now' bears a greater proportion 
of tile burdens of the state than in 1792.'* There is the strongest 
reason to believe that our manufacturing production is enor- 
mously increased ; our exports had certainly exactly tripled, 
for ihev were in 1792 about 24*. millions, in 1813, more than 
73 \ millions. That our domestic consumption (which indicates 
the production), had astonishingly advanced, though not probably 
to tile same extent, there is every proof that can be desired. 
If then a strong case of distress be made out, the remedy does 
not appear to lie;, consistently with equity, in legislative pro- 
visions calculatecl to ensure a high price of corn. For if it be 
the fact that a large demand and a small supply made land in- 
ordinately profitable, if inordinate protits encouraged such a 
competition as to elevate the rent of land and of tithes beyond 
their due proportion, the universal price of things must have 
followed the price of subsistence. Is it then either politic or 

up|in>xim:Uion!} to the trulli, since in nil probability the foreign trade of France is 
Momethiriv less tiian it was before 1789, the date of ChaptnTs compiUntion, and the 
value of Knjtlish production is certainly dccrcnse^jiy decrease of price since 
ColqlioiuCs estimate was made. Still, however, if 1? ranee att'ords a fair instance of 
the competition we have to meet, the difler^nce of taxation would be intinitelj 
more than compensated by our industrious habits, by our capital, our coals, and 
Atr scientific power. 
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just to call upon the slate to aid this unnatural elevation, when 
peace has restored our foreign connexions, and with them the 
opportunities of extending our mercantile and maimikcturing 
advantages? 

From the body of fvicts we have brought together, we con- 
clude that it is impolitic and delusive to eiicoiirage the agri- 
cultural interest to look towards artificial provisions for their 
relief. 

We have shewn that the only new fact which bears extraor- 
dinarily upon their condition, over which the landed interest 
• has no controul, is taxation, and this burden commerce and 
manufacture endure in common with agriculture, and perhaps 
even in a greater proportion at present than in an earlier period 
of our history. Whether the relation of taxation to production 
is much altered, and what is the existing ratio, we leave to 
economists to decide ; but it is this point ifloiie that determines 
whether the national difficulties be so increased as to forbid the 
leturn to former usages. Whether these difficulties may be 
still further augmented by the emigration wdiich the compa- 
rative cheapness of living in neighbonring lands may occasion, 
is another part of the question, and one which must he seriously 
affected by any rise in the price of corn ; but one w ith which 
we have now nothing to do. ^ 

Wemay,how'ever, in reference to this question, advert to the 
opinions entertained by persons whose knowledge of agricultural 
subjects is most extensive— that the production of the soil is still 
profitably capable of an almost indefinite addition, by means of 
scientific cultivation. The common sentiment of the intelli- 
gent persons who gave evidence before the committee of 1HI4 
was greatly in favour of high farming. Here tlieii is tlui true 
source of individual profit, as well as of national relief and na- 
tional wealth. We speak with reference to other branches of 
production, as w^dl as to the agricultural ; for it is no longer 
to be doubted that the superfluity of one class of lahonrers w ill 
call forth the ingenuity of others. There can he no doulit 
that if the price of subsistence wen? brought to any thing like 
a level with that of the continent, our mamifaclurers would be 
able to avail themselves of their capital and skill, to si^ciire a 
vast portion of the trade of the world. Population increased by 
these means would lind its support by the liarter of manu- 
factures for the raw produce of other countries; the interests 
of nations would declare more decidedly and constantly for 
peace; the increase ^commerce would increase supply, and 
agriculture would he kept in a state of consftint effort to over- 
take the demand. What is most to be desired, the pressure 
of taxation w^ould be diminished by the extension of jts subject- 
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matter and resources. In a more natural state of things, the 
agriculturist will be safe from those reverses to which he has 
of late been exposed ; his trade will, perhaps, afford little or 
no room for adventurous speculation, but it will give abundant 
scope for the exercise of talent and the application of science ; 
and above all, while it will secure a steady and reasonable 
profit, it will retain its most valuable, if not its most valued re- 
conmiendatioii — that of being the most tranquil and most vir- 
tuous of ail occupations. 


Au'j’. X\MI . — Journals of livo Expcd’ilions into the Interior of New 
South IFules^ undvi' taken lu/ order of the Brit idi Government^ in 
the Years 1817-18. By John Oxley, {Surieyor General of the 
Terrilory and LieutenanU of the Royal Navy, frith MajM 
and rieu's of the Interior, or neivhj discovered Country, 4‘to^ 
}). 424. Murray. Jjondon, 1820. 

THEllli are fmv sciences or arts in which some of our coun- 
trymen livive not attained to acknowdedged eminence: but there 
is no one on vvhicli tlu‘y may more safely challenge a comj)ari- 
son with other nations, than the talent for nautical discovery. 
We congratulate the public on very recent confirmations of 
this claim; and on reuew^ed instances of that exalted patron- 
age, wdiich is indispensable to its advancement. To his late 
Majesty’s wa*ll known taste for geographical science, and his 
patriotic zeal for its promotion, we owe that extensive scope for 
the skill and thti ardour of our navigators, which alone was re- 
quired to iwtend their peaceful victories over the whole world 
of watms. Under his steady auspices the entire compass of the 
Pacific Ocean, that covers nearly half the globe, was progres- 
sively explored. By his present Majesty’s s^dherence to 4iis 
father’s maxims, we have encouragement to hope that the less 
accessible coasts of the Arctic Ocean may be equally defined. 
Already it has been ascertained that BalKn’s claims, though 
such as to be thought incredible, were strictly just, and indeed 
surprisingly accurate: and a passage has now' been opened 
from the gulf that will always preserve his name, to the ocean 
whose shore had been readied only by the private enterprises 
of Mackenzie and Hearn. From the jjjk'di and fortitude, the 
discipline and vi^gilauce, of British navigators, encouraged 
and hided by royal patronage, we may hope that the northern 
coast of America will soon be as completely traced, as that of 
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Asia. But although a taste so highly becoming sovereigns of 
the greatest naval and commercial nation in the world has 
been displayed so effectually to the public advantage, we can- 
not help seeing that it has not been generally emulated by their 
subjects. It is a remark too well founded, that foreigners are 
less defective than ourselves in geographical information. And 
we confers that it is not without some hesitation that we venture 
to introduce an article purely chorographical, however import- 
ant in itself. 

Existing charts enforce our belief that the coast of New 
South Wales was visited by unknown Portuguese navigators, 
above two centuries before it was almost entirely surveyed by 
our great discoverer Cook. So, too, the continent of Africa 
had been c.irciimnavigated ‘2000 years ])ufore De Gama donblcid 
the Cape of Good Hope. In both cases these great men 
brought to perfect light and utility w hat before had sunk into 
oblivion. Cook nearly supplied tlie outline of a country which 
be found to be so vastly extended;* that, if undivided, he con- 
sidered it a continent. The completion of its circumnaviga- 
tion by Flinders has not only disproved its intersection, ])ut 
has excited much doubt vshether its coasts affortl an estuary to 
any considerable river. On this interesting subject some light, 
though faint, is thrown by the contents of the volunuj before 
us ; and encouragement is given to expect a speedy answer to 
the inquiry. 

The northern and western coasts, which wen; chielly discovered 
by the Dutch, during their competition with the Portuguese in 
India, were denominated by them New' Holland ; a name not 
ill applied, in reference to its apparent flatness. The eastern 
coast, on the contrary, is bordered by a mountainous range ; 
and was named by Cook New South Wales, from its supposed 
resemblance of aspect to that of the northern shore of the Bri- 
tish channel. The absurdity of extending either of these names 
to the whole intervening country was obvious; and we are glad 
to*obsep^e that a general appellation, which we think unexcep- 
tionable, is adopted, not only by Mr. Oxley, in his journals, but 
by the Colonial government, in the documents that form the ap- 
pendix. Before the boundary of this continent was known, and 
while Latin was commonly written in Europe, it was called 
Terra Australis Incognita ; and its earliest Spanish discoverer 
Quiros, named it in his own language, Tierra Australia. It is 
therefore, with the strictest propriety, in this volume, named 
Austualia ; andt^k^ innumerable insular countries that ex- 
tend from its immemate vicinity between aiid southw'ard of the 
Tropics, may as properly be denominated the ylustralian Islands^ 
m Insular, (in distinction from Continental) Australia. By 
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these means we hope will be obliterated the ndiciilous nomen- 
clature oi Australasia Polynesia has disgraced several 
recent geographical publications, and is among the servile 
imitations of trench foppery. 

The supposed southern extremity of Australia was named 
by Tasman, its discoverer. Van Diemens Land ; but it has since 
been discovered to be an island, about two thirds of tb^j extent 
of Ireland, and superior in general fertility to the continent- 
It is divided from this Australia by oO leagues breadth of sea; 
though called after its ingenious explorer Bass’s Strait. The 
opposite Australian coast from Cape Otway, eastward to the 
Ram Head, may be reckoned 400 miles; and from the former 
promontory northwestward, to the entrance of Spencer’s Gulf 
(by the French called Buonaparte’s,) which penetrates loO miles 
inland, is about an equal distance. This capacious Inlet Is ter- 
minated by Mount Brown, 3000 feet above the sea; from which 
a lofty range, in a northern direction, divides the interior low 
country. Port Jackson, ,alAiost 300 miles northward of the* 
Ram-head, is southward, and 13° eastward of Mount 
Browai; above 76*0 miles of direct distance. From the head of 
Spencer’s Gulf to Cape Bernouilli, nearly half-way tow ard Cape 
Otway, it is known,” says Mr. Oxley, p. 104, ‘‘ that the 
coast* is sandy and destitute of waiter.” 

So tardy w as the progress of the colonists at Port Jackson 
in exploring the interior country, that half a dozen cattle wdiich 
strayed soon after the settlement was founded (when such a 
loss was most severely felt), remained undiscovered more than 
six years, though less than forty miles distant. They had then 
greatly multiplied, and were left undisturbed, in the hope that, 
by gradually replenishing the continent, they might furnish fu- 
ture sustenanco for its spreading population; but they were 
afterw^ards greatly reduced by successive years of drought. 
The want of pasture for animals domesticated in the colony 
that was thus occasioned, induced some gentlemen to attempt 
crossing the mountains in search of a better watered country. 
Having passed the summit, they descended into a deej) and 
winding glen, forming the channel of a stream, called by the 
natives Waragambia, which issued into the river Nepean, the 
western boundary of the colony. Its banks, protected from the 
scorching rays of the sun, afforded the needful pasturage : and 
the success of this arduous research encouraged the present 
Governor, General Lacklan Macquarie, to prosecute the disco- 
veries thus begun. The deputy surveyor, W. Evans, hav- 

ing consequently •in November, 1813, entirely crossed the 
mountains, found a considerable stream descend westward, to 
the interior country, which appeared to be fertile, and was 
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above the level of the sea. Most unfortunately, their barome- 
ter, having been included in the load of a pack-horse, was 
broken by his falling in a swamp. On a survey of this kind, 
the comparative elevations of the land could be hardly less im- 
portant than the distances. 

The party had been furnished with rations of provisions for 
five months ; which, with the rest of the baggage, had been 
divided between land and water carriage ; but the horses appear 
to have been left wholly to find their provender from the soil, 
whatever it might happen to be. The difficulty of their passage 
over swamps and creeks, and their wanderings in search for 
grass, as well as obstructions to the progress of the boat, espe- 
cially from fallen trees in the river, had already much retarded 
the expedition. Its advancement in the same direction was im- 
practicable ; and Mr. Oxley, being without instructions for an 
alternative, resolved on so hazardous an enieiprize as that of 
quitting the river, to proceed across the country south-westward, 
toward the coast between Capes Otway and Bernouilli; expect- 
ing in that direction to meet with sonie river that miglit issue 
from the marshes in w hich the Lachlan appeared to be dispersed. 
He thought it, iiotwdthstanding, probable, from the appear- 
ance of the country, and its being nearly on a level with the 
sea, that the waters were partly absorbed by the soil, aiid^'ilie 
remainder lost by evaporation.’’ (p. 38.) The attem})t to croSwS 
sucli a desart, rather than leave his charge imperfectly exe- 
cuted, demonstrates a laudable zeal (or the public service: but 
we confess that the prospect of success seems to us to have' 
been so small, as hardly to w^arrant the undertaking. Whatever 
shift the party might make for water, in (putting the only 
stream that they had seen in their journey, the horses, on whose 
strength they must be wholly dependent, were obviously liable, 
when much more heavily laden, to be deprived both of water 
and grass. 

They commenced, how^ever, their adventurous journey, 18th 
of May, and amidst great difficulties and hardships, advanced, 
2d of June, to lat. 34^ 8' south, long. 140° 3' east. Their 
horses had continually broken from their nightly confinement, 
to wander many miles after water, and most of the day was 
often consumed in quest of them. One of the best horses was 
then shot, having lost the use of his limbs ; and the rest were 
daily sinking under want and fatigue. On the fifth, in 34° 13^' 
south, 146° east, it was found impracticable to proceed ; and it 
was decided to re^GOj^orth-westward, as nearly as the means of 
subsistence for the peftshing horses admitted of keeping that 
course. They traMplled therefore along the foot of a barren 
jange of hills, tending little westward of north. On the six- 
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teenth^ when in 33® 49' south, 146® 64' east, another horse ex- 
pired. At length, by leaving half their provisions at times be- 
hind, they arrived on the 23d at a river, which they supposed 
to be a continuation of the Lachlan, though reduced to one 
third of its former breadth. Following its course, first west- 
ward, and then south-west, they found its current tcrminaxe in 
a lagoon, 33® 57^ south, 144® 23' east, without any visible emi- 
nence south-westward. A few mUes above this extremity, how- 
ever, ‘‘ a large arm of the river extended from the north bank 
to a considerable distance on that side,’" (p. 102.) This is repre- 
sented in the map as issuing into an extensive lake ; and a 
sheet of water on the north side near the termination of the 
stream,” is incidentally mentioned, (p. 120,) and in the author’s 
report to General Macquarie, (p. 372.) We cannot, therefore, 
account for liis silence concerning it when on the spot ; espe- 
cially as it is thereby left doubtful, whether this arm from the 
northern bank, is not rather the main stream of the river. Its 
sudden stagnation in thf channel that was examined, seems to 
indicate as much, and to render a fuller explanation the more 
desirable. The remarkable diminution of the river, also, where 
it was first recognized, may admit of a similar illustration. To 
return thither, the party set out on the 9th of July, and reached 
the, spot on the 19th, still uncertain whether the stream was 
connected with the Lachlan, or with the river Macquarie. Con- 
tinuing to ascend its left bank, they passed three extensive 
lakes, at a few miles distance from it. ^ear the first of these, 

an arm nearly as large as the main branch up which they had 
travelled, was discovered on the north side; it ran N.N. W. 
and then a pjDareiitly trended more westerly,” (p. 124.) Such 
drains, and divisions of its channels, sufficiently account for its 
diminution. 

All expedients for crossing to its right bank failed, till Au'^ 
gust 3d, w hen they were 44' 10"w est, and 11' 32" north of the 
point where they had quitted the Lachlan ; and they could no 
longer doubt that the present stream proceeded from the marches 
which had there arrested their progress. Of the interval, about 
fifty miles in length, from sixteen to nineteen miles were exa- 
mined, comprising an island formed by divisions of the river. 
The party w^ere very eager to quit so unpromising an object ; 
and as soon as they could transport their horses in a raft to the 
northern bank, they left it ; being resolved again to encounter 
whatever wants and dangers might occur, rathgjt than persist in 
contending with the impediments to the^r up the banks of 
the river. A variety of wretchedness,” says jhe author, (p. 1 13,) 
** is ♦at all times preferable to one* unvaryMlg cause of pain or 
distress.” 

VOL, XVI. NO. xxxii. 2 k 
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^ . Before taking leave of the Lachlan^ we would^ however, 
pause, to suggest a few considerations. With an exception of 
tile interval ^ove mentioned, it has been traced through four 
degrees of longitude, or above 230 miles of direct distance, and 
more than double that course. Its sources have not been ex- 
plore, nor do we think its termination as yet decided. Sup- 
posing its fall, in the extent that it has been examined, to be 
proportionate to its computed descent from the depot to the 
marshes, the lake into which one, if not both of its branches is- 
sued, would not be more than 250 feet above the sea ; but the 
fall more probably decreases, and the elevation may be about 
300 feet. The lake is nearly in the latitude of Pert Jackson, 
and almost half way thence towards Spencer’s Gulf. Should 
one or more streams be supplied by it, which seems most 
Ukely, they may flow toward the low sandy coast between that 
inlet and (Jape Bernouilli, and may either be absorbed by it, or 
may reach by diminished currents the ocean. The sudden 
and great rises and falls of the riveii and the extent and irre- 
gularity of its inundations, render it at present useless, and even 
noxious to the country through which it passes ; but we do not 
see reason to conclude, that it is incapable of serving for exten- 
sive inland navigation, or for the regular navigation of the ad- 

i ’acent plains, when the state of the population may require* it. 
is descent is so slight and so regular, that not a single portage 
apparently would be required for oOO, or perhaps double that 
number of miles. On ttiis river, such as it is, seems to dej)eiid 
all internal communication between the eastern and southern 
coasts. The country between them, at least in its present state, 
appears to be utterly impassable. Of inhabitants, though seldom 
seen, recent traces very frequently occurred; and several of 
their sepulchres, much resembling British barrows, were found 
near the river; one almost at its supposed extremity. They arc 
entirely nomadic, and seem to derive much of their subsistence 
from large muscles that adliere to rushes in the lagoons. They 
nevQT demonstrated hostility; and at the temporary depot, 
formed only for the equipment of the expedition, they had 
already become familiar. In person, tliey were thought supe- 
rior to the inhabitants of the coast ; and in language, wholly to 
differ from them. Few discoveries in natural history were 
made. Kangaroos and Emus abounded in the best parts of 
the country ; in the rest, only rats and dogs were found. The 
river, when not J^oded, supplied abundance of large fish. Little 
valuable timber ww^^scovered ; but brushwood, nearly im- 
passable, was frequfnlr^ •. 

The party pursu^g, for 100 miles, a north-eastern course, 
after passing some moderate hills, traversed much low ground, 
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with prospects of lofty ranges eastward, till meeiii^ with rivu- 
lets that ran northward, they turned eastward, expecting to find 
the river Macquarie, of which they supposed these to be tribit- 
tary streams. Jlere they frequently perceived recent traces of 
cattle, though they saw none ; whence it was concluded that 
some had strayed to this distance, from the herds on the Wara- 
gainbia. At length, August 19, they discovered th^ object of 
their wishes, the Macquarie, In 32° 32^' south, 148° 61^^ east^ 
and near it a vein of lime-stone rock, w^hich extends very far 
ill tlui same meridian, but has not elsewhere been found. As- 
cending the left bank of the Macquarie, and deviating a little 
from it, they arrived at Bathurst, the 29th, after nineteen weeks 
of absence ; during which the w eather had been almost invari- 
ably line. Frost occurred comparatively but seldom; but ia 
July and August the mercury in F’ahrenheit’s thermometer sank 
repeatedly to twenty-two degrees, even in the lower latitudes of 
the track. There had been little rain at the settlement, and 
hardly any at the dcqiyt ^n the Lachlan, although that riv^r 
had often, suddenly, and greatly swollen above its coinmon 
height. Its sources licing as yet unexplored, and probably 
lying much southward of Bathurst, it can only be conjectured 
that heavy rains had fallen in that quarter. 

I^lie author’s second expedition commenced from Bathurst 
the 28th of May, 1818, whence he arrived, on the fifth day fol- 
lowing, at a de|)6t which had been formed for the purpose on 
the sj)ot where he fell in with the river I^lacquarie, in his former 
journey. This point he computed to be 400 feet lower than 
Bathurst, or looO above the sea, and 950 higher than the former 
depot on the Lachlan. Such, unfortunately, is our only guidance 
to a computation of the fall of the Macquarie throughout its 
course. The broken barometer had neither been repaired nor 
replaced. The author, indeed, had said, (p. 153,) “ To carry 
baronuiters, and other delicately constructed mathematical in- 
strinnents, safely through such a journey as the present, is im- 
possible.” Without venturing to pronounce an opposite judg- 
ment, we must confess that we know' not why it should be so* 
The variations of the thermometer eveiy day throughout the 
former journey were registered; and no part of the old con- 
tinents has been found inaccessible to a barometer ; but Aus- 
tralia abounds in singularities. Many of them are highly 
amusing ; but this, if strictly fact, is very much indeed to be 
regretted. Mr. Evans, with the colonial botamp#., and 12 men^ 
assisted in this service, furnished with tf<^l)oats, nineteen 
horses, and twenlfy-lour weeks^ provisrons.^ Mr. Harris, Sur- 
geojf of the Colonial llegiinent, volunteered his good offices^ 
which proved to be of essential utility. 

2 E 2 
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• Omitting a diversity of interesting details, we remark that 
the highly promising appearances of this river gradually de- 
clined ; and although its banks remained dry, the ground on 
each side became extensively flooded. At length, July 3, the 
banks overflowed, and the channel, which had usually retained 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet depth, lay through reeds, from 
one to three feet deep, runfling no;*therly,” (p. 243,) Three or 
four miles farther, there was no channel whatever among the 
reeds which surrounded them,” although ‘‘ still running with 
the same rapidity as before.” The party returned for saiety to 
a hill, nearly fifty miles up the river, in 31° 18' south, 147° 31' 
east; whence they proceeded, July 20, in an easterly course 
toward a range of hills, leaving behind their boats, and a small 
part of their provisions, every horse having at least 350 jiounds 
weight to carry. The purpose was to advance in that direction 
to the eastern coast, about 330 miles distSnt. They would 
then have to return to Port Jackson, 120 miles along the coast, 
in V^diatever manner they could. If tlte former journey had left 
room for proof of their ardour and zeal, a resolution like this 
would unquestionably have supplied it. Mr. Oxley, when dis- 
appointed of doing what lie would, appears to have determined 
to show what he could do ; and not one of his party, on eith/jr 
expedition, appears ever to have flagged, or murmured, in «its 
accomplishment. It seems, indeed, impossible for men to have 
behaved better. The nqmes of all the first party are recorded ; 
and those of the second appear equally to have merited that 
honour, and a much more substantial reward. The poor animals, 
that endured far greater wants and hardships, were truly to he 
pitied. In the second journey, not the horses only, but the dogs 
also, that very often procured game for the party, became mar- 
tyrs in its service. 

The waters that flowed from tlie Macquarie were found to 
extend north-eastward, and another much broader river, with 
nearly a parallel course, about forty miles distant from the 
former, evidently contributed to their abundance. We doubt, 
however, whether this was principally derived from either or 
both these streams ; for the land between, and on each side of 
them, was inundated, when neither of them overflowed its 
banks. We suspect, therefore, that the dividing range which 
runs northward from Mount Brown, as it must confine, contri- 
butes also to swell this cenlral mass of waters. Their northerly 
course precludei^^l probability of their connexion with the 
fbat receives ijk^inor streams of the Lachlan. Of the 
absolute and comparative leyels of these collections of water, 
for want of barom^6al measurement, wo can only form con- 
jectures ; but if the fall of the Macquarie below the depot, was 
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proportionate to its fall to the depot from Bathurst^ its final 
elevation above the sea would still be little less than 800 feet, or 
500 above the lake that receives the northern arm of the Lach- 
lan ; and mucfc higher ground seems every where to divide the 
two rivers, and may extend to the vicinity of Mount Brown. 
The general tenor of the narrative leads us, however, to con- 
clude that the level of the Macquarie waters is considerably' 
higher than we have here computed ; as it probably must be, if 
tliey pursue the same course to the northern coast, the nearest 
part of which is at least 1000 miles distant. 

The name of Castlereagh was given to the river which inter- 
cepted the surveying party’s progress, and its magnitude would 
surely have authorized them to pursue its left bank toward the 
blue mountains ; along which, from its source, they w'ould have 
returned with ease to 13athui*st. Immediate safety concurred to 
dictate such a deviation from tlieir purposes ; for the banks of 
the river alone were then not Hooded ; being, on tliis stream, as 
on the Macquarie, somewhat higher than the rest of the ground. 
But ease and safety, whether for themselves or for their beasts, 
seem to have been the last objects in their contemplation. With 
indes(*ribable difficulty and fatigue, tbey reached, and then tra- 
versed the higher grounds ; gradually ascending to a ridge in 
tlje same meridian with ^Sydney ; beyond which, the streams 
which they crossed began io take a north-eastern course. At 

length, 11th of September, they encountered the first obstacle 
sufficient to divert their course, — a ^‘•tremendous ravine, runn- 
ing nearly north and south, its breadth at the bottom not appa- 
rently exceeding one or two hundred feet, but its perpendicular 
depth above three thousand!” They could not discern which 
way tin? water in this valley ran, being concealed by a thicket of 
vines and cree])iiig plants,” (p. 295.) They might reasonably 
have conjectured it to run northward, like the first which they 
passed after the highest ground ; but they had since crossed a 
small stream running south-east ; and to this they were led 
back, by tnrning northward and westward, along the e(bge of 
the ravine, before they found it practicable to be crossed. Their 
time and pains, however, were coinjiensated by views of seA’eral 
grand and beautiful cascades, down Avhich the same stream 
plunged into the glen ; but each fall singly is much inferior in 
depth to one that descends into the less formidable ravine of the 
Waragainbia, near the road from Sydney to Bathurst. 

The choice was now before our discovered whether to pur- 
sue the course of this stream, to which of Apsley was 

assigned, or to advance in a more souiJieril direction toward the 
C(fast. The Apsley was supposed to issj|ie at an outlet in lat. 
30° 45', which is marked as a bar harbour in the maps : and this 
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point they made their aim^ though not along the course of the 
xivnr. It would not, indeed, probably, have conducted them 
thither, but much more nortWard on the coast, and perhaps to 
Olass-house Bay, in which are the mouths of ^wo rivers. By 
the course which they took, however, they neither ascertained 
that of the Apsley, nor reached the point at which they had 
•aimed; although they encountered greater impediments than at 
any time before, or than might have occurred in a different track. 
But the adventurers seemed rather to court than to shrink from 
difficulties. The carriage road from Sydney to Bathurst passes 
over the highest point of the Blue Mountains : and our party, 
meeting with a hill of nearly 6000 feet perpendicular height, 
ascended and descended it (as they relate) at angles from 28 to 
46 degrees of elevation and depression, with their loaded and 
worn-out horses. From its summit, how’^ever, the day before, 
(23d September) they had obtained a sigiit of the ocean: 
and what could stop them in a straight line to it? Having 
completed their tremendous descent,* they soon fell in with a 
river, which conducted them to the nearest point of the coast : 
and the description of it so nearly resembles that which Capt. 
Flinders has given of Pumice-stone River (with which we con- 
jecture the Apsley to be connected) that it may probably be 
applicable to most other rivers on this coast. Its vicinity, to 
such a mountainous range precludes all reasonable expectation 
of rivers that can be navigated many miles, or at all by vessels 
of much burden. ♦ 

This river was named after the Marquis of Hastings, and its 
entrance, where the party arrived on the 10th October, was called 
Port Macquarie. It is accessible, at full tide, to vessels of nine 
ieet draught, and is situated in 31° 2.^^' south, 151° 54*' east. 
The natives, whose huts had multiplied as the summit was ap- 
proached from the interior, were found much more numerous on 
the coast, and in most respects superior to their southern coun- 
trymen. They soon became familiar with the explorers ; whom, 
without provocation, they treacherously attempted to destroy. 
One man was severely wounded by them, and the rest very nar- 
rowly escaped, having been thrown completely off their guard 
by the profound dissimulation of the natives. Thus, after ac- 
complishing their great object, they were exposed to dangers, 
from which, till then, they had been wholly exempt. Their 
return, also, southward along the coast, was impeded by fre- 
quent inlets from the ocean, which they were unable to cross. 
They found, indeeSh^|boat upon the beech, belonging to a ves-^ 
mL that had been wr^e^some time before, the crew of which 
lml.]^rished : but it ftas not tidl they were stopped the follo'^V^ 
whu theyi nad left it. 13 milea bemnd^ thsU; thop 
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thought of using it for their advantage. With this indispensable 
assistance, they safely, on the first of November, reached the 
district of Newcastle, the nethermost colonial station, so called 
from the coal mines which it comprises. The refuse of the coin- 
victs have .been employed in working them, amounting, with 
the needful superintendaiits and guard, to about 180 persons^ 
It is 60 miles north of Port Jackson, and nearly twiciP that dis- 
tance along the line of the coast from Port Macquarie. It is 
expected that this place will be occupied for, the reception of 
the gang from Newcastle, and of others whom it is equally 
desirable to remove to a greater distance from Sydney : and that 
the coal mines will be transferred to a more industrious and 
orderly class. 

A speedy extension of the colony appears'to be an object of ur- 
gent necessity; as its population multiplies with incomj)arably 
greaterrapidity thail its means fortheir useful employment within* 
the present limits. We observe with duff admiration, the censures 
of our government by pofltemporary periodical critics, for not 
having sent the industrious British ])oor, with the addition of 
malefactors from India, to acceUrate the progress of this co- 
lony ; wdiile outcries for want of employment, so strongly heard 
at Jioine, are reverberated from New Soutli Wales, as distinctly 
as from the centre of Europe. Others, as judiciously, censure 
the local government, for not condensing the colony more 
closely, to give it more physical strength. We would recom- 
mend "these sagacious writers to ask the Americans, u herefore, 
with so thin a population, compared with ihe extent of their 
territory within the Apalachian mountains, they are spreading 
their emigrations to the JMissouri? They had before much more 
land than they cultivated, but they produced much more than 
they could consume, or even could find markets for in Europe. 
Their manufactures are insufficient to employ the hands that are 
not wanted for agriculture ; and what could be done with these, 
if they had not distant ground to break up, for their present 
enmloyment and support ' • 

The discoveries which Mr. Oxley and his meritorious assist- 
ants have acconiplislied with such toils and hazards, while they 
are certain not to be ultimately lost to the world, derive their 
immediate importance chiefly from the following considerations. 
He has defined the limits of a country extending to three degrees 
of longitude, and from four to seven degrees of latitude ; or 
about "^200 miles meridianally ; from east t^west, upon the 
Lachlan, 230; and from the teniiinatior:jW the Macquarie, 
eastward to the toast, 360 miles.^ W?i sal the limits, because 
he ‘evidently aimed to make his* discoveries comprehensive, 
rather than complete. Much of what he has explored remaine 
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to be filled up in order to be rendered useful. The sources of 
the L^chlan^ the connexion of its upper and lower divisions, 
and the course of its northern branches, remain to be ascertained. 
So does the nature of the country between its Jower part and 
that of the Macquarie, and the whole course of the river Castle- 
reagh, and of its parallel streams. The rivers, also, called 
Peel's and Sidney, as well as several streams westward of Hard- 
wick's raiige, and above, and, after all, the Apsley, are as yet 
only known to run northward. But Mr. Oxley's motto was not 
ml actum repu'tans, si quid superiisset agendum : " neither is 
it ours in estimating his achievements. We think that he has 
rendered more service to chorography by developing so many ob- 
jects of future discovery, than if he had rendered his own more 
complete. A great part, indeed, of the country wliich he tra- 
versed, and probably still more between the extreme points of 
the two expeditions, in its present state is wholly incapable of 
cultivation: but the borders of the river Macquarie appear 
mostly to be fertile ; and the elevaV;id ground for *200 miles 
westward of port Macquai'ie seems in general to be so. The 
governor states, that within a distance of ten miles from the 
site of Bathurst, there is not less tlian 50,000 acires of land clear 
of timber; and fully one half of that may be considered excel- 
lent soil, well calculated for cultivation.'' (p. 3G8). We think 
the whole country northward, in the same meridian, likely to be 
as good. To the south it is apparently much lower, but pro- 
bably not less fertile. There is, thereibre, ample room for the 
colonists to spread westward of the Blue Mountains, lor ages 
yet to come, even though the lower part of the interior should 
be deemed .incapable of improvement. Of this, however, we 
have already expressed a doubt ; and we cannot but earnestly 
w ish tliat the attention of hydraulic engineers should seasonably 
be directed to the oWect. To the present colony, we aj)pre- 
hend, that they might render immediate and very inij)ortant 
advantage; the course of the river Nepean being admirably 
adapted to the purposes of irrigation, and of communication by 
•canals with the coast. So far as a judgment can be formed 
•without local observation, we think that the floods of the 
Hawkesbury, which at times have been so ruinous to the settlers, 
might be turne(| to their lasting benefit. 

The extension of the colony westward of the mountains, is 
much more desirable than ajong the coast. Not only the land 

S ears to be more fertile, and the temperature more regular 
salubrious, b^’li^ernal commerce, which is of great im- 
portance to the settle^ wAuld be thereby much heiter promoted. 
The productions of tfie interior of a country always difier from 
tl^bse of its coasts, ana are therefore sure to form acceptable arti- 
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cles of traffic. From the striking diversities of the country, this ig 
likely in an eminent degree to be experienced in Australia: 
and what can be more obviously expedient than to exchange the 
lime-stone of the interior for the coal produced on the coast? 
But we confess that moral motives outweigh with us all pleas 
of political expediency ; between which, indeed, if both are 
genuine, opposition can never arise. It surely is time, for Chris- 
tian nations to examine the foundation of their authority to 
occupy other inhabited countries. The ceremony of taking 
possession of such lands when first discovered, has dwindled to 
a farce, since the authority of the pope to distribute territories 
of heathen nations among their discoverers and conquerors, has 
ceased to be acknowledged. Prior discovery of uninhabited 
countries can acquire no just title to prevent them from being 
inhabited; nor that of inhabited countries to wrest them from 
their jiossessors. The pretence of civilizing them, and that of 
converting them to Christianity, by force, stand on the same 
unjustihable premises., t)n whatever title we founded our 
colonization of New {South Wales, it behoves us, in its indis- 
pensable enlargement, to revert to Christian principles. 

WIhm- e property is not defined by national laws, it d<q)ends on 
natural rights. The earth, its productions, and its animals, were 
su1jj(‘cl(:d by its Creator to mankind : but this gift conferred n6 
right on individuals, or their families, to claim more of the earth 
than they can use for their needful support. The family of 
an Aral) Shekh, tliat prefers to iiomaTlize over a country one 
hundred miles in diami'ter, can have no natural right to prevent 
any otluM* family, e(|ually numerous, from cultivating a one-hun- 
dnulth ])art of tlie same ground for their own subsistence. So 
neither can we ascribe to the nomadizing tribes of Australia a 
right to prevent its interior from being cultivated. Of iio country, 
apparciillv, could less use be made than of this: for even the 
kangaroos and emus seem, as yet, to have occupied it without 
disturbance. Savage nations are usually distinguished, either 
us hunters, or as tisliers ; and the hunters commonly des})ise the 
fishing tribes as incomparably below them: but in Australia, 
hunting is almost unknown; the principal races of animals so 
much exceed in physical powers their human competitors, that 
these obtain subsistence either only from berries and roots, or 
else from river fish and kangaroo rats. A hundredth part of the 
producer of a farm would probably fiompensate to the natives 
for more than its cultivators would thereb^ake from them ; 
and this, if not given to them, they will Aptfbtless not scruple 
to take for themselves. Being, liowc?ver,4under no apprehen- 
sion of loss, and their ‘ small iiUercoursj| hitherto with the 
settlers at Bathurst having been amicable, they are unlikely to 
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'become hostile westward of the mountains ; and the probability 
of benefit to them from opportunities of instruction afforded 
them, appears to be much greater, than it is in reference to the 
inhabitants of the coast. •• 

The circumstances of such as live upon the coast arc very 
different. Their fishing ground, which is the means of their 
support, is contracted at every step which the colony takea 
in Its advancement eastward of the mountains. That we 
can make more advantage from it than they could, does not 
justify us in depriving them of what they need. They are 
sensible of its value ; and if unable to maintain their rights, 
they are not the less disposed to revenge their wrongs. Their 
conduct from the first w'as perfectly intelligible and natural. 
They willingly assisted our people in hauling the Seine, but 
they advanced a claim to half its produce; demonstrating, 
by their lifted spears, a resolution to enforce their claim 

had it not then been conceded to them. About Port Muc- 
qufarie, they are more numerous, 11161*0* robust, and more in- 
genious, than near Port Jackson. They associate, and labour, 
and contrive, to make better advantage of the fishery. 
They were evidently conversant with the Newcastle settlement; 
and when they attempted insidiously to destroy the surveying 
party, without any provocation having been given, it was most 
likely to have been with the design of preventing farther en- 
croachments on their t^pitory. Stragglers from any of our 
settlements are usually killed by the natives : yet as som(‘ liave 
been naturalized among them, and lived safely till they abused 
that indulgence, it may be practicable to conciliate and improve 
them, when the love of God, and of mankind, shall prevail on 
suitably qualified persons to submit to a condition of life, 
which profligates have assumed by preference. Very laudable 
endeavours are used for the education of their childn*n, and the 
success is increasingly promising ; but hitherto, (we believe 
invariably) when grown up, they have relapsed into their bar- 
barous customs. It is time indeed to compensate for the wrongs 
they have received, by every benefit, temjioral and spiritual, 
that we can possibly impart to them. But nothing can be done 
in this way till we can persuade them to think that wc sincerely 
mean their welfare. 

A very proper regard has been evinced by the British govern- 
ment, both at home and ofi the spot, to the protection of the 
natives from wai^on injury by colonists : but this never has 
been, nor can be^Kctual, while their land continues to be 
taken from them, win *out making them any comj^ensation . Can 
a eolontal criminal be expected to^decide that to kill na- 
tifeajtt coM blood is murder^ while the government by Hs con** 
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duct demonstrates that taking away their land is deemed no 
robbery ? Even in America, though in many respects the na- 
tives have been inhumanly treated by the United States, it wa» 
usual at least to observe a form of agreement for purchasing 
their land. Let our settlements be extended to the interior, 
and let the natives be remunerated for what we occupy that 
was useful to them, from the redundant produce of the coast, till 
the new plantations shall yield enough both for the cultivators 
and the natural proprietors : and let sufficient ground be left 
them to obtain an indejiendent subsistence, whenever they 
choosci to imitate the pattern wdiich we afford them. South 
America is now paying a late and long arrear of debt, for the 
wrongs of the natives : and what else can be hereafter expected 
from our present conduct in Australia ? What else does past 
experience dictate? Thirty-two years have expired; and the 
civilization of the ilatives, and the reform of the convicts, are 
still us remote us ever ! In vain has the liiiinaiiity of successive 
governors lieeii laudably 'fexerted for these purposes. In vain 
have pious chaplains, from the first, done all that religious zeal 
could prompt. Too long, indeed, that zeal was unsupported and 
discountenanced. It was not till some illustrious Spaniards 
had remarked, five years after the foundation of the colony, 
that in /heir settlements the first building erected was always a 
house of God, that a place of worship Avas built at Sydney; 
and then, not only in great part at the ex))ence, but partly even 
by the manual lalxnir of the chaplainl The religious advan- 
tages of the colony have, since then, happily been augmented, 
six clergymen are stationed in it, and as many ])laces of public 
worship have been erected. The senior chaplain, Mr. Marsden, 
to whom the colony is on numerous accounts under very great 
obligations, despairing of success in impressing the natives of 
New South Wales, formed a mission, with more favourable 
prospects, at New^ Zealand. In order to establish it, he sailed 
thither witli several chiefs of that country, who had visited Port 
Jackson, and had sanctioned his benevolent undertaking. 'Phey 
had not, however, quitted the harbour before he observed them 
to become dejected and indignant; and he learned that a gentle- 
man of the colony had suggested to them that the missionaries 
would soon introduce other people, Avho would gradually take 
possession of their whole country, and destroy or enslave the 
natives, as they were doing in New S^iith Wales. Mr. Marsden 
had no alternative but to offer to disemba^js^with the mis- 
sionaries, and to relinquish all future ir^^¥course with New 
Zealand. The ddsire of the chiefs for ^the^rivilization of their 
couhtrymen prevailing over their fears, they were emboldened 
this evidence of the sincerity of the misstonaries, to per» 
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4 Bevere in patronizing their enterprise. (Nicholas's Voyage to 
New Zealand, vol. i. p. 41.) Injustice to the natives of Aus- 
tralia is therefore evidentlv liable, not only to be an insuperable 
bar to their reception of Christianity, but a sevious obstacle to 
its introduction into adjacent extensive countries. 

We have been gratified with the author’s frequent avowals of 
his own, and his company’s obligations to Divine Providence, 
for seasonable relief, or preservation from evils over which 
they had no controul. We could only liave wished for more 
evident consistency in the writer’s conduct, with so proper a 
•feeling: and we cannot regard iu this light his needless misem- 

S loyment of that day on which God has prohibited the labour 
oth of man and beast. It is not to the course of his expedi- 
tions, in which such a distinction of the sabbath might be im- 
practicable, that we allude : but to Ins choice of repeatedly tc- 
ginning on the Sunday a journey of six or eight days. Such 
an example \vas ill adapted to promote the moral reformation 
so. much to be desired in the colony. Neither can we abstain 
from referring to the misery of the poor horses that were em- 
ployed in these expeditions. Their sutterings w ill not bear re- 
petition. We would earnestly recommend that future surveys 
should be better proportioned to the animal strength that is 
employed. The excursions should bb greatly shortened, b.olli 
as to space and time. Men can pass v\ ith ease* wlu*re loaded 
horses would perish 5 and they may survey an etpr.d extent in 
half tlie time, if encumljcrcd with little more than ibinr knap- 
sacks. The requisite instruments likewise would bi! much 
raoni securely carried. Experience warrants ns iji s])eaking 
with some positiyeness on this subject. 

Mr. Oxley’s journals an; adorned and illustrated by two ex- 
cellent maps of his exfieditions, including (very juopmdy) ge- 
neral outlines on smaller scales. A (diart of Port Macquarie 
also is appended. The whole (mast from that ])oint to Spen- 
cer’s Gulf, on a scale sufficiently distinct, w'ould be a valuable 
addition. Of the views that are given of the country, we can- 
not speak with equal commendation; the e fleet being mostly 
lost for want of attention to perspective. 

The author’s style is well suited to his subjc ct, void of alfec- 
tation, and seldom defective in perspicuity. Neither is his nar- 
rative or his description void of appropriate animation. Had 
it been our object to supe^’sede rather than to recommend the 
perusal of his vijfii’k, or to amuse our readers instead of instruct- 
ing them, it W()ulU?p.ve been easy to render this article more 
entertaining and pjpulhr. What wm have attempted to do, is 
to furnish Mr. Oxl^y{’s readers with more distinct ideas of the 
mature, extent, and importance of his discoveries, and at the 
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ftame time to supply useful information to persons who have not 
opportunity to read his interesting account. 

In order to render this justice to the author, and this service 
to our readers, we have also shunned the vortex of political dis- 
cussion, to which the subject has such powerful attractions, 
especially as it has in this view of it been often very absurdly 
and calumniously treated. Very briefly then, we remark, that we 
judge this great scheme of colonization to have been expedient 
and necessary for no other purpose than to relieve our country 
from an obnoxious portion of its population. We are neither 
dazzled l)y the prospect of peopling a second grand division of 
the earth, nor allured by acquisitions of territory. Empires 
relax as they enlarge beyond the limits of their natural growth. 
Colonies must be expensive, and they seldom repay their cost. 
Extension of navigation, and improvements of commerce, are 
the only ])ositive advantages to be expected from them: and 
these important objects, beyond the degrees to which they 
miglit otherwise be attjiiied, we conceive to be adventitio’iS, 
and even cpiestionable. When colonies can support them- 
selves they will up longer submit to controul. 'liieir utility 
to ihepariMit state, assoasonabU' checks to its repletion, is very 
small. Malefactors are the only class of our population that 
call be compelled to timely emigration. Malecontents, it 
maybe hoped, will prefer it: but the more peaceable and in- 
dustrious l)ranclics of a coiniuuiiity commonlv c leave to the 
native soil, till their transplantation becomes a matter of ne- 
cessity, and consequently distressing and hazardous. They 
need, and they deserve every alleviation tliat can lie derived 
from colonies already well established. The foundation of 
new ones is a suitable penalty for criminals; and the farther 
they are removed, c<eteris paribus, the better. We owe to them 
provision for their immediate necessities ; salutary restraints of 
government ; means of moral and religious instruction ; and 
full liberty to provide for themselves whenever they become 
capable of doing so. We are bound to no sacrifice, but for 
their preservation ; we should demand no advantage but the 
continuance of that for which sacrifices have been made. 
Genuine economy is universally the duty of a state ; but the 
h ghest cost of transportation is in our judgment preferable to 
the multiplying of public executions, the thronging of our jails, 
or even to the aggravation of our poor’s rates. 

The more widely this colony spreads ov^^r^ the interior of 
Australia, the more efficient it will be fo^fe^sis proper purpose, 
and the sooner it will be likely to gehereAe an internal traffic, 
which its remote distance from tivilized i>bountries renders of 
peculiar importance. Those who censure the position of the 
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€»loiiy, should apprise us of the existence of a navigable river 
ihat issues elsewhere on the coasts ; and should ascertain the 
situation of its estuary to be more salubrious than the island of 
Walcheren, or the mouths of the Senegal and the Gambia. 
Should the river Macquarie reach the northern siiore, there may 
be need of caution on this account. But we agree with Mr. 
Oxley, that '' it would be as presumptuous as useless, to spe- 
culate on the probable termination of the Macquarie river, when 
a few months^ will, it is to be hoped, decide tiie long-disputed 
point, whether Australia, with a surface nearly as extensive as 
Europe, is, from its geological formation, destitute of rivers, 
either terminating in interior seas, or having their estuaries on 
the coast.” (Preface, p. xv.) We learn, with pleasuie, “ that 
it is the intention of His Majesty^s government to follow the 
course of the Macquarie river : ” and we are confident that 
such an undertaking cannot be committed to a more effective 
agent than tJie autlior of the volume before us. Most heartily 
we wish him success, and a liberal ^*eward for his zealous and 
arduous exertions in the public service. * Whatever may be the 
result of his past, or of his future labours, he eminently deserves 
well of his country. We should neglect rendering honour to 
whom it is due, were we not also to acknowledge the obligations 
of the colony, and the British public, to the lively and constalit 
attention of the Governor-General, Macquarie, to the discharge 
of his complicated duties. We doubt whether they were ren- 
dered at all less difficult by the stability to which the colony had 
previously attained, or will become so by its future progress. 
By this remark, we would in no wise disparage the well-earned 
credit of former governors, who very meritoriously surmounted 
numerous and formidable obstacles to the first establishment 
and the growth of the colony. Generally speaking, indeed, we 
think the conduct and character of those to whose charge our 
permanent or transitory possessions in remote ])arts of the 
world have within the same period been committed, have re- 
flected honour upon themselves and on their country; and 
certainly not less on the higher authorities by which thtiy were 
appointed to their respective stations. 


Akt. XVIII . — A History ef England, from the First Invasion 
by the liomans^the Accession of Henry VIII. By th(; Rev. 
John Lingard, i^wls. 4to. Mawman. London, 1819. 

Mr . LINGARD hqfe undertaken a very arduous task, if a task 
can be rendered arduous, cither by the greatness of the labour 
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requisite for its successful completion, or by the genius and 
talents of those who have already devoted themselves to the 
same employment. Some may perhaps think, that he would 
have done well to have exerted his industry and learning on a 
more neglectecT topic. Our native annals have occupied tha 
pens of so many authors, that it may seem superfluous to ex- 
amine or comment upon them now. No new facts, it may be 
said, at least none of any importance, can be discovered ; for 
no li’esli sources of inforniation have been opened, Slight 
inaccuracies may be corrected ; characters may be described in 
different language, and repainted with some slight variation 
in shade or colouring ; events may be thrown into new 
arrangement ; the narrative may be expanded in one part, and 
condensed in another; it may be decked out in a fresh set of 
rhetorical ornaments : but in substance it must remain such as 
it is to be found in, the a\ithors of the last century. Observa 
tions like these, however plausible at first sight, have little 
solidity. If much has been accomplished in any depail;- 
ment of literature, thi greater should be our gratitude to 
him, who, with due preparation and adequate talents, attempts 
to inqu’ove upon the labours of his predecessors. The afl’airs 
of Creece had been the theme of innumerable writers, both 
Fiencli and English, many of whom possessed no mean repu- 
tation for genius and learning. Mitford, with tlie old materials 
belbrt* him, ajiplied himself to the reconsideration of this trite 
subject. The result was a work, whicit throws a new light on 
the Iransactions of Greece; and, by holding up to all mankind 
a most striking delineation of the true tendency of democrati- 
cal institutions, conveys lessons of political wisdom not to be 
found elsewliere in modern literature. It is not, we grant, 
every adventurer in the path of historical research, that can 
promise himself equal success, for few can match the sagacity 
and industry of the historian of Greece. But even when no 
radical errors are exposed, when the principal events retain the 
same form and colour as in preceding writers, there is always a 

E robability that a fresh narrative may be an useful, if not a 
rilliant, addition to literature. For the transactions, though 
their essence remains unaltered, are contemplated in a difl'erent 
point of view, and with different feelings, by each different mind: 
so that a new narrative can scarcely tail to communicate ideas 
which no prior history would have„excited. Still more does 
this hold true, when the writers belong to distinct epochs. A 
history written in the beginning of the nii)j»/ J&ith century will 
differ in many important respects fri.iu Qie composed eighty 
yeuAs ago. Each age has its pi^ijudicesjits sympathies, its 
systems, its fashionable and predominating truths. It has its 
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peculiar moral and intellectual atmosphere, which has a specific 
effect on the manner in which past events are surveyed by a 
contemplative mind. 

For these reasons we deemed Mr. Lingard completely justi- 
fied in supposing that the existing histories of* Britain do not 
render his labours superfluous. These histories, if much more 
perfect than they are, would not take away the utility of new 
works onHhe same subject: but the truth is that we liave no 
history of our native land which does not leave ample scope 
for improvement. Rapin cannot be considered as belonging to 
our literature, and is indeed no great ornament to the literature 
of any country. Our elder historians, such as Carte, are deeply 
tainted with historical party-spirit, to say nothing of the narrow 
confined views, which, though very exciiseable a century or a 
century and a half ago, are extremely disagreeable to a reader 
of the .present day. In short, Hume and Henry are the only 
classical WTiters on the general history of England. Hume’s 
acjiteness, elegance of narrative, an/l ingenuity of reflection, 
few can hope to rival. But is he not ‘often inaccurate in his 
statements ? Does he not omit important events ? Is he not 
too apt to give way to historical theory ? We admit the merit 
of Henry ; but we suspect that he is more j^ralsod than read. 
He has brought together an immense mass of information, bat 
he has breathed no life into it; it bears with all \tsvis wcrilcv 
upon the reader. The chapters on civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs are interesting; ttj wade through tlie other eight, requires 
much resolution. The arrangement which he has chosfui may 
have added to the utility of his work ; but has certainly dimi- 
nished its attractions, by giving it an air of stiflhess and for- 
mality. Besides, from the very nature of the plan, much 
repetition becomes necessary, and events are separated from 
all their natural connexions. A political intrigue may jiroduce 
an important revolution in the church; or an ecclesiastical 
change may give rise to important political events. Henry gives 
us the cause in one chapter, with pcirhaps a slight hint of the 
consequences; but, for a full exposition of these consequences, 
we must transport ourselves into the middle of a suljsequent 
chapter. In like manner, the details concerning government, 
laws, trade, manufactures, arts, manners, literature, all stand 
quite detached, instead of being woven into a continuous web. 
Henry’s work, in fact, is not so much a history, as a collection 
of treatises. 

That portion [oNmir history which precedes the settlement 
of the Saxons, hasToeeii treated very superficially by Hume. 
Hisnarrative is justlufficientto connect the subsequent periods 
with that earlier antiquity, of which every thing maybe guessed, 
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and nothing is known : but it leaves us strangers to the poli- 
tical division of Britain at the time of the Roman invasion — 
to the government which that people established in it — and to 
the degree in wjiich it influenced or participated in tlie revo- 
lutions of tile empire. Of the little that is said, too much is 
said rashly. He represents all the inhabitants of the island as 
maintaining themselves by tillage or pasturage, though, in truth, 
a great proportion of them had not advanc(‘d beyond the state 
of hunters. Severus is made to repair Adrian’s wall: the fact 
is, that he erected a new one, which, in the plain adjacent to 
the sea, ran parallel and close to that of Adrian ; but, as it 
approached the hills in the int(‘rior of the country, forsook the 
old fortifications, and their windings among the valleys, in 
order to follow a more direct course. The inability of the 
Britons to prot(iCt tluunselves against the Scots and Piets, in 
the year 44S, is ast'rihed in part to the misfortunes of Clratian 
and Constantine, who, having perished with tin*, tlower of the 
British youth, in thei^ a:)nli‘st for the imperial tlirone, hfld 
d(*sp()il(‘d the island of those who were liest able to defimd it. 
]Mr. Hume forgets, that, as thirty years had intervened be- 
tween the two t‘|)ochs, the young men who followed Gratian and 
Const aiitiiuj would have been old men in 448, and that there 
was abundaneii of time for repairing any loss that the po])ula- 
tioii might have sustained in that unlucky expedition. Mr. 
Lingard is freii from the sins both of oinission and commission, 
of whieli his celebrated predecessor may be accused. The first 
cliapter of his work ct)ntains more information on the state of 
Britain befortj the settlement of the Saxons, than is to be found 
any w'here else in the same comj)ass. The matter, which is ne- 
cessarily nmltilarious, is extreimdy w(*ll arranged. 

We pity both the wu’iter and tlu; reader, who arc groping their 
way through the chaos of the Heptarchy. Admitting that 
Milton was right in comparing the transactions of that period 
to the combats of kites and crow's, it is nevertheless necessary, 
in studying the history of England, to trace the steps by which 
the Saxons efiected their establishment in the island, and tlie 
course of events by which a number of distinct principalities 
were gradually united under one head, and consolidated into 
one empire. This cannot be done without bestowing on the 
revolutions of each separate state more attention than their 
intrinsic importance would entitle them to. If, therefore, any 
should be inclined to accuse Mr. Lingard of tf^'Uousness in his 
second and third chapters, let them recolle<i;c that transactions, 
uninteresting in themselves, connect as it appears 

undt*r Alfred w ith England in the time of Ve^tigern. The plan 
adopted by Mr. Lingard is, perhaps, the most favourable to 
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clearness that he could have chosen. From the first settlement 
of the Saxons, there was i^enerally one prince who poss(\ssed a 
marked pre-eminence over the rest; he bore the title of Bret- 
walda; and his authority was not the less real, because it was 
founded on superior mi^ht rather than on le^al ])rerojj;atives. 
The succession of’ the Bretwaldas, seven in number, brings us 
down to th«j year (i/O ; and under each Mr. Lingard has ranged 
the most important events that liappcmed during that reign, in 
any part of tlie Heptarchy. At the death of the last Bret- 
wilda, four of tlie kingdoms of the llepfarchy, though they 
might still remain in name, Iiad lost all imh'peiuU'ut existence. 
Essex, Sussex, Kent, and Fast Anglia, had Ijcen swallowed np 
in Wc'ssex, Mercia, and Northumbria. Our author traces the 
history of each ol’ ihe.se thre(i kingdoms through a ])erind of a 
century and a half, and tlius brings us down to the epoch when 
Egbert united tlu' ciibctive sovereignty of all England to the 
crown of \Vess(^A ; still allowing some of the other kingdoms to 
rofain a rte])arate, though not iiide^5oiv.lent, existence. Ihis 
plan combines the transuctlons into on(» (*onneited series, as 
mu(‘h us the nature of the; subjeet will allow . 

During the Anglo-Saxon ])eri()d, Mr. Lingard’s narrative is 
more minute than that of Hume; and it is (udivened by a, jiuji- 
cions selection of incidents, which mark the maniuns of the 
times. The account of the conversion of tin; Northumbrians is 
curious : „ 

Tlie kingxonsultccl alternately In’s priests and the missionary, and 
revolved in solitude their opposite arguments. His mind was strongly 
influenced by tlie recollection of his dream in East- Anglia ; and as it 
had been fulfilled in every other particular, it became his duty to ac- 
complish it by hecoriiing a Christian. Having taken his resolution, he 
called an assembly of his witan or counsellors, and required each to 
state his sentiments on the subject. The first, wlio ventured to speak, 
W’as (]oifli, the high-priest, who, instead of opposing, advised the 
adoption of the foreign worship. His motive was singular. No one, 
he said, had served the gods more assiduously than himself, and yet 
few had been less fortunate. He was weary of deities, who were so 
indift’erent or so ungrateful, and would willingly try his fortune under 
the new religion. To this profound theologian succeeded a thane, whose 
discourse, while it proves the good sense of the speaker, exhibits a 
striking picture of national manners. He sought for information re- 
specting the origin and tlie^destiny of man. ‘ Often,* said he, * O 
king, in the depljjof winter, while you are feasting with your thanes, 
and the fire is bl!izThg 4 >n the hearth in the midst of the hall, you have 
seen a bird, pelted byfihe storm, enter at one doort and escape at the 
other. During its passage it was visible : but whence it came, or ^hi- 
ther it went, you knew not. Such to me appears the life of man. He 
walks the earth for a few years : but what precedes his birth, or what 
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is to follow after liis death, we cannot tell. Undoubtedly, if tlio new 
religion can unfold tlieso important secrets, it must be worthy our at- 
tcnlion/ At the common request Paulinus was introduced, and ex- 
plained the prindpal doctrines of chrLstianity. Coifli tlcclared himself 
a convert, and to prove his sincerity, otfered to set lire to tlie neigh* 
bouring temple of Uodniundham. With the permission of I.dwin, lie 
called for a liorsc and arms, both oi' which were lorbii^dLn lo the 
priests ol* the Angles. As he rode along, he was folhjwed bv crowds, 
who attributed his conduct to a temporary insanity. To their a-tonisii- 
incnt, bidding deliance to tlic gods of Ins fathers, he struck his spear 
into the wall of the temple. Tliey had LXj)ected that tin? firc j oi‘ iiea- 
ven would have revenged the sacrilege, 'i’lio impunit'. of the i:| :)itate 
dissipated tlioir alarms : and urged by his example a id e d. i iations 
they united in kindling thc Hamcs, which with the fane Cta'..''ained 
the deities, that had been so long the objects oi'tlieir i n*ror a:.d vene- 
ration.*’ (Vol. i. p. f]l — 9^.) 

]\lr. !lmu(‘ n\ak(^s vi'iy ^^light of this v io.hr.'iV 

protioediiii:'. lie (i. 4.‘k !'^diiil)iirj.u, 

the high priest being co>i\erte(l, al‘i(‘r ii puiilie eoufer^ i.ee with 
Piiuliiuis, led the wiiy in destroying {lie iin-^ges v, hieb iie had s.> 
long worshipped ; and was iorward in luakiug ibis ntorn-MfUt 
for liis past idoiat rv.’^ (kiili’s reason nnist have \h\'v iiiueh 
lo'llie taste of ^tr. Ifue.u*, that w(‘ are suvj)i>ed at i-.i^ luu 
Jionouring it with particular iioti(‘e. 

Th(! letter which (Janutv* wrote to Ids sul)je(‘^'^ fr en Uoine 
is a most inttu’C'sling memorial, l)otli of age and oi llu‘ man. 

“ Canute, king of all Dcmmark, Ihigiand, and Xv)rv.'[iy, and of part 
of Sweden, to Kgelnoth the metropolitan, to archbishop Alfrie, to all 
the bishops and chiefs, and to all the nation ul’ tin; Knglisli, both 
nobles and commoners, greeting. I write to inform you tiiat 1 have 
Jatcl}^ been at Koine, to pray for the remis.''ion of my sms, aiul for the 
.safety of my kingdoms, and of the nations, that are sulijeet to my 
sceptre. It is long since I hound myself by vow to make this pilgrim- 
age ; but I had been hitherto prevented by affairs of slate, a:ni other 
impediments. Now, however, I return humble thanks to tie* almi'^lity 
(jod, that he has allowed me to visit the tombs of the biesscxl apostics 
Peter and Paul, and every holy place w ithin and v. itliont tlie city of 
Home, and to Iionour and venerate them in person. And tin's J have 
done, because I had learned from my teachers, that tl;e apo.^tlc St. 
Peter received from the Lord the great power of binding and loosing, 
witli the keys of the kingdom of heaven. On this account 1 thought 
it highly useful to solicit liis patronage with God. 

Be it moreover known to you, that there w as^r.l the festival of 
Easter a great assemblage of noble personages with the lord the pope 
John, and the emporor Conrad, namelv, all* the jhiefs of the nations 
from mount Gargano to the nearest sea, who all received me honour- 
ably, and made me valuable presents ; but particularly the Emperor, 
who gave me many gold and silver vases, with rich mantles and gar* 
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riieots. I therefore took the opportunity to treat with the pope, the 
emperor, and the princes, on the grievances of my people, both 
English and Danes; that they might enjoy more equal law, and more 
.secure safeguard in their way to Rome, nor be detamed at so many 
barriers^ nor harassed by unjust exactions. My demands were 
granted both by the emperor, and by the king Kodulf, to whom the 
greater partiof the barriers belong: and it was enacted by all the 
princes, that my whether pilgrims or merchants, should for the 
future go to Rome and return in full security, without detention at the 
barriers, or the payment of unlawful tolls. 

I next complained to the pope, and expressed my displeasure 
.that such immense sums were extorted from my archbishops, when 
according to custom they visited the apostolic see to obtain the pal- 
lium. A decree was made that this grievance should cease. What- 
ever I demanded, for the benefit of my people, either of the pope, 
or the emperor, or the princes, through whose dominions lies the road 
to Rome, was granted willingly, and confirmed by their oaths, in the 
presence of four archbishops, twenty bishops, and a multitude of dukes 
anJ nobles. Wherefore I return sincere thapks to God, that I have 
successfully performed whatever I had intended, and have fully satis- 
fied all my wishes. 

“ Now, therefore, be it known to you all, that I have dedicated my 
life to the service of God, to govern my kingdoms with equity, and 
to observe justice in all things. If by the violence or negligence cf 
youth, I have violated justice heretofore, it is my intention, by the 
help of God, to make full compensation. Therefore I beg and com- 
mand those to whom 1 havo confided the government, as they wish to 
preserve my friendship, or save their own souls, to do no injustice 
either to rich or poor. Let all persons, whether noble or ignoble, ob- 
tain their rights according to law, from which no deviation shall be 
allowed, cither from fear of me, or through favour to the powerful, or 
for the purpose of supplying my treasury. 1 have no need of money 
raised by injustice. 

** 1 am now on my road to Denmark, for the purpose of concluding 
peace with those nations, who, had it been in their power, would have 
deprived us of both our crown and our life. But Uod has destroyed 
their jneans: and will, I trust, of his goodness preserve us, and hum- 
ble all our enemies. When I shall have concluded peace with the 
neighbouring nations, and settled the concerns of my eastern domi- 
nions, it is my intention to return to England, as soon as the fine wea- 
ther will permit me to sail. But I have sent you this letter before- 
hand : that all the people of my kingdom may rejoice at my prosperity. 
For you all know that I never spared nor will spare myself, or my la- 
bour, when my object is the 'advantage of my subjects. 

** Lastly, I intKit all my bishops, and all the sheriffs, by the fidelity 
which they owe to me and to God, that the church-dues according to 
the ancient laws may ^je \h\d before my return: namely, the plough 
alms, the tithes of cattle of thfi present year, the Peter-pence,i the 
tithes of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk-shot at the feast 
of Bt. Martin, to the parish church. Should this be omitted, at my 
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return I will punish the offender by exacting the whole fine appointed 
by law. Fare ye well.’* ( Vol. i. p. 285— "287.) 

Historians in general borrow implicitly from each other. Mr, 
Lingard understands his duty better, and is more scrupulous in 
the performance of it. He always has recourse to the original 
authorities, and the effect may be seen in every j)age of his 
narrative. We cvinnot illustrate this point better, or more use- 
fully for our readers, than by comparing some parts of his nar- 
rative with the corresponding narrative of Ilume. 

Mr. Hume (p. Ifi) asserts, that the Hritons sent a deputation 
into (jermany, to invite the Saxons to their protection. The 
true statement is, that a Saxon stpvadron of three ships, com- 
manded by Ileimi^t and Ilorsa, was cruisin<r in the Thames; 
and to these chiefs the overtures of Vortigern were made. The 
whole of Mr. Hume’s account of the origin of the kingdom of 
Kent (vol. i. p. 20 — 22) is objectionable ; though there is a vague- 
ness in the language, wlpch renders it difficult to specify par- 
ticular passages as (?ohtaining direct misrepresentations. His 
fault is rather that of not staling the truth precisely, than of 
stating wdrat is not true. From his narrative a reader naturally 
infers, that Horsa had fought many battles against the Britons 
Isidore he fell — that he and his brother i‘arvii‘d their arms into 
every part of England— and that they had tlie united population 
of the island to contend with. Not one of these circumstances 
a(X!ords with tlie fact. Horsa f(*ll in his first battle against the 
natives : it is doubtful Avhother Hengist ever veuturecl any con- 
siderable distance beyond the limits of Kent ; and so far w ere 
the Britons from acting in concert, that the only opi'.osition to 
the invaders seems to have proceeded from the inhabitants of 
tlie spots on whicli they made their descents. 

So unconscious,” says Mr. Lingard, “ were the otiicr tribes of 
the danger which threatened them, or so indifterent to the fate of their 
more distant countrymen, that at the very time, when the barbarians 
were establishing kingdoms in the south-west of the island, an ai;my of 
twelve thousand Britons, under the command of Riotliamus, sailed 
from the coast of Cornwall to the mouth of the Loire, and ascending 
that river fought against the Visigoths in the neighbourhood of Bourges.” 
(Vol.i.p. 75, 76.) 

Egfred died, says Mr. Hume, vol. i. p. 45, without leaving 
any children, because Adelthrid, lys wife, refused to violate 
lier vow of chastity.” But Adelthrid, in compliance with her 
early vows, secluded herself in a convent as soon as her nomi- 
nal husband succeeded to the crown; *uid- the king then mar- 
ried Ermenburga, whose character was very unlike that of the 
royal nun. 

Hume, (vol. i. p. 49,) after mentioning the crimes of 011a, 
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adds, He made a pilgrimage to Rome, where his great power 
and riches could not fail of procuring him the papal absolu- 
tion.” There is no authority for this pretended pilgrimage of 
Oda. 

“ EiheUvulC’ says Hume, (vol. i. p. 70,) the year after his 
return witli Alfred from Rome, had again sent the youmg prince 
thither with a numerous retinue.” Alfred never was at Rome 
aft. r ‘iis father left it: the visit wliicli he made to that capital, 
uiiaeror.ipani('d by his father, prec(i(led Ethelwuirs ])ilgvimage. 

Mr. Umue tells ns (vol. i. p. 71)) tliat “ Alfred so stiaiteiied 
them in tluiir (punters, tliat they were content to come to a 
treaty nitli him, and sti|)ulaled to depart Ills eouniry.” Let us 
liear fangard’s aeeoimt of the same Iransaetion: *S\ll’red at- 
tenij/ted to negotiaUu and Golhrujj eons(‘nl(:?(l, for a, eoijsider- 
able sum, to retire out of VVTsm^x.” \'oI., i. p. 171). — Hunui 
intimates tliat Allred was taught Latin in his infaney : the fact 
I'i, that lie had nniched his thirty-ninth jcar, befiu’e he began to 
ap])!y to tile study of Roman literatme. Indeed, vvherevm* 
Alfred is conceriied, Mr. Hume must lie. followed with cauticni. 
The .^jdendid (lualities of a prince, wln^ in a barbarous ag(‘, and 
amid seeiK'S id' devastation, tliough constantly tortured by the 
agony of an inward disease, displaved a taste and an intellu/it 
so till’ rmove his cdiitciiiponiries, iiavc inspired the liistoriuu 
wiiJi a jiarciaiily wiiich has blin(l(‘il him to all th(j deft'ets of his 
idol, /vlfred’s coiidnet< in tii(‘ first. years of liis nagn was far 
from bia melt s'', lie is accused of Inning given full scope to 
the iiidulgenee of his passions. There is good authority for 
saying, tiiat ho neglected tin; adinini si ration of justice, and 
treated the com|)lainls of his subjects with conUaiij)t. Even 
in tile exereise of his military and political funetioiis, iiegli- 
iceuee, as well as impnideiuan may be traced. H(*was more 
than ‘^nce surprised, ami he more than oma; forgot himself, so 
far a> to purehase w itli money that trampiillity which success- 
ful valour can alone procure. We mention these things, not to 
detract I rom the glory of that great jn ince, but to show how far 
i\lr. Hume di.^r(?garded facts, in repre.'>enting tliis prince as free 
from blemish. Alfred ripened with liis years: adversity did 
not teacli him in vain. He fled from his tliromn only to re- 
ascumd it more completely fitted for the discharge of all the 
duties of a king. 

Tlie events which drove*^ Alfred from his throne have always 
appeared to us, “In the narrative of Hume, to be not a little mys- 
terious. Tlie sovereign oj' England — harassed indeed by foreign 
invaders, but exc.Tilng himself against them with success, for 
several years, and not meeting with any signal disaster, all ajt 
once, witliout any great battle, without any cause assigned ex- 
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cept the despair of his people, and no immediate reason for 
their despair, except the capture of Chip penliam,— becomes a 
fugitive, seekincr safety in woods and morasses. The apparent 
mystery which'hangs over this revolution, disappears, when we 
keep ill view three circumstances, which are j^enerally over- 
looked. First, Alfred, in strict projmety of speecli, was not 
kino' of En;i;land. Northumbria, Mercia, and Fast Anglia liad 
retained a separate, though not imlojiendent, (‘xistence under 
Egbert. In the time of Ethelred, Nortlmmbria and East Anglia 
were conquered by llie Daiu's. In S74 Mercia had the same 
fate. Tlu‘ connexion of these provinces with tiu* Fiu;dish crown 
was thus annihilated. Alfred’s autlioritv, tlua-elbre, never ex- 
tended beyond the limits of Wessex, and perhaps some aflja- 
cent districts of Fast Aiuj:;lia: so tl\at it wt.s n(>t the kinL>; of 
Kno-land who was driven from his throne, l)ut a kiiej,* of AVessex, 
who had an enemy in the lieart of his dominions, and was sur- 
rounded by enemies on every side. Stroudly, Alfred’s mili- 
tary operations had notdieeii attended with that success, whfch 
the declamatory lanouao'e of historians leads \\> to ascribe to 
them. This is proved by the necessity, to which lie often found 
Jiimself rc'duced, of tryin<>' to buy a peace, and by the footing 
which Gothrun obtained in Essex. Thirdly, the circumstance 
which w as the immediate cause of the subversion of Alfred's 
throne, was a military ojieration of (iotlirun, l)y ivliicli the king 
was eoni[)ell(;d to seek his personal satrty in (light, all his fol- 
lowers wTrci dispersed, and no means wTiv !(‘ft lo his subjects 
of joining in any regular plan of dei*enc(‘. As tlu‘ event is one 
of the most curious in our Jiistory, it inav bij worth w Idle to 
compare Hume’s and Lingard’s account of it. 

** While lie was expecting the , execution of this treaty, which it 
seemed the imerest of the Danes themselves to fulfil, he heard tliat 
another body had landed, and having collected all the scattered troops 
of their countrymen, had surprised (’hippenham, then a considerable 
town, and were exercising their usual ravages all around them. This 
last incident quite broke the spirit of the Saxons, and reduced llicm 
to despair. Finding that, after all the miserable havoc which they liad 
undergone in their persons and in their property, after all the vigorous 
actions which they had exerted in their oivn defence ; a new band^ 
equally greedy of spoil and slaughter, had disembarked among them; 
they believed themselves abandoned by heaven to destruction, and de- 
livered over to those swarms of robbers which tlie fertile North thus 
incessantly poured forth against them. Sonic lefj their countrj^ 
and retired into Wales, or fled beyond sea : others submitted to the 
conquerors, in hopes of appeasing their fury by a servile obedience. 
And%evcry man’s attention being now* engrossed in concern for his 
own preservation, no one would hearken to the exhortations of the 
king, who summoned them to make under his conduct one effort more 
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in defence of tlieir prince, their country, and their liberties/^ (Ilume, 
vol. i. p. 79, 80.) 

Lingard’s account is very different : 

This sudden revolution arose from the policy of Gotlirun, the 
most artful of the Northmen. That chieftain, on his retreat out of 
Wessex, had fixed his residence at Glocestcr, and rewarded tlie ser- 
vices of his veterans by dividing among them tlic lands in the neigh- 
bourlmud. But while this peaceful occupation seemed to absorb his 
attention, his mind was actively employed in ai ranging a plan of 
warfiu-e, which threatened to extinguish the last of the Saxon go- 
vernnients in Britain. A winter campaign had hitherto been unknown 
in the annuls of Danish devastation: after their summer expeditions 
they had always devoted the succeeding months to festivity and re- 
pose; and it is probable that the followers of Gothrun were as igno- 
rant as tlie Saxons of the real design of their leader. On the first 
days of the year 878 they received an unexpected summons to meet 
liiiii on horseback at an appointed place: on the night of the sixtii 
of. January they were in possession of Chippenham, ii royal villa 
on the left bank of the Avon. There is reason to believe that 
Alfred was in the place, when the alarm was given : it is certain that 
he could not bo at any great distance. From Chippenham Gothrun 
dispersed his cavalry in different directions over the neighbouring 
counties; the Saxons were surprised by the enemy before they Ivul 
heard of the ivar; and the king saw himself surrounded by the barba- 
rians without forces and almost without attendants. At first lie con- 
ceived the rash design of^rushing on the multitude of his eiiL'inies: 
but his temerity was restrained by the more considerate suggestions 
of Ills friends: and he resolved to reserve himself for a less dangerous 
and more hopeful experiment. To elude suspicion he dismissed the 
few thanes, who were still near his person, and endeavoured alone, 
and on foot, to gain the centre of Somersetshire. There he found 
a secure retreat in a small island, ^ situated in a morass formed by the 
conflux of the Tlione and the Parret, which was afterwards distin- 
guished by the name of Kllielingcy, or Prince’s Island. 

“ Though the escape of Alfred had disappointed the eager hopes- 
of the Danc.s, they followed up their success with indefatigable ac- 
tivity. The men of Hampshire, Dorset, Wilts and Berkshire, sepa- 
rated from each other, ignorant of the fate of their prince, and un- 
prepared for any rntionul system of defence, saw thcm.selvcs com- 
pelled to crouch bcncatli the storm. Those who dwelt near the coast, 
crossed with their families and treasures to the opposite shores of 
Gaul ; the others sought to mitigate by submission the ferocity of the 
invaders, and, by the surrender of a part, to preserve the remainder^ 
of their property. One country alone, that of Somerset, is said to 
have continued Taithfiil to the fortunes of Alfred: and yet, even in 
the county of Somerset, \wi was compelled to conceal liimself in the 
fens, while the ealdorman yFthelnoth with a few adherents wandered 
in the woods.” (P, 182 — 184.) 

The slightest comparison of these two passages will prove 
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that Humo, partly by omitting important circumstances, partly 
by supposing what never happened, could sometimes confound 
history with romance. 

Mr. Iluinc is*scarcely less inaccurate in narrating the steps by 
whicli Alfred reascended the throne. He tells us the story of 
Alfred’s disguise as a harper, under which he entered the Danish 
camj), and remained for some days in the tent of Gojlhruii. The 
tale is pretty, but it was unknown to Alfred’s contemporaries, 
and a[)peared for the first time two centuries after his death. 
Mr. Hume represents the Danes as taken ])y surprise, and as 
submitting almost without resistance ; “ taking advantage of his 
pr(‘A ions knowledge of the place,” says Mr. llume, (vol. i. j). S3,) 
“ he <lirected his attack against the most unguarded (piarter of 
the ( iiemy. The Danes, surjirised to see an army of English 
whom lliey considered as totallv subdued, and still more 
astonished to lic'ar that Alfri'd was at tlieir head, madt‘ but a 
faint resistance, notwithstanding their superiority of numheiv 
and were soon put flight with great slaughter.” jMr. 1/mgard 
shows that th(‘y were not surjirised, and that they fought with 
des])(‘rate valour. See langard, vol. i, p. ISG. 

It would he easy to adduce other (‘xamph's of pn'cipitate as- 
sertion in Mr, lluiiu'; some, uherehis statcanent is not correct ; 
and a still greater numlier, wlun-e that uhieh is dubious is given 
as certain. Tin; illegitimacy of Athelstan’s birth, for instance, 
is contested; so is the assassination of Edmund Ironside by 
Ealric, or his chainherlains : yet botli of these circumstances are 
affirmed witliout any reserve. Sometimt's his oversiglits lead 
him into assertions not a little extravogaiit. Tims he tells us 
tliat Canute, while besieging the metropolis, diverted the eourse 
of the Tham(‘s, so as to bring his ships above Eondon Bridge. 
The fact merely w as, that on the right hank of the Thames v\ 
cliamud was dug, through which the invaders might drag their 
ships, NO as to command the river as well above as below' the 
city. AVe do not make* thesi' remarks with any auwv of dispa- 
raging the well-earned fame of Mr. Hume ; our only object is 
to show', that in consequciici? of tlui care willi which Mr. 
Lingard has <‘onsulted the original authorities, his history may 
be read witli advantage, and is not rendered superfluous by 
the genius and sagacity with which former writers have explored 
iht^ same subject. 

In sjiitc of Mr. T/mgard’s g^mertil accuracy, there is one pre- 
judice' which .sometiiiK's leads him into illog»^‘al reasoning, into 
partial concealments, into incorrect statements. We mean his 
pendency to regard the Catholic Church as no less spotless in her 
political transactions, than intallible in her doctrines, and his 
aversion to disclose any thing unfovourable to the character of 
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persons who have occupied a high station in her hierarchy. For 
example, in the conversion of Athelbert, and the establishment 
of Christianity among the Saxons by Augustine, there were many 
circumstances not a little ridiculous. These i\re detailed by 
Hume. Mr. Liugard makes no mention of them, and gives to 
every part of the transaction a solemn and decorous air. Kad- 
bald, the son of Ethelbert, relapsed into idolatry. Tlie Arch- 
bishop Laurentius, after eiidt^avoiiring in vain to niclaim him, pre- 
pared to leave the kingdom. On the morning of his intended 
departure,” adds our author, “ he made a last attempt on the 
mind of Eadbald. Ilis representations were successful. The 
King dismissed his slep-niuther, and recalled Ihe fugitive pre- 
lates.” iSotliing can la* more grave and becoming than this 
conduct, nothing more honourable to the wisdom ai\d ehxpieuce 
of the successor of Augustine. But had we been told what the 
** represeftialknis'^ of Laurentius w(*re, our (idmiration would 
perhaps have been turned into laught(jr. Bede has recorded 
tlie^n, and from that author lluiue has^ b^^ken his account. 

Laurentius appeared before the prince, and, throwing oft* his vest- 
mcnt'=, showed his body all torn with bruises and stripes which he had 
received. Eadbald, wondering that any man should have dared to 
treat in that manner a person of his rank, was told by Laurentius thaA 
he had received this chastisement from St. Peter, the prince of the 
apo.stles, who had appeared to him in a vision, and, severely reproving 
him for his intention to desert his charge, had inflicted on him those 
visible marks of his di>pleasific.” 

Dunstan the most conspicuous personage in the annals of 
the Anglo-Saxon church, llistory has ascribed to him traits of 
the most abject superstition, and deeds of un])ardonal)le ambi- 
bition and cruelty : but in Air. Lingard’s ])ages he comes firth 
a most pure, meek, saintly personage. He is introduccul to 
us as a young thane, whose thoughts a dangerous sickness 
turned from worldly pursuits to the monastic statti, and whose 
zeal, disinterestedness, and charities, while he served the church 
of Glastonbury, attracted public notice. Not a word is uttered 
concerning the early licentiousness of which lui is accused : 
nay, the prudence of his biographer robs him ol‘ the glory of 
all those exploits, which gave him his power while he lived, 
and after his death placed him on the list of the saints. Why 
are we not told of the cell in which he secluded himself 
from the world ? a cell in which he could neither stand erect, 
nor stretch out hi^ limbs during repose. Why is the noted ad- 
venture of the devil and the red-hot pincers passed over in total 
silence '! These circumstarfees are e>ssential to a faithful picture 
of the age and of the individual; and they stand upon autliority, 
which Mr. Lingard in other cases deems unobjectionable. Why 
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then are they omitted ? Because in the present day they would 
not contribute to Dunstan’s fame. Mr. Lingard indeed says, 
that he has omitted the miracle of the speaking crucifix and the 
nocturnal contlfct with Satan, because Osberne and Eadmer, 
who have recorded these events, have here compiled from cer- 
tain documents long ago lost, whose authority is not aluays 
mK(uestioual)Ie. But why is the testimony of* OsJjernc and 
Eadmer to be admitted on other to[)ics, and rejected here ? 
I'liey are good evideiua', not certainlv of llic reality of the 
iuira(des, but of the cinTciicy of such stories, and of the po- 
pular bt'lief of* them at the time. A scrupulous siftinci' of tes- 
timofjy is juost comnumdabh^ in an historian; but he must 
not hav(‘ one canon for the chj-o'v, and another for the laity. A 
very foolisli story, unknown to conternporarv writ'crs, is told of 
Edgar and Kenneth King of Scotland. Kennetli s|)eaks disre- 
spi'clfully of tln^ h)w statiin of l^dgar: liis words are n'ported 
to Edgar, .who, (liss(mibling his anger, conducts him into a 
wood, and bids him driLW*, and learn which is the more wortliy 
to command. Kenneth disarms the resentment of his adversary 
by a very civil apology. This story, in every part childish and 
incre(lil)le, stands upon the singh; authority ol* Malmesbury. 
Yjnt Mr. Lingard sets it forth with all its circumstances as a 
most, undoubted fact. What? reject Osberue and Eadmer, 
when tliey relate Dunstan’s adventures; and admit on the credit 
ol’ Malmesbury alone such a story couccruiug Lhlgar ( This is 
the dealing of passion, not of reason, fn tht‘ synod whicJi met 
at Colne to discuss tiu' kt'enly agitated question coueerning 
the pr(!tensions of tlu' monastic orders, the tloor f(‘ll in: some 
were killed, many were hurt: the l)eam on which Diiiistan’s 
chair stood, was tiu' only one that did not give way. These 
facts Mr, Lingard admits: but# he blames llie liistoriaus who 
suspect and accuse Ounstau as the author of the catastrophe. 
The charge, he says, is a mere licliou. It is no liction. It is 
only an inference; whether just or not, is fair subject of dis- 
pute. There is at least strong ground of suspicion. 

Mr. Lingard’s zeal for the re|)utatioii of Diuistan has led him 
to give a new colouring to the transactions of Edwy’s reign. On 
this subject his antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon church had in- 
volved him in a dispute, which Ik*, prosccuU s in his liistory. 
He has corrected liiimt* in some minute pavticmlars; yet upon 
the whole, the general features of Edw^y's story are delineated 
by that author more faithfully than by Mr. Liiigard. 

The first point of difference relates to the occurrences on the 
day of Edwy^s coronation. 

Ethelgiva was a lady of noble birth, who had conceived the dc» 
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sign of securing the dignity of queen for herself or her daughter. 
With the view of captivating Edwy*s affections, they were constantly 
in his company : and, if we may credit the scandal of the age, nei* 
ther of them hesitated to sacrifice her honour to« the hope of ob- 
taining the object of her ambition. The king’s coronation had been 
fixed at a distant day by the witan. As soon as the ceremony was 
ended, Edwy proceeded with the thanes and prelates to the banquet, 
which was olways given on such occasions: but after a hasty repast, 
he rose from his scat, left the hall, and repaired to the company of 
Ethelgiva and her daughter. By the members of the witan his de- 
parture was considered as an insult : and after some deliberation it was 
resolved that Kinsey, bishop of Lichfield, and the abbot of (llaston- 
bury should, in the name of the whole assembly, recal the king, and 
command Ethelgiva to leave the court, under the penalty of death. 
The two deputies found Edwy in the most imbecoming situation, re- 
placed the crown upon his head, and conducted him back to the hall. 
Before they had left the room, Ethelgiva threatened Dunstan with the 
whole weight of her resentment.” (P. 23f3.) 

c*Mr. LingaixPs own autliorities prove,! that ll»e truth is here 
varnished over. The Ivvta couvivia. et dt‘cibil(‘s optiinatum 
suorum consessiones,’^ which is Osberne/s description of the 
company, ar(3 converted into the assembly of the states of the 
nation. The most tmbceoming situation consisted in freeing; 
his brows from the weight of a crown, and sitting or reclining 
between a mother ami daughter. Osberne aiunv.i(lmerexi)ressly 
assert, that he was dragjjed l)y violence from Elgiva. Mr. Liii- 
gurd prefers the more gentle term, iwduct. 

The next question is, was lidwy ever married to l^lgiva? 
The positive assertion of Malmesbury is the only direct proof of 
a marriage. There is likewise a passage of Wallingford, which 
leads to the same conclusion. “ Ipsa r/iidicr impudens lieentiam 
a rege acce})erat omnes facultatAs sancti (viz. Dunstan) proscri- 
bendi...Qiiid eiiim inter tot hostes faceret ? Jlegis iram sensit 
ernmpentem ab occultis, et regince maniim exterius et aperte 
flagellantem.^’ Mr. Lingard remarks, that she, to whom the 
title ,of Queen is given, is the person described as impudats 
ilia and must therefore mean the King’s mistress. We 

would reverse this reasoning. Instead of construing the w'ords 
“ impudens ilia mulier ” to destroy the effect of the appellation 
regina, we would take the latter as expressing the fact, and re- 
gard the former as vague invective. It is scarcely conceivable 
that an liistorian should give the title regina to one who was 
not queen. The i^pplication of a reproachful phrase to her ))roves 
nothing ; and wc may even doubt whether she is the person for 
whom the phrase is m^ant. The impndem ^mulier and ^he 
regina may be different individuals. The former may have 
meant the mother; the latter, the daughter. We do not think 
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it necessary to enter into any argument to show, that the lady 
to whom the title regina is here given, was the person on 
whose account Edwy quarrelled with Dunstan, and not any 
other individual whom he had previously espoused. Mr. Lingard 
admits this ; and the supposition that Edwy, at the time Wal- 
lingford speaks of, had both a mistress and a wife equally furi- 
ous in their hatred of Dunstan, would set at nought jhe words 
of the historian, and would introduce inconsistency and con- 
fusion into the transaction. The direct proof of Edwy ’s marriage 
rests, tlierefore, upon the express testimony of Malmesbury, 
and tlie implied testimony of Wallingford. But it derives force 
from many concurring circumstances. Edwy’s passion was 
violent and permanent : both mother and daughter are accused 
of aspiring to the dignity of queen: he, who could drive Dun- 
stan into banishment, had power to gratify his passion : is it 
not highly probable then, that he should have espoused a wo- 
man whom he loved, and who was ambitious of sharing his 
throne ? The ]jersecutioys carried on by Dunstan and the monks 
are favourable to the supposition, that a marriage had taken 
place. If Elgiva was merely the paramour of the King, how are 
we to account for the zeal of the ecclesiastics ? Why should 
tli^^y have punished Edwy so severely for a vice, in which his 
brotluu’ Edgar and many others of our sovereigns w^ere permitted 
to indulge without reproach ? But if Edwy married Elgiva, and 
if the tw^o parties, according to Malmesbury's story, were within 
the prohibited degrees of allinity, it was not wonderful that 
such a violation of ecclesiastical discipline shouhl have called 
forth the utmost fury of the monks. Mr. Hume has w ell re- 
marked, that the same circumstance will explain why the 
monkish writers do not in general give her the royal title, and 
will account for the epithets oimeretrix^ viidier mpiidensj mulier 
ignombnosa, which are applied to her. Upon the whole it seems 
probable (veiy far, however, from being certain) that Elgiva w as 
the wife of Edwy : and if they were ever united in matrimony, 
we see no reason for postponing the marriage to the coronation. 
Mr. Lingard indeed has produced two passages, which, he says, 
prove decidedly that Edwy was not then married. To us they 
seem to prove nothing more, than that there was a time when 
Edwy was not married. 

The next discrepancy relates to the cause of Dunstan’s exile. 
Historians have said, that he was accused of malversation ; and 
the fact of this accusation is controverted byJHr. Lingard on 
the ground, that the banishment of the saint arose from the 
wr^tn of the woAian whom he had insulted. Such, we admit, 
was the primary cause of his exile. But enmity must have a 
pretext for its proceedings, as well as a motive exciting it. The 
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hatred of Elgiva could not be assigned as a reason for punishiniv 
Dunstan. What then was the reason whicli was assio ned ? We 
reply in the words of Wallingford; Suspcctus eniin crat 
Edwino Dunstanus onini tempore, eo quod tvmpore Eadredi 
thesauros patruni suonun ciistodisset/’ A suspicion of mal- 
versation is here expressly slated; a public, accusation would 
soon folloji'. 

Mr. Lingard’s vitnv of the events sul)sc([uent to Dunstanus 
exile is given in th(i following paragrapli ; 

Soon after this transaction Edwy ap[)cars to Iiavc married, an 
event which might have been expected to put an end to the con- 
nexion between him and his mistress. Whether on that occasion 
Ethelgiva was committed to the care of licr relations or of her hus- 
band, we are ignorant : but the king, citlicr instigated by his passion, or 
moved by her solicitations, carried her off l)v lorce, and placed her in 
one of the ro 3 ^al farms. ArelibiNliop Odo undertook to remove the 
scandal by enforcing the pimi:>Iiment, which the laws awarded against 
WQ/nen living in a state of concubinages Accompanied by his re- 
tainers, he rode to the place, arrested Ethelgiva, probably in the ab- 
sence of her lover, conducted her to the sea-side, and put her on 
board a ship, in which slic was conveyed to Ireland. At his return to 
court he waited on Edwy, and in respectful and alEct innate language 
endeavoured to justify liis own conduct, and to sooth the exasperated 
mind of the young prince.’’ (P. 1^34, 235.) 

Our linst remark on tliis passage is^ that Elgiva (or Etlielgiva) 
is here provided with a husband of whom liistory kiiov\s nothing. 
Mr. Lingard, ind(*ed, sup])Oses the mother to liavti Ix'cn tin* ol)- 
ject of Edwy’s atiiichmeiit, and as sin* had a daughter, he is en- 
titled to infer that slie once had a liusband. But liistory mak(‘S 
no mention of this husband: he might liavc bt;eu dead at (he 
time of Edwy’s accession. This siq)position, that it was the 
mother whom lidwy loved, is, so far as we know, unwarranted. 
Mr. Lingard gives no authority for it : and in tlio absence of 
clear proof to the contrary, we are surely entitled to bold, that 
a you/.h of seventeen or eighteen was more likcdy to become 
enamoured of the daughter than of tlu! mother. 

Two other important circumstances, (piite new in hisloiy, are 
contained in tiie ])ass'dge we have (pioted; the marriage of 
Edwy, and his carrying off EJ^iva by force. They rest upon 
thc3 authority of two passages in two manuscript lives of St. 
Oswald, the one anonymofts, the other written about ninety 
years after Ivadmer by Senatus, prior of Worcester. The ano- 
nymous writer says, “ Rex, sub uxore propria alteram ada- 
mayit, (luani et rapuit,” The words of Senatus are, Rex ^x- 
ai’sit in quandarn, qiiam spreta fide Aori subintroductam 
habebat ; ” and then he goes on to mention Dunstanus oppo- 
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sitionandbanislimeiit. These authorities seem to us the weakest 
that could ])c imagined. The force used against Elgiva is 
hinted at only by the anonymous biographer of Oswald; and 
the words of Sdiiatus “ spreta tide tori” arc vague enough to 
admit of more than one interpretation. Tliere is no specifica- 
tion of person in either; so that the autliors appear to have had 
no accurate knowledge of what they pretend to ^’elate. If 
Senatus be interpreted as insinuating that Edwy was married, 
then, contrary t(» Mr. Lingard’s narrative, tliis mavriagi' pre- 
ceded the banishment of Dunstan ; and Edwy must be sup- 
posed to hav(‘ invohed liiniself \vilhout any reason in a matri- 
monial engagement, at the very moment he was so violently 
vittaclied to anotlier as to forget (wevy ordinarv cuhadation of 
prudence. The su|)positiV)n of his carrying off l^lgiva bv force 
is altogetln'r inconsistent uith acknowledged facts. Elgi\a.^s 
feelings and circunistaiua's \\ere not such as to render \ iolence 
necessary, /fo maktj force rctjuisile, sluj must have b(*en in 
the custody ol‘ 13 unstni 4 ’s*lactio]i : and we know that she 
not in their power, till Odo sent her tolreland. From the nature 
of th(‘ cas(‘, therefore, as well a< from tin' weakness of tlie 
('vichmee adduced, we cannot admit, that Edwy carried oil* 
Elgiva, by force, or that he was married to another. And we 
arc confirnu'd in this conclusion by considering, that neither of 
these cinmnistances lias been mentioned by the monkish histo- 
rians of the age. Their silence on sucl^ topics is decisive. Had 
it bemi possible to hav(‘ magiiitied any of EdwyV failings into 
the crime of adultcaw, (h(‘y who, not (‘oiitent w ith persecuting 
him during his life, hlaekencd his fame aft(‘r hi^ (h'ath, would 
not have spared him and his mistress the foul rejiroach. 

The only other misrepresentation which we shall notice in 
the above quoted paragraph, i:l (lie colouring llieni given to 
Odo’s conduct, lie is spoken of as if he liad inmvly executed 
a law', and not as the perpetrator of an act of v iolence, lint 
the law, which is alleged in liis favour, will not justify him. 

If a known whore-queen be found in any place, men Miall 
drive lier out of tlie realm.” This regulation extends only to 
women carrying on the trade of proslitiilion. It is ridiculous 
to include under it a WHunan of high rank, who, if not the wdfe, 
was at least the favourite of the King. But even if Elgiva had 
been legally liable to be sent out of tlie kingdom, w liat right 
had Odo to seize her, by violence, and transport her to Ireland ? 
Whore was the court of justice that coiideninbxl her, and ap- 
pointed him to execute its decree? The^part he acted w^as that 
of an armed rullian, not of a mini^^ter of justice. 

^Ilie revolt, which dq)rived Edwy of the greater part of his 
dominions, is usually ascribed to the intrigues of Dunstan and 
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the monks, but, as Mr. Lingard contends, without authority, 
^ and in opposition to fact. We maintain, that the events them- 
selves are decisive evidence. Odo, by his seizure of Elgiva, 
committed the first open act of insurrection :,^no sooner was 
Edwy driven by his brother beyond the Thames, than Dunstaii 
appeared the counsellor and director of the boy Edgar: the 
fury of the insurgents was directed against hilgiva as much as 
against tlie King. Such circumstances afford stronger proof 
than can be furnished by the bare assertions of monks, that 
the intrigues of the faction of Odo and Dunstan were the cause 
of the insurrection. 

We now come to tlie last disputed point in this melancholy 
talc. Hume ascribes the murder of Elgiva to Odo and his party : 
to exculpate the ecclesiastics, Lingard throws the guilt upon 
the insurgents. But these insurgents were the partisans of Odo ; 
who, in murdering tlie object of his hatred,* may fairly be pre- 
sumed to have acted in anticipation of his washes, if not in 
obedience to his express commands Eadmer, in his life of 
Odo, designates the assassins as “ the' men of the servant of 
Ood,’’ (ab hominibus servi Dei comprehensa). If in another 
w ork he attributes the mournful catastrophe to the rebels, in- 
stead of accusing him of inconsistency, w^e look upon him as 
identifying the men of the servant of God with the rebels, and 
as affording a new proof that the insurrection w as the work of 
Odo. We may add that Hume is mistaken in supposing that 
Elgiva fell into the hands of her endmies, as she was hastening 
from Ireland to the embraces of the King, She had joined him, 
and had accompanied him in his flight from his rebellious sub- 
jects. This is sufficiently proved by the words of Osberne. 

We have entered minutely into this transaction, because 
there is no better way of estimsj,ting the incorruptibility of an 
historian, than by a very minute examination of particular 
passages. Mr. Lingard has bestowed on the story of Elgiva 
a more than ordinary share of attention. The false colouring 
which his prejudices have induced him to give to that story, is 
therefore a strong warning to us not to yield him too implicit 
credit on matters at all connected with religious biases. But 
it is almost a species of ingratitude to Mr. Lingard to dwell on 
such observations ; and we gladly go on to produce some fur- 
ther illustrations of his accuracy. 

Hume describes the mode in which William Rufus perished 
by an arrow fQ)m the bow of Walter Tyrrel. Lingard shows 
that there is good reason for doubting whether Tyrrel has not 
been unjustly accused. »» 

By whose hand the king fell, and whether the arrow was direV;tcd 
against him by accident or design, are questions which cannot be sa- 
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tisfactotlly answered. The report, which obtained credit at the time, 
was, that William, following a wounded deer with his eyes, held his 
hand near his face to intercept the rays of the sun, and that at the 
same moment an* arrow from the bow of Walter Tyrrel, a French 
knight, glancing From a tree, struck him in the breast. It was added 
that the unintentional homicide, spurring his horse to the shore, im- 
mediately crossed to the continent : and a pilgrimage which he after- 
wards made to the holy land, was attributed to remorse^ and con- 
strued into a proof of his guilt. But Tyrrel always denied the charge; 
and after his return, when he had nothing to hope or fear, deposed 
upon oath in the presence of Suger, abbot of St. Dennis, that he 
never saw the king on the day of his death, nor entered that part of 
the forest in which he fell.* If William perished by treason (a sup- 
position not very improbable) it was politic in the assassin to fix the 
guilt on one, who was no longer in the kingdom. This at least is 
certain, that no inquiry was made into the cause or the manner of his 
death: whence we may infer that his successor, if he were not con- 
vinced that it would not bear investigation, was too well pleased with 
an event which raised him to the throne, to trouble himself about 
means by which it was eflefcte^.** (Vol. i. p. 486.) 

Hiimo says that Henry I. had seven illegitimate sons and six 
danghtt'rs born to him. The fact is, that of his illegitimate 
children, tifteen attained the age of puberty. ^ 

Hume allows no interval between the death of Archbishop 
Theobald, and the promotion of Beckcl to the primacy. 
There was, however, an interval of thirteen months ; for Tjieo- 
bald died on the 18tli of April, 1 1 01, •iuid Bucket was conse- 
crated on the 3d of June, 11 ()2. In many parts of Becket’s 
history there is a considerable discrepancy between our author’s 
statements and those of other writers ; and in general Mr. 
Lingard lias good ground for his alterations. For instance, ac- 
cording to Hume, Becketts coijduct on his return from exile 
wa.s the most insolent, irritating, and ostentatious that could 
be devised. 

“ But the violent spirit of Becket, elated by the power of the church.^ 
and by the victory which he had already obtained over his sovcrejgn, 
resolved to -make the injury which he jiretended to have suffered, a 
handle for taking revenge on all his enemies. On his arrival in Eng- 
land, he met the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, who were on their journey to the king in Normandy : he 
notified to the archbishop the sentence of suspension, and to the two 
bishops that of excommunication, which nt his solicitation the Pope 
had pronounced against ^hem.” 

Liiigard’s narrative is much more favourable to* Becket. 

* Quern cum ii<*c tiiii^ret nec bQcraret, jure-jurando sicpius audivitnus quasi sa- 
crosarl^tuni asscrere, quod ea die nec in earn ]iartein in qua rex venebatur, 

venerit, nec eiim in s>'lva onimrfi> viderit. Suger, vit. Lud. Gros. p. S8S. Tyrrel 
wa6.Bn inhabitant of Pontoise. Ord, 78. 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXtI. 2 G 
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Henry had promised him money to pay his debts^ and defray the 
expenses of his journey. Having waited for it in vain, he borrowed 
three hundred pounds of the archbishop of Rouen, and set out in the 
company, or rather in the custody, of his anciei\jt enemy, John of 
Oxford. 

“ Alexander, before he heard of the reconciliation at Freitville, had 
issued letters of suspension or excommunication against the bishops, 
who had omciated at the late coronation : he had afterwards renewed 
them against Roger of York, Gilbert of London, and Joscelln of Sa- 
lisbury, to whose misrepresentations was attributed the delay of the 
king to fulfil his engagements. For the sake of peace the archbishop 
had wisely resolved to suppress these letters : but the three prelates, 
who knew that he carried them about him, had assembled at Canter- 
bury, and sent to the coast Ranulf de Broc, with a parly of soldiers, 
to search him on his landing, and take them from him. Information 
of the design reached him at Witsand : and in a moment of irritation, 
he dispatched them before himself by a trusty messenger, by whom, 
or by whose means, they were publicly delivered to the bishops in the 
presence of their attendants. It was ^ precipitate and unfortunate 
measure, the occasion at least of the cafastrophe which followcd.^^ 
(Vol. ii. p. 85, 86.) 

The story of Becket’s murder is well told. 

** ^'he next day about two in the afternoon, the knights abruptly 
entered the archbishop’s apartment, and neglecting his salutation, 
.seated themselves on the fioor. It seems to have been tlicir wish to 
begin by intimidation : but if they hoped to succeed, they knew little 
of the intrepid spirit of tlicir opponent. Pretending to have received 
their commission from Henry, they ordered the primate to absolve the 
excommunicated prelates. He replied with firmness, and occasionally 
with warmth, that if he had published the papal letters, it was with the 
royal permission ; that the case of the archbishop of York had been 
reserved to the pontiff: but that was willing to absolve the others 
on condition that they previously took the accustomed oath of sub- 
mitting to the determination of the church. It was singular that of the 
four knights, three had, in the days of his prosperity, spontaneously 
sworn fealty to him. Alluding to this circumstance, he said as they 
weVe quitting the room, ‘ Knowing what has passed between us, I am 
surprised you should come to threaten me in my own House.’—* We 
will do more than threaten,’ was their reply. 

“ When they were gone his attendants loudly expressed their 
alarms : he alone remained cool and collected, and neither in his tone 
or gesture betrayed the slightest symptom of apprehension. In this 
moment of suspense the voices of the monks singing vespers in the choir 
struck their ears, and it occurred to some ohe that the church was a 
place of greater security than the palace. The archbishop, though he 
hesitated, was borne along by the pious importunity of his friends : 
but when he heard the gates dose behind him, he instantly ep'dered 
them to be re-opened, saying, that the tepiple of God was not to be 
fortified like a castle. He bad passed through the north transept, and 
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was ascending the steps of the choir, when the knights with twelve 
companions, all in complete armour, burst into the church. As it was 
almost dark, he might, if he had pleased, have concealed himself 
among the crypts, or under the rax:»f : but he turned to meet them, 
followed by Edward Grim, his cross-bearer, the only one of his at- 
tendants, who had not fled. To the vociferations of Hugh of Horsea, 
a military subdcacon, * Where is the traitor ? * no ans^ver was re- 
turned: but when Fitzurse asked, ‘ Where is the archbishop? ^ he re- 
plied : < Here I am, the archbishop, but no traitor. Reginald, I have 
granted thee many favours. What is thy object now ? If you seek my 
life, I command you in the name of God not to touch one of my 
people.* When he was told that he must instantly absolve the bishops, 
he answered, * Till they oiler satisfaction, I will not/ — ‘ Then die!* 
exclaimed the assassin, aiming a blow at his head. Grim interposed 
Iiis arm, which was broken, but the force of the stroke bore away the 
primate's cap, and wounded him on the crown. As he felt the blood 
trickling down his face, he joined his hands, and bowed his head, say- 
ing : ‘ 111 the name of Christ and for the defence of his church I aia 
ready to die'* In this posjurc, turned towards his murderers, without 
a groan and witliout a motion, he awaited a second stroke, wliich threw 
him on liis knees : the third laid him on the floor at the foot of St. 
Rennet’s altar. The upper part of his scull was broken in pieces : and 
Hugh of llorsea planting his foot on the archbishop’s neck, with the 
point of his sword drew out his brains, and strewed them over the 
pavement.” (Vol. ii. p. 87 — 89.) 

The murderers, according to Iluine, after performing the 
penance imposed on them by the Popft, continued to possess,, 
without molestation, their honours and their fortunes, and even 
regained the good opinion and countenance of the public. 
Tliere is no proof of this. On the contrary, they were ordered 
to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where most, if not ail of 
tliem, died. ^ 

Hume informs us, that John, after making a surrender of his 
kingdom to the holy see, did homage to Pandolf, the Pope^s 
legate, with all the submissive rites whicli the feudal law re- 
quired of vassals before their liege lord and superior. He came 
disarmed into the legate’s presence, who was seated on his 
throne ; he flung himself on his knees before him ; he lifted up 
his joined hands and put them within those of Pandolf ; he 
swore fealty to the Pope ; and he paid part of the tribute 
which he owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter.’* 
(Hume, vol. ii. p. 72), All these circjumstances, except that of 
swearing fealty, seenl to be fictitious,] and to be introduced 
merely to give effect to the picture. John took the oath of 
fealty, but only promised to do homage^at some future time. 

There is no portion of our history more interesting than the 
circumstances which led to the grant of the ^reat charter. 
Upon comparing Hume and Lingard, it will be found that the 

2 G 2 
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former has omitted some important incidents. After the grant 
of the charter, John, if we are to believe Hume, retired into 
the Isle of Wight, as if desirous of hiding his shame and con- 
fusion, and in that retreat meditated schemes "of vengeance.” 
Nay, Matthew Paris, whom Hume follows, transforms the King 
into a pirate. Yet it is certain, from the dates of authentic 
public instruments, that John was at Winchester on the 27th 
of June, at Oxford on the 21st of July, and that lie spent the 
month of September at Dover. 

- Our next example shall be taken from the reign of Richard 11. 
Jxi explaining the origin of the insurrection of Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw, Hume confounds distinct transactions. Wliat he 
describes as happening in Essex, actually occairred in Kent. 
It was in Essex that the spirit of turbulcmce first showed itself, 
but not upon the occasion which Hume meiLtions. 

With a view to strike terror ijito the King, the record of the 
deposition of Edward II. was, upon a motion in parliament, 
sent for and produced. In Hume, tliis^event precedes tlui im- 
peachment of Suffolk ; though in fact it did not take jilace till 
after Richard’s refusal to transfer all the powers of goveumment 
to a permanent council. The same historian asserts, that in 
thcj reign of Henry IV. undoubted proofs were produced an 
parliament, that the Duke of Gloucester had been sutfocuted 
by his keepers.” These undoubted prool’s consist merely of a 
paper road in jiarlianmut purporting to be a confession of a 
servant of the Duke of Norfolk, who declares himself to have 
been present at the murder, and wlio, as soon as the paper w^as 
read, was condemned and executed, without being ever pro- 
duced in court. The declaration mentioned eight persons as 
implicated in the transaction, no one of whom w^as subjected 
to examination or jiunishment. ^ Such a document, produced at 
such a time, and in such circumstances, deserves little or no 
credit. Mr. Hume adds, concerning the same Duke ol* Glou- 
cester, that his recent ccmspiracy was certain from his own 
confession.” Had he read the confession more carefully, he 
would have found that the conspiracy of which the Duke speaks 
had taken place ten years before ; from which time he declares 
that he had been faithful to his sovereign. 

The remaining examples shall be takeui from the latter part 
of the period which Mr. Lingard’s work. includes. After the 
death of Edward IV., Mr. Hume, without fixing the dates ac- 
curately, makfes the delivery of the young Duke of York into 
his uncle’s hands precede the proclamation of Richard as Pro- 
tector ; whereas it was posterior not only to that event, but to 
the execution of Lord Hastings. Hume introduces the Arch- 
bishop of York as one of the deputation who went to. receive 
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the young prince from the hand of hys mother. That prelate 
had been imprisoned three days before. 

Under Richard III. the children of Edward IV. were de- 
clared illegitimate ; and this declaration of illegitimacy, ac- 
cording to Hume, was never reversed in parliament. Mr, Lin- 
gard proves that it was repealed, and that the judges were 
consulted as to the proper form of the vic.t (d‘ repeal. Ruck- 
ingham\s conspiracy, according to Hume, did not ohginate till 
aft(ir tire murder of Edward V. and Iris brother. The truth is^ 
that it was formed while these princes were alive, and their 
death threw an unlooked-for obstacle in its way. Hume makes 
another mistake in postponing till the month of .Tanuary, the 
meeting of parliament which took place a few <lays after the 
comphite failure of that conspiracy towards tlu; latter end of 
October. The same historian, speaking of Richard’s design 
of confirming Ins'* title by marrying his niece Jilizabeth, uses 
language which must lead every reader to infer, that his plan 
was dei’eated only l)y his, death on Bosworlh liidd. It is, how- 
ever, an important fa(?t in that usurper’s history, that he gave 
up the project voluntarily. He yielded to the remonstrances 
of RateJilfe and Catesby, who jiointed out to him tlie horror 
such a matrimonial connexion w'ould excite, and the strong 
c'onfinnation it would lend to the suspicions already prevalent, 
that he had murdered his late wife. It is a curious circum- 
stance that Elizabeth herself seems to have been aiixious tO 
share tlie throne of the monster, whf)sc hands were still red 
with the blood of her two brothers : siie protests that Richard 

is lier joy and maker in this world, and that slie is his in 
heart and thought.” 

The reign of Henry VII. affords many instances in which 
Mr. Lingard lias imjirovc'd upon his predecessors. We might 
refer in |)articulai* to his account of the transactions immediately 
prior to the battle of Hosworth field, of Lovell and Stadbrd’s 
insurn'ction, of Lovell’s second insurrection, and of Perkin 
Warbeck’s surrender and imprisoiiuient. But we. confine our- 
selves to the fate of Edward IV.’s family, wliich was so gJoomy 
that we are pleased to learn, that its misfortunes have been 
in some respects exaggerated, and that there is no good ground 
for supposing that his wife and daughter were harshly treated 
by lleiiry. “ Henry’s suspicions,” says Mr. Hume, yol. iii. p. 
321 , bred disgust towards his contort herself and poisoned all 
his domestic ehjoyftients. Though virtuous, amiable, and ob- 
sequious to the last degree, she never met with a proper return 
of aftbetion, oit even of complaisance from her husband ; and 
the malignant ideas of faction «till, in his sullen mind, pre- 
vailed over all the sentiments of conjugal tenderness.” Mr. 
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Lingard has shown that these assertions are entirely gratuitous^ 
and that there is strong reason to believe that Henry was an 
affectionate husband. We cannot resist the temptation to quote 
the coutemporary account of what passed between Elizabeth, 
and the King upon the death of their eldest son'. 

“ The intelligence was first opened to the king by liis confessor, 
He sent for the queen, who seeing him oppressed with sorrow, * be- 
sought his gface that he would first after Ciod remember the wealc of 
his ownc noble person, the comfort of his realme and of her. She then 
saied, that my ladie his mother had never no more children but him 
oncly, and that God by his grace had ever preserved him, and 
brought him where that he was. Over that, howe that (rod had left 
him yet a fayre prince, two ra\re princesses ; and that (iod is where 
he was, and we are both young ynoughe : and that the prudence and 
wisdom of his grace spronge over all christendome, so that it should 
please him to take this according thereunto. Then the king thanked 
her of her good comfort: After that she was departed and come to 
her ownc chamber, natural and motherly remembrance of that great 
losse smote her so sorrowfull to the hart, .that those that were about 
her, were faine to send for the king to comf'irt her. Then his grace 
of true gentle and (aithfull love in good hast came and relieved her, 
and showed her how wise counsell she had givc^n him before : and he 
for his parte would thanke God for his sonn, and would she should 
doe in like wise.* (Vol. iii. p. 660, 661.) 

As to the widow of Edward IV., Mr. Iluine, after mention- 
ing her confinement in a iiuniierv, and the forfeiture of all her 
lauds and revenue, adds, " that th(3 unfortunate Queen, though 
she survived this disgrace several years, was never treated with 
any more lenity, but was allowed to end her lifij in poverty, 
solitude, and confinement.’' 'file temporary confinement in a 
monastery, was a measure of precaution wliieh was rendered 
exciiseable, if not necessary, by the conspiracy which broke 
forth ere Henry was firmly seated on tlie throne: but we have 
no reason to believe that it lasted longer than the occasicjii re- 
quired. It happened in 1487 ; and towards the end of the same 
year, Henry entered into a negotiation for marrying his luol.lier- 
in-law^to the King of Scotland. In 1489 we find her present 
at court along with Henry’s own mother, at the introduction of 
the French ambassador. In the following year she is in the 
receipt of an annuity from the King. As to what is said of the 
seizure of her lands, Richard had deprived her of them, and she 
received a compensation from Henry. 

We have thought it necessary to insist, 'at some length, on 
Mr. Lingard’s nivmerous corrections of mistakes in the narra- 
tives of preceding writers; because, as he himself takes no 
notice of the points in which he differs from his predecessors, 
th^ majority of his readers may overlook the most important of 
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his merits. Many of the instances which we have adduced 
relate to most important affairs ; and if others of them should 
appear trivial, let it be remembered that, in making our selec- 
tion, it was necessary to pick out, not the most important 
topics, but those which stood most detached, and admitted of 
explanation without long extracts. Indeed it is a mistake to 
suppose that any mis-statement can be trivial in history ; the 
most trifling thing may be the hinge on which much de])ends. 
This is illustrated by one or two cases which occur in the latter 
part of Mr. Lingara s work. Some later writers, in their at- 
tempts to exculpate Richard 111., have endeavoured to prove, 
that the story, which has been transmitted to us, of the mode in 
'which his two nephews were murdered by his command, can- 
not be true. According to that story, Kichard, after hi.s de- 
parture from London, tampered with the governor of the Tower: 
failing in this, he disj)atchedTyiTol from Warwick ; Tyrrel took 
the command of* the Tower for twenty-four Iiours, caused the 
deed to be per petrated, ipul rejoined the King at Yoik, before 
his coronatbm. Now, •says Laing, Richard w as at Westminster 
on Sunday the IJ 1st ofiVugust: the following Sunday he w^as at 
York, where li(» was crowned the day after. Therefore Richard's 
attempt to corrupt Brakenbury, the failure of that attempt, 
Tyrnd’s mission, ])roceediugs in London, and journey to York, 
must all be included w ithin six days. The impossibility of 
crowding so many events into so short a period is obvious, and 
consequently the story must be rejected. Mr. Liugard, how’- 
ever, overthrows tlic whole of this reasoning in a very simple 
manner; he shows that Richard's progiess from London to 
York occupied many weeks instead of one. Richard left 
London in Jidy; in the beginning of August he was at Oxford; 
after spending a week at Warwick, he proceeded to NoUing- 
ham, where he w as ou the 23(f of August ; and on tlie 31st of 
that mojtth w^e find him, not at Westminster, as Mr. Laing sup- 
poses, but at York. So that the events, which Mr. Lvving w'ould 
compel us to crowd into six days, extend over at least as many 
weeks. 

The confinement of the Queen Dowager at the time of Sim- 
nel’s appearance, has been regarded as a proof that she was in 

S )ssessioii of an important secret, dangerous to the stability of 
enry's throne, and necessary to be kept concealed fn)m the 
Yorkists. From such premises there is little difficulty in step- 
ping to the conclus*ion, that this secret could be no other than 
the existence of one or other of her sons. Bht Mr. Lingard’s 
discovery of Henry's subsequent negotiation for marrying the 
Qtteeii liowager to James III. of Scotland, is fatal to the whole 
theory. For if she hiid been in possession of so dangerous a 
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secret, he would never have entertained the idea of placing her 
in a situation where she might divulge it with impunity, and 
aid tlie true heir of the throne with the whole power of a foreign 
kingdom. 

Another argument for supposing that Edward V. or his 
brother escaped from the Tower, has l)een deduced from the 
conduct of Henry VII., at the time of Warbeck’s imposture. 
Tyrrel and' one of his hired assassins are said to have been 
examined, and to have confessed tlie crime. Henry, however, 
made no use of tlieir declarations to undeceive tlie deluded 
part of the nation : it has therefore been concluded, that their 
evidence did not clearly prove Warbeck to be an impostor, and 
consequently did not completely establish the murder of the 
tv. 0 princes. But, upon accurate inquiry, it turns out that the 
examination of Tyrrel and his associate did not take place till 
ten years after Warbe(ik\s appearance, when Warbeck hiins(*lf 
had acknowledged his fraud, and Avas a prisoner in Henry’s 
pojver. These instances adord a practical proof of wliat is 
indeed sufficiently evident from the nature of things, — that the 
whole colour of history depends upon the accura(‘y of minute 
details. 

At the same time that we applaud Mr. Lingard for the care 
with which he investigates even circumstances that are appa- 
rently trivial, we are aware that he sometimes hazards state- 
ments witliout due authority. Thus he makes the publication 
of Warbeck’s confessioit follow the fliglit of the inqiostor f rom 
Westminster : Bacon makes it precede the escape. Lingard 
says, that the discoveries which Warbeck made were ke])t 
secret at the time : Bacon asserts the contrary. Lingard (vol. 
iii. p. 637,) in his account of the tenns of the treaty with France, 
differs widely from Bacon, and yet (piotes Bacon as one of his 
authorities. Accuracy, however, is the general character of 
the work. When there is conHicting and dubious evidence, 
Mr. Lingard, upon the w^hole, shows much caution and discri- 
mination in extracting the truth from the base rubbish with 
which* it is combined. This is a greater and more rare virtue in 
an historian, than will be readily believed by those who have 
not directed their attention to the subject. When a writer 
meets with a tale, dramatic in itself, and calculated to awaken 
the attention of the reader, he is very apt to adopt it without a 
severe examination of the evidence of its truth. It is no un- 
common thing to see in society people who invent and retail 
falsehoods, mer^y because falsehood has in it something more 
stimulant to the vulgar appetite than bare fact< so in history, 
we may remark a constant leaning to tales, which, as thfey 
spring from imagination originally, are m6re acceptable to that 
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aspiring faculty, than the rugged details of realities. It is one 
of Hume’s errors, that he writes too often for dramatic effect. 
His account of the conduct of the elder Bruce, after the battle 
of Falkirk, and of the flight of the younger Bruce, from the 
court of Edward, are examples that immediately present them- 
selves to our recollection. 

It is not only by dire(^t mis-statement that a write^ misleads ; 
he often seduces into (?rror by mere omission. Thus Hume, by 
saying little or nothing of the parliaments held in the first 
years of‘ Ilichard 11., gives a very inaccurate delineation of the 
earlier p(*riod of that reign. In general, Mr. Lingard is not 
liable to the charge of varying, l)y omissions, the features of 
transactions. We must except some cases in which lie is 
biassed by liis religious prepossessions. He jiasscs too slightly 
over the ecclesiastical proceedings under Ileiiry I. He ex- 
pressly tells us that, in the schism betweiMi Alexander III. and 
Victor IV., Henry, by the advhai of his bishops, acknowledged 
the Ibnner': but he fyr^its the violent, unjust e\'cesses,«iii 
which llu; King iiididged against two Norman prelates, who had 
presumed to r(‘cogni7X' Alexander without the royal permission. 
ll(i speaks only in general terms of the change which took 
place in Becket’s conduct, upon his promotion to the primacy: 
the particulars (Ilunie has given them) are omitted, though they 
an^ very interesting, both as illustrations of the means H 
which tlie reputation of sanctity was tlien to be acquired, and 
as proofs of the ambitious designs witli which Becket entered 
into his archi-episcopul otiice. In like maimer, by suppressing 
Beckett attempt to wrest the barony of Tunbridge from the 
Earl of Clare, and an advowsoii from a military tenant of the 
crown, Henry, not Becket, appears as the aggressor. Upon 
tlie whole, however, we are inclined to think, that Mr. Lingard’s 
religious prejudices liave added to the value of his work : for 
they have led him to expatiate, at some length, on the character 
and actions of tli(' distinguished ecclesiastics who adorn the 
early pages of our history; and to place in a clear light the 
great share w^liich the English clergy have had in laying the 
foundations of our national liberty. Such men as Stephen 
Langton, Edmund Rich, and Robert Grosseteste, were orna- 
ments to the country and age in which they lived. It is too 
prevalent an error, to regard the prelates before the Reforma- 
tion as the abject slty^es of the ]\)pe,» ever ready to forget their 
duty to their country for imaginary obligations towards their 
spiritual head. They were, in fact, the firmest assertors of our 
rights : and the only use which they hiade, from the time of 
Jobh, of the privileges • of their "order, or of their spiritual 
subordination to the ?ope, was to oppose a barrier to the en- 
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croacliments of prerogative. From Stephen Langton down to 
the bishops who refused to obey the mandates of James II., the 
fathers of our church have been the champions of our freedom. 
It is the holiest of all the duties of history, to hold up to the 
grateful remembrance of future ages those who have deserved 
well of mankind : and we therefore rejoice to see justice done 
to a class of men, whose merits the most classical of our his- 
torians is too apt to undervalue or overlook. In 1367 the Pope 
threatened to cite Edward III. before his court, for non-payment 
of the tribute, which had been jiromised by King John. The 
King laid the matter before the lords spiritual and temporal. 
The prelates, alter deliberating apart, declared that no person 
could subject the kingdom to another power without the con- 
sent of the nation ; and tliis declaration was afterwards adopted 
in parliament. The leading jiart wliich the bishops took in this 
measure, is entirely supjiressed by Hume; *vh() speaks of the 
resolution of the parliament, without mentioning the previous 
dejclaration made by the spiritual lords."^ 

In those parts of his work, where Mr. Lingard delineates 
political institutions, we do not find so much accuracy and 
coherence as w^e should have expected. To illustrate this dou- 
ble accusation of occasional error and occasional inconsistency, 
we may refer to his account of the Anglo-Saxon (ainstitufion. 

Whether the new monarch were the immediate or the collateral 
heir of his predecessor, he was always elected by the vvitan 
before his coronation. The Saxons coyld not comprehend how 
a freeman could become the dependant of another, exci.‘pt by 
his own consent: but tlie election rendcjred the cyiiing the lord 
of the principal chieftains, and through them of their respective 
vassals.” (Vol. i. p. 348.) The whole tenor of Anglo-Saxon 
history proves, that the crown was not elective. The order of 
hereditary succession was not establislied with sufficient strict- 
ness, to prevent the lineal heir from being sometimes set aside 
by accidental circumstances : but where any deviation did take 
place, it w as not owing to the election of the witanagemotc : it 
generally arose from the youth and incapacity of the immediate 
heir, or from measures adopted by the preceding sovereign- 
In times when the law was feeble, and the aristocracy poweriul, 
it was natural and prudent for a sovereign to have his authority 
acknowledged by the great council of the nation ; but that re- 
cognition was not an election : neither was it tlie foundation of 
his title, though it might facilitate his exercise of authority^ 

* It is worth the reader’s pains to compare the diflerent accounts which Plume 
(vol. ii. p. 410) and Lingard (^ul. lii. p- ^16] give of the quarrel between Ed- 
ward III. and Archbishop Stratforj. Iluiiie suppresses several things highly 
creditable to the Archbishop ; and Lingard, some that have a contrary (endcHcy. 
The passages are too long to be quoted. 
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Mr. Lingard, after making the crown elective, pourtrays the 
Anglo -Saxon government as purely feudal. A feudal kingdom 
with an elective sovereign is almost a contradiction in terms. 
To expose fully^the fallacy of his notions on this subject would 
require a very long discussion. At present, it will be sufficient 
to observe, that, though the feudal tenures liad made consider- 
able progress in England before the conquest, yet a very large 
proportion of tlu‘ land, as between the subject and the sove- 
reign, was allodial, and the most powerful nobles did not hold 
their estates on tlui condition of performing s(U*vices to their 
liege lord. The source of Mr. Lingard’s errors seems to be in 
his vague conception of the feudal relation betweeui th(‘lord and 
th(‘ vassal. To constitute that relation, the proprietor of hind 
conferred tin; whole or a part of it on some individual, who- 
bound liiniself to tlie performance of certain services. The 
grantee tlius became the vassal of the grantor. Ihit when a 
tribe of baibarian conquerors settled in the lands which their 
valour iiad'uccpiired, th(‘ portion which fell to the lot of e^ydi 
individual was not a mil conferred on him by the leader. It 
was au acquisition of his own. Each man had the same right 
to Ins share, that the chief had to liis. lie owed military ser- 
vice, but he owed it to his community, not to his superior; 
lu* owed it as a subject, not as a vassvd. The following passage 
is a proof of the vagueness of Mr. Lingard^s ideas on this 
subject. 

* 

“ That the feudal relation between the lord and his man or vassal 
was accurately understood, and that its duties were faithfully per- 
formed hy the .'\ngIo-Sa\ons, is sufficiently evident from the tragic 
talc of Cynewulf and (^ynehcard, which has been already narrated in 
the history of the kings of Wessex. When Cynewulf was surprised in 
the dead of the niglit at Merton, bis attendants refused to abandon,, 
or even to survive their lord : and when on the next morning the 
eighty-four followers of Cynclieard were surrounded by a superior 
force, they also spurned the offer of life and liberty, and chose ratlier 
to yield up their breath in a hopeless contest, than to violate the fealty, 
which they had sworn to a murderer and an outlaw. An attachment 
of this romantic and generous kind cannot but excite our sympathy^ 
It grew out of the doctrine, that of ail the ties which nature has 
formed or society invented, the most sacred was that which bound 
the lord and the vassal ; whence it w'as inferred that the breach of so 
solemn an engagement was a crime of the most disgraceful and un- 
pardonable atrocity.*' .(Vol. i. p. 339.) • 

On the same principles we may find the feudaf system among 
the savages of North America and Nwv Zealand : for all that 
is supposed necessary to constitute it, is a superior revered by 
his inferiors, followers attached to their chief. 
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Mr. Lingard errs in t^e details of the feudal system^ as well 
as in the general conception of its nature. ‘‘ When the heir 
entered into possession of the fee, he was required to pay a 
certain sum to the lord under the name of a heriot among the 
Saxons, a relief among the Normans.” (Vol. i.’p. 429, and also 
545.) The fact is, that heriots and reliefs are totally distinct ; 
the relief was a feudal incident; the heriot, not: the relief was 
paid by the heir out of his own property; the heriot was taken 
out of the chattels of tlie deceased : the relief was due only 
upon the heir’s entering into the possession of the lands ; the 
heriot, immediately upon the death of the occupier. Ikac ton’s 
words are most positive. list quidem alia prajstatio, qum 
nominatur heriettiim, et qum nullam comparatioiicm habeat ad 
relevium; scilicet, ubi teiiens, liber aiit scrims in morte sua do- 
minuin suuiii dc quo teiiuerit respicit de meliori aversio suo, vel 
de secundo meliori, secundum diversam locoruin consuetudi- 
nem; quoc quidem proislatio magis fit de gratia quani de jure, 
et aum hereditatern non contingit.”'^, 

The mistake in the following passage* is still more extraordi- 
nary. ** Whether the institution of Knight’s fees was originally 
devised or only introduced by the policy of the conqueror, may 
perhaps be doubted. It is indeed generally supposed, that he 
brought it with him from Normandy, where it (certainly pre- 
vailed under his successors : but I am ignorant of any ancient 
authority by which its existence can bo proved either in that or 
any other country previ(!?usly to itsesti\J)lishment in this island.” 
(Vol. i. p, 423.) Can Mr. Lingard gravely suppose, that the 
system established by the conqueror was William’s own in- 
vention ? On this point we appeal to a most competent autho- 
rity. The tenure of knight service was soon to follow the 
perpetuity of the fief, and wa|} connected with it. There is 
accordingly an instance of a knight-fee in 880. In the reign of 
Hugh Capet, who was raised to the throne in 987, this tenure 
extended itself over France, and after having a]}peared in other 
nations of Europe, it was introduced into England.” t 

Mr. Lingard assumes, that the Saxons extirpated the natives 
in those parts of the island where they formed their own settle- 
ments, and appropriated to themselves all the lands. This was 
once a common notion ; but its accuracy has been long ago suc- 
cessfully assailed by Mr. W hitaker. Millar treats it wdth con- 
tempt, as opposed by histQrical analogy, by direct historical evi- 
dence, and by the structure of our languagetj When an exploded 
notion is revive'd, good reasons ought to be assigned. 


* Bracton, lib. ii. c. S6. r « 

f Gilbert Stuart's View of Society in Europe, 96. 
t See Millar’s Historical View of the Englisli Government, vol. i. p. 66— 70* 
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Mr. Lingard, in describing the diffA*ent orders of free-men 
among the Saxons, distributes them into the eorl and the ceorl, 
or those of noble and those of ignoble descent. This, to say 
the least, is a very dubious position ; many maintain, that the 
ceorls were a class who grew up gradually from the manu* 
mission of slaves; and allege, in support of tlnur doctrine, the 
extreme improbability, that any freenan, who had a^(piired his 
lands, as all the Saxons originally did, by deeds of valour in 
the held, should voluntarily descend into the abject situation of 
a ceorl. 

To these instances of error in political theory, we may add 
one (and the only one that we remarked in the whole book) of 
error in political feeling. The tone which pervades the account 
of the reign of Eduard 1. is not such as we can commend. 
The many enormities of that prince find an indulgent apologist 
in Mr. liingard. Ilis unprincipled conquest of Wales is spoken 
o(‘ witli pr^iise rather than blame, flis still more flagitious at- 
tempt to subjugate S(K)t1and is clescribed as at least a \^ry 
justifiable proceeding ; and all the horrors, which resulted from 
it, an* attributed, not to the tyrant who invaded, but to the 
heroes who defended, their native land. Bruce and his friends, 
when hunted from the ()[)eu country, and obliged to take refuge 
among the mountains, were relieved and comforted in their de- 
solate situation by the affectionate cares of the female relations 
who accompanied them. Some of lhj.‘se ladies fi*ll into Ed- 
warcPs hands. “ Two, the Countess of Buchan, who, in right 
of her family, had placed the crown on the head of Bruce, 
and his sister Mary, who ht/ her conduct must have merited the 
dislimiioH, were treated with greater severity. They were sent 
to the two fortresses of Berwick and Roxburgh, where each 
was shut up ill a strong cage of latticed work.’' (Vol. ii. 
p. 4(S4). Could a sister merit increased severity of punishment 
by the ardour of her affection for her brother t Mx. Lingard 
mentions the execution of Wallace : what is the observation 
which he adds ? If the fate of Wallace w^as difleront, it 
proves that there w^as something in his case which rendered 
him less an object of mercy.” Mercy for Wallace ! He never 
needed it, while he had arms in his hands ; and w hen treachery 
had loaded his hands wdth fetters, all that he needed was jus- 
tice, and not mercy. We do not enter into any discussion with 
Mr. Lingard on tke technical vaKdity of Edward’s claims. 
Edward had no feudal superiority over Scotkind; he had no 
plausible ground for the claim ; aay,^had his claim been valid, 
yef. the principles of the feudal jaw would not have made Wal- 
lace amenable to the/Court of King’s Bench at Westminster. 
But, even if these circumstances were otherwise, the great 
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moral principles of our nature, wliicli fortunately for the human 
race are independent of all political systems, pronounce sen- 
tence on the respective merits of Wallace and Edward. Ed- 
ward’s court might call him lord, and Wallace vassal and 
felon : but posterity has erased the decree : and Edward is re- 
membered only as an ambitious tyrant ; while the memory of 
Wallace is cherished by the land he saved, with an enthusiasm 
which no other name, except perhaps that of Tell, kindles in 
any part of Europe. 

From the remarks which we have made on this work, it must 
be clear that it contains much matter not to be found in the 
histories which are commonly read. But even where Mr. Lin- 
gard’s narrative is substantially the same with tluit of former 
writers, he notwithstanding often succeeds in giving the charm 
of novelty to his page. He does this by a selection of new cir- 
cumstances, by interweaving with Ins story anecdotes interest- 
ing in themselves, or illustrative of the manners of the age, and 
sometimes by giving, in all their dcitails^transactions winch are 
merely hinted at in the books that come In the way of the gene- 
rality of readers. In employing each of these three means, he 
has a corresponding danger to guard against. For in selecting 
new circumstances, he runs the risk of corrupting the truth gf 
history; in introducing anecdotes, he may encumber his sub- 
ject with extraneous matter : in entering minutely into the cir- 
cumstances of an event, lie is liable to fall into tedious prattle. 
Mr. Lingard escapes in Safety from all -these perils. The third 
was the most difticult to guard against ; and in avoiding it ho 
has been eminently successful : we never find him tedious. As 
a specimen of the manner in which he enriches his pages with 
anecdotes, the following may be quoted. 

Eustace, lord of Breteuil, who 'had married Juliana, one of the 
king's illegitimate daughters, had solicited the grant of a strong for- 
tress, which was part of the ducal demesne. Henry entertained sus- 
picions of his fidelity, but was unwilling to irritate him by an absolute 
refusa). It was agreed that two children, the daughters of Eustace 
and Juliana, should be given to Henry us hostages for the allegiance 
of their father : and that the son of Harenc, the governor of the castle, 
should be intrusted to that nobleman as a pledge for the cession of 
the place at the close of the war. Eustace was, however, dissatisfied : 
he tore out the eyes of the boy, and sent him back to his father. 
Harenc, frantic with rage, and impatient for revenge, demanded jus- 
tice of Henry, who, unable to reach the person, bade him retaliate 
on the daughters/ of Eustace. Their innocence, their youth, their 
royal descent, were of no avail : the barbarian deprived them of their 
eyes, and amputated their noses : and Henry, with an afiectation of stoic 
indifference, loaded him with presents, and s^nt him back to resume 
his command. The task of revenge now devolved on Julianai who 
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deemed her father the author of the sufferings of her daughters. Un- 
able to keep Bretcuii against the royal forces, she retired into the cita- 
del : abandoned by the garrison, she requested a parley with the king: 
and as he approached the wall, pointed an arrow and discharged it at 
his breast. Her want of skill saved her from the guilt of parricide : 
and necessity compelled her to surrender at discretion. Had Henry 
pardoned her, he might perhaps have claimed the praise of magna- 
nimity ; but the punishment, which he inflicted, was ludiciious in itself, 
and disgraceful to its author. He closed the gate, removed the draw- 
bridge, and sent her a peremptory order to quit the castle immedi- 
ately. Juliana was compelled to let herself down without assistance 
from the rampart into the broad moat, which surrounded the fortress, 
and to wade through tlie water, which rose to her waist. At each 
stop she had to break the icc around her, and to suffer the taunts and 
ridicule of the soldiers, who were drawn out to witness this singular 
spectacle.” (Vol. i. p. 507 — 509.) 

To illustrate wlfat we mean, when we say, that he often adds 
to the interest of tlic story by detailino* minutely wliat other 
writers are satisfied \\;ith mentionino- o-enerally, we select^the 
following examples. Hume merely says Stephen took Oxford 
after a long siege.” In Liiigard the same incident become& 
almost ail adventure of romance. 

“ Several months were lost by the tergiversation of Geoffry, and in 
the mean time Stephen had marched to Oxford, the residence of the 
empress. As the garrison came out to meet him, he swam across the 
river, put his enemies to flight, entered the gates willi the fugitives, 
and set tire to the city. Matilda retired hUo the castle : he sat down 
before it ; and so confident was he of the capture of his riv.d, that no 
inducement, not even the arrival of Robert with his nephew Henry, 
nor the loss of several fortresses, nor the severity of the winter, could 
withdraw him from the siege. The strength of the fortifications bade 
defiance to all his efforts : but at the end of ten weeks the provisions 
of the garrison were consumed : sAid Matilda was a third time reduced 
to the risk of a clandestine and precipitate flight. It was a severe 
frost, and the ground was covered with snow. Attended by three 
knights, clothed in white, she issued at a very early hour from a portal : 
the nearest sentinel, who had been previously bribed, conducted her 
in silence between the posts of the enemy : the icc bore her across the 
Thames ; she reached Abingdon on foot, and thence rode with expe- 
dition to Wallingford. This, the most extraordinary of her adventures, 
was a subject of astonishment to her enemies : by her friends it was 
deemed a convincing proof that she was under the special guard of the 
deity.” (Vol. ii. p. 26, 27.) ^ 

In describing the dovvnfal of Richard II, H]ime says simply, 
“ that the Earl of Northumberland, by treachery and false oaths, 
made himself master of the King^s ptA’soii, and carried him to 
his enemy at Fliutcastle.” This^ event, which led to the alter- 
ation of the succession to the throne, and to the wars be- 
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tween the two roses, is .made much more interesting by Lin- 
gard’s mode of dealing with it. 

« Tlie earl of Northumberland was instantly dispatched at the head 
of four hundred men at arms and a thousand archers,^ with instructions 
|] 0 t to display his force, lest the king should put to sea, but by artful 
speeches and promises to draw him out of the fortress, and then make 
him prisoner. The earl took possession in his journey of the castles of 
FKnt, and llhuddlan : and a few miles beyond the latter, placing his 
men in concealment under a rock, rode forwards with only nve attend- 
ants to Conway. He was readily admitted : and to the king’s anxious 
inquiries about his brothers replied, that he had left them well at 
Chester, and had brought a letter from the duke of Exeter. In it that 
nobleman said, or rather was made to say, that full credit might be 
given to the offers of thc hearer. These oft’ers were : that Richard should 
promise to govern and judge his people by law : that the dukes of Exeter 
and Surrey, the earl of Salisbury, and the bishop of Carlisle, should 
submit to a trial in parliament, on the charge of having advised the 
assassination of Gloucester: that Henry should be made grand justi- 
ciary of the kingdom, as his ancestors had^been for one hiu.dred years : 
anci that, on the concession of these terms, ‘‘the duke should come to 
Plint, ask the king’s pardon on his knees, and accompany or follow him 
to London. Richard consulted his friends apart. He expressed his 
approbation of the articles : but bade them secretly be assured, that 
no consideration should induce him to abandon them on their trial ; 
and that he would grasp the first opportunity of being revenged on his 
and their enemies. The bishop proposed that Northumberland should 
be sworn to the observance of the conditions. Mass was accordingly 
performed : the carl took Ifis oath on the l>ost ; and ^ like Judas,’ says 
a writer who was present, ‘ perjured himself on the body of our Lord.’ 

As Northumberland departed to make arrangements for the in- 
terview at Flint, the king said to him : ‘ 1 rely, my lord, on your faith. 
Remember your oath, and the God who heard it.’ After dinner he 
followed with his friends and their servants to the number of twenty- 
two. They came to a steep declii*ity, to the left of which was the 
sea, and on the right a lofty rock, overhanging the road. I'he king 
mounted, and was descending on foot; when he suddenly ex- 
claimed, * 1 am betrayed. God of paradise, assist me ! Do you not 
see banners and pennons in the valley V Northumberland with eleven 
others met them at the moment, and affected to be ignorant of the 
circumstance. * Earl of Northumberland,’ said the king, ‘ if I thought 
you capable of betraying me, it is not too late to return. You cannot 
return,’ the earl replied, seizing the king’s bridle ; ^ I have promised 
to conduct you to the duke of Lancaster.’ By this time he was joined 
by a hundred lances, and tv^^o hundred archers on horseback: and 
Richard, seeing it impossible to escape, exclaimed : ‘ May the God on 
whom you laid yoUr hand, reward you and your accomplices at the last 
day :’ and then turning tol^is friends, added: * We are betrayed: but 
remember that our Lord was also, sold, and delivered into the hand^ of 
his enemies.* 

They reached Flint in the evening: and the king, as soon as he was 
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left with his friends, abandoned himself tp the reflections which his 
melancholy situation inspired. He frequently upbraided himself with 
his past indulgence to his present opponent: * Fool that 1 was!’ he 
exclaimed : * thrice did I save the life of this Henry of Lancaster. 
Once ray dear uilcle his father, on whom the Lord have mercy ! would 
have put him to death for his treason and villany. God of paradise ! 
I rode all night to save him : and his father delivered him to me, to do 
with him as I pleased. How true is the saying, that we hasp no greater 
enemy, than the man whom we have preserved from the gallows! 
Another time he drew his sword on me, in the chamber of the queen, 
on whom God have mercy ! He was also the accomplice of the duke 
of Gloucester, and the earl of Arundel : he consented to my murder, 
to that of his father, and of all my council. By St. John, 1 forgave 
him all : nor would 1 believe his father, who more than once pro- 
nounced him deserving of death.’ 

The unfortunate king rose after a sleepless night, heard mass, and 
ascended the tower to watch the arrival of his opponent. At length 
he saw the army, amounting to eighty thousand men, winding along 
the beach till it reached the castle, and surrounded it from sea to sea. 
He shuddered and wept •• btit was aroused from his reflections By a 
summons to dinner. The earl of Salisbury, the bishop, and the two 

knights sir Stephen Scroop, and sir William Feriby, sate with him at 
the same table by his order ; for since they were all companions in 
misfortune, he would allow no distinction among them. While he was 
eating, unknown persons entered the hall, insulting him with sarcasms 
and threats : as soon as he rose, he was summoned into tlie court to 
receive the duke of Lancaster. Henry came forward in complete 
armour, with the exception of his liclmetf As soon as he saw the 
king, he bent his knee, and advancing a few paces, repeated his obei- 
sance. ‘ Fair cousin of Lancaster,’ said Kichard, uncovering himself^ 
* you are right welcome.’ — ‘ My lord,’ answered the duke, ‘ I am come 
before my time. But I will shew you the reason. Your people com- 
plain that for the space of twenty, or two-and-twenty, years, you have 
ruled them rigorously : but, if it pUase God, I will help you to govern 
better.’ The king replied : ‘ Fair cousin, since it pleaseth you, it 
plcasctli me well.’ Henry then addressed himself successively to the 
bishop and the knights, but refused to notice the earl. The king’s 
horses were immediately ordered : and two lean and miserable aqimals 
were brought out, on which llichard and Salisbury mounted, and 
amidst tlie sound of trumpets and shouts of triumph followed the duke 
into Chester.” ( Vol. iii. p. 265 — ^268.) 

This mode of pres^enting an interesting event to us in all its 
successive steps, seems to us much more congenial to the spirit 
of history than the ipeagre hints of ’Mr. Hume. From such a 
narrative indeed we learn no political, no philosophical truth : 
but the imagination is awakened and gratified ; we are led 
back into the scenes described, and feelings are excited which 
couRl never be called fiyth except Ly a full exposition of circum- 
stances. History, we are inclined to think, has been for some 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXII. 2 H 
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time too philosophical. Let the historian be philosophical, but 
not his history. It is a mistake to place the utility of history 
in the abstract truths which it expresses. Its aim is much 
higher, and much more difficult of attainment — to communicate 
that gradual, slowly acquired enlargement of view, which, ex- 
cept by individuals favoured by nature beyond the common lot 
is not to be attained otherwise than by the diligent contempla- 
tion of a great variety of scenes, characters, and transactions. 
History is subservient to wisdom and prudence, rather than to 
science. She was a muse in Greece, and w’e could wish her to 
remain so still : for the drapery and graces of a divinity of Par- 
nassus would be but ill exchanged for the solemn garb and 
aspect of Aristotle himself. Abstract truth is good ; but there 
is a truth which cannot l)e expressed in propositions — a truth 
of sentiment and conception, a truth which is to be found in 
the impression made on the mind by particular transactions, a 
truth which is too evanescent to be reduced into the forms of 
science. Machiavel has written discourses on Livy, unfolding 
the lessons of political wisdom which that historian supplies. 
It is Machiavel’s master-piece : yet he who comprehends and 
remembers every sentence in tliese discourses, will have learned 
but little of what Livy should teach. Machiavel distils a rich 
and precious wine ; and by the process he obtains a spirit, 
which, though not without its use, is very unlike the nectar 
from which it has been extracted. 

We cannot take leave df Mr. Lingard without mentioning the 
great quantity of curious and instructive matter contained m 
his notes. Historical criticism, anecdote, quotation, succeed 
each other, so as to form a most agreeable entertainment. If 
any object to the form of notes, on the ground that they should 
have been interwoven into the text, let them remember, that in 
that case either the continuity ot the narrative must have been 
destroyed, or the greater part of what is contained in the notes 
must have been omitted. 

Mr. Lingard promises to bring down the history in three 
other volumes to the time of the Revolution. We shall meet 
him again with pleasure : for we are sure, that we cannot turn 
over his pages without linding many new illustrations of what 
was known before, or clear, correct statements of what has 
been hitherto overlooked, or in part misrepresented. We had 
almost forgotten to subjoin, that his style, to the praise of cor- 
rectness, adds that of elegance and ease. ' 
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Art. XIX. — Some Account of the Life of Rachael Wiriothesley^ 
Lady Russell^ by the Editor of Madame du Deffand^s Letters^ 
followed by Series of Letters from iMdy Russell to her Hus^ 

bandj Wiiliam Lord Russell ; from \ 672 to 1682 ; together with 
some Miscellaneous I jet ter s to and from Lady Russell^ Puh^ 
lishedfrom the Original^ in the Possession of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire. 8vo. pp. 338. Longman. London, 1819. 

Till! Letters of Lady Russell contained in this volume fell into 
the hands of her only surviving* child, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and have been preserved unpublished in the Cavendish 
family.'^ Those who know, — and who docs ?iot know ! — the 
already extant letters of that virtuous and magnanimous lady, 
will turn with no slight expectation to the volume now first 
submitted to public curiosity. In some respects they may be 
disappointed, for the present work is certainly not ecpial in 
general ihterestto the c(;lebrated collection whicli preceded it. 
Still Lady Russel I’s letters, even when least important, are not 
without their charm ; they admit us into the inmost recesses of 
a heart as pure as that of any human being is ever likely to be 
found ; while they exhibit a tenderness and conjugal affection 
of the most touching kind. 'Hiey are unpretending, unstudied 

letters, narrating the domestic or political events of the hour. 
The reader will easily forgive a number of trifling, and in them- 
selves useless details, for the pleasuflg of being admitted into 
the recesses of such a mind and such a heart as that of Lady 
Russell. 

To the letters is prefixed a memoir of the writer, in which all 
the particulars uhich could be collected, relative to her life, 
from public or private documents, and family traditions, are 
condensed into an interesting narrative. The anonymous 
authoress and editor has spared no pains to amass whatever 
could be found to illustrate the character and history of Lady 
Russell, and has subjoined to the letters and memoir, a v^\riety 
of notices relative to the persons and occurrences mentioned in 
the text, which will be found of considerable service for under- 
standing the allusions to the public and private occurrences of 
the times. 

The remarkable incidents in the life of Lady Russell are not 
numerous ; and the author of the narrative before us justly re- 
marks, that “ her superior merits remain so much confined 
within the pale of private life, and female duties, that, unlike 
most heroines, her character deserves? to be held up yet more 

* William Spencer Caveifdisli, the present Duke of Defonshire, is greaUgreat 
grandson to Rachael Lady Russell. 
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for the example than the 'admiration of her country-women/ 
We shall lightly touch upon a few of the features of this por- 
trait, which we particularly recommend to the study of our fe- 
male readers, especially at a time when the exhibition of such a 
model may be considered peculiarly seasonable. Our virtu- 
ous'' as well as ‘Miiir” countrywomen will see in Lady Russell 
an illustrioivs, hut imitahley specimen of what constitutes their 
highest happiness and praise. Privileged shall we be, if we 
can turn their attention from topics whieli have polluted not 
only our political circles, but evem the retired sanctuaries of 
domestic privacy, so as to need a national lustrum to cleanse the 
moral atmosphere, — to the edifying coiitemplatiou of the holy 
duties, the domestic endearments, the saintly piety, of a Rachacd 
Russell, 

Lady Rachael Wriothesley (afterwards Lady Russell) the 
second daughter of tin* Karl of Soiith-ampton, was born about 
the year 1636‘, and hud the irreparable inisfortuiie to lose her 
mother in her Infancy. i 

The disturbances wliich began to agitate England about the 
same time, and in which her father was forced to take a consi- 
derable part, deprived her of many of those advantages of (jdu- 
cation which in serene, peaceable times, would doubtless have 
fallen to her lot. Lord feouthamjdon, at the first period of the 
dis])utes between Charl(‘s T. and his parliaments, disapproved 
of the proceedings of the^pourt, and was considered as ranking 
among the most popular of the peers. It was not till after he 
had witnessed the perversion of justice in the trial of Straflord, 
and the violence with which the popular tide was running 
against all moiiarchieal government, that he allowed himself to 
become attached to the court. During the whole of the contest, 
he was a strenuous advocate for peace ; and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to moderate the violence of both parties, with a view to 
secure that object. He was one of the four faithful servants 
who asked and obtained permission to pay the last sad duties 
to the remains of their royal master; after whose execution he 
retired with his family to his seat at Titchficld, in Hampshire, 
where he remained till the Restonxtion, rejecting every oveir- 
ture of friendship from the Usurper, who was anxious to gain 
him to his party. 

Under such circumstances, Lady Russell passed her younger 
days ; but though some of the usual accomplishments of her 
sex and station might be inadequately supplied, we have no 
reason to suppose that the cultivation of ner mind was neg- 
lected ; and perhaps, to what would be generally considered the 
disadvantages of her lot, we owe many of those eminent virtues 
which might never have ripened except in the shade of retire- 
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anent, and would, perhaps, have wholly perished in the un- 
friendly soil of a court. We are not sure that Lady Russell, in 
missing an accomplished education, did not gain something far 
better ; and to her defective orthography in the former part 
of her life, which our authoress complains of, and imputes to a 
neglected education, we cannot see why this point could not 
have been as well attended to at Titchlield as in London. Bad 
as were the times, we should have thought, that a ndblcman’s fa- 
mily, even in the country, was not so destitute of the resources 
of education, as not to be able to find an instructor competent 
to teach a child to spell. The chaplain, we presume, would 
have Itiut his assistance, if the governess was inadequate to the 
task — a very possil)le case in those days, when orthogra{)hy 
was not a common female attainment even amongst the best 
educated ranks. 

Lord Southampton’s character w^as well calculated to dispose 
the minds of liis children to every thing noble and virtuous, and 
his (lauglitcr Rachael inherited his promiiumt excellencies.^ She 
was mani(Ml at the early ago of sevenlt^en to Lord Vaughan, the 
alliance btuiig settled by the parents, according to the custom 
of the limes, without much reference to the wishes of th(j par- 
ties. She, however, conducted herself towards her husband not 
x)nly with blameless ])ropriety, but in such an exemplary man- 
ner as to retain the lasting attachment of all his hniiily. Of 
Lord Vaughan’s character and habits we kno'v nothing, exce[)t 
what we may incidentally gather froift a note to Lady Vaughan, 
ill which she is recpiestecl, evidently in raillery, “ not hereafter 
to hinder my l.ord Vaughan from wriling tt) me; for lam con- 
fident, whatever excuse you make for him, he* hath a most 
eager desire to wrile this wa^ck. I know’ his lordship so well, 
that he cannot delay to make /eturiis of civility. If it had been 
his custom to defer and put otf to the last hour, I might believe 
your ladyship; but in this particular, I must beg your ladyship’s 
pardon.” 

lii th(.‘ y(‘ar 16(J7, we find Lady Vaughan a w idow, residing 
with h(*r sister, at tlieir late father’s mansion at Titchlield. Of 
the commencement of her acquainlaiice wdth Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) llussell, nothing is known, llussell being only a younger 
brother, and Lady Vaughan a considerable heiress, he seems to 
have been backward at first in interpreting her sentiments in his 
favour, 'fhey soon, however, iiiidoistood each other, and were 
married in 1661). * During the fourleeii years of their happy 
union, they w ere very little apart, so that their letters to each 
other could have been numeroirs. Lord Russell’s are eii- 
ti/ely lost; and most of those bf Lady Russell are written at 
distant intervals from each other. Their only moments of sepa- 
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Tation appear to have beea during Lord Russell’s visits of duty 
to his father, the Earl of Bedford, his elections for two succes- 
sive parliaments, his attendance at Oxford during one short 
session, and occasional absences in London, on .public or pri- 
vate business. Lady Russell’s letters show how hardly she bore 
even these transient separations ; and though written some ot 
them a dozen years after their marriage, might pass for “ love 
letters.” VJ'^e give a slight specimen. 

“ [From London to Stratton^ 1680.] 

“ Saturday night. 

These are the pleasing moments, in absence my dearest blessing, 
either to read something from you or be writing something to you ; 
yet I never do it but 1 am touched with a sensible regret, that I can- 
not pour out in words what my heart is so big with, which is much 
more just to your dear self (in a passionate return of love and grati- 
tude) than I can tell you; hut it is not my talent; and so I hope not 
a necessary signification of the truth of it ; at least not thought so by 
you.» (P.220.) 

^*‘()ur small ones arc as you left them, T praise God; Miss writes 
and lays the letters by, that papa may admire them when he comes : 
it is a moment more wished for than to be expressed by all the elo- 
quence 1 am mistress of, yet you know how much that is ; but my 
dear abuser I love more than my life, and am entirely his 

(P. 204.) “ 11. IIUSSELL.” 

** [From London to tVobum^ Augufil 21, 1680.] 

“ Absent or present, my^jdcarest life is equally obliging, and ever 
the earthly delight of my soul, it is my great care (or ought to be so) 
so to moderate my sense of happiness here, that when the appointed 
time comes of my leaving it, or its leaving me, I may not be un- 
willing to forsake the one, or be in some measure prepared and fit to 
bear the trial of the other.*' (P.223.) 

It is difficult to conceive of a s«ceiie of greater happin(\ss, of 
more truly indigenous British comfort, than the retired domes- 
tic circle of Lord and Lady Kussell. Every blessing that the 
tenderest attachment, the most perfect confidence, and a com- 
plete reciprocity of heart and sentiment, could produce, flowed 
with a full tide into their cup. They combined all the delights 
of that modified selfishness which wraps itself up in undisturbed 
domestic repose, with an expansion of heart, and a commerce 
with society, which led them to feel interested in the public 
events of the times, and gave dignity to all their pursuits. Lady 
Bussell, while she could descend to the most trivial details, and 
fill her letters with the harmless prattle of the day, had a large 
heart and a capacious understanding. She was deeply in- 
terested in the pursuits of her husband, and was of great service 
to him by her advice in political affairs, of^which she pcMiiessed 
a yery extensive knowledge. The following letter will show 
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how well she could cuter to supply hfm with public information 
before the general diffusion of newspapers rendered such ser- 
vices unnecessary. Her abstract of the proceedings in the 
House of Com«ions, is an excellent spec! men of epistolary report- 
ing ; yet the wife and mother appear throughout the letter, and 
the politician never forgets topics of far more interest to herself 
and her lord, tlian the finest debate that ever echoed within the 
walls of St. Stephen’s chapel. 

“ [/‘Vom London to Wohurn^ 12/// April y 1677. 

I have stayed till past eight, that I might have as much intelli- 
gence as 1 knew how to get. Spencer promised to be here this even- 
ing, hut 1 find him notin my chamber, where I expected him at my 
coming home : for I have spent the afternoon with my sister Ailing- 
ton, and by all our travels could not improve my knowledge, as 1 
extremely desired to do, that I might entertain your dear j-elf the 
better by this lettfir; else could have been content to be to-morrow 
morning as ignorant as I was this; for all my ends and designs in this 
world are* to be as useful lyid acceptable to my Mr. Russell as I can, 
to deserve better, if I 'bould, that dear and real kindness I faitlffully 
believe his goodness suffers me to enjoy. My cousin Spencer is just 
come. The inclosed paper I copied from one Lord Allington gave 
me last night: it is the King’s message to the House yesterday. This 
day the debate bold till four o’clock ; and the result of it is, you have 
ordered a second address to thank his Majesty for taking into consi- 
deration your first, and to desire he would, if he please, pursue u hat 
in that they desired; and that they might not be wanting, they have 
added a clause (if the King accepts of it) Fo the money bill, thr.t gives 
him credit to use two hundred thousand of that money towards new 
alliances; promising, if he do see cause to lay it out, to replace it him 
again. This, Jis Sir Hugh Cholmondeley says, is not plea>ing at 
court : \xpectations were much higher. The Lords have net agreed 
witli the Commons: they desire to have it put in the hill, they sliould 
receive an account as well ati flic Commons. The House was in a 
way of agreeing, and the Speaker pressed it ; till, after three hours’ 
debate, he told them suddenly he had mistook the thing, that he 
knew the House nice upon money matters, and the Lords laid only 
a negative in money concerns ; and this seemed an affirmative^ so put 
it to the (juestion ; hut could not divide the house, though if they 
had, the ayes would have carried it, it is believed. 'J'o-niorrow, at 
two, is a conference with the Lords. The Queen is so ill she could 
not perform the Maunday this day, but the Lady Fingale did it. The 
Lady Arlington’s brothers are neither of them killed. The Lady 
Mohuii has a son ; he is ill ; every th[ng else as you left it. Your 
girls very well, MiJs Rachel lias prattled a long story; but Watkins 
calls for my letter, so I must omit it. She says, papa has sent for 
her to JVobeCy [Woburn] and then she gallops and says she has been 
th^re, and a great deal more ; bi^t boiled oysters call, so my story 
must rest. She will send no duty, she is positive in it. 1 present you 
all any creature :eaii pay : 1 owe you as mudh,” <P, 
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But it was not till the closing scene of Lord Russell’s life, 
that the character, the talents, and the strong affections of this 
eminent woman, shone out in their full lustre. How well her 
mind was fortified by far higher than mere philosophic prin- 
ciples, to sustain every reverse of fortune, may be inferretl from 
the following passage, written ten years before that tragical 
event. 

** [^Vo?n London to Stratton, September 23, 1672.] 

“ If I were more fortunate in my expression, I could do myself more 
right when I would own to my dearest Mr. Russell what real and 
perfect happiness I enjoy, from that kindness he allows me every day 
to receive new marks of, such as, in spite of the knowledge I have of 
my own wants, will not suffer me to mistrust I want his love, though 
I do merit, to so desirable a blessing; but, my best life, you that 
know so well how to love and to oblige, njake my felicity entire, by 
believing my heart possessed w ith all the gratitude, hoimur, and pas- 
sionate affection to your person, any creature is capable of, or can 
be obliged to ; and this granted, what have I to ask but a continu- 
ance (if God see fit) of these present cnjojwents ? if not, a submis- 
sion, without murmur, to his most wi^e dispensations and unerring 
providence ; having a thankful heart for the years I have been so per- 
fectly contented in : he knows best when we have had enough here ; 
what I most earnestly beg from his mercy is, that w^c both live so as, 
which ever goes first^ the other may not sorrow as for ont? of whom 
they have no hope. Then let us clieerlully expect to be together to 
a good old age ; if not, let us not doubt but he will support us under 
what trial he will inflict uprn them. These arc necessary meditations 
sometimes, that we may not be surprised above our strength by a 
sudden accident, being unprepared. Excuse me, if I dwell too long 
upon it ; it is from my opinion that if we can be prepared for all con- 
ditions, we can with the greater trancpiillity enjoy the prese nt, which 
I hope w'ill be long ; though when we change, it will be for the bet- 
ter, I trust, through the merits of Christ. Let us daily pray it may 
be so, and then admit of no fears.” (P. 168, 169.) 

Lady RusselPs whole conduct during her husband’s confine- 
ment and trial, is above all praise, especially her conscitui- 
tiousradherence to her principles, and her inflexible determina- 
tion not to urge him to any unworthy concessions for the sake 
of preserving his life. We pass over the melancholy story of 
her vain efforts to save him ; of her conduct at his trial, when 
“ a thrill of anguish ran through the court” as she presented 
herself to take notes as his servant, tlie benefit of counsel being 
denied him; and her more’ than heroic — he/ Christian fortitude 
and submission in their parting interviews. In these scenes, 
her hitherto quiet, domestic spirit, rose to a pitch of elevation 
which has never been sufpasse^d. We have no Record from her- 
self of her feelings on these distressing occasions ; she had other 
employment than to write sentimental letters. From the moment 
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of her husband's arrest, she was a complete woman of business ; 
she suppressed every feeling which would have interfered with her 
exertions in his behalf ; and even in court, never once disturbed 
the awful solenmity of the scene, by a single expression of her 
heart-rtuiding grief. Lord Russell’s unbounded sense of grati- 
tude for her conduct is well known ; and the language of admi- 
ration in which he spoke of her in Ins last hours, is her highest, 
as no doubt it was her most consoling, panegyric. We do not 
dilate upon these topics, because they are found in tlie ordinary 
narratives of these illustrious persons. 

It is deeply affecting to follow the afilicted survivor to her 
melancholy home, where she had not a single inmate ca])able of 
sustaining her spirits, and whertj her mind, supported hitherto 
by hopes, and even by h'ars, was now left to the unmitigated 
anguish of her bercaveiiKuit. Her children were almost infants ; 
her favourite sister was no more; and public pity, or jniblic 
praise, cogld as yet he nothing to her. But her love for her fa- 
mily, and her habitual 5ic<^uiescenee in the dispensations of Bi- 
vine Providence, supported her in this trying monumt ; besides 
which, she says in one of her published hd-Uu’s, “ There was 
sometliing so glorious in the object of luy greatest sorrow, tViat 
I beli(‘\ (*, that iu some d<*grce kc.piine from being overwhelmed." 
The eiirliest viccouiit wlileli we have*, of the state of her nnnd, is 
found in one of her letters to Dr. Fit/avilllam, two months after 
the fatal event. It is one of tin* most (^xcjuisitely toiudiing pas- 
.sages ill hers or any other writings. 

“ * You, that knew us both, and how we lived, must allow 
1 have just cause to bewail my loss. 1 know it is coininon to others 
to lose a \ieiul ; but to have lived with such a one, it may he ques- 
tioned how few can glory in the like happiness, so, coiisecpiently, la- 
ment the like loss. Who can but slirink from such a blow! * * 

■*^ ^ * * * Lord, let inc understand the reason of 

these dark and wounding providences, tiiat I sink not under the dis- 
couragement of my own thoughts! I know I have deserved my punish- 
ment, and will be silent under it; but yet secretly my heart mqj.irns, 
too sadly, 1 fear, and cannot he comforted, iiecausc 1 have not the 
dear companion and sharer of all my joys and sorrows. 1 want him 
to talk with, to walk with, to cat, and sleep with. All these things 
are irksome to me. The day unwelcome, and the night so too ; all 
company and meals I would avoid, if it might be : yet all this is, that 
I enjoy not the world in my own way; ayd this sure hinders my com- 
fort. When I see my children before me, I remember the pleasure 
he took iu them : this makes my heart shrink. Can I regret his 
quitting a lesser ^ood for a greater ? OJi 1 If I did but steadfastly 
beliqve, I could not be dejected ; fon I will not injure myself to say, 
I oiler my mind any inferior consolation to supply tliis loss. No ; I 
most willingly forsake this world, this vexatious, troublesome world. 
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in wliicli I have no other*busincss, but to rid my soul of sin, secure 
by faith and a good conscience my eternal interests, with patience 
and courage bear my eminent misfortune, and ever hereafter be above 
the smiles and frowns of fortune/ ” (P. ^6, ^7*) * 

The grief of Lady Russell did not prevent her devoting a di- 
ligent attention to the important concerns which devolved upon 
her in consequence of her husband^s death. Scarcely were his 
ashes cold, before she was obliged to rouse herself from her 
despondency, in order to defend his memory, whicli she did in 
a letter to the king, inserted among her published letters. The 
pecuniary interests of her children also demanded much dili- 
gence and prudent condud on her part, in order to secure their 
father’s forfeited estates for tlieir use. She also undertook the 
entire education of lier daiughfers, a resolution which Bishop 
Burnet highly encouraged : For/’ said he,;^as it is tlie greatest 
part of your duty, so it will be a noble entertainment to you, 
and the best diversion and cure of a wounded spirit.” In addi- 
tion to all which, a variety of faihily troubles pressed hard 
upon her, and made her feel, as she herself expresses it in one 
of her letters, the falseness of her imagination, that she had 
nothing left — nothing to lose, the deprivation of which could he 
matter of much anguish.” But still, o?ie sul)ject was ever up- 
permost in her thoughts. Nothing could divert her attention 
from it. Every scene, every occupation, was connected in her 
mind with the object /)f her sorrovvs. “ 1 am going,” she re- 
marks on one occasion, in her published letters, “ to that now 
desolate place Stratton, where 1 must expect new awazin^ 
(she habitually uses that word amazemetil, to express her 
grief) rellectioiis, it being a place where 1 havf' lived in 
sweet and full content, considered the condition of others, and 
thought none deserved my eiiVy. But I must pass no more 
such days on earth? However, places are indeed nothing; for 
where can 1 dwell that his figure is not present to me?” 

The calamities of the nation, and the inroads of arbi- 
trary power, were another constant source of distress to her 
mind; for lady Russell, in addition to the public spirit which 
she had early acquired from her father and laniily, had become 
so interested by the conduct and the fate of her husband in 
all that concerned her country, that she could not witness the 
unprincipled measures of Charles, and the tyranny and popery 
of James, without a pang which sometimes made her almost 
congratulate herself that her beloved lord had found a tran- 
quil haven, from the ^storms that continued to agitate the 
nation. Indeed, as she herself observed, Rad Lord Russell 
lived, he would probably have been led to connect himself too 
much with the proceedings of Uie disaffected ; at all events so 
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far as to give the court a pretext for his destruction, even if he 
were not an actual partizan. Under all these circumstances, 
it may be readily conceived that no person witnessed with 
greater satisfaction than Lady Russell the auspicious change 
which took place at the Revolution. At the first rumours of 
the probability of that event, and before it was safe to speak 
openly ou the subject, we find in her letters a breathless ex- 
pectation and eager curosity to know tlie particulars of Avhat- 
was passing. Wluit a triumph for her was that great national 
era! If any thing roa/d have soothed her wounded spirit, it 
would have been tlu* national eulogies which now began to 
clusUii- around the bier of her departed lord. Tlie Karls of 
Bedford and Bevonsliire were immediately created .Dukes, 
and iu the preamble of the patent of the former the King says, 
speaking of Lord Russell, ‘MVe think it not sufficient thathis 
conduct and virtues*shou Id be transmitfed to ail future gene- 
rations upon the credit of public annals, but will have them in- 
serted in tliese our royal ^hitters patent, as a monument e.omie- 
crafed to the most acomplishecl and consummate virtue in the 
said family, ike. Now then to comfort one of the best fathers 
for so unspeakable a loss, to soleumizo the memory of that 
most excellent son, and to excite the emulation of a worlhy 
grandchild, born to so great hopes, that he may tread in the 
steps of his truly great father, 

Hut all these honours, added to tly', lenient influence of 
eleven years, and tlie high estimation in which she herself w^as 
held, being consulted by the greatest men in the nation on 
the most important measures, could not solace the afilicted 
heart of l\^Ay Russell. We find her constantly reverting to the 
same melancholy theme, and picturing to herself the joy that 
would have been felt by her losfFlord, had he livi*d to witness 
that national triumph, and the honoiiralile share which he 
would have taken in ctfecting it. Indeed, even to her extreme 
old age (for she lived to see eighty-six years) the same string 
continued to vibrate. The editress of the work before us.has 
transcribed from the Devonshire MSS. a paper written a very 
short time before Lady RusselTs death, which still reverts to 
her loss, as if it were but a thing of yesterday. The manu- 
script is hut a fragment, a mere rough draft, full of erasures, 
repetitions, and omissions, and written with the trembling 
hand of old age, so scarcely to b(? legible ; but it presents 
such a lively picture of Christian humility and penitence, that 
we cannot withhold it from our readers. Who shall dare to 
cherish a proud feeling of his o\yn merits, when the saintly 
Rachel Russell employsj such language as the following? 

Vanity cleaves to me, I fear, O Lord i in all I say, in all I do. 
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In all I suffer, proud, not, enduring to slights or neglects, subject to 
envy the good parts of others, even as to worldly gifts. Failing in iny 
duty to my superiors ; apt to be soon angry with, and without cause 
too often ; and by it may have grieved those that desired to please me, 
or provoked others to sin by my rash anger. Not ready to own any ad- 
vantage I may have received by good advice or example. Not well 
satisfied if I have not all the respect I expected, even from my supe- 
riors. Su^ch has been the pride of my naught heart, I fear, and also 
neglect in my performances due to my superiors, children, friends, or 
servants — I heartily lament my sin. But, alas ! in my most dear hus- 
band’s troubles, seeking help from man, but finding none. His life 
was taken away, and so sorely was my spirit wounded, even without 
prospect of future comfort or consolation — the more faulty in me, 
having three dear children to perform my duty to, with thankfulness 
for such a blessing left me under so heavy a dispensation as I felt the 
loss of him to be. But, alas ! how feeble did 1 find myself both then, and 
also poorly prepared to bear the loss of mv dear child and only son, 

in 1711, 

“ If I carry my sorrow to the grave, O Lord, in much mercy let 
it*‘not be imputed as sin in me! llis de'atlxwns a piercing sorrow to 
me, yet thou hast supported me. Lord 1 even in a very old age, and 
freer from bodily pains and sickness than most feel — I desire thank- 
fully to recollect, 

“ Alas! from my childhood 1 can recollect a backwardness to pray, 
-and coldness when 1 did, and ready to take or see cause to be absent 
at the public ones. Even after a sharp sickness and danger at Chel- 
sea, spending my time childishly, if not idly ; and if I had read a 
few lines in a pious book# contented I Ivad done well. Yet, at the 
same time, ready to give car to reports, and possibly malicious ones, 
and telling my mother-in-law, to please her. At seventeen years of 
age was married ; continued too often being absent at the public 
prayers, taking very slight causes to be so, liking too v ell the es- 
teemed diversions of the town, as the Park, visiting, plays, &c. tri- 
fling away my precious time. M our return to London, 1 can recol- 
lect that I would choose upon a Sunday to go to church, at Lord B.’s, 
where tlie sermon would be short, a great dinner, and after, worldly 
talk; when at my father's, the sermon longer, and discourse more edi- 
fying. And too much after the same way, I much fear, at my several 
returns to Wales and England. In the year was brought to 

bed of my first child ; with him too indulging I fear to get strength 
soon, and spend my time as before, much with my loved sisters ; I 
doubt not Iiecdful, or not enough so, my servants went to church, if 
I did, or did not go myself. 

“ Some time after in London, and then with ray father’s wife at 
Tunbridge, and after with her at Bath, gave Joo much of my time to 
carelessly indulging in idleness. At Bath too well contented to follow 
the common way of passing the time in diversion, and thinking but 
little what was serious : ebnsidering more health of body than that of 
my soul. Forgive my heaviness and sloth in spirituals, for 'Christ 
Jesus’ sake. 
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After tills, I must still accuse myself that'sometimes in Wales, and 
other times in England, my care in good has not suited to my duty, 
not with the active and devout heart and mind I should in the evening: 
have praised thee, q[iy God, for the mercies of the past day, and recol* 
lected my evil doings, or omissions of doing good in my power. Not 
in the morning carefully fixing niy will and purpose to pass the day 
pleasing in thy sight, and giving good example to man, particularly 
such as under my care; more especially after my second ’marriage, 
forgetting by whose blessing I was so happy, consuming too much 
time with him, end (P. 11*8 — 151.) 

Our readers, we are sure, will give us full credit for not 
wishing to encourage the loquacious and not very useful race 
of female politicians. It is the privilege, and not the hard fate, 
as some woidd insinuate, of women to tie excunpled from the 
toils and dissensions of public life; and we slioidd enumerate 
it not among their rights” but their ‘^wrongs” to ht^ called 
upon to mix in the political jkmmIs wliich environ tluur less for- 
tunate lords*. Their true hi^ipiimss lies where tlieir duty lies, yi 
the quiet, uiiosteulatiousVuuployment of their sex and station, 
and the (iiijoymiaits which a merciful Creator has so emiuontly 
fitted them to partake and to bestow. To see tliem in tbeir 
liigiu'st dignity is to witness IIkmii tojoyiing — not llnue — nor 
the giddy vanities of a restless and dissipated life, but — 

“ llctirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

‘‘ Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving* Heaven.^' 

Tf they w’ould picture to themselves their sex deformed, 
desecrated, degraded, let them imagine a Female Hefonner,” 
breathing "oul threvitenings and slaughters, and exchanging all 
that is sof\ and feminine for what in men is sufficiently iiate- 
fiil, but ill women is revolting ;>nd terrific. Who was it but 
their and our great enemy that first dared to drag their retired 
virtues into the baleful glare of public day, and to inoculate 
them with the plague of politics ? What authority is so great as 
that which teaches that a woman’s politics arc best displayed 
in soothing those of her husband when^ they tend to rancour 
or exaggeration, and in teaching her children, without question 
or compromise, to fear God, to honour the king, to love their 
country, to keep the laws, and to ‘‘ meddle not with them that 
are given to change.” 

And such were the principles, and s'ucli was the conduct, of 
Lady Russell. It is true her personal niisfortiiiies, the injuries 
inflicted upon her family by the House of Stuart, the avowed 
arbitrary and semivpopish doctrines of flie King* and his court, 
and the numerous attacks upon the rights and liberties 
of the people, all tended to confirm the Whig principles in 
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ifirhich she had been educated^ and v^hich formed the political 
creed of her revered lord ; but her Whigism never degenerated 
into those noxious opinions which have of late years in many 
instances taken that much abused name. I{o woman better 
knew or better practised her duty to God and her prince, or 
instilled into her children wiser or holier maxims of duty and 
obedience^ to civil authority. Though living in an age which 
made every person more or less a politician, though moving 
in an eminent political circle, and enjoying the friendship 
and sharing the secrets of political men, we never find her, 
like some of her female contemporaries, both in the Hritish 
and the French court, intriguing for herself or others, or 
intruding into the masculine departments of public affairs. 
She indeed employed her discriminating observation and 
judgment on the scene which was passing around her, justly 
thiidcing that a woman, especially in an elevated sphere of life, 
and who was to form the minds of infant senators and states- 
men, ought not to be ignorant of the grand principles and duties 
of the civil economy under which she is j)laced, and in which 
she has, though not an ostentatious, yet a very important part 
to perform, liut we never find her forgetting the; happy restric- 
tions belongin<r to her sex ; never inflaming political discords; 
and what peniaps was the highest effort of Christian for- 
bearance, never inculcating in her children a spirit of revenge 
for their father’s wrongs. She lived on terms of confidence 
and amity with good men of various parties; and while a 
Tillotson and a Burnet were carrying their veneration of her to 
its utmost allowable bounds, consulting her in their difficulties, 
and bowing to her advice, she lived and died scarcely less re- 
spected and beloved by some of the staunchest no.^i-jurors of 
the age. 

We are not either vindicating or censuring the political prin- 
ciples of Lady Russell; they were those of her nusband mel- 
lowed down by, but never merged into, feminine softness. In 
religion, which in those days was intimately combined with 
politics, she was a church-woman ; but was anxious for lenient 
measures towards Dissenters, and on many occasions stood in 
the gap between the fiery partizans on either side. She says in 
one of her letters in the present volume, that “ saving that we are 
not of their mind who would lay pains and penalties upon peo- 
ple for not conforming tet its worship, we are, as much as any, 
for supporting the Church of England, and encouraging com- 
munion in it.” She says also to her old friend Dr. Fitzwilliam, 
in one of her published letters, I approve with you the Church 
of England; the best churcii and the best services are m it 
upon the face of the earth that we know of* But, Sir, 1 shall 
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covet one so moderate as not to be impatient and passionate 
against all such as cannot think so too ; but of such a temper 
as to be able to converse peaceably with such as may have 
freedom in my family, though not of it, without giving oh ence ; 
and I take this to be the best way of gaining good people to 
our opinions/’ 

Dr. Fitzwilliam, to whom these remarks were addressed, had 
been her father’s chaplain, and entertained a devoteU attach- . 
ment to Lady Russell, whom he had known from her infancy. 
His letters and advice were of considerable service in consoling 
her mind after the loss of her husband, and she cherished 
through life the greatest regard and veneration for him, even 
in his conscientious scruples against taking the oaths at the 
accession of William and Mary, in consequence of which he 
was obliged to vacate all his preferments. In one of her 
letters to this highly respectable, though non-juring, divine, 
she says, “ 1 am very sorry the case stands with you as it does 
ill rcfereiiee* to the oath, a,^d still wonder (unless I eould fin^ 
kings of divi/ie right) whySt does. And all this in the accepta- 
tion of a word which I never heard two persons declare the 
meaning of, but they dilfered in the sense of it.” 

We shall not undertake a detinition of this litigated phrase, 
because it is but of secondary consequence what words men 
use to express their duties, if the duties themselves be rightly 
understood and performed. We believe, liowever, without 
being advocates for arbitrary power, oj- tAe moral impeccability 
of kings, that the doctrine of divine right, and even passive 
obedience, may admit of a very sober, scriptural, and we will 
add constifutioml meaning. We certainly should not select 
such expressions in order to incidcate our ideas of the nature 
of civil obedience ; if for no other^reason than because they are 
susceptible of very different significations, and would probably 
be identified in the minds of most persons with ideas of a 
nature hostile to the freedom of the subject and the responsi- 
bility of government. But surely there is no man who acknow- 
ledges the sacred Scriptures as his guide, but will allow that the 
obedience of the subject rests on far highergrounds than it is at 
present fashionable to assign, and we believe that many of the 
mischiefs of these awfully eventful times arise from the lax 
notions which are prevalent on matters of this nature. 

The plain fact is, that the Creator himself placed man 
under civil governmenit. The governments which at present 
exist were not formed out of a falsely called state of nature— 
a state of 910-goverument, but are modifications of the original 
government under which the first* generations of men were 
brought into existence. ’ They have been repeatedly changed 
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in the course of ages according to the infinitely varied charac- 
ters and conditions of mankind ; but the first principle — o6e- 
dience to civil government as a divine institution — remains for 
ever the same. 

It is not contended that any one form of government, 
or any one dynasty of governors, is of divine right. Our 
Creator lays down the general principle of obedience for us, 
•audit is our duty to obey; but the form and manner of govern- 
ment he leaves to be settled by the exigencies of each ])articular 
case. The particular government of each nation is a strictly 
social compact ; it is the rule under which in that country the 
general duty of civil obedience is to be exercised. The duty 
itself^ however, rests upon a higher authority, and is grounded 
on a wider foundation. 

We submit to government generally, l)ecause government is 
a thing of ‘'divine institution we submit to the authority of 
kings, lords, and commons, in our own country, because that is 
thfc peculiar modification of governvftent which in the course of 
ages has grown up under Divine Providence in this realm. To 
disobey the king is to despise the broad sanction under which 
he reigns, and not only to violate the social compact of this 
particular nation, but the antecedent and universal command 
of God. 

Nor does this theory give any countenance to slavish prin- 
ciples. The revolution of lOHb; or, us we should prefer calling 
it, the reformation, were not that term already appropriated,— 
was perfectly justifiable on these principles. The nation did 
not plunge into the alleged "state of nature,'' in order to form 
a social compact and government ; they did not becoijie a mere 
multitude ; but continuing a civil society, with alk the rights 
and duties appertaining to such an institution, tlu;y contrived 
a method of preventing their own' dissolution. Thus they gave 
to their posterity the benefits of a free and well-ordered con- 
stitution; while they established the throne of their sove- 
reign on the strong basis of a public act of the nation. But 
the claim on each private subject to obedience mounts higher ; 
the act of the nation which points out whom he is to obey 
as his sovereign does not essentially constitute the obligation 
to obedience. He is to obey rulers, because such is the com- 
mand of God ; he is to obey George the Fourth and those placed 
in authority under him, because they are the specific rulers 
whom the constitution of the country presents for his allegiance 
and submission. If any part, or the whole, of the existing 
system were altered by*^public authority, the duty of obedience 
would be the same, though the objects of it would be changed. 
The principle of the private citizen's submission has no neces- 
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,sary connection with the sovereign's jAiblic title. The former^ 
to be of any practical utility, must be something universally 
known and easy to be understood ; the latter is necessarily 
implicated with, the variety of details of whicli the great body 
^of the people are very incompetent judges. If therefore a plaint 
man were to ask us Why must 1 obey the king ? ” we should 
not say because the Act of Settlement vests the publif authority 
in him, but simply because to do so is the ordinance of Godfi 
But if anon-juror, admitting the principles of dutiful obedience 
to authority, should say, Why must I obey the house of 
Brunswick rather than that of Stuart ? ” we should reply “ Be- 
cause the voice of the nation, constitutionally ex])resse(l, has de- 
termined the point." The obligation of each private ctizens is to 
obey “ the powers that he how they came by that power, or 
how they exercise it, are questions which belong only to tha 
collective body, ft would be our duty therefore as individuals 
to obey every lawful injunction of the recognized ruler, evea 
though we shoidd disapj)rvvc all his measures, and at the v«ry 
moment we we»e exerting ourselves in every possible way^ 
whi(ih the laws of the country might authorize, to induce him 
to change them. Such at least is our own view of “ divine 
right" and “passive obedience," a view wdiich gives full scope 
for the exercise of the public voice, even to the extent of 
changing tluj fundamental principles of the constitution, while 
it binds each individual in his personal capacity to submit te 
the existing civil authority, as the ordinance of God, and to con- 
fine his resistance," where he thinks resistance his duty, 
within the prescribed huvs of the community, which are bind- 
ing nponJiim till changed Iiy public consent. The expediency 
of alterin^^them has nothing to do with the question of obey- 
ing them. f 

The freedom of dispute," remarks Bishop Horsley, in higp 
sermon before the Lords, on the oOih January, 170;l, “ in wliich 
for several years past it hath been the folly of this country to 
indulge, upon matters of such high importance as the origin of 
government, and the authority of sovereigns, and the futility of 
-those principles whiidi the assertors, as they have been deemed, 
of the natural rights of man, allege as the foundation ot that 
semblance of power which they would be thought willing to 
leave in the hands of the supreme magistrate, (principles rather 
calculated to palliate se^ditioii than (jo promote the peace of 
society, and add to the security of goverimicnt) this forwardness 
to disjiute about (he limits of the sovereign's power, and the ex- 
tent of the people's rights, witli this ev kleiit de^re, to set civil 
autlmrity upon a foundation on wl/ich it cannot stand secure,— 
argues, it should seem, that something is forgotten among the 
VOL. XVI. NO. XXXII. 2 I 
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writers who have presumed to treat those curious questions ; 
and amongst those talkers, who, with little knowledge or 
reflection of their own, think they may talk safely after so' 
high authorities.” What that something is, his lordship pro- 
ceeds to point out, and we earnestly recommend the nolinca-- 
tion to all, who in this day of “ rebuke and blasphemy,” are in- 
clined to overlook the very important fact, that we are not left 
destitute of information on these subjects from the very highest 
authority, — from Him “ who made man,” who “ knew what 
ivas in man and we will add, who will bring man to an ac- 
count for the use which he has made of the code of laws re- 
vealed for the guidance of his principles and conduct. “ It 
surely is forgotten,” continues nis lordship, “that whatever 
praise may be due to the philosophers of the heathen world ; 
who, in order to settle, not to confound, the principles of hu- 
man conduct, set themselves to investigate the source of the 
obligations of morality and law ; whatever tenderness may be 
■due to the errors into which they would uievitably (all in their 
speculations concerning the present condition of mankind, and 
the apparent constitution of the moral world, of which, desti- 
tute as they were of the light of revelation, they knew neither 
the beginning nor the end, the Ch htian is possessed (f a tvrilten 
Tukf delk'fU'cd Jrotn on high, ivhich h treated with profane con- 
iempt, if reference be not had to it vpm all questions of duty f To 
that sacred volume we refer our readers for the best principles 
jupon all subjects of thfs kind ; and w'e may do it the more coii- 
£dently, because, as Bishop Horsley justly remarks, those Di- 
.vine writings give authentic records of the first ages, and of the 
very beginning of mankind ; and might, therefore, from their 
jantiquity alone, independently of their Divine autl^^iity, claim 
to be consulted in all inquiries where the resolution of the 
points in question depends upon the history of mankind. In 
this appeal, no person would have more cheerfully concurred 
than the devout wife and widow of Lord Russell ; a woman who, 
•while she justly dreaded and deprecated the slavish principles 
then currently taught under the abused terms of Divine right 
and passive obedience, would have been among the first and 
most zealous to condemn the new systems of civil obligation, 
which atheistic philosophy has invented in their place. 
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Art. XX.— history, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND 
PRESENT STATE OF MONTENEGRO. 


Hislortqiie et Politique au Mont^egro^ contenant VOrigine 
^ des Montenegrins y Pcuple autochtlione ou aborighiCy et tris peu 
comm ; la Description topographiquvy piltoresqucy et statistiqne 
duPays; les Mceurs de cette Nation^ sesUsageSy Cofit mnesy Pr^ 
jtigcs; son Goiivernementy sa J^egislation, ses Relations Polin 
tiqnes, sa Religioiiy &c, ^c. Par M. le Colonel L. C. Vialla 
de Sommieres, Commandant de Castel-Nuovo, Gouverneur 
de la Province de Cattaro, depuis raiiiice 1807, jusqu^ en 
1813. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris, 1820. 

It is not a little singular, that, while a laudable spirit of re- 
searcli has of late years induced many to circumnavigate the 
glohe, ill quest of* new discoveries, countries and nations exist 
comparatively near us, tliat are very iiiqierfeclly known. This 
is particularly tlie case^vvith the Montenegrins, who are the sub- 
ject of the work now under our consideration, and concerning 
whom almost every system of geography extant is totally silent. 
The compilation of Mr. Pinkerton contains only seven lines, 
which are transcribed into the Cyclopmdia recently edited 
by Dr. Rees. The accurate French Geographer, Vosgjen,most 
probably for want of correct information, omits tliem altoge- 
ther ; and the same omission occurs in the well know'u dictionary 
of La Martiniere, and the voluminous French Encyclopaedia. 
The author of the present work has therefore contributed an in- 
teresting addition to the science of geography, by communi- 
cating to the public the result of the inquiries, which his prox- 
imity to jjhe Montenegrins enabled him to make with peculiar 
advantage, during the six ye^^ars he held the office of Go- 
vernor of Cattaro (from 1807 to 1813), which province and 
city, our readers may perhaps recollect, Buonaparte found it 
convenient to wrest from Austria by the treaty of Presburg, in 
1806, and annex to his short-lived kingdom of Italy, ‘'to se- 
cure the integrity of his dominions.” 

The tract of territory occupied by the Montenegrins is that 
chain of lofty mountains, which extends, from north to south, 
from the valley of Garba, along the Turkish province of Herze- 
gowine to the borders of the district of Castel-Nuovo, and from 
east to west throughout the province of Cattaro. It is computed 
to be about one hurfdred miles in circumference, and presents a 
surface of four hundred and eighteen square miles. This 
country is situated between the eighteenth and nineteenth de- 
grees of longitude, cast of Lorfdon, and between the forty- 
second and forty-third degrees of latitude; it is surrounded on 

2i2 
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three sides by the Turkish dominions, and on the fourth by the 
Venetian Albania. 

Montenegro derives its name from its situation and aspect; its 
lofty and rocky mountains, which were formerly covered with fir 
trees, every where presenting a black appearance. In the llly^" 
rian language it is termed Czermgore or Czernogora, that is, rfio 
black mountain, which the V^enetians have translated by Monte 
negro, words of the same import. This country is divided into 
five parts, or departments, each of which is composed of several 
smaller districts or counties; and, in 1812 , contained a ])opnla- 
tion of 53,168 persons, of whom 13,292 were men able to 
carry arms. It is watered by several rivers ; and the climate is 
niucli softer than that of Switzerland, to whose Alps it bears a 
close resemblance. 

The Montenegrins are the desc(‘iidantsof tlie Genies fMheates, 
who lived in tlie vicinity ol’ tJie LaUatis Laimas, now called the 
Lake of Scutari. Having been subjt*cted, by turns, to the ancient 
kings of Illyria, to the Romans, Sclayonians, and to the Creek 
empire, they were subdued, after a shori independence, by the 
Turks, in 1488 ; to whom, however, they yielded a reluctant 
obedience, fn fact, the sovereignty of the Turks has been little 
more than nominal, the Montenegrins revolting against them, 
whenever opportunity ottered itself, particularly during the 
eighteenth century, when Russia succoured them with troops. 
But being lel't at the mercy of the Turks, by the peace <d* Sis- 
tow, in 1791 , they swore 'that they would no longer pay tribute ; 
and, ill 1795 , under the command of their IVladika, or bisliop, 
they utterly discomfited their enemies, and slew the pacha, 
Mahmoud Biisacklia, whose head was cut ott‘, and is still exhi- 
bited by the Montenegrins, with great ostentation. After this 
affair, the governnnmt of the cojmtry verged towards a demo- 
cracy ; but the Bishop, under whose able command tliey had 
fought and couejuered, has acquired such an ascendancy over 
them, in their public meetings, that they speak of him under no 
other title than that of Nose Kraigl, or our king. At pre- 
sent, with the exception of a few detached villages which are 
situated immediately on the frontier, and, for want of prompt 
succours, are subject to the Turks, the Montenegrins (who have 
put themselves under the protection of Russia) boast of being 
absolutely independent, and indeed act accordingly. Sucli was 
the political state of the country in November 1810 , when the 
author, having previously requested an escort, entered Monte- 
negro, where he met with the kindest and most hospitable re- 
ception. 

Formerly, it appears, the Montenegrins chose their own im- 
mediate chieftains. Every village nominated its own Vaivode 
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or captain, and each department or province elected two chiefs 
termed Sardars, and these elected one of their own body to be 
the supreme majjjistrate, who assumed the title of governor, and 
had the, gener^il direction of the political and military atfairs of 
coniilry. Sometimes, however, he was elected by the people 
en rtiasse, Avho also deposed him, and in some instances cut off 
his head. By degrees, this dignity became heniditaiy. 

At ])rescnt, the form of government is completely altered : 
it is composed — 1. ()l‘ tin*, lyhidikHy or princt'-bisho]) ; 2, Of 
the governor; and, li. Of the hvii sardars or chiefs of districts. 
1'he two last are chosen by the knes (whose' oliice or rank our 
author has not described) ; these again are I'lected by the vai- 
vodes, who are nominatcMl by the inhabitants of tlu! villages or 
communes. Since the accession of Ih'ter lh;tiowich, llie pre- 
sent Wladika, tlu^ governors and sardars have been much 
reduced in autlioVity ; and though tin* :MontPiK grins beiist that 
they are tin* most free of all people, tiny are hi fact held in 
great subject ion by thy several cbi('l‘tains, especially b;^ the 
Wladika, wdio has acepnred the supreme power and influence, 
wliicli be is said to use in an absolute maum'r, though strictly 
for the l)eiiefit of his country. J\otwithtttanding these apparent 
indications of order, the Montenegrins have really no political 
or civ il constitution. All their rights and interests are regulated 
by ('ertaiii customs, some of whi(‘li are ])reserved by tradition, 
while others an; commiifed to writing, and are preserved in the 
archives of tiu' conv(*nt of Oettigne,* under the immediate and 
exchisiv(i coutrnul of tlie Wladika. In ordinary civil cases, 
justice is administered in a place of public ri'sort, aft(‘r the 
oriental manner, by the vaivodes, and one or two of the jirin- 
cipal nyn of each coininnne, who are represented as being both 
active and vigilant, and whos^ decisions are invariably olicyed : 
the parlies plead their own causes before them. But on extra- 
ordinary oc'casions, of great importance, tlio governor and 
sardars decide, vvitli great solemnity, according to the exigency 
of the case, with the assistance of ilu*, knes, chiefmen, and vai- 
vodes, who are summoned expressly for the purpose :* and in 
the last instance, the bisho]) pronounces and vatifles the sen- 
tence on the most important points. His opinions liave very 
great weight, but only in purely civil cases : for, in criminal 
matters, especially honiicide, the family of the deceased person, 
without waiting for the determination of the supreme tribunal, 
revenges the oiflra^c or crime, as soon as possible, upon the 
family of the aggressor, by laying waste or burning his property, 
and putting hjs relations to death, however remote the degree 
of consanguinity may be. But instances of this kind are of 
rare occurrence : (Aid the most desperate of these assassins^ 
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ashamed of themselves, yield to the voice of public opinion, and 
propose a cessation of hostilities ; palliating their violent out- 
rages as much as possible, and with many sighs and expressions 
of remorse imploring the holding of a kmeti or court of recon- 
ciliation, Pecuniary fines, and banishment, however, are the* 
only severe punishments : they are imposed by the knes, fre- 
quently also by the culprits themselves, who exile themselves 
from their country, and negotiate with the injured parties for 
their return, by the voice of recojivilialion, an important and 
pleasing ceremony, of which some account will be found in a 
subsequent page. 

Among a people wliose habits are so simple, it will easily be 
conceived that the expenses incurred for the administration of 
government, and of justice, arc very limited. Annual contri- 
butions, regulated by previous Invvs, are utt(‘ily unknown to the 
Montenegrins, who assess themselves according as the urgency 
of the case or the interests of the state may require. They luive 
no ministers of state nor of justice to pgy ; the amount of their 
assessments is accidentally regulated by 'war : and so jealous 
are they of their independence, and war is usually carried on 
with such sobriety and celerity, that their expenses are ex- 
. ceedingly ‘trivial. No costs are incurred for law^-suits. No 
disputes concerning property exist among them. A Montenegrin 
is never the immediate neighbour of another : every one keeps 
his property in his own inclosiire, which is surrounded hy a 
natural limit or fence, that prevents (Aliors from trespassing 
upon him. 

Arcliitecturc is at a very low ebb among tliis people in- 
deed they seem to have no rule or order whatever in tlie (con- 
struction of their houses. Every one is his own archite^A, and 
when any edifice of consequence is intended to be erected, they 
employ foreign builders. Of this'desccription are the convents 
and houses of the governor and principal persons : they present 
a striking contrast to all the other dwellings, which are rudely 
constructed of the branches of trees and of earth, for the most 
part one st y high, and covered with pieces of bark as a sub- 
stitute for tiles, wliich completely defend the house from rain 
and to the cross-bars beneath the roof very large masses of 
stone are fixed, to withstand the force of the winds that blow 
in this country with great violence. The hearth or fire-place 
is ill the centre ; and aroupd it are placed large blocks ()f 
stone, or wooden stools, to sit on. llie i\j.e of furniture is 
almost unknown : in general, one or two shelves, clumsily at- 
tached to wooden laths, serye for the reception of the provisions 
allotted for their daily support.. And if any articles are seeff., 
in which neatness and utility are united, they are chielly im- 
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, ported from Trieste and Venice, througn Cattaro. Theif clothes 
are usually hung on pegs, in a corner of the room ; while the 
most valuable articles, as gold, silver, gala-dresses, and the 
vessels used on family-festivals, arc preserved in chests, which 
,;^Te designedly liiade very portable, on account of the sudden 
aihl fcecjiient incursions to which the Montenegrins are exposed 
from the Turks : so that on the slightest rumour every thing 
may be immediately removed. Imbued with that va^iity, which 
characterises all warlike nations, their highest gratification con- 
sists in having a groat store of the richest and best finished 
arms. These indeed may l)e considered as an object of national 
luxury, to which they sacrifice eveiy thing ; and hence they 
are frequently the most beautiful and prominent article, and in 
many instances the only article in the house. The Montenegrin 
is completely happy when he is equipped with his musket, hig 
dagger, and his iiible, wliich he kisses much oftener than he 
peruses, v(.Ty few of them (besides the priests and monks) being 
able to road. 

Tliese hardy mouiiluAic^irs are tall, very active, and well-uutde j 
they have a lofty mien, a bold and confident look; and all wear 
mustaches, of which they an* M*iy tenacious. Nothing can 
oHeiul them more than to touch their miistacdies, or speak of 
them contemptuously, as the following instance will show'. On 
a market-day, a Montenegrin was drinking in a casino (a hotter 
sort of public house), w’heii two Italian soldiers entered; one of 
them laid his hand upon the inonntai^iecr's mustache, w ith tlm 
salulalioii of Dobra ju/ro hrate, (Good day, brother). The of- 
fended MoJitcncgrin immediately shot him dead, and made his 
escape into the mountains. Their beards, which are rarely 
tdiaved, are sullered to grow to a great length; but the whole of 
the forci »pait of the head is shaved from one ear to the other. 
“ A man,” say they, ought Ho show his face openly, if he has 
no cause to blush ; and if he has any cause to blush, he ought 
to show his face openly, that he may ‘correct himself by a sense 
of shame.” In testifying their res‘pect for any one, they are 
equally remote from servility and exaggeration; they trei^t their 
idiieftains with respect, but without fear; and these in return 
think it no disgrace to live with the meanest ol their people, 
whom they also treat with kindness and respect. 

The clothes of the Montenegrins are made of a very coarse 
kind of serge. The principal article of dress, for the men, is a 
qumue or short uppur coat, of Greciaheut, and with open sleeves, 
which is fastened b^ a clasp upon the breast. One ot its lap- 
pets is turned up in a triangular form and thrown over the left 
sliyiilder. Uiidt^r this they wear a waistcoat, and a shirt without 
a collar, which falls'Joosely down to the knees, forming a kind 
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of short under petticoai^. Their short demi-Turkish breeches 
or pantaloons are very wide, and fastened to a girdle by a strip 
of leather, instead of buttons. Instead of stockings, they wear 
a kind of boots, made of a single piece of goat skin, without 
soles, which adapt themselves to the shape of tiie feet from thi^. 
manner in which they are fastened. On gala days they wear, 
over the gunine, a vest without sleeves, of green, crimson, or 
black velvet, embroidered with silk. A bonnet of red or violet 
coloured stuff' covers the head in winter as well as in summer, 
which is tied round the head by a coloured handkerchief, so as 
to give it the appearance of aturban. Around tlio waist tlieyalso 
wear a broad leathern girdle, fastened by a very large and rudely 
chased buckle, to which are 'attached two pouches or caiiridge 
boxes for their powder and shot. In this also are fasiou^d a 
brace of pistols and a dagger^ and on his shoulder the Monte- 
negrin carries his musket. All his arms are proof, and many of 
them are very richly ornamented. The men usually w'ear a kind 
of knapsack on their lelt shoulder, in w hich tlujy carry their 

P rovisions; and another on the right, capable of holding about 
alf a bushel; and over the whole they throw a kind of water- 
proof shawl, termed a simitar and made of goats^ hair, which 
preserves their arms from wet. A Montenegrin never goes out 
without being fully armed, and having in his month or in his 
hand a long tobacco-pipe, the cup of which is decorated with a 
piece of amber. This is also an article of great luxury. The 
3iational dress liere described is invariably the same ; as soon as 
a Montenegrin returns from abroad, he is obliged to lay aside 
the dress of the country whence he has returned, and to resume 
the habit of his country. 

The women, though not so tall as the men, are very strong 
and hardy. From exposure to the weather and their la))orious 
occupations, their comjdexion h somewhat tawny ; hut those 
who are chieffy confined to the house, are fresh, fair, and ruddy. 
Their eyes are very expressi\e ; they are affable in tlieir demea- 
nour, soft and insinuating in their manners. In general they are 
not so, well clad as the men, and do not evince much taste in 
putting on their apparel. Their dress consists of a long and 
wide tunic without sleeves, worn over a shift somewhat larger, 
the sleeves of which are very wide, and emliroidered after the 
ancient Greek manner. The bottom of the shift, which serves 
as a petticoat, is embroidered with wool dyed of various brilli- 
ant colours. A small sejuare stuff’ apron, embroidered in a simi- 
lar manner, is fastened to the tunic, which^is surmounted by a 
broad leathern girdle, ornamented with variously enamelled trin- 
kets of gold. All the women, wear numerous 'rings, of gqjd, 
milver, and precious stones, on their lingersp in their ears, and on 
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their heads ; but these arc finished witinout taste, and are of lit- 
tle value. Their head-dress is similar to that of the men, but 
is not fastened by a handkerchief; and their platted hair falls 
down on each side to the shoulders. Th(‘ir boots are also made 
-of the ^ine material as. tl lose of the men; and in winter they 
lilOTwree wear a slruka or waterproof shawl of poats’ hair. 

As our author rendered himself very agreeable to his hosts^ 
he. was invited to all their national ceremonies and fJmily festir 
vals; of which that of baptising a new-born infant is not the 
least in the estimation of tlie Montenegrins. The governor’^ 
sister-in-law having added another son to the family, Colonel 
Vialla was honoured with the ofllcc of godfather. The cere- 
mony of baptism does not materially vary from that of the 
Latin (Church. prayers however nve of a length that exer- 

cises all th(i patieiuM^ of (he sponsors. What is most extraordi- 
nary is, the miiltipb(‘Ity and abundance of the aspersions. The 
infant is absolutely inundated with them: regardless of his 
cries, the' popiMir priest continues Ins aspersions with unsyar- 
ing hand, amid the funles of incense, until the alloUtul portion 
of v\ater is poured over him. The ceremony is concluded by 
otlering to tlie company present some choice wine, which is 
always ri*served for this occasion. On a table there is placed a 
vessel full of grains of e.orn, steeped in honey and water, be- 
tween four wax-lights : after the last aspersion, the priest pre- 
sents a spoonful of them to each of the guests, who kiss his 
hands; and they omln ace each other*, and thii remainder is 
’ scattered by liandfuls throughout the room. The infant is now 
plac(;d ill a cradle, liy tlie side of whicli are laid tlie emblems 
of its sex : for boys, these are a musket, pistols, and a dagger. 
Previously to placing the arms by the side* of his son, the 
father shows them to the persons prtsent, kissing them, andi 
presenting tliem to be kissed hy the company, with the most 
marked respi’ct. He also puts them to the lips of his young 
successor, and lays the musket and one jiistol on his right 
liaiid, the other pistol and the dagger biiing placed on his left 
hand. Discharges of musketry and the ringing of hells ate the 
invariable accompaniments of a (diristoiiing, though it he per- 
formed in a [irivatc house : and the ceremony is concluded by a 
repast, during which the cup circulates very freely. 

Our author quitted the hospitable mansion of the governor^ 
amid the benedictions of the priests and discharges of fire- 
arms, The principal object of his attention was the monastery 
of St. Basil, celebrated for various miracles said to have been 
performed there^. This excursion affiarded hkii many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the. customs ofi this rude people, in all their 
native simplicity. Without following his itinerary, we shall 
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select two or three instances, which will contribute to give our 
iseaders an idea of their manners, and of the jealous vigilance 
with which the Montenegrins guard against surprise by their 
enemies. 

On arriving within musket-shot of a hamlet, situated at thf*- 
foot of Mount Buccowizza, when he expected free admission^ 
our author was surprised to see his military escort stop sud- 
denly, and ‘hold a mysterious conversation together : 

** After a short discussion, the commander of the escort advanced 
alone, for fifteen or twenty paces, and cried aloud : ‘ Whoever first 
hears me, let him make it known that we wish to enter this hamlet.’ — A. 
woman made her appearance — ‘ What do you want ? ' ' To lodge with 
you.^ — ‘ Wait.* — Immediately after, she was joined by a very old man, 
accompanied by two armed men. — * Who arc you?’ — ‘Montenegrins.* 
— * What do you want? ‘ An asylum/ — ‘ How many are you?* — 
‘Thirty.’ — ‘Whither are you going?*— ‘To St# Basil.’ — ‘For what 
purpose ? * — ‘ To honour the saint.* — ‘ Do you promise not to disturb 
us ? ‘ Yes.’— ‘ Make your signals.* The commander of the escort 
mnde certain signals, both with his hand and with his arms. — ‘ Ad- 
vance.* ** 

During this curious dialogue, all the armed men of the 
hamlet were hastily assemble<l, while all the dogs of the neigh- 
bouring country were collected together by a whistle, and 
formed a battalion ready to defend the entrance, that appalled 
our author, though accustomed to behold tlie enemy in the 
field of battle. These ^ogs, which are of the common size, 
are of a particular breed, covered with shaggy hair, and for the 
most part of a dark-grey colour. I'hey have the shape and 
ferocity of a wolf, and yell horribly at the sight of a stranger* 
Woe be to him, against whom they are provoked: they are 
sure to destroy him. ^ 

Though the Montenegrin won’len are not slaves, they are very 
retired in their habits, and are well treated by their husbands* 
Pemale chastity is highly valued : and, when a young w oinaa 
becomes pregnant, in consequence of an illicit amouf, it is re- 
garded as a calamity not only to the family to which she be- 
longs, but also to the whole country. Prayers are offered up 
in the churches *, and it is discussed among the Montenegrins 
as a state affair. The wretched victim is mercilessly ill-treated» 
and sometimes even exposed to death. Driven from her fa- 
ther’s house, no one dares to offer her any asylum : she is there- 
fore obliged to conceal herself in a cavey where she is either 
starved to death or devoured by wild beasts. Sometimes, how- 
ever, she banisjies herself from her country ; and instances 
have occurred, in which, unable to survive their shame, yowng 
women convicted of incontinence, have precipitated themselves 
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from the loftiest rocks, and have been dCslied to pieces. Our 
author has related two or three tragical anecdotes of this sort, 
which we shall spare our readers the pain of perusing. la 
another case, however, where a young man of rank, after bein^ 
aiK'^xad f^r^some years, on his return home abandoned the young 
womaiTfo whom he paid his addresses, and courted another,, 
the traitor was punished in a milder but not less effectual 
manner. The first olyect of his affection having starved her- 
self to death, the ])arents of the other damsel being apprised 
of his want of fidelity, refused tlieir consent to his marrying 
their daughter. The young men renounced his friendship ; they 
composed a lamentation in honour of the deceased : and for 
more than six years no young woman wouhl allow him e\'cn to 
speak to her. An example this, of the force of moral principle 
in these simple but uneducated j)ersons, wliich is not unworthy 
of imitation among more j)olished nalions. 

The monastery of Saint Basil is an assemblage of very solid 

buildings, scattered ov(ir i\ vast inclusure, and erected, oi« 

after another, without any regular plan, as the increase* of pil- 
grims (who are lodged th(‘re for three days) rendered necessary. 
The gardens are very extensive, well watered, and furnislied with 
every kind of trees, vvliich, however, are planted witliout any 
rfjgard to order, and receive very little attention in the way of 
culture. The church is a plain edifice, k(jpt with a neatness 
and (‘are that are highly creditable to the monks; it is very rich 
in votive offerings. The chief objects 5f attraction are — the 
grotto, where the holy saint is said to have passed thirty years 
in austerity and mealitation, to atone for the errors of his youth 
and of the world, distributing the alms which he received from 
the piety of the faithful ; — and the chapel in which his mortal 
remains are*cnshriue(l. The grotto is situated about half way 
up a naked rock, the ascent to whic h is by a wretched wooden 
ladder: and above this, through a still more wretched path that 
is cut in the roc:k, on a kind of t(;rrace, stands the chapel, in 
the centre of an inclosure something more than two hundred 
feet in length, and about one huiidreci feet in width. This t^di- 
fice is not more than twenty feet long, by sixteen feet wide ; it 
is richly ornamented, though without any regard to order, and 
here the saint reposes in a coffin made of the trunk of a cy- 
press tree. His remains are not exposed to the veneration 
of the pilgrims, until after a long seriesM)f j)rayers, convulsions, 
and ecstasies, which ii%art to this favour all the credit of a sa- 
cred mystery. At length the coffin is uncovered : a corner of 
the funereal veil isTifted up, and the saint is disclosed to his 
devout and humble worshippers, who come to make their offer- 
ings from Bosnia, Servhi, Morlachia, and Albania. His tomb 
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and the very Turks bherish a kind of veneration for the 
saint, though some of them are incredulous enough to ridicule 
him. 

is even visited by numerous pilgrims, from the Latin church ; 

Numerous minuses are related of St. Basil, some , of which 
our author has recorded : wc shall, however, omit them, and di- 
rect the attention of our readers to his account of the religious 
doctrines and practices of the Moiiteuegrins; which his resi- 
dence with the hospitable monks has enabled him to state at 
considerable length. 

The Christiviii redigion professed at Montenegro is that of the 
Greek Church ot Servia, which is derived from the (Ireek 
Church strictly so called, though it difh'is greatly from the 
latter. The Montenegrins acknowIeflgt‘ the saiiK' iiumiuir of 
sacraments as the- chnrcli of Itome, but dilhir in their doctrinal 
views. Like tJje ancient Jlonatisfs, the Montenegrin clergy 
deny the validity of baptism by the Latin church, wlios(* rites 
aad ceremonies they hold in utter (jptestation : and theriifore 
they re-baptise new converts, previously demanding whether 
they renounce the Pope, the Homan cross or bajjtism, and 
the fast on Saturdays ? Children are baptised in gcau'ral, on 
the second or third day after their l)irth, though sometimes the 
administration of that sacrament is postponed for fourteen or 
fifteen days. 

Like the rdher branches of the Grtiek Church, the Montene- 
grins are iconocLasts /^though they honour images j)aiiited on 
wood, they affect the most sovereign contempt for all such as 
are painted on linen or on the walls, as well as for all statues of 
saints. V^etwitli a singular inconsistency they reverence cer- 
tain crosses covered with sacred sculptures, which (they allirm) 
were executed by hand, on^the holy mountain, without the 
aid of human art. They believe the force of alms to be of such 
efficacy, as to extricate souls out of the lowest depths of hell, 
and cause tlieni to ascend to the regions of bliss. Tlu^y do not 
^dmit that there is any sin in thought, notwithstanding the j)o- 
Bitive assertions of the Sc^riptures to the contrary. Tiny pardon 
the forcible abduction of women, and make divorce a sacnul 
ceremony. Generally speaking, the priests do not administer 
the sacrament to persons in the article of death, until tliey have 
received the value of it, either in money, or effects, &.c. 

To the purity of the- moral character of the Montemigrin 
clergy our author bears a high testimoi/y: consequently, they 
are universally resjiected, and every possible mark of external 
reverence is cheerfully accorded to them. The architecture of 
their churches is very simpll^ : over the entrance, three Riches 
OT^ecesses are made^ for tlie reception 5f bells of difierent sizes^ 
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which are always rung from without. 'lAie interior is as simple 
as possible; no tablets are seen upon the walls; nor are there 
any benches or chairs, except a few for the curates and their 
acolytes or attendants, who, however, very seldom make use of 
tbeiii. Tlje altar, which consists of a large cubic stone, about 
thre?fT^cet in size, is seldom exposed to public view; the saiio 
tuary, in which it is placed, being separated by a wooden 
screen, coarsely painted, in which are three doors. • On two . 
pillars, beneath two frames covtired with glass, are placed the 
votive oHerings made to tlie^ church or to the virgin: many of 
these are extremely beautiful, being given by tluj emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and also by the Republic of Venice. The 
Virgin Mary is the favourite object of their devotion: on festi- 
val days which are (‘xceedingly numerous (amounting, indeed, 
to a fourth pait of the year), a lanij) burns in every house, be- 
fore a picture of luT, painted on wood ; and an oath taken be- 
fore it, is regardiid with such reverence, that it is rarely violated. 
Continual discharges of arms and the deafening ringing jaf 
bells are the constant vicTompanimcnts of festivals; though, in 
justice to the Montenegrins, it is to be observed, that they for 
the most part discharge their aiiiis at a respectful distance 
from the churches, lest they should dirtUirb or iiilerrupt the ce- 
lebration of Divine service. 

Young women go to church only twice in the year, on the 
festivals of liaster and Christinas. The women are separated 
from the men in a grated gallery, jila^ed over the principal 
cloor. Rut the attention of all, during public worship, would 
do honour to more civilized countries. Men, women, and 
children, invariably stand from the beginning to the conclusiou 
of the service, in the strictest order possible, and are almost im- 
moveable ; bor are two persons ever seen speaking together. If a 
stranger accosts a Montenegrin, tlie latter rcplies,out of respect, 
but ill such a manner as not to encourage further conversation. 
No one thinks of sjAUitig in the churches. It would be con 
sidered as a filthy sacrilege, and the individual, who sliould be 
guilty of that odious custom, would be driven from the chiflrcll 
with every mark of ignominy. 

Twice ill the year, at the coimiieiicenient of spring and in 
tlie winter, the ceremony of blessing the houses takes place. 
This is deemed of the highest importance by the Montenegrins, 
who believe that the prosperity or decay of the family depends 
on the degree of fervLyir evinced by the priests in the act of 
benediction. The ceremony is performed in the following man- 
ner : — the priests, ^arrayed in their sacerdotal rob^s, repair to th^ 
hous€« accompanied by a thurifmiry (the person who carries 
the incense), a sacristaii, and some choristers. After offering 
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Tip certain prayers, the} sprinkle holy water in eve^ apartment, 
from the cellar to the garret. By way of concluding this cere- 
joaony auspiciously, the people never fail to throw some pieces 
of money into the vessel. 

The Montenegrins, in common with the other Greeks, cherish 
great respect for the dead : if, in digging graves, they hTETct with 
any remains, they religiously collect them, and deposit them in 
a recepta'cle specially appropriated to this purpose at a short dis- 
tance from the churches. The practice of interring in the latter 
IS strictly forbidden. 

Religious begging is carried on here to a very great extent. 
Scarcely does a mendicant monk quit a house, when another 
takes possession of the threshold. The curates alone are mar- 
ried : a plot of ground is assigned to them, which they cultivate 
in person, with the assistance of their family. They are stated to 
he models of conjugal fidelity. They are nctt restricted (like the 
monks) to particular articles of food : but they are subject to 
frgquent fasts, in common with the regular priests. Similar fasts, 
two of which are of very long continudnee, are observed by the 
Montenegrins in general; which are described as being extremely 
rigorous, consisting not merely in abstinence from animal foocf, 
but also from various other articles of sustenance. In conse- 
quence of their liability to predatory incursions from the Turks, 
many of the priests, whose dwellings are at some distance from 
the churches, are obliged to carry arms for their defence. 

The nuptial ceremoliies of the Montenegrins are nearly the 
same as those of the Greeks of Servia, Dalmatia, and the mouths 
of the Cattaro. When a young man wishes to marry a damsel 
who resides at a distant village, the affair is transacted by the 
old men of their respective villages, often without the parties 
affianced ever seeing each other. The father, or some other near 
relative of the youth, repairs to the family with whom he is de- 
sirous of forming an alliance, attended by two other persons. 
All the daughters are presented to him, and he makes choice 
of one, without considering whether she will please his son or 
not.' It is seldom, however, that the latter declines the person 

} provided for him, for in this country the rank, situation, and 
brtune of the husband are disregarded : whence it often happens 
that an opulent Montenegrin gives his daughter in marriage to 
his farmer, and not unfrequently to his servant. As soon as 
the betrothed parties have seen each other, and express the 
slightest mutual desire to be united, the /{iiuptial treaty is con- 
cluded. No written contract is necessary, as the bride rarely 
brings with hen more thnn her paraphernalia oy wearing apparel. 
As BOOH as the parents of the damsel have signified then con- 
tent to the union, the priest goes to her, and is closeted with her 
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in the most retired part of the houslJ . Here he receives her 
general confession, and gives her remission of all her sins, for 
■which the parents are obliged to pay him ten paras (about two- 
pence sterling)^ immediately on his quitting the apartment, and 
assuring,, them that she is capable of being absolved. And on 
the’*fuIIowing day the intended wedding is formally published at 
church. During this publication the relations of the bride present 
the bridegroom's relatives with some ears of corn, a pot of milkv 
and a cake of maize on which are rudely figured a distaff, knit- 
ting needles, and other suitable articles for women. This is a 
relic of a custom that obtained in ancient Greece, where the 
relations of the bridegroom used to send to those of the bride 
the keys of her Iiusband's house, together with a distaff and 
spindle. But, with the Montenegrins, every part of this cere- 
mony has a significant meaning. The ears of corn signify the 
plenty, which the \^ife is expected to afford, by her frugal house- 
keeping; the milk denotes the gentleness and candour, which 
she will exhibit in all h^ actions ; and the cake intimatesbthe 
industry, which will qualify her to be at the head of a firinily 
eloquent emblems these, which speak loudly and impressively. 
In return, the parents of the young man present those of 
the bride with a cake of pure wheaten Hour, some raisins (or if 
they be not in season, with some wine) and several implements of 
agriculture, to signify that he will be indefatigably industrious, 
and will follow the example of his ancestors, whose memory he 
will honour by making good use of ihdse implements, which in 
their hands have procured all of them a happy and comfortable 
subsistence. 

When the wedding-day actually arrives, all the relations on 
■either side are invited to assemble at the bride's house ; whence 
she proceeds, amid a numeroijs attendance, to her husband's 
dwelling, where she is feasted with every possible demonstration 
of joy. Thither she is immediately followed by her mother, carry- 
ing a large white veil or handkerchief with which she covers her 
daughter's head and bosom, to remind her that modesty^ can- 
dour, and implicit obedience to her husband’s will, are henceforth 
to characterise her conduct, and preserve her morals unblemish- 
ed. After receiving her father's blessing, the bride, thus veiled^ 
is conducted to church between her father-in-law and the 
nearest relative of her husband, who are sponsors to the wed- 
ding : and at the moment, when alW the members of the two 
families and their frl^pnds are assembled together in front of the 
house, discharges of musketry commence, which are repeated 
after the ceremony is performed, and are continued for the three 
following days. Dunng the nuptial festival, which frequently 
lasts for several days/ the priest officiates, of right, as master 
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of the ceremonies : he Itonounces all the toasts, chaunts im** 
promptu epithalamiums, and leads olF the choruses of the nup** 
tial songs sung by others. New life and vigour inspire the 
guests, and the meeting becomes sufficiently noisy, without 
degenerating into drunken orgies or quarrels. At the same 
time, the newly married couple, accompanied by their fStuTives 
and friends, daily perambulate the streets and roads, which 
lead to the hamlets depending on the principal village or town: 
this custom does not appear to have originated in ostentation, 
but is rather an act of notoriety, whicli fully proves the authen- 
ticity of the nuptial contract. 

The preceding ceremonies take place, when all the parties 
concerned give their consent to the wedding. Sometimes, liow- 
ever, it happens that tlie father, or the damsel herself, rejects the 

J roung man who is intended for her Jiusband. In such case the 
atter, attended by some ol‘ liis friends, ahiibst always goes to 
her residence, whence they take her whether willing or unwilling, 
and conduct her before a priest, whq, for a certain fee, unites 
them together, regardless of all demands to the contrary. But, 
where the espousals have l)een concluded, or a wedding ring 
has been given as a preliminary present (whicli is usually done), 
and from some cause or other the nuptials are not celebrated^ 
tlic parties affianced are not at liberty to form any new con- 
nexion, so long as the ring is not delivered up. It the damsel 
finds a new claimant for her hand, sht' must restore the ring; 
and if her former lover Aduses to accept it, she is obliged to re- 
main m statu quo. On the other Iiand, if the man is desirous of 
marrying another woman, he must demand his ring; and if it 
be refused, the wedding is suspended. No priest will officiate, 
unless the very ring be produced, and its identity well ascer- 
tained ; while they will witliout any hesitation pronounce the 
nuptial blessing in the case of forcible abduction. 

Divorces are of rare occurrence, and are never occasioned by 
those circumstances which produce them in more civilized life ; 
though sometimes a bitter enmity between the more remote re- 
lations of the married couple causes painful — and indeed cruel 
separations. The wife can in no case demand a divorce. The 
husband purchases the right of causing it to be pronounced by 
the curate, who convenes the nearest relations of both parties; 
and, after enumerating at great length tlie grievances which the 
husband pretends to allege*againsthis wife, decides on the neces- 
sity and justice of the divorce without th^ intervention of any 
Other tribunal. The whole ceremony of dissolving a marriage^ 
ttat has subsisted perhaps for many years, consists in presentr 
ing a bottle of wine to the tvoman^s relations each, of wiiom 
diinks out of it ; on offering it to the hUsband, he refuses to 
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put it to his lips, and thus shows tha^ he perseveres in his in* 
tention. The priest drinks the rest of the wine ; and, imme* 
diately laying hold of the woman’s apron, (who is usually dis- 
solved in tears} he puts one end of it into the hands of her 
father, or other near relative, and the other into those of the 
huSUtOid’s father. He then cuts it in two, with a kind of knife 
that is kept exclusively for this purpose, and with a loud voice 
thus proclaims the dissolution of the marriage— Heauew, has dis» 
united you ! 

The mourning of the Montenegrins bears a great resem- 
blance to that of the oriental nations. On the death of any 
person, nothing is heard but tears, cries, and groans from the 
whole family; the women in particular beat themselves in a 
frightful manner ; pluck oft* their hair, and tear their faces and 
bosoms. The deceased person is laid out for twenty-four hours, 
in the house where he ^xpires,*with the face uncovered, and is 
perfumed vvith essencesj^aiid strewed with flowers and aromatic 
leaves, after the custon^ the antients. The lamentations are 
renewed every luomeiit, particularly on the arrival of a fresh 
person, and especially of the priest. Just before the defunct is 
carried out of the house, his relations whisper in his' ear, and 
give him commissions for the other world, to their departed re- 
lations or friends. After these singular addresses, a pall or 
winding sheet is thrown over the dead person, whose face con- 
tinues uncovered, and he is carried Jo church : while on the 
road thither, women, hired for the purpose, chaunt his praises 
amid their tears. Previously to depositing him in the ground, 
the next of kin tie a bit of cake to hife neck, and put a piece 
of money in his hand, after the manner of the ancient Greeks. 
During t|jiis ceremony, as also while they are carrying him to 
the burial ground, a variety of apostrophes are addressed to the 
defunct, which are interrupted only by mournful sobs, asking 
him why he quitted them ? Why he abandoned his family ? He, 
whose poor wife loved him so tenderly, and provided every thing 
for him to eat ! Whose children obeyed him with such rt;spect, 
while his friends succoured him whenever he wanted assistance ; 
who possessed such beautiful flocks, and all whose undertakings 
were blessed by heaven ! When the funeral rites are performed, 
the curate and mourners return home, and partake of a grand 
entertainment, which is frequently interrupted by jovial songs, 
intermixed with prayers in behalf 6f the deceased. One of 
the guests is commissioned to chaunt a lament,” impromptu, 
which usually draws tears from the whole company ; the per- 
former is accompanied by thre^ or four monochords, whose 
harsli discord excites |>oth laughter and tears at the same time. 

The Montenegrins suffer their beards to grow as a token of 
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mourning; and the women cover their heads with a blue or black 
handkerchief during the first year after the death of any of 
their relations, — a few months more or less according to the 
different degrees of consanguinity. The women also go, at 
least on every solemn festival, to weep at the tomb of their hus- 
band or children, and scatter fresh flowers or fragranr][)h(nts 
over it. If by any accident they are prevented from perform- 
ing this piobs office, they ask pardon of the deceased, as If he 
were alive and could hear them, and give him a full account of 
the circumstances that may have caused them to be guilty of 
this seeming neglect. They also frequently ask him what news 
there is from the other world, andaddress a variety of the most 
curious questions to him, always singing in a plaintive tone. 

Among a people so ignorant as the Montenegrins, it will 
readily be conceived that superstition has a most powerful in- 
fluence upon their minds. Nowliere, perhaps, is the belief in 
ghosts, sorcerers, and evil spirits so ;‘-nveterate as at Monte 
Sfegro. Apparitions, dreams, and witchcraft perpetually haunt 
their imaginations ; but nothing can surpass the terror that seizes 
them on beholding the bodies of excommunicated persons, which 
are thrown out upon the ground without burial. The soil on 
which they lie is for ever accursed; they remove from them to 
a great distance, and if the spot presents itself to their recol- 
lection, they imagine themselves to be haunteft by spirits. In 
short, these men, who fearlessly brave all dangers, dream only 
of sorcerers and evil spirits : all tlieilr conversations pourtray 
the terror with which their minds are tilled. Others, again, 
fancy that they see the shades of their ancestors, hovering in 
the clouds over their head ; they speak to them in the silence 
of the night, and think they hear their voices ; they converse 
with these supposed spirits, and give them commissions to their 
deceased friends ; and, in the delirium of their imagination, 
fancy that they hold a direct communication with the other 
world. 

When the cause of a Montenegrin’s death is not known, 
whether he is supposed to have died a natural death, or to have 
fallen a victim to the revenge of some enemy of the fimiily, his 
surviving relatives cause the following formulary to be cried in 
every part of the village, by three lads, who are specially ap- 
pointed to this office : 

“ Thd vulture is come into our village. He ^ells us that our brother, 
our cousin, friend, &c. has perished by divine punishment, or by the 
resentment of an/gnemy. Jn the former case mourn for him. But 
if you suspect the revenge of any old enemy of his' person, arm your- 
selves, and make him pay with his blood for the blood he has shed in 
our family.”— The burthen is, << Mourn his lot j “ revenge him.” 
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We have already had occasion to oljserve that the Montene- 
grins receive when in their cradle, the arms which they are to 
carry for life. As soon as they are able to make use of them> 
their jiarents and friends meet together ; the child is made to 
stand fire ; and, when after several trials of his courage, thia 
object is attained, Ivs hither places the arms again in his hands 
witli much ceremony. Only three oircumstanccs o^cur, under 
which they are allowed to change their arms, viz. marriage^ ifi 
which case they are permitted to make use of the arms that 
may be presented by any of their ndations ; snccessioUj in which 
cuvse the arms of a deceased parent or relative belong, as a 
matter of right, to the eldest son on next of kin; and an 
union or intirnale alliancCy in which a mutual exchange of 
arms takes places. These alliances are formed in the following 
manner : , 

Two friends present If liemselves in front of the Church ac- 
com])amed only by their most trusty companions. They lay 
their mnskels on the iln^shold of the principal door, in’ the 
form of a cross, and jointly invoke heaven to witness their in- 
ward dispositions. These arms, after being blessed by a priest, 
are resumed, and held crossed before them : then, holding out 
their right hand, while the left is laid upon the heart, they give 
each other the kiss of alliance. Their pistols, daggers, and 
cartridge boxes or powder flasks, are next produced; and, as 
each ol' them is brought forward, the two friends svveai* ^to live 
and die for one another. They then make an exchange of their 
arms, which, in the event of the death of either of them, belong 
to the survivor. 

When tlie Montenegrins w^age war, they have neither horses 
nor carriages. They lie on the earth or on the rocks, as may 
suit their convenience, regardless of the inclemency of the 
weather, and without experiencing the slightest alteration in 
their health. As their countiy offers, at every step, new, easy, 
and sale military positions, they know how to avail themselves 
of them for the purposes of defence or attack. When; from 
circumstances, they are obliged to be the assailants, they rarely 
expose themselves; but, advancing from rock to rock, like 
riflemen, without being seen, until they are within musket-shot, 
they take a sure aim, and fire at the enemy. All their manceu- 
vres are confined to this movement, Qf to precipitate and impe- 
tuous attacks : so thit, when least expected, a cloud of com- 
batants issues from tne very rocks, where there appeared to be 
only a few rifle-men, who inundate th« spot occupied by their 
enemy. The Montenegrins are ‘bold and intrepid in battle, 
cunning, irascible, and terrible in revenge ; ignorant, vain, and 
superstitious : eager in quest of news, and most blindly stupid 
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in their own personal affairs ; they are exceedingly punctual in 
their commercial transactions ; kind and hospitable to strangers 
who frankly re^^iest an asylum of them ; faithful to their word, 
constant in their friendships; distinguished for filial piety and 
for reverence to old age; most ardently attached to their 
country, and, above all, jealous to excess ot' J:heir savage inde- 
pendence: , c 

* One of the most interesting of the institutions, which exist 
among the Montenegrins, is the act of reconcUiation between two 
enemies,. to which we have already alluded. It is thus de- 
scribed by our author, whose prolix account we have somewhat 
abridged : 

“ When two families are desirous of putting an end to their long 
protracted resentments, whether for the purpose of uniting against a 
common enemy, or because time or their mutual interest lias blunted 
the rage of pursuit, or from any other moti^tfo, they implore the con- 
vocation ofaK7Heiif — a special tribunal coAiposed of twenty-four old 
inen,nwelve of whom are clioscn by each iimily. Of tliis special com- 
mission, the curate of the village, where the person last aggrieved or 
slain resided, or some other highly respected individual, is appointed 
president : and in case the members of the court are equally divided, 
he has a casting vote. This, however, rarely occurs, as the several 
interests of the parties concerned are previously discussed, so that the 
result of the meeting is almost certain. 

On the day appointed for holding this commission, a solemn mass 
is celebrated, ('lags are displayed upon *the church, and in every 
avenue approaching to it, and the bells ring incessantly : it is, liow- 
ever, worthy of remark, that, on this occasion, they do not discharge a 
single musket, until the affair is completely terminated, and all parties 
are on the point of separating. All the members of the Kmdi are 
fasting ; and the company present, whether men or wome^, vie with 
each other in the brilliancy of their iipparel on this day. 

The Ktneti assembles one hour before the celebration of mass, to 
make a calculation of the blood that has been shed, A wound, which 
they call a blood, is valued at ten sequins, (about 4/. 10^. sterling.) 
The death of a man, whicli they term a head, is equivalent to ten 
wounds ; consequently on paying one hundred sequins (about ^51. 
sterling), a Montenegrin may rid himself of any one, who has either 
displeased or offended him. The head of a priest, as well as of the 
chief man of a commune, is fixed at seven times the value of every 
other pers^. This kind of valuation has been established from time 
immemorial : but at present it is varied according to certain circum- 
stances that may induce the kmeti to lessen it ; ^though sometimes the 
prices arc fixed, by mutual consent, through th& intervention of a third 
person.” 

Out of th^? money thus calculated, the Kmeii\^ empower^ ta 
ijeduct forty sequins for the stipends of its members ; but it is 
always given to the guijlty person immediately after the act of 
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reconciliation has taken place. The balance being ascertained, 
the Kmeti communicates the result of its proceedings to the 
parties themselves, who fix the moment when the ceremony ii» 
to be performed. Their neighbours and private friends are im- 
mediately apprised of it, in order that they may make prepara- 
tions for the most brilliant appearance in their power; and also 
that they may avoid a painful humihation by the failure of the 
reconciliation. The next business is to appoint the day, hour, 
and place, when the sentence is to receive the sanction of the 
public. The authority of the IVladika or prince-bishop, and of 
the governor, is always necessary, and is never withheld. These 
distinguished magistrates cause the whole country to be in- 
formed of the intended ceremony, and themselves frequently 
assist at it, attended by a considerable retinue. 

Early in the merning of the day fixed for the act of recon- 
ciliation, and conseqiftiitly for payment of the money, the 
registrar sends twelve iiisQints at the breast, (who are carried by 
their nurses,) to the hohse of the party aggrieved, eami of 
whom carries a small handkerchief, made ot common linen 
cloth. They knock at the door, and, on account of their in- 
nocence, it is supposed that they will soften the injured party ; 
who, after resisting their cries and prayers for some time, at 
length opens his door and receives the handkerchiefs. On the 
same day a solemn mass is celebrated ; a fast is kept, the flags 
are hung out, and the bells are rung>, as before : on the con- 
clusion of the mass, the four and twenty arbitrators meet at the 
appointed place. This is usually within the enclosure of a con- 
vent, or near the village church to which the injured person 
belongs, wdio repairs thither, attended by all his relations, as 
w^ell as by the chieftains and old men of the place, preceded 
by the pope or priest. At the extremity of the enclosure, they 
form a large semi-circle, separate from the multitude, within 
which the members of the kmeti are placed. 

** The aggressor, escorted by his nearest friends and relatives, makes 
his appearance immediately alter, upon his knees, having the murderous 
instrument of his last assassination suspended from his neck : and iin 
this humble posture lie advances, dragging himself on his hands and 
knees, until he comes in front of the Kmeti. The pope then takes the 
suspended weapon from his neck, and throws it to as great a distance as 
he can : the assistants seize it and break it to pieces. At that moment, 
the criminal addresses the court, declaring his formal acceptance of its 
decision ; and then asksjiis adversary whether he renounces his revenge 
and enmity ? The party aggrieved is agitated, weeps, and reflects ; 
he looks up to heaven, sighs, and hesitates f his whole soul seems over- 
whelmed by a thousand different emotions. The friends and relations 
of both parties urge ancTinvitc him to be reconciled : the conversation 
is carried on with great warmth ; they are afraid lest the injured party 
should give a refusal, which he still has it in his power to do. 
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** (At the ceremony, whic\i I witnessed, a voice was heard, strongly 
expressive of indignation. It was that of the patriarch of tlie old men. 

< What are you waiting for, tliou frozen heart V he exclaimed. 

• Ml/ soul is not yet ready^ was the fierce reply of Uic oftended indi- 
vidual.) 

Kvery one now removes from him, and leaves him for a moment to 
his reflections ; while the aggressor, still on his knees, dares not raise 
his eyes from the ground. l!>uring this profound silence, a priest ad- 
vances, alone, to the injured party, whispers in his ear, and, lifting up 
his hand, points silently towards lieavcn. His soul is now touched ; 
his wrath expires ; he reaches out one hand to his enemy, n hom he 
raises up from the ground ; and, with the other, pointing towards 
heaven, he exclaims: ‘ (ireat God, bear witness that 1 pardon liim! ^ 
The two enemie8,.mutually extending their arms, hold them for a long 
time locked together ; while the persons present rend the air with their 
acclamations, and, hurried along by the example tlius set thorn, embrace 
one another confusedly. i, 

“ After this effusion has subsided, the Q.uratc and the president of 
thejl'wzdi embrace the two reconciled perams. He, who had already 
forgiven the offender, then pronounces with a loud voice before the 
kmetij and with an expression that shew's his sincerity, a most solemn 
oath, that he renounces all resentment and all his rights to vengeance. 
Immediately after, the arbitrators and relations of both parties put them- 
aelves in motion, with the two new friends at their head; and proceed 
to the village of the aggressor, who has previously caused a grand enter- 
tainment to be prepared, consisting of a profusion of meat, brandy, wine, 
cakes of maize, cheese an^l honey. — On such occasions as this, sheep, 
hogs, and even oxen roasted in the open air, are commonly served up.. 

“ All the relations, friends and neighbours of the j)arties, jjcrsons 
Whose curiosity leads them to witness the transaction, and even passen- 
gers, have a right to partake of the feast, for w hich a spacious plot of 
ground is always carefully chosen. This scene is varied by heroic 
aon|;s, national dances, and every jpossible degree of gaietfy. The pe- 
cuniary compensation, fixed by the kmeti^ is presented as soon as the 
guests arc seated at table : the silver, gold, and jewels are produced in 
a large waiter or salver belonging to the church ; effects of a greater 
bulk are brought in the hand. Sometimes, tiie party aggrieved gener- 
ously* refuses the whole. 

** Di^licate copies of the sentence, (which has been drawn up dur- 
*ing the ceremony,) written on the same sheet of paper, are now pre- 
sented to the curate, who delivers one copy to each party, by wliora it 
is preserved as a document honourable to his family. The tw’o leaves 
or pages containing this instrument, are tied together by a string, to 
which a very thin piece of Turkish money is attached, that fastens its 
two extremities. X^iis piece the curate or pr^ident cuts with a pair of 
scissars into two equal parts : and the two leaves are divided in such a 
manner that cack party has one half, the identity of which is attested 
py bringing them both together-* * ♦ 

The ceremony concludes with singing and dancing, andthepersons 
.'present separate at the signal of a discharge of fire arms, which is 
continued for more than an hour in all directions, as every one makai 
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a point of discharging them an his way h()nie| until his cartridges are 
spent. 

“ No instance has ever occurred in whicli these decisions have been 
violated : the same families may even be at variance again, but they 
never recur to wfuit has previously been decided. The reconciliatioa 
of individuals thus consecrated produces a pacification between all the 
members of both families, who become bound for each other by mutual 
oaths: which the iMontenegrinj are kuovn to reverence iiosL strictly, 
whether they have reference to any public or private interests, anti 
whether they have sworn by their mustaches or by their honour.** 

The residence of the Wladika or ])ri noe bishop is at the 
mf>iuistery of C(*ttii 2 ;u 6 . Peter Petrowitch, who held that oflice in 
1813 when Col. Soinmieres visited him, is described as a vener- 
able man, not mort* exen’ijilaiy for his piety than for liis modesty, 
purity, and simplicjlyof manners, iiuited vvithconsideralfli'know- 
l(‘(hji;e of tlu‘ world andiwi small de<;Tee of‘ prudence and courage; 
and further, as being wel\skiHed in (be ftnliaii, German, and Rus- 
sian languages, towliich iKiaddeda lillle English and less Frt^ach. 
or this iindate, Uy whom our jnithor was most hospitably en- 
terlaiiu'd, we have a long and inter(‘stiiig account, for which 
we regret that we have not room. He was regarded, (and it 
ap))ears with great justice) as the father of his people; and 
communicated many imjiortant particulars relative to the com- 
mtu’ce, literature, &c. of the Montenegrins, a few of wliicJi we 
hasten to lay before our readers, * 

A small part only of Monteiiogro is cultivated. In the colder 
parts, they raise plenty of summer-barley, rye, mvxize, and other 
grain ; together with hemp, potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, 
cabbages, carrots, kidney-beans, and peas, and an almost incre- 
dible (piai^tity of onions, shallots, and garlic, which tlicw cul- 
tivate in every direction, anil consume in such quantities 
as to render their persons liardly supportable from the vile 
odour Avhicli they exhale. In the lower and more shelt(‘red dis- 
tricts, near Albania, they raise wlicat of a very superior (|ua- 
lity : the vine is also cultivated w ith great success, and they 
reckon not fewer than forty-two diHevent varieties of grapes, 
which, in a few liighly favour(!d spots, afford wines of an exqui- 
site llavour. Apj)les* pears, plums, clierries of differe nt sorts, 
and tigs, grow wild in great abundance, and in various places ; 
together with every species of the melon tribe of plants; but 
the olive-tree flourife^es only in one or two spots. Generally 
speaking, all the fruiife obtained in this country is wild, and witn 
a few exceptions, small, in consequence of tlje Montenegrins 
bein^ ignorant df the art of grafting, which the- Wladika has 
in vain attempted to 4(ntroduce. Among other useful vegeta- 
ble productions, which we cannot now enumerate^ our author 
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meaks in raptures of a species of Alcea, called Bamia, of which 
there are two varieties, not only as a wholesome article of food, 
but also as a valuable accession to the Materia Medica, from its 
emollient, resolvent, and pectoral properties : n decoction of 
its leaves is said to be of great use and value in cases of oph- 
thalmia, which are of frequent occurrence in these parts. 
Different kinds of beautifpl flowers and fragrant shrubs de- 
light the eye and smell, while the' mountains and plains are 
dovered with larches, firs, oaks, chesnut and walnut-trees, 
cypresses, beech, holly, lime, and other trees, many of which 
attain to a prodigious size. In the lower and southern parts, 
vegetation thrives in a most surprising manner : frequently, in 
the course of a night, the appearance of the garden is so 
changed that it can no longer be recognized. As an instance 
of this wonderful growth of plants, our author mentions his 
receiving a peach that weighed betweenf fourteen and seventeen 
ounces ; a species of citron that weighed at least two pounds; 
and G, beautiful carnation which measured eleven inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Considering the extent of its surface, only a small part of the 
soil of Montenegro is under cultivation. Its inhabitants having 
no manufactures, necessarily possess but few articles that can 
be exchanged ; and consequently their commerce is inconsider- 
able. They are, however, well clothed and fed, and there are 
very few vvho have noVlaid by something, to a greater or 
less amount. Mendicity (except among the monks,) is utti'rly 
unknown, and neither men nor women are ever seen in rugged 
clothes. Their principal wealth, and staple article of com- 
merce, consists in their numerous flocks, from which they se- 
lect and export annually to Venice, by the canal of (Jattaro, at 
.least llo,()00 sheep, and 26,000 goats; to which are to be added 
not less than 600,000 pounds weight of cheese : these, though 
rather dry in consequence of the bufyraceous matter being 
too closely pressed ' out, are nevertheless of exquisite flavour 
from the process employed in making them, which our author 
in vain endeavoured to ascertain. Another important article 
is fish, which is produced in great abundance, and of every 
kind, in the rivers Schiiiizza and Ricowezernowich, particularly 
a small sort, somewhat between the pilchard and herring, by 
naturalists called the scuranzza. The fishery, of which Col. 
Sommieres has given an interesting accouijt, chiefly belongs to 
the JVladika or Bishop, who derives the chibf part of his revenue 
from it. A few ^ oxen at^ mules are also exported, but to no 
great amount. , \ • 

The places to which the Montenegiins chiefly trade, are 
Cattaro, Pesaro, Dobrota, Perasto, Budua, Pastrowichia, and 
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nometimes Castel-Nuovo and Ragusaf They also traflic with 
the Morlachians, and frequent the markets of Nixich, in the 
Turkish province of Herzegowine ; and, according to circum-^ 
stances and the politics of the moment, they will even go to 
the market of Xabiak, one of the most considerable in the 
Turkivsh part of Albania. A few of them trade directly with 
the Mediterranean, in their own bottoms, and some of them 
have even undertaken long Commercial voyages, wifli success.. 

As the Montenegrins have no money of their own, their com^ 
mercial transactions are done in Venetian sequins, and in Turk* 
ish and Ibagusau piastres. Their trade is perfectly free and 
honest ; and they are remarked for the fidelity with which they 
execute their contracts ; not being able to write, tliey pledge 
themselves verbally, laying one hand on their breast and giving 
the otlier to the cpatracting party. As however the Turks are 
their sworn enemies, they think it no dishonour to carry on a 
successful smuggling ti\ide in their ports. 

From the simjde habitf^ of the Montenegrins, it is evident that 
the aits, sciences, and literature must be at a lowtbb with them* 
They have neither physicians nor surgeons ; but C6rtaill pea- 
sants gratuitously uuderUike the cure of particular diseases by 
means of particular vegetable juices, the secret of which they 
exclusively possess ; and others, in like manner, apply them- 
selves to the gratuitous healing of ruptures, and di&|^t kinds 
of wounds and fractures, and also^to iiioculati<^ lii which 
they succeed so well, that no vestiges of the small-pox are to 
be seim. Shortly before our author’s arrival, vaccination 
had been introduced by the bishop, whose efforts to introduce 
it into practice he had the houour to second. So hardy indeed are 
the corisjitutions of the Montenegrins, and so uniform is their 
temjierance, that they are raraly subject to any but accidental 
and trilling maladies. 

Of manufactures they are totally destitute. The rude con- 
struction of their agricultural implements proves that they have 
descended to them from the most barbarous ages; and the 
stuffs, or cloths, made by them, are of the coarsest nature ima- 
ginable. They have no bakers, butchers, joiners, or locksmiths : 
every one cuts out liis own clothes, and makes his o\yn boots 
out of goat-skins, with no other preparation than a little sea 
salt: in short every person does whatever he wants for him- 
self, and in his owp way. * 

If the useful art* are not held in honour at Montenegro, it 
cannot be supposed that the iine arts should flourish there. 
Tl^eir pictures; if suph they mav be tailed, consist of wretched 
'daubs, representing Jesus Christ, the Virgin, and twelve 
Apostles, together wilh divers miracles, and scenes of bell ; ail 
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coarsely executed on wood, and without any regard whatever to 
proportion. 

Of written music they are totally ignorant 5 all the airs sung 
by them are transmitted by oral tradition, atyl they are very 
fond of singing. In general, their singers accompany them- 
selves, or are accompanied by others, on a monocliord or a 
bag-pipe, and many of them play on the simple (lute, the in- 
vention of which by the antients is* ascribed to Pan. 

The language spoken by the Montonegriiis is the Illyrian, 
which is a dialect of the Greek, though sonui wrilers affirm 
that it is the Sclavoiiinn or ancient Sarmatian. It is at (mc(! rich 
and laconic, energetic and liarmonious ; and is ecpially l)e(*om- 
ing in the Ups of both sexes. It is as proper lor tender siibj(‘cts 
as for narrating feats of arms, and is said to be sonorous, nol)le, 
adapted to oratory, and vehement. 

No schools however are established, either public or ju lvate, 
consequently the Montenegrins have il) literature : but all of 
thenj cultivate poetry, and some of thtfii^ excel as iwpyavisahr'i. 
The subjects which furnish themes for their Muse, are the 
.pleasures and jiains of the tender passion ; and the grand jdie- 
nomena of nature, meteors, earthquakes, and the like. Almost 
all their ideas are figurative. A single volume constitutes the 
whole national library of the Montenegrins: it is a history of 
their written in 1754, by one Vassilia, coadjutor to 

the thep^PK)p, and is printed in tlie Russian language, with a 
dedication^ to the great Chancellor, Count Woronzow. It is 
said to be an ill-digested com])ilation, full of absurd anecdotes 
and of very suspicious authority: it records, however, the 
valiant achievements of this brave but illiterate people, wdiicli 
is the only part of the w ork that bears the semblance of jiro- 
bability. « ' 

But though the native historians of Montenegro have fur- 
nished but few materials for its history. Colonel Sommicres has 
collected numerous interesting, and apparently authentic* particu- 
lars, relative to their successful conflicts with the Turks for 
indepefidence, which they ultimately conquered, under the able 
direction and generalship of their present Wladika or prince 
bishop, in the year 1798, The narrative of their campaigns 
against the celebrated Ali Pacha of Joannina, (whose armies 
the Montenegrins utterly discomfited three times in one year) 
is peculiarly interesting; and we cannot ^ut regret that the 
length, to which this article has already attained, compels us to 
dismiss it with this concise notice. The latter part of the second 
volume is chiefly filled with a history of the memorable achieve- 
ments of John Castriot, better kiwwn by t^e name of Scandei>- 
begi who^ under almost incredible difficulties and reverses. 
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succeeded in emancipating his countty from the Turkish yoke. 
After his death, however, the arms of Mahomet II. were again 
triumphant, and the kingdom of Epirus, with the exception of 
Montenegro, qnce more fell undcv the Turkisli sceptre. 

It would be singular if an oflicer, who had served in the armies 
of Buonaparte, were to publish a work without calumniating the 
cabinet of St. .Tames’s. The sccccssive defeats which the 
French armies received from the fordesof the 'Allied* Sovereigns, 
betw(;en the years 1812 and IHl.'j, have iuHicted such a wound 
on their vanity, that no Fnmc-hman can sutler any opportunity 
of censuring the British government to escape him. This is 
particidarly the case with our author’s comduding chapter, in 
which the occupation of Malta by Great Britain, and her acqui- 
sition of the Elgin Marbles, come in for an ample share of his 
vituperations. With these comparatively trivial excei)tions, we 
regard this work as valuable accession to geography and 
lilf^tury. The obsiu'vatidjis on the ancient andmodern topography 
of Montenegro are jv.jr^icutarty interesting ; and, with tlte aid 
of the evcelleiit iiiaj) and plates, which accompany the w'ork, 
will contribute materially to coiTcct tin; errfuieous inlbrmation 
which has been circidated respecting this hitherto almost un- 
known country. 
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lleinisplien;. By Henry Brj)()lve, Teacher of the Mathematics, &c. Jloyal 
4to. 15.S*. boards. 

Cost nine in Persia, drawn from Nature. By A. Orlowski, containing Six 
IMalr',, coloured and engraveil on Stone. No. i. folio. Price, 13s. 

The History and Antiquities of the See and (Cathedral Church of Lichfield; 
illusliared by Engravings, Llevations, Plans, and Biographical Anecdotes 
of the Bishops of Lichiield and (’oventry. By .lohn Britton, FAS. 1/. 13s. j Med. 
4to. ; .3/. 3.S’. Imperial 4to. ; (5/. 6s. royal folio. 

Illustrations of (he Novels and 'Pales of the “ Author of W'^avorley,^^ in 
12 Prints, with \ igncttc Title. 12mo. 1/. 4.9A 3vo. 1/. ID. 6</. Proofs, on 
India Paper, Imperial 4to. 2/. 12.f. oV. Ditto before (he Letters, Colombier, 
4 to. .3/. 3.S*. 

Boydeirs Illustrations of Holy Writ: being a Scries of 100 Copper-plate En- 
gravings, from Original Drawings. By Isaac Taylor, junior, of Ongar; calcu- 
lated to ornament all (iuarto and Octavo Editions of the Bible. Royal 4to. 6/. Os, 
IVoofs on Pallia Paper. 8^. 8s. 

Ti>e Beauties of Alo/arl, Handel, Pleycl, Haydn, Beethoven, Rossini, and 
other celebrated Composers, adapted to the words of Popular Psalms and 
flynms, for one or two Voices; with an Accompaniment and occasional Sym- 
phonies for the Piaiio-Eurte, Organ, or Harp. By an Eminent Professor, 4to. 
1/. Ih'.Od. 

A Memoir on the Origin of Printing, in a Letter addressed to John Topliam, 
Esq. FR. and AS. By Ralph Wdlett, Escj. 3vo. 6s. royal 3vo. 12s. 

An Historical Essay on tlic Origin of IVinting, translated from the French of 
M. Do la Serna Santander. 8vo. (is. royal 3vu. 12s. 

IHOGRAPHy. 

Memoirs of the Life of Andrew Ilofer, containing an Account of the Trans- 
actions in the Tyrol, du jing tlie Year 1809. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Biographical Memoirs <if VVilliam Ged ; including an Account of his Progress 
•n the Art of Block Printing. 8vo, 4s. royal 8vo. 8s. 

Memoirs of the. Life, Writings, and Religious Connexions of John Owen, 
DD.* Vice-Chancellor of' Oxford, and* Dean of Christ Church, during the 
Commonwealth. By the ilev. William Onue. 8vo. With a Portrait. Price 
12s. boards. 
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Biographical Illustrations of Worcestershire. By John Chambers, Esq. 
dvo. 15s. 

EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, AND CLASSIC AUTHORS. 

rrinciples of Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By the Rev. 
Lant Carpenter, LLD. 8vo. 12s. 

The Wonders of the Heavens Displayed, in a popular Manner, and illus- 
trated by Quotations from the Poets, with numerous Engravings. l2nio. 

Latin Exercises, selected froqi the best Konian AVriters. By Nathanie 
Howard, 12md. 6d, bound. 

A Key to Ditto, price 2s. 6d, 

The Rudiments of linear, Plane, and Solid Geometry, for the Use of Aca- 
demies. By N. J. Larkin, MGS. with wood-cuus. 12mo. 4s. Gd. bound. 

jEsop in Rhyme, with some Originals. By Jeffreys Taylor, of Ongar, Author 
of Harry Holiday," in 12mo. with an Engraving to each Fable. 4s. halt- 
bound. 

Religious Education, for the Use of Schools; containing Extracts from the 
Four Gospels, in Four Parts. Is. 3d. bound. 

Hymns in Ih'oso for Children. By Mrs. Barbatild ; a very beautiful Edi- 
tion, vvith Fifteen new Designs. hall-bound. 

Also an Edition of the same Work on a smaller 'I’ype* Is. sewed. 

A Grammatical fJictionary, containing, in ttiphabetical Order, Rules for 
translating Juiglish into French, with Examples and explanatory Notes. By 
George Picard. I*ricc 5s. bound, or an inferior Edition, price Qs. 6d, 

A practical Method of Teaching the French Language. ByC. V. A. Marcel. 
8vo. 4s. boards. 

Prayers for Visiting the Sick. By T. Mcsuricr. 12mo. 4 «. 6d. boards. 

HISTOllY. 

The Parliamentary Debates; forming a Continuation of the Work entitled, 
Tlie Parliamentary History of England, published under the Suj)erinten(laiice 
of T. C. Hansard ; new Scries, coiimienciiig vvitii the Accession of George the 
Fourth. \'ol. J. Royal 8vo. 1/. IH. 

The Naval and Military Exploits which lni\e distinguished the Reign of 
George III., accurately described and incthoilically arranged. By Jehosha- 
phat Aspin. 18ino. Coloured plates. 14s. 

History of England, containing the Reigns of Henry and Edward VL 
being the fourth volume. By the Rev. John Lingard, 4t(). ll. 15s. boards. 

Annals of Glasgow, comprising an Account of the Public Buildings, Charities, 
&c. By James Cleland, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

The same Work Abridged, 8vo. 10.s*. 6d. boards. 

The Rise and Progress of the Public Institutions of Glasgow. By the same 
Author, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The New Annual Register, or General Repository of History, Politics, and 
Literature, for the year 1819, ll. Is. boards. 

A Narrative of Proceedings in Venezuela, in South America, in 1819 and 
1 820, with the Character of the Republican Government, &c. By George L. 
Chesterton, late Captain and Jude Advocate of the British Legion raised for 
the Service of the Republic of Venezuela. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Religious Liberty. By Benjamin Brooks. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 
boards. 

LAW. 

The Trial of Charles Christopher Djlano,"and otliers, the Crew of the Brig 
William, of Liverpool, for Piracy i before Sir Thomas Maitland, at Malta* 
8vo. 3s, Od. 
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A IVeatise on the Law of Evidence. By S. M. Philips, E&q. of the Inner 
Temple, Vol. II. Royal l5vo. 185. 

A i*ractical Treatise on the Law of Partition with an Appendix, containing 
the Statutes and a Selection of Precedents. By Charles Blake Allnot, Royal 

8vo. 8.S'. 0 (/. 

Abstrac t of the Arts passed in the Sixtieth Year of George III. and t'irst of 
Georgr I\'. 8\o. By T. W. Williams. 8.v. boards. 

Treatise on the Law (d* Modern Recoveries. Rlino. 8i. boards. 

MLOICINV, SnUinilY, AND ^PHYSIOLOGY. 

Le Denliste dc la Jeunesse, or the Way to have Sound and Beautiful Teeth. 
By J. U. Duval. 8vn. 75. 

A Toxicological Chart, in which are exhibitc'cl at one View', the Symptoms, 
Treatnjcnt, and Modes of detecting the various Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, 
and Aniiniil, acconling to tluj latent r.\porinients and Observations. By a 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 2s. 6ci, 

A Sketch of the History and Cure of Febrile Diseases, more particularly as 
they appear in the West Indies among the Soldiers of the British Army, By 
liohert Jackson, Mf).» 2 vols. 8vo. The Second Edition, with many Ad- 
dnioii'^. » 

'Fhc Hunterian Oration, di>livered before the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Loiiddii, I'd). '^J, Ul'iO. iJv^iytjtlioiiy Carlisle, I'llS. TJA 4to. 4s. ' 

F.leincnt.s of the I heoiy and Practice of Physic. Designed for the Use of 
Stud<Mits. By (reorge (Gregory, I\ID. 8vo. lO.s'. 6d. 

luCi'tures on the .Structure and IMiysiology of the l*arts composing the Skele- 
ton, and on the Diseases of the Bonos and Joints of the Human Body, &c. 
By JaiJie'j Wilson, FRS. 8vo. 125. 

An Histone Sketch of the Causes, Progress, Extent, and Mortality of the 
Contagious Fever epidemic iu Ireland during the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
By William Harty, MB. 8vo, 165, 

" I Ihisi rations of the Capital Operations of Sui i^ery, Trephine, Hernia, Ampu- 
tation, Anc iiri'iiii, and Lithotomy. By Charles Bell, Imperial 4to. J*urt I, 
To be comph'lcd in Five Parts, with Plates, ]ilain, or coloured. 

A C’hemical and Medical Report of the Properties of the Mineral Waters of 
Buxton, Mat lock, Tunbridge W'ells, Harrogate, Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Malvern, and the Isle of Wight. By Charles Scudamore, MI),, Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, &c. ^c. 8vo. 95. 

Medico Cliirurgical 'Fransactions, prfldishcd by the Medical and Chirurgi<jal 
Society of London. \*ol. XL Part L 8vo. 95. 

A 'Fre^tise on the IMague, designed to prove it contagious, from Facts col- 
lected during the Author's residence in Malta when visited by that Malady, in 
1818, ike. By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, MD., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of l*hysicians. 8vo. 125. 

A 'JVcalise on Dyspepsia, or Indigebtion. By J. Woocjjforde, M D. 8vo. 2s. 6dm 

The Practice of Physic, By George Gregory, MD. 8vo. 1()5. 6d. 

On the Duties and (Jualifications of a Physician. By John Gregory, MD. 
FRS. Foolscap 8vo. 45. 

Views of the Muscles of the Human Body, drawn from Nature, and en- 
graved by (ieorge Lewis, accompanied by s'jitable Explanatory References, 
designed as a Guide to the Student of Anatomy, and a Book of Reference for 
the Medical Practitioner. .i 4to. 1/. Il5. 6f/. boards. 

Illustrations of Phrenology. By Sir G. Mackenzie. With Engravings. 8vo- 
15s. boards. , * * 

A Treatise on Dispepsili j or, Indigestion. ByJ. Woodforde, MD, 8vo, 
25 . 6d. • 
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Outlines of Midwifery. By J, T. Conquest, MD. With 12 Engravings. 12tno. 
7l« 6d. boards. 

A Synopsis of the Diseases of the Eye, [and their Treatment ; to which are 
prefixed, a short Anatomical Description, and a Sketch of the Phybiology of 
that Organ. By Benjamin Travers, FKS. 

M-SCKLLANEOXJS. 

Select Fables ; with Cuts designed and engraved by Thomas and John 
Bewick, and others, previous to the Year 1780 ; together with a Memoir, and 
a Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of Messrs. Bewick. Demy dvo. 
royal Svo. 1/. Is. imperial 8vo. 1/. 11a. 6d. 

Aphorisms, or a Glance at Human Nature. Foolscap l>vo. 3 a. 6(1. 

The British Botanist, or a Familiar Introduction to the Science of Botany j 
with 1 G Plates. 12ino. 7 a. Gd. 

The New Picture of Edinburgh, in which the History and Iniprovcmcnts 
are brought down to the present'! ’iinc, and embollished with many New \’icws, 
in t8mo. Price 5a. boards, 6s. bound. 

First Lines of the Human Mind. By .John Feanie. # 8V0. 15.v. 

A Treatise on the Art of Brewing, exhibiting jhe London Practice ol‘ Brow- 
ing Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, J ablc Beer, and ytirious kinds of Malt Licjaurs. 
By Feed. Accuin, with Plates. 12iiio. 9a. /' 

A Treatise on the Art of Making Wine from iVativc Fruits ; exhibiting the 
Chemical Principles upon which the Art depends. By Frederick Accuin. 
12mo. Sa. 

The Climate of London ; deduced from Meterological Observations innde at 
diiferent Places in the Neighbourhood of the Mctiopolis. J!y l.uke Howard. 
2 vols, 8vo. 1/. 5a. boards. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By the late I'bomas 
Brown, MD. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University ol‘ J idinhurgh. 
4 vols. 8va. 2l. 12a. Gd. boards a 

Anti-Scepticism ; or, an Enquiry into the Nature and Philosophy of J.an- 
guage as connected with the Sacred Scriptures. By the Autiior of the Piiilo- 
sophy of Elocution. 8vo. 5s. 

The Boatswaiifs Mate. By an officer in the Navy. Price l.v. Gd. 

The Boy’s School, or Traits of Character in Early Life. By Miss .^andham. 
3 a. boards. 4. 

More Minor Morals ; or, an Introduction to the Winter Family, with Aunt 
Eleanor’s Stories interspersed. 5a. Cd. hoards. 

Supplement to Dr, Johnson’s Dictionary, adapted both to the conqpon Edi- 
tions, and that by Mr. Todd. By the Bev. John Seager. 4to. 1/. 1a. hoards. 

Letters for the Post, and not for the Press. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Proposed Rules and Regulations for tlie Exercise and Maiueuvres of the 
Lance; compiled from ihe Polish System : adapted to the Formation, &c. of 
the British Cavalry. By Lieut. Col. R. II. De Montmorency. 4to. With 
Plates 1/. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal over the Alps. By a Member 
of the University of Oxford. 8vo. With Maps. 12 a. boards. 

Framingham, its Agriculture, &c.; including the Economy of a Small Farm. 
By Edward Rigby, Esq. 3 a. 6d.^ , 

Italy, its Agriculture, &c. From the French of C/iateauvieux, 8\ o. f a. Gd. 

Augustus, or the Ambitious Student ; being a brief Attempt to illustrate 
some of the various Eflects of Xutcraturc upon the Mind, ^vlicn deeply studied. 
8vo. Os. boards. « ( 

^he Etonian. 8vo. No. I. 2s. « 
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/V 'rmrili^r- on ilio Ail of Making V.'iiu* iVnni Native Frulir*. By Ua: same 
Atirlior, I'Jnm. iai.uiis. 

J)fscn})t kjii ol InsiiunieaNs flrviivneil tiir eNt< luiini: .uul ]m|>r()\ inj, Meteoro- 
logical ( \ aiious liY .lohii Lt ^iic, I’iVij L’s. 

An F'^sav on (I’i* Oii.;in ami ot hicreotvpe Printin.;. By riunnas 

lIo(l;^snn. ;i\(). iOs*. ()(/ royal lUo. 

A iMaimal ol I'oK'iirn I'Acoaniios, Momes, ^vc. ; intcmled as an Ai'Sistaiil lo 
tilt' ( VnintiiiLT-Ufiiisf*. rjnio. -I.s' hall* Ix'ii.id. 

Temaim'ji : oi, an I’.-'.ay towarik tin- llAtory *>1 J’oolsca|), 

J.s’. Imaids 

d'lie Iliad of llimici, translah'd inl«> B.n«lisii I’rose, By akradiiatc ol the 
I’lMvcJsitv ol'< )xjdr(l. ‘Mills. o\o 1/ l.s. hoaids- •• 

AiiM (loU's tind ( luiraficrs ol tin* House ol Bmo'iVMck, illiistialiM' cd ihe 
( onils m 1 llannvi i ain! I.•llall)^|. Bv .1. BomM!. B\i) tB, ImjiM'iJ" 

^Ail ii\l Ul-ioll^. 

All liilmdiKjioii lo the Kaowh due ol* Fun^iisi^es ; iiili nded to Inim.; into 
noln i‘ lIh'^ iMuJi-m.t:!?citd 'I'litx. ol \ c^ctaliles. IMales. IvUio. dA. 

/oo]«*.'a ai llhAtidiioiA, o; ( )nt;ma] I ijiio s ami 1 )t njilimis ol \«*\v ^ Bai(% 
ni ollioMMsc inti‘rcviin|T Ai nmiU, ssidct h d ]i! iiu'jjiaiiv ri(»ni llii* Clas^'Cs oi 
Omillioloe\, JMiloinolfirv, aiu'i ( ’oiuholoiiv. By U illiam Swaliisoii, FLS. 
IMWS.^vc. No. L liovallBi). Bncc [s. (hJ. 

All Imrodiictioii to ilic .‘'inoN ofljoncholoiiy, desrrilnn!.', ilic (luhw^, (jencra, 
and ol 'slu'iU^ ilunr ino-,l pioniimMit ('ha* .u lu ai ic'', aaid usual modit 

o| ( hisiilic itioii ; Willi t Ih'-i rvatioii', on ill*' Naiiii*' and l^ro|*('i i les ol ilu: Ani- 
m.Lk, and DiriilioiA for ('ollci'Uuii, Bn "eiMiii', and (’haniui.’- ^Iiells. li> 
( 'liarh oul.iu li In ( 'lown tUo. Bnec 7.s. plain, and (oloiircd 

1 i ", im \\i N( 

K\t'liani;c no loihhcis, or tin* Diaiuoiid K'Ma , a 1. on a fly, nidhroc Acts. 
8^ <». ;is, (></ 

‘Hu X'anijurc, a lonianlir M.'io-draina, la I'liiee \e‘ts d'o bd 

1 MilC'-icd Idccia'ii, aN«i\<'l. B\ A. M lauiA, .'J \oIs. Bo*. 

d'laiA and 'hiak, a .\n\tL ‘J \ok. 14s. hoanU. 

I'a (.i-ntiu il V, a Nov cl. IB Mi" i\:a<* '\ali\ . B vok. l/. Is ho.nd". 

J.oMA.ujd Fiuml-., aNovil. 'B Ann*- ol Sw .iiaj a. d voU. I/. 7.s. Oi/. hdi. 

'I'lic I'cmls ol liiin.i ami Bci.ilio, ai/llisloiio I'ale ‘if llm Ifdli ('on! ur\ ; a 
N'o^ el. 4 ''iJ- l/. ‘-.B. i)oanK. 

Mili.mth llm Wamlu-er; a 'I'ale. i)\ the Aiitlioi ot B-.jliain. i vols. 

J /. IB. hoaid 

I'O i l UTr . 

I’lie Harp ol ihe Dcscil, conlanim*!; the Baltic ol Alciors; willM»tjiol Bief’Ps 
iiixeiM'. Ilv Ishmai l I'll/adani, a Boanian JBo. os. (u/. 

.lack IJamiairs I )iai > , or Bioi ci-diiiL’" al llu* 1 liiiAoid ('all lor ( Jenius; edited 
l»\ Ml . BreakwindiJW ; to winch a»e.uhhd se\erai ot .Mr. B.B niinoi* i^ieeea. 
IViolsi.ap IB (). Ks. 

'I he (.'hellenliam .Mail Ba>i, or latier^ iVoni Hlouce"tem'l*ire ; eililed hy Beler 
Qmnee, the V()UMj;er. I'Jino. .>.% (u/. 

J’oems. IB the \utlRn ot'rheAiah. l>vo. ls‘. (u/. 

Hi'hrew llarnutnie.s aijil Allusions. By William ( 'uldwell. One Wdunie. 
lymo. 04. 

Stiui/iis, written ^.m a Summer's Evening, And other roems. By (Jeorge 
Milner, .Inn. IBo. o.s. tid'. 

A Bay in .AuUnnii. B/ Bainaid Ballon. 4to. '2s ijd. 

'i hi' Moinilam liov. in Four (’anios liv .lohii Bud, Ksij. !B'o ‘B bJi. 

‘i L 
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The Lr^ciul <jt‘ St. Loy ; wuh otiicr I>y John Ahrahiiin IforaiuL 

livo. with a I'rontispiecc. (h/. hoards. 

rOT.mrs VM> POLITICAL JfONOMY. 

« 

A l.eilor to S. (1. \\ hithread, Es»|. Ml*. Hy the Rev. J. \V. CunniiigliaiiL 
MA. iui.i 

Keinarks on tlie Ncrrssity cd’ confonning to Order, with respect to rierical 
\ estineiits ; aiyi on the present (^lapidated Stale of many (’oiintry (Jiurehes. 
Ill Two Letters, liy a (ir.idiiate of Ihdllol ( ollege, ()\h»rd. Jlvo. l.s. 

Knuiiieration of die Inhahilantb of the City ol Ol.isgow, l»y James Clehind. 
I'oljo. 

^ I’hc Oppositionist, or Rollcctions on the ProsiMit State ot Parties \ ac(!0inpn- 
nied hy a Lioposal tor a N('w System of Reform. 'U. 

Suh-itanee of Lord Liskine’s Speech in the House of Lords, on I’liday the 
14th of .Inly, li)'2(), on mn\ inn; that u List of tin* Witnesses inteinled to he e\a- 
mined in Suppoit of the Rill of Pains and J'enalties, should forthwith he dcJi 
vered to the OiK'Cn. l.v. 

A Jitter to Mr. Willw ifoiu e, and a I'etition to the Viiig; wiili a Preface. 
PiY l^ord John HnssclI. U.6d. t 

Remarks on Lord John Uusseirs Bill for ih^ Disfianehiscinent of the Bo- 
roui;li*l)f (irainj)onnd. By a iMemher of the Lar->t Rail'anient. '2.s‘. 

'J’he 'IVnimph ot Pnhhc Opinion, heing a Standing Lesson to the Throne, the 
Parliament, and the People; with projioscd Articles of linfieachmeiiL against 
the Ministers in the ( 'a^c of her iMaj<‘stY. By Charh s Maelean. (hj. 

Iloniarks on the Snppiessed Book, as coim«*eled with the Bill ot Pams and 
T’lnulties to IVnoree (imen Caiohnc. hs. 

All Knijuiry concerning the Powm* ot Increase in the Nnmheis of Mankind, 
being an Answer to Mr. Malthus on that Subject. JJy William (iodwiii. Rvo, 
tits, hoards. 

• IIILOITH.Y. 

l.cctures on the Temper and Spirit of the Christian Religion; first written 
and delivered to the Inmales of a large Public Asylum, and now published and 
adilrcssed to the num<M'ous Pailies which miitale and diviih* this Kmpire. Bv 
Matthew Allen, ILM R. iMSK., &c. Rvo. llv. 

'J'Jii* History of Jtdigioijs Liberty, from the earlii si IN iifid to the Death of 
(ieorge ilicTIunl. Hy file Ucv. Jt. 2 vois. ;;i’o. i/. is. ' 

A Sermon on (.'oiilirmation. By the Rev. II. S. Cassaii. o\o. I.s\ Gd. 
Lectures on the Holy rniiity. By the Rev. J'Ldward Andrews, LLD. 
IJvo. 7 s. 

A Defence of “ I»a|itisin a Term of Communion,” in Answer to tlu' Rev. R. 
Hall’s Reply. By the Rev. Jose()h W’inghoriu*. Rio. Gs. 

Family IJevotion, a Course of Moniing and Kvening Prayers for Four 
Weeks. By Joseph Jones, iM A. 12mo. 

Mo Valid Arginnent run be ilrawii from the IncrLMlidity of the Jews agaiii'^t 
the 'IVuth of the Chiistian Religion, an Essay. By the Rev. Ridiert Brough, 
lh\. Rvo. its. 

All Essay on the Advantages of the Religious and Moral Instruction of the 
Young. By the Rev. W. Eastoif, BA. Rvo. '2s'. fir/. 

A Reply to a l*:nnplilct enrii!t*d the Legality of tlie (Jiu stloiss, proposed hy 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, l.ord Bishop of Pelerhoiough',' to CandidaU's tin* Holy 
Oidcrs within that J)iocese, con.sidcred hy a J.aymaii. Rvo. (id. 

A SeiTiion with Notes, in wfiich i.s provrsl, that the Chii.sliaii Piie^thyod is 
a perfect Hieraichy, emaiialiug from (ioil himsell^ kc. By the Rei.Johii 
Uxlee. Rvo, R.s.t.f/, 

A Charge ddiven-d to tlu C’leiiiy of lh<‘ Diocesi- ul (’hestcr. at the \ isila- 



lust of Xnc Hooks. 307 

tioii (»1 tir.it J)i(K’(.‘SC ill July and Au‘;ust, lli'ii). Ily Ororce Henry liUw, Loid 
r{i‘dH)|) of Chosler. 1 ( 0 . ’'2s\Gd. 

I'amllv J*iuyeis tor ev( r\ Mornini!; :md Kvcnlnj; in flic ^\Vrd^. Hy tlie Rfiv. 

IJohoKs, ol Drrijv. !•.. h(t. Iionnd. 

S(:ii|ittirr !tii(U\nti(|uity I iiilcd m :i (Jnisfiiin's 'IVstmiony, niraiiist the rc- 
eriir PiiIiIk aiiuim of Air. IlcMiam and Dr. Carpc'ntfT. J'o wlitcli is added, the 
1 nitai iaii ( ‘alceliised. I»n (he Bishop of St. Da\id’s. I’ricc 

Beniai^, np<iii (ho Ri'j^lity-seveii Questions propf»sed hv Herbert IMarsh, 
1)1), l,oid rii-lioj) v»r IV'teibonii'^h, to (! .ndidatc's lor Holy Oiders, and to 
llio*.e 111 Dtdrrs, who apply I'ur a Jarence to a Curacy in his Diocese. By 
th(! Bev. doseph Wilscii, A. IM. /iiithoror l.etUrs on the? 'rnith ol’ Natural 
and Be\(‘aled BeliL-ion, dcsifrned as an fntrodnctioii to Butler’s Analo*'^'’ 
i’ricc 'iv. iUt. 

1’he Kneoiira 'onn ni of tlu‘ (Jiristiaii Alinistcr. A Sonnon preached in tho 
Parish ( liiireli of Henley, \uinisl lo'2(), before the Cljancellor of the 
Dloci'so of Oxford, dosejdi IMiillimorc, DCJ. ; and the J{e\erend the 
('1 ercyoftlie l)ianerie‘> ol’A-'ton and llenh-y: and published at their Bef|iiest. 
JjV the !*ev. .!. B. Siin.iier, AiA. Price J.s. CuL 

Ob'>(‘n .iti Ills upon Sunday l^ev^spapers, fcMnIiti^ to show' the impiety of 
s\i( h a \ iol.it Ion ol iIk' Sabiiath, the lleiiLLious and l\>hti(‘al foils eoiiseipumt 
ujion tlie Praciite, aii'l the Nyressitv winch exists for its Suppression. iJv. 0(1, 

'I he Worbs of the Ivev. -I. C. Smith. P>mo. with a Portrait. 3s. half-hoimd. 

llisiorKMl IxpiimiK' oT flic Old and Neu 'restaiiient ; in wliieli the f'nints 
are arranged aecordiii" to ( dironolni^ical Older. By a Aleniher of llie (Jliureli 
of f’niilami. l'2mo. ()s. 

'I ho Senptural DoetrUieof Divine Oruee, with Cautions respeclimj; its Pa- 
position and Applieation, aSeimon. B\ the Uo\ . .lames Inman, Dl). '2s. (»t/. 

An \lVe<tmnal(i Address to those Dissenli i s from the Comminuoii ol the 
(’hiireli of Kiii^laiid who aiircc well lar inthe kadiiu; l)o(‘triiics ol’Cliristianitv. 
By Saiimel \Vi\, i\AI. FB. and AS. Price 

J’ea- faille Chat, or Beh{;ioiis Allej^oru's tolii at ihe 'I’ea-Tahle in a Seminary 
for l.adu's. By Bohert Burnsidi, AM. os.Gd. hmirds. 

Psalms and llYmIl^, adajiled to the Serxiceof the (’luircli of Fn^laiul for 
'every Sunday and Holiday tlirousihout the Year. Bv Henry Lmse. I'Jmo. 
Itv. hoards. 

voxM.is iiivviis, \M> loeoi.r. \eiiv. 

'U ' 

Travels thrmieh Mn<:land, W ales, and Scotland, in the \ ear Ililti. By J)r. 
S. If. Spiki'r, liihiarian to his Majesty the Kiny, of I’nissia. 2 vols. rjiiio. 1 bx 

A Pictuiescpie four fiom (ieneva to Aldan, b\ Way ol tlie Siin[)lon, with 
;>{> coloured Plates. Im[)erial Bvo. 2/. 12<. Oi/. 

8('h‘ctions fiYMii Betters, written duiiiii; a 'lour to tlie I’liited Stales, in the 
Suinnier and Autuiim of UHy. l'2mo. ."is. 

A dour iliromili a Part of the Neiliorlands, France, and Swit/nrland, in tlie 
Year i ill 7. By fhomas liefer, llvo. lO.x (id. hoard.s. 

Account of a Tour iii Normandy; undertaken chiefly tor the Ihirposc of 
Investigating; the Arcliitcctiiral Aniiipiities ol the Diiti liy, with Observations 
on its History, tlie Country, and its Inliabilants. By Dawson I'urner, Ksq. 
AM. FRS., &.C. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 8/. 13s. 3d. 

Notes on Bio do Janeiro, ami the Souiheru P.irts of BraVd, taken duiiiiu; a 
Besidence of Tlmi Years In that Country, from IBOli to lolo; with an Appen- 
dix, descrihiiij; the by whieh Vessels enter the Port of Bio Grande do 

Sul; together wilB mmieroiis 'fables of (’oiifmerce, amf a Gh’ssary of d'upi 
WorTls. By John Luccock. With twd Maps and a Plan. 4to. Price 2/. 
12s‘. (id. hoards. * 

Skelelus lepiesonting the Native Tribes, Animals, and Scenery, of Southern 
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/vfrica, from Drawings made by the lato Mr. Samuel Danlell, engraved by 
William Daniell, Esq. Ito. 3L 3i*. boards. India Proofs, 4/. 4s. 

The Tour of Africa, containing a concise Account of all the Countries in that 
^inaitcr of the (ilobe, hitherto visited by Europeans, with t[ie Manners and 
f'ustoins of the Inhabitants; selected from the best Authors, and arranged by 
< 'atlnnino Hutton. Voi. II. dvo. with a Map. 12^;. boards. 

A .lournal of a Tour in I'rance, Switzerland, and Lombardy, crossing the 
Smiplon, and re/urning by Mount ^’enis to Paris, during the Autuam of Idld. 
J vols. 12ino, with 1 Mates. 6s. boards. * 

An Historical and (ieographical Memoir of the North American Continent, 
• tj.Nations, and Tribes, llv the Rev. James Bentley Gordon. 4to. 2/. bds. 

Letters writlcii during a Tour through N(»niiandy, Bril tuny, and other Parts 
of France, ill 1818. By Mr, C. Stotliard. 4to. with Kiigravings. 2/. 12^. (if/, hds. 

Narratives of the Operations, and Recent Discoveries witlnii the Pyrainidb, 
&c. in Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to the Coast of the H.cd Sea. By 
G. Belzuni. 4to. with a Portrait. 2/. 2s. 

AlSUj Forty-four coloured Plutes, iUubtiMtlvo of the above Work. Folio. 

6 /.&. ‘ 
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Aaho\^ dr;ilh of, 

A^nf'ufturt, slale nl\ in noUaiul, 

I7'l, 17.) — ill HiiiiiJVfr, 180 - in 
sia, I8i — iinpiHtaiKc of, 874 — pio- 
(liM tiveiioss of Mr. Coki*\s fariu at 
ilolkliani, 375 — lon|; loascs and i»o- 
drrati: routs hcnolirial, .376 — fann- 
hotisosand other l)nil(rinc;s 376 — cot- 
taiTc^., .377 — (lefeiuc of lar^e farms, 
’n378 — lam) may be made more pro- 
ductive, 379 — leduetion of price equi- 
valent ^to increase of capital, .379, 
nnf( — experiment on asmalbfai m,.379 
— lliietiiatiuns in the ])ii\e of com, 
3S0, ,38‘i — new com 10^*5,381, 3.S() — 

I In i)f land, 383- ultii 
Millieiently eiic on raided, ,383 — pio- 
dnee of tlie country ecpial to its coii- 
siiinption, .384 — rents too hijih, 381 — 
price of food ou{;lit to be low, 386 — 
ellecls of tlie coni laws, 386— great 
dejMCssioii of price, 386 — subsequent 
rise, .387 — eiroiieons reasoning of (he 
agricultural pclitioiicrs, 387 — state- 
iiicnls to the lloaid of Agriculture, 
fainiers sulVcred in tlie general 
distie-'-, 388 — gieat iiaportatiou, .389 
— the fanners injuicd theiU'ielves by 
not coining to market, 3H9 — l^irmcii.’ 
Join in :PHI — associations for peti- 

tioning, ,39(2 — adsantage of iinpol^ 
(at loll to the inanuf 4 .cfiircr, .390 - 
liOrd l/i\ei pool's speech, 391 — Ins 
deductions ejroneoiiN, .392 — Appeal 
of Ml. Webb Hall, .392 - iinpoi tance 
of coniincice, 392 nn/e -mischief" i»f 
raiding the price of corn, 39.3, 39.) — 
f.illacy of till* argiiinenti of the agii- 
ciillui i^fs, , 303 , 394 — petitions oiigi- 
natc'i! from one soiiice, !I96 — iinpro- 
p('r leiurns of aveiages, 396 — hmiic- 
dics pioposcd would be of iittleavail 
to tin* faimei, 397 — ;uleqiiacv ofjiro- 
dnee to demand uiu!e4ernniic<l, .397— 
prohibition of impona^on considered, 
.398- — occasional in)|)ortanon, 398- - 
AViiicImnoing foieigii corn advan- 
fageons, 398 nfl/t- graduated duty, 
399— icnuMiciatiiig pn(e,3'.>9— clb ct* 


of (axes, 400 — error in ealeulating 
this, 401— the burden not coiibnecl to 
f.ii iiicTs, 402 — general advantage of 
low prices, 402, 

Ameika^ (iraiiville Sharp'.s opinion and 
conduct on the dispute wdtii, I.') — he 
piornres bi.shops for, .30 — New York 
Historical Society, 5.3 — obstacles to 
ail inquiry into the religion of the 
iialivc", .">4— llie f;iiu*ifii) liypnthesiv 

of their being the lost tribes oF Israel 
absurd, .5.")- tlicir nofinns of a Su- 
preme lleiiig, .5.5— believe in an infi- 
nite number of subaltern "piri'ts, .56 — 
tutelaix deities, 56- -initiation of 
l)o\s, .56- futiiM' state of rewnrdsatid 
punishments, .59 — ‘-anifiees and obla- 
tions, 61 — a priesthood among them, 
63~juggleis, 6.3-.-it’s languages have 
a peculiar east from one extremity to 
the other, 61. 

(Miss), on I'arly Kducatioii, 

.4r»\)k (I'ail of), ‘‘Cene just before his 
death, 224. 

Au\traUn, See New South Wales, 

U ffflns di<cov(Tie5 corroborated, 403, 

Jirfiiitimj character of the people of, 
178. 

JfiiKZtt ( '\ntouy\ zealous for the abo- 
htieii ol .davrry, 1.5. 

litrUui J5lsliop>‘2. 

(Tlieodore), 3.5. 

Jiiscfiin\ a coimiry in India, 1 18, 

induced by laird IMaiisficId 
to altcT some passages in^ bis Coro- 
inentarx, respecting slavery and tlie 
libeitv of tlie snl)|ec(, 9. 

linfanif U(uu Sec New .South Wales*. 

l{riff'alo anil Ti^ir^ light between, 3 l.'i. 

( llishopi, on Hranville Sliai [) " 
biblieal eritieisins, 32. 

Jhn’^niniJi/ (Duke of), the pupil of IV- 
iieloii, 2.31, 

Uuonaptii t( j System of V'.diieation fco 
his Sun, aiid^ olhei Piiiiccs of fin 
(flood, 225— (Miaratter of, 22.S- - 
Aneidoles of, 289, 303 — column o! 
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^raniie inteiiclei! for a triumphal arch 
for him, ."iOI. 

Cancgturef ancient, 297,298. 

Catechism of ihc Kvideiices of Christ i- 
anity, which may be used as a Sequel 
to the Cafeehism of the Church of 
Kn^land, 811. 

Cha'mtrs (Dr. T.) The Cliiistifiii ^and 
‘Civic Economy of Towns. 

No. 1. The Advantage and Pobsihi* 
lity of assimilating a Town to a 

'<Jountry Parish. No. 11. On the In- 
fluence of Locality in Towns. 
No. lir. Application of the Princi- 
ple of Locality in Towns to the Woi k 
of tl Ghiisliao Minister, (ifl. 

Cfiarks IL reign of, 200— eluiracter of, 
20H, 209 — treaty with the Kreneh 
king, 211 — gross perversion of law 
and justice by, 21.8 — extract fj om one 
of his speeches to parliament, 214. 

('hildr.u^ extraordinary metiiod of 
treating, in India, lit) — ediicationof, 
ihould connncnce eaily, 225, 22G. 

Chr''stianily necessary to morals, 258 — 
(.’alechism of the Evidences of, .81 — 
obscurities and dillietilties of the (»os- 
pel defended, 315 — argument foi, 
from an.ilogy, ,816 — Twelfth Repoit 
of the London Society for promoting, 
arming tlie Jews, .8-16. 

Clergy^ all secular employ rnenfs .njuri- 
ons to them, 77 — the prineipie of 
Licality applied to their exertions, 
92 — llieir importance to the state, 
J25 — accused of departure from 
sound scriptural docirine, 126 — 

neutrality or silence on mysterious 
points improper, 133— over^stateinent 
on suliordinale topics to be avoided, 
141 — exce-s of typical application, 
145 — irreverent language, 14,8, 144-~- 
mischief of an exaggerated r#*presen- 
tation of a religious party among, 
J49 — form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment not essential, 189. 

Coke (T. W.), his farm at llolkham, 
374. 

CotonkSy title to land for, considered, 
417 — utility of, 131. 

Com/iarscin^ a petty slate in India, 112. 

Como, lake of, 300. 

Corn Laws. See Agriculture. 

Crawfnrd (John), History of the Indian 
Arehiprlago, containing an Account 
of ilie Manners, Arts, Languages, 
lleligioiiH, Institutions, and Com- 
meri’<* of its Inhabitant^, 318. 

Cihkrisy made to ti'dil tor uuiusciiiciit, 
.8.1.5. 


Denham (Sir John), 37 — his (’oopePs 
Hill, 38. 

Diary oi an Invalide; bring the .four- 
jial of a Tour in Pursuit of Health; 
in Portugal, Italy, Sn it/.ei land, and 
Jbrancr, 265. 

Dnddon, i iver, 40. 

Dunning {Lord Ashbnrton\ his opinion 
on slavery in (Ireat Drituin, 12. 

Dutchy progress of, in the I.ast, .819— 
Koinulation of B.it.'nia, 319, .820 — 
reiii<»\ai to Jacalia, .>20 — absuid 
policy of their govermiienl, .821 — 
conspiracies ngaiiisl them, 321,322, 
32,8 — massacre tif the C’hmcse, ,82,8 — 
proeerdings in Siimatraaiid .Maiaica, 
324 — in tlr- 51oliic‘c:i5, .825. 

Edgeu'orths on Eiliiratlon, 2.80, 2.8S, 

Ease, great abuse of the trim, 4ti. 

Eduut/ion, SysiL'in of, for the Inlant 
King of Itome, and oth 'r l"ieneli 
I’lin'M*'. of llir Blooff, 22.)- -'l!onld 
comfn(*i)4 e eaily, 22.5 — f.ibehood in- 
admissible in, 2.87 — should be e\- 
trndtNl to all, 250 — bill adapted to 
their sevcial wants, 2.M, 

England, the Kooliitien in, 201, 2tlS, 
472 — the House of .‘sfuart and S4)ini* 
of the Tinloib tyrannical, 206, 2t/S — 
period of the gn-ate^t iheoieiical pei - 
fiiciioir of our coMstilntioi!, 212 — 
gro s perversion of law and ju-tire, 
by t'harles II,2I3 — tn*atment of the 
Jews in, formerly, .846 — interest of 
money in, .817 — popniarnin of, .882 — 
liislorv of, from the fust invasion b* 
(lie Romans to tile Accession <»f 
Heiiiy VIII. 122 — p: evious histories 
defective, 421 — Seveius\ wall, 12.5 
— Saxon Heptaicln. , 42.5 — Aiigbi- 

S.ixofi pfiiod, 426 — coiiviision of 
the Northumbrians, 426 — ('amit<‘\ 
letter from Rome, 427 — llnigist and 
Hoisa, 429— Alfred, 4.80 — Sr. j)nn- 
stan, 4.81 — Edwy, 43.5 — death iif 
Rufus, 440— Thomas a Becket, 1 11, 
449 — Johifs submission to the Pope, 
443 — Mugiia Ciiarta, 414 — Kichaid 
II, 444, 449, 4.55— Richard 111, 444, 
44.5, 447 — Henry VII, 445— it’s jire- 
lates often the champions of freedom, 
449 — Anglo-Saxon cuiiditution, 450 
— feudal system, 451, 4.52 — Saxons 
did not e .tirpate the natives, 452 — 
Saxon f recall en, 4.53 — Edward I, 4.5.8 
— Wallaee, 4.5.8— Anecdote of Eus- 
tace, liOid of Bretouil, 454 — eacape 
of Matilda from Oxford, 4.5.5. 

Evils of Popular Jgnoianc6, Esstiv on, 
219. 
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J'VwfAm, 231. 

by^fiMii, 451, 452. 

Fhrcnvc, 27 1 — works of art, 27 1 — news 
of Ihe Princess Ciiailotie's dealli, 272 
— Duclies^ of AWianv, 273 — cold 
winds, 273 — Covering on works of 
art, 27 S. 

I'oslcr (John), Kssay on the Evils of 
Pojuilar Ignorance, 249. 
J'rumtn^linni, its Agi icnllure, A:c. iii- 
clti'Isng (iie Economy ofa small Eai ni, 
37 !, 379. 

I^Non-, 397 — not a country to 
pic.isf ilu* fyi‘^ ;i07, 30.S — aliocities 
iil'thc IC'Milntion, 307 — village inn, 
3(mS 'Mo'iI pellier I'xposed to kt-i n 
w iiuC, 309— tiials at 'ronlousc, 309, 
310. 

I'iti.n (^J nnrs I'aillie). .JoiiMuil <»f ;i 

/^‘iir tin (High pari oY till' Snow y 

Paiige of tile Ili'nrOr; iVlountaiiis, and 
to tile Sonite^of tlie PiviMs JumiKi 
a:;d (i.ingi"', 103 — viiws in tde Hi- 
01 . 11.1 .Moniitaiiib, 103, I2 .'j. 

fiojjgrs, son ice of the, 122,^121. 

(i. M.id. de, on I .ducation, 238. 

(i> nii^rop/iirul Di-iLOVii itSf 401. 

i//, refuses, (o mail’; a niece of 
llie king of Plus^i:l, 177 — cliai.icter 
of ills mother, 1 >7 — iiis eiiaiaelio’, 
J3S — unpopiil.mty of, idO, liil a 
zealoii-. piomoter of tlie science of 
< •eogiapii} , 4<J.{. 

C.orgt //', popni.'ir while Prinee of 
\\:ile<, IhJ — On succeeding to the 
soveieigiify ciiangc^ his system and 
Ins popular (i v , Hi I — geographi- 
cal discovciics in iii-. reign, -103, 

<rr. nnuvf^ fr.i'^els ^, 1 70 -iM niistcr, 178 
V'(>stp!:ali.ii]| pi);ivinces of Prussia, 179 
'“ll.inover, IHO— llnftrV-jjek, 182 — 
Piu-sia, 182 — trilling pay of laiglish 
teaeln-is, 183 - literal y taste of, 183 
— state of agi ieiiltnie in, 180, 181, 
190 inaiinfactures, 187 — morality, 
-religion, IH.S — Dresden, 190, 
J93 — tlie Savon S wilzei 'and, 191 — 
injury done to Saxony l)> the late 
chang(M in Europe, J9.3 — the young 
queen of Spain, 19 J --nniverMlies,l95 
— eonnlry J.ilely under the doiiiiiiion 
of the J'’ieneh, I9ti — Mate of, |99. 
(ihi)oikas, their proeeediii^Js in Jliiidoo- 
siaii, 100, 111, 110, 119.. 

J83. 

(jovcnimcnl^ on obedience to, 471, 472. 
djfeli" on the use of tlie article /ii, 32. 
dill ti'/iaff*i eonnlry in India, 119. 

HuiiKUij I Joiia>\ 2. 


. 71 ! 

delicienoy oi iheti ino;«il sys- 
tem, 258. 

Jltbrcic, remarks on, 35. 

ilcnn/s ilislory of I'.iigland, 421. 

JiinJotjulaiij geogiapliy of, 103 — tilin.il i 
mountains, 101— Siimorc, 100 — Ciil- 
tiire of riee, 108 — Cat'le, lOO — Ev- 
traurdinaiy treatment of children, 110 
— Jpohnl, 110 — Comliarseiij, 112 — 

(•i)ld-liiidcrs, 113 ihheog moiin-* 

taiiieei-, 113 —female polygauiv, l!.> 

— Slaves, llti — IVisUiiir, 113 — Ho- 
nesty of a Kiinawuiieeiiieicli.ini, I lS.iv 
— baibaiity of some s(aii’>., 119 

(iiiiwh.ii, 119 — it’ligioiis ^oiuiinitv, 
P'0--Soiircc of the Jtifiiii.i, l',.;'-- 
Swiiice of the ( I'angi w, 122, 121 -cn- 
rums llovvei'i, 123. 

JJIis/4>n\tnsy ii marks on, 2.51, E. I, I 17, 

457 . 

ilistorijof Enyjnndy fioin the lii-t Inva- 
sion l)v tile Umnans to tlie Ai cession 
of Henry VEl. 422. 

y/m/rc (Mrs.) Hints on Niii'orv |)i,ci- 
pline, 2‘^0, 

Jloitu (P*iiice\ Memoiis of (iiaiiville 
Sliarp, lisq. composed fiom his own 
id&S,a:ul other aiillioiilic Doenments; 
with iiliservations onhli. S.ii'i 's lE- 
bheal ('ntiei-m", by the Hev. 

tlie lend Hisliop of Sf, Divnl’s, 1. 

IldlkhmUy if" Agiicnltnic, Ae. .^7 J. 

JloUdul^ slate of agricultuie in, 17:*, 

1 7.5 - draiiMiig and diko", 171 — iiiiiii- 
daiions, li,>— a iclu’/ioii'i ii.untiy, 
170 — Eieiicli lias ma.'ie lilllo piogics-* 
in, 170 - di‘tic"s(‘d '.(ate of, 17 7-- 
diireieiice of eliaiaclei heivveen it 
and Ih'lgiiim, 177. 

tJfo/hnnIy Nevi. See .New Soiil!! WaEs. 

Hull (Chii l-justiee), Ins decision against 
slavery in rngl.iiid, 8. 

Jlon aid {.fohiO, 2. 

Jiumc6 of England y 424, 'E'9, ^e. 

j^nonmer. Popular, lissay on jlie Evils 
\>r, 219. 

Jiuj)n s-tfhtnl of seamen, IS, 19. 

Impfoi'f^ufi'ivt’ at Rome, 2''1. 

Jhd.un Aieiiipeiago, Hi-'loiv of the, 318 

— piogiess of the Poiliigiie?r in the 

Jhisl, 318 — of tin; Dutcli, 319 — pio- 
cee^ings in Java, 319, 321 — inSnma- 
tiaand IMalaeefi, 321— in ilie Moluc- 
cas, 32.i^in the j*lii!ippine i 'land'., 
325 — extent of the Areliipclati<*, 327 
— t^o dilVcrenisiace" of inliaint.int'., 
32S — -iheii eliaiaetfM*, 3.)0 — maniiei^ 
and customs, 3.31 — Cliin.’-'e loloni"!", 
331 -'Jail opeaii, 337 — ."liemes, :i3.S 
—languages, 311 — ancient nlirion. 
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34^2 — .MalioinmiMiaiiisiii and (‘iiri:)li. 
anitv, 342. 

Jntcvest of monc^ ftirmcrl^ in Kngland, 
.SIT. 

Invaffdc^ Diary of an ; brin^ (lie doiir- 
nal ol'a Tour in rnivuit of llraltli, in 
l'(rtn‘;al, Itah, .Swii/ri land, and 
I ranre, 2 Gj. 

llah}y lobbors in, 270, 2ri7 — eminlry of, 
2!)?!i---TiioiMls and innnnjM's of, 
290 — iiisiaiin* of Kalian lioiu.'sty,3()(). 

Jacoh (W.), Vioiv of (he vXpjricnldirp, 

' Manufnctuir^, Stati-tic:, and State of 
S(»rielY nf (uTinany, and i^iits of 
llollatirl and France, lit). 

Jamrs IL^ cliaraclr'r of, 20S — iidetnpfs 
(0 CAcliidc him from the hiucec^KMi, 
•215. 

Jr/rr/v, Dr. Sam, l‘\irinar, Di'«:r<Hii‘^e on 
(he Religion of (In- Indian Tiil>e> of 
North America, deliveierl befoie (he 
New Ycirk Historical Socij ty, 

J«rv, ariival of the Dntcli »K, .319 — 
state of, when captured by tin* British, 
320 — foundation of Ihitavia, .320 — 
in)‘«ncressful attempt of the na(i\es 
:i;;.\insl the place, ,320— ab-urd policy 
of the Dutch, 321 — lebcllion of Su« 
rapati, ,321 — conspiracy of Pct» r la. 
beilield, 3‘22 — rnavs.icrr* of the Flii- 
iichc, . 323 -peopit'd from 'lai taiy, .320 
— and Irom lliinliatan, 329-— i liaiac- 
(<■1 of the pcMpI'.^, .3.30—1 siioinj; a 
muck, 3.32 — diaiiKitic aiiiu-cmeuts, 
.3.3.*! -we.ijioiis, .338 - -r-alcndar, 338 — 
poisons, .139 — ''onj;, 311. 

Je/ev, Twelfth Report of the London 
.Society for Promoting Christianity 
among (hem, 3 Iti— treatment of, on 
their first settlement in Jaigland, .31(* 
— their usury, .347 — protected by the 
king, .318 -paymciils to him, 310 — 
tln*sc a distinct branch of his revenue, 
.3.50 — iiou^-e founded f«ir converts to 
Christianity, 3.51 — two others, 352 
— -pfccepl for them to attenri ser- 
mons, ,3.52 — fotbnidcn to enter a 
chiircli, 353— foifcitnre of property 
on convrTsiori, .'1.5! — their inlereoiii se 
with Christian** restricted, 351 — m:ih- 
sacrcs, 354 — otVensive smell ast'ribcd 
to them, .3.55 — .'ittcntion paid to tlieir 
high priest, 3.5.5 — accused ofciucify- 
iiig cliilclreii, .3.50 — pciseciited by the 
clergy, .350. 357 — accused of circnm- 
ci.ing a ciiild, 3.57 — (owns exciripted 
from the rcsideiicc of Jews,, .3.58 — 
foi'bulden to practise iHury, 359 — . 
eli;iir,rd w ilh dipping and coining. 
.359 haul died tlu' kiiigdoiu, iRiO — 


(heir piesrnl condition, 300— duty ol 
<3iristians to attempt their eon version, 
.301 — this not to be e,\pcclr*d to be 
by miracle, 302 — (he present time fa- 
vourable for it, .303 — several baptized 
in J\)laiid, .101— best nieansof spread- 
ing the (iospel among tliem, .30.5 — 
Ihice classe.s of, 30l> — Rabbi nists, 300 
Caraites, 300 — conference with .some 
in I.ithuania, 307 — ref*irined Jews, 
.308 — these in fact deists, 309 — hin- 
firanecs formerly to their conversion, 
.370 — llicir present inquisitiveness, 
.371 — favoiiiabic eli.spositioii of. seve- 
ral coiirinental sovereigns tovvaid 
llo'in, 372 — pastoral colonit'S in the 
go\ eminent of (Ihersuii, 373. 

Jon<>on (Dr.), siiictiires cm, IS. 

Jotits (Sir 5V.\ his opinion on a reform 

of pai lisunent, 21 eoiisl.anl in 

pi aver, 31. 

a eoiinti V in India, 1 10. 

Jnuina river, soiuce of ilie, I20» 

A'mi/,'1SL 

hninkotl his plan for a new edi- 

tion of tin* Kebicw Rible, obje*’ted 
to by (ir.invilli* Shaip, .5 — altcii'd in 
cmisi-qiieiice, (>. 

Liini^ua^ , a pcruliar cad of, exists in 
Aiueiu.'i, fioiii one cMiemity to the 
other, 0 1. 

jminense rolleclion ofhis M.8S, 
at Hanover, 18I), 

ijin^Hi’dy (Rev, .loliii,) History of I', rig- 
land, Irom the liist Invasion bv ihe 
Koinans to the aeeessi»>n t»f Hev . y 
VI 1 1. 422---(Jriiition against his 
judices, 13.3. 

LtfJtunniiif .lews in, '■^00. 

NavhinvvVf, Discour* 's Livy, 4. S, 
r/, ...lacked by tlie Dulcli, ,32.. 

JtJftnhhidf all descended fiom one stock, 
.329. 

Mf/nsjif id (Lordl, his opinion on slavery, 
8 — induces RlJickstoiie to alter a pas- 
•j.'ige on the subjeet, as well a.s some 
others, in big commentary, *1 — his 
opinion shaken, and his coiiduet m 
consequence, 12— compelled to u*- 
cede from it, 13, 14 — case of iiii- 
piessini'iit, IS. 

MttHhacs (Henry'), Diary of .nn Inva- 
lid; bring the Journal of a 'four 
ill Purs'iit of H<‘altb, in Pormgal, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Franre, 2ti.5. 

Wi ndefs.\o/ni (.Mojes), .3()8 — the I'nissiaii 
Jews much intlueiiccd liy his w ritiu:;-, 
308. 

MilaUyliW — hoiicbty ol ,i \\ aUcM , 300 — ■ 
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column of granite intended for Na** 
poleon’ii triuniplial arch, .‘>(^1. 
Misaiunarus waiiLed at lioiiu*, h'i, !^j7. 
MitfonVit ilibtory of (occre, 

Moluccas, ijiogrcji.'i ol* the Dutch in the, 
.‘{y.'i. 

Montcmgro, Historical and political 
Tour to, 47 Ti- leriitory of Die iMoii. 
tciK grins, ITo — et^rnologv of Die 
name, 47t>- -origin of the people*, 
476 — their goveininent, 476, 477 — 
administration of justice, 477 — con- 
tribution.^, 478 — houses and furniture, 
47:) — persons and nianncis, 479, 48*2 
--clothes, 479 — women, 480, 4^v2 — 
christening, 481 — dogs, 482— moii- 

astiy of St. ila'-il, I8.'i -nligious 
doctriius and practice'., 181— mar- 
riages, 486 — diviiicc',. 188 — mourn- 
nl^', and fnneral reiuiionie'., 48‘t — 
superstition, 490— u«,(* of arms, 491 
—intimate alliances, 4'.)D— waitaie, 
491 --reconciliation of enemies^ 492 
--the Wladika, 497 -agileultnre, 
49.7 — luviiiy of vcgetat^in, 49ti — 
coinuierce, 496 — physic, 497 — vac- 
cination introduced, l97 -- de.slitute 
of manufactures, 197- • music, 498 — 
language, 498— poetrv ,498— histoi v, 
498 — Scandtulu'g, 498. 

NaptiS, prevalence of robbery, 287 — 
J*!nglish cricket match, 288 — Neapo- 
litan bishop, 288- -Inn I y and « out II- 
sioii of, 289 — INliisco lioihoiiico, 292 
V — Dolitics, 29.8 - Tomb ofSopio, 29 { 
'■- (laming, 29.7 - Kvhibitious, 29.7 — 
T.ampo Santo, 296— Maundav Thuis- 
day, 296 -(.0(11 Friday, 296 Mu- 
slim at l*dlti(’# 297. 

Sadie, extienlflyl^ioi.sono'ii one, .>.27. 
kVne South D'7oVn, .lourii?fPN^^Two Fv- 
peditions into the Intcrie.r of, by ()r- 
dcr of the Ibitisli (Josei nment, ID.J — 
I'irst Discovery of, 101 — sepaiate 
from Van Diemani li.aiid, 407 - Fat- 
fle strayed from Fort .T.ickson, 10.7 — 
excursion in searcii of p.istnie, 10.7 - 
new settlement on iMacquai ie river, 
406 — Survey of liacJilan river, 406 — 
may furnish an inland iiuvigatioii, 

410 — Natives, 410 — liarrow.s for the 
dead, 410 — Natural History, 410— 
Second F.vpeditioii, 4ltt — Survey of 
the IMacqiiarie, 411 — Lakes and 
Marshes, 412 — Castlercagh river, 41.2 
Tremendous ravintj, 41.2 — ^p^'Iey ri- 
vet? 41.2— Hasting!! river, 114 — Fort 
Macquarie, 4 14 — Nativesficacheroiis, 

41 1 — coal mines, 41.7 — increasing po- 
pulation, 1I7-— evtont of cuUiiable 


land,1l0 — Tiib? to foreign lands, 417 
— conduct to the iiative=;, 418 — mis- 
bionaries, 119 — men more iibefiii lliaii 
bt‘a‘«t> of burden on discovery, 420 — 
how far itv culoni/ation beneficial, 
421. 

A/i/Nnmrv, ancient Koinan injunction 
iigaiiiai, 2S2. 

0.r/ei/(.)ohn), .loui nals of Two 1'^xpcdi 
tums into the liilerioi of New South 
AVale>, by order of the Hritibh (Jo- 
vemment, 4t>2, 

/Von/Oigv of the ancient^., 291, 297. 

I*uilui)ntutf (.. Sh.irpe's o|Mrtion on a 

icfoiio of, 20 — Sn W. 2t — 

Speech of Charles II, to, 214. 

PartUy lemaik'! on, 202, 20.2. 

rhilauihropisi , nsid U'. a term of re- 
proach, 1 . 

Plnlanihropu, practice of, ()7--AI>onnds 
at present, tiS — but not pui>«iied the 
be>t manner, 69, 8l>, 2.77 — advantage 
of the Christitin with regard to, 7.1— 
plan of societies objcetionable, 7S — 
lotal system of, 84 — objections aii- 
su cicd, 07, 98. 

Puifippnir islands, discovery of the, 
.22.7 — settlement of the Spaniards, 
.226 — attacked by the Chinese, .226--- 
liievc expelled by the Spaniards, 
.*>26~«i)ul tieqiienily crept back, 
>26 Al.inilla taken by the Jaiglish,, 

Pocfi ji, local, .27 — dcs<‘riptive of mo- 
dem davs suiMM loi ,28 - ^^oldsuolIh 
eininiuit in tin?, ,28 erior of extreme 
vsiinplicity, 29, 10, M. 

p Pofaiul, %le>vs Ml, ‘>61, ,‘i7l. 

Pohf^atnif, on Die part of the female in 
liii'do^taii, M.7. 

Pohjhc^ui. See Indian Archipelago. 

Ponipm, luiiKsof, 28It. 

P'uu\ religions hiate of the, 66— their 
hodiU oatits,a.s well as then spiritual, 
aDciuh'd to by the tiiilv religious, 67 
— too nmeh sep.*nat(‘d fiom the rieli, 
68— utteotioii to, necessary to salva- 
tion, 71 — .7Ii>chiev()Uii intei ft'reiire 
with, 102 — Christianity, the only 
b.'isi-i of an intercourse with, I02-- 
ha%e a geneial claim to the hcnefit.v 
of education, 2.70— but this should be 
adapt(‘d to their circmiislanre.s, 271 — 
unciciit history iiotasuitablcstiidy for 
tlo'iif, 25.2 — th(^' cdueation should 

•. not be iiicrciv secular, 275 — preva- 
leiue of Ignorance among them, 261 
ronseqiieiit waste ami abuse of their 
li'iie, 2li2— advantages of regular 
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orrnpalion, .*179 — \\ oiklioimt* 

wiili,.‘>79. 

Vorlugiil, staJc* of tlir; rapital riiiii cniin- 
liy, ^ii<i7 — rrroiJt rrvolnlioii in, 

— public work*-, y()S--j)i*ople, i^GS — 
rHij;i(iri, 2G9 — Kslablisliiut'iii o( ilu* 
111 India, .‘<18. 

Pota/i^is (liU'fr in nntiilionsnrss, 186. 

Pithjcr^ proprr -piiil and objccU of, 
:iiL% ’ 

J^rvar/iing. St'C (vlfigy. 

Pyv.,.v, *.tate of, in Cli. il's rcijjn, 2I0. 

Pni!,sitty stale of tli<‘ .lews in, ‘ 58. 

in America declare slavery in- 
nnisisteiu uitii ('bri^tianitv orjiistir*', 
J‘i— cmjincipalioii of tlu*ii sla\es 
ai^reed ti|)on and lie^rnn^ 15, 

Q nif lat*% ISIemoiis of the, 
l.au-e of, j Mecklenburg:. her 

epistle f«» tile kinu; of l*ni"'ia, 150 — 
*-elected by the Hrinec'S do waj^ei* of 
WalpHUS a wife for her eldest son, 
157 — her closing 1G2— news of 

the death of the prince'-s ('hailotic, 
10, '{ — iTt'*rns to Jlatli, IG5 — jjnes to 
Kew to he nearer to the kin?, IGG — 
niipliaU of the dnkes of Clarence and 
Kent, IGG — makes hci will, 1G8~ her 
dea ill, 1G9. 

iifUs^ion of the Iruliaij ti ibcs of North 
Amei i(‘a, 51 — eKpialory -.acritires 
must have been ttf Divine institution, 
Gl — attention to (li<v pi)t»r reqii'sile, 
G5 — roniiminion of saints, 70— -it . ef- 
lie.’iey an iril: odm tion to nioial and 
political ?nod, 7.d— aji^re'^sive exer- 
tions necessary to pioinote, 82— .i 
cbuicli-establislniient neeessarv, 92 — 
application of the local principle to 
C(ir.«;re?aii(ins, 91 — due propoitioii 
of cluirch-?oin? persons, 96 — ap- 
]>ointnieiit of the s.ibbatii, 127 — fault 
of all iiiiiinte and li^id svstenis of the. 
olo?v, 182 — neutrality or silenee on 
mysterious point-' impioper, 18.8- - 
death of Aaron, 188 — saiictificatioii 
Ihe end of redemption, 188— esta- 
hlishmeiits beiiefteial to the morals of 
dissenters, 176 — >tateof, in ihinover, 
181 — in Pm^ia, 188 — ar^nment fo: a 
future slate, — outward e,nenio- 

nii s IK eessai s to, 296 — the <{ur:.(nin 
is only as to degiee, 297 — necessity 
of a revealed religion, .‘ll.‘j, .‘>11 — 
niicieiit, of the Indian Aichi«ela?o, 
312. 

Pepori from (he Select ('omniittee ap- 
pointed to inrpiircs* into the (hnn 
Trade, 874, .880— from Ihe Select 


(’omiiiillee on Petitions relating to the 
Cloiii Laws, ‘i71, .‘185 — fioui Ihe 
Selec t Committee on P 'tiiions com- , 
plaing of A^iicuiliiiul Distre-is, :i74, 
:196. 

7»Vcf, culture <»f, in the hill country ib 
India, 108. 

(Ldwaid), llotkam, its .a^iicnL 
in e, ivc. .'i7-! — I'l’ainin^ham, ii.s af;ii- 
eulliire, tvc. im liidiiif; the economy 
of a small fairn, 874. 

— .tbiuifiaiiro <»f Ln^lisli there, 

27.8, 286 — the Toi uiii, 27 1 - palace of 
(he Cifsais, ‘.i74 — M. Peter’s, 27.^ — 
funeral ceiemoiiy, 277- lic'atmriU of 
infant.*, 277--poliee, 279 — system of 
robbeiy in llie nei?liboii; imod, 2'7‘L 
287 — caiuiv.il, iSO, 2^G - Villa 
Jlor?liese, ‘...80 — improvisali ice, ‘2.S| 
— p.alaee and b.allis of 'j’lliis, 
the Colisenm. 282, 28.i— pasquinade, 
— 284 — Ihe Vatican, 28.3--la){:lisli 
eliiirch, 28.J — ]).iitialit3 of the pope 
to (Id* Jhi^lish, 286. 

Jtoussenu *^0 education, 22.i, 2.57. 

Jiussitl (LMdy), Some Acconut of (lie 
Life of, followc'd by n Seiics of Let- 
teis to her llusbamJ, and some mi — 
cellaneous T.ctleis toan»l fiom Lady 
Russell, 459 — eliaiactei «‘f lic*r fatliei , 
4<i0 — her eondiict on her husbtind'si 
trial, 4(^4 — letters after Ifm deatli, 
46.)— her subsequent behaviour, 46(i 
— iier self-aecusaiion, 467. 

(Loid .Jolm), Lilc of W, land 
Rus->ell, 200. , , 

(Lord Win.) Life of, with si, oe 

arronni of the times in wliieii hi' i! ,<-<1, 
200 — bis chaiacidi, ‘207 — ^had sulli- 
eieiit iiidueeineiit to r ppnse the ^o. 
veriuneiit, 212 — b^' c'indiiri in par- 
liament- ' ^.i — letter Vrom bis wP'*. 
219- fi is address to the eourt, 220—*“ 
conduct after trial, 221 — last inter- 
view will) his wife, 22.'4 — his mar- 
ri;i?e, 461 — Lc' tiers to him from hin 
■w'ife, 462 — 1G4 — honour paid his me- 
mory by kill? William, 4G7. 

limsUty .Tews subject to, 864, 872. 

Sabhulh^ proper mode of keepin? (he, 
.SOI. 

Sunifres, expiatory, must have been of 
divine in iliOion, (>l . 

5'rtfeat.</i.',.tUeniion to (be poor essential 

( 0 , 71 . 

Sceneiy^ woody , natural aud artiGcial, 
roll) pared, 52. ** 

SfhilUi, I8l‘1, 18 L 

Scriptures, on translations of (lie, .‘162, 

fluff. 
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Schoolsy Sunday, hints for improving, 
7S, H i — dcfoct‘< of llu‘ roinmon system, 
yi — nmy he mailofifectivo to the pro- 
motion of leliijion, S2 — instances of 
the ad\aiita"e oftli^ local syslem, S9, 

• t)0 — those of laigluiid and Scotland 
com pa red, 91. 

Svuy ^iiTDe at, 266 — nioonlij;lit at, 267. 

Sctimcn, impicssment of, 18, 19. 

SfiHrVy ((irai^lk'), Memoiib of, com* 
posed from nis own AISS. and otIuM* 
^Aulheiitic doci*iiH*nts,hy Prince Hoare, 

l—chariictcr of, 2, 4, IT), yo, ‘il— 

account o^ his oranJfallier the ari li- 
bishop of York, 2 — of his father Tho- 
mas, — h.s eldest brother .John, .‘1 — 
hi-, other brother-, 4 — his eail> hfe, 
b — ill lean ap pi cut ice raises his nias- 
l 4 -i to the pecrajic, 5 — accepts a siih- 
^iHlj^nate apjiointnient «iii the Ord- 
nanec Ollice, 5— object* to Dr. Ken- 
nieot’s plan ot a now edition of the 
Hebrew lliblc,5; wbieh wap alteied 
in consequence, 6 -his jmbUcutions 
generally given away, (U-the only 
two primed for sale, #-his mind 
turned to the abolition of slavery, 7 
—bis eelebratod ease of tlie negro, 
Stron», 9- -case of Hylas, 11 — ea-cof 
Lewis, II, 12 — ease ofSomei^et, lo 
— refuses to takeonliTs, 14— liis opi- 
nion and conduct on the American 
question, 13, 19— great attention paid 
Jiiin by the lloanl of Ordnance, Iti— 
kiml behavioui of his brotheis, 16— 



poumb, 26 — pnu iircs liislmps for the 
United Stal«’^, eaily member 

of the elder IVible Sociel> , .‘19— one 
of the fust diieeiors of the African 
Instiluli^in, :il— toutuierof the Pro- 
testant union, .21 — his death, .11-- 
his Itemarks on the U^e of the Defi- 
nitive Article in the (iieck, .22 -his 
lilies and iliseovciics in JIcbiew 
liteiature, .‘13. % 

Sierra /.com., cst.ihlisliment of a colony 
at, 24— the buildings destroyed by a 
neighbouring cliiet, 2(i— liosliluy of 
Ihe^lave trade is, -26— a cliaitered 
comp.'iiiy formed,26-— J'3”e4'towii built, 
27- the settlement pillaged by the 
Krcncli, 2v2— it" di-.:islers reiiicdicd. 


28— flirts erected, 29 — a rebellion in 
the colony, 29 — the rights of the com- 
pany surrendered to the crown, 29 — 
its present .slate, .‘10. 

Siijicon (Itev. (\) Horn* JTomiletica? ; or 
Discourses (in the Form of Skeletons) 
upon the whole Scriptures, 125 — 
eominenccni(‘iit of his plan, 127. 

SirmofCy a country in the Last Indies, 
106# 

Slavcrijca.muyt subsist in Fngland accord- 
ing to ('liicf .liistice Holt, 8 — t.iis de- 
nied by ail altorney-geiicial and so^ 

liciior-gcncial, 8 — Lord Maiibheld of 
the sain, opinion with the l.itter, 8 — 
lil.ackstone alleij a passage on the 
subject at the suggestion of Lord 
Mansfield, 8, 9 — /ViUeitisemenls for 
the sale of slaves in Knglai t', 9; and 
for seenring riiiiawa}s, 9 — -In Am - 
rica a slave absenting h! aself three 
months was outlawed, and might iie 

killed by any body, 9 Fas^; of 

Strong, 9 — case of llylas, 11 — case of 
Lew is, 11, 12 — Opinion of Dunning, 
Loid Ashburton, 12 — Iiiiportant deci- 
sion in the ease of James Somerset, 18 
— opposed by the Quakers as iiieoii- 
si^tent with ('hi isiianit> ami /jiistici , 
11 — attemjXs to buali/e it m Jaig- 
land,2.1 — followed hy enileavoiirs for 
Its total abolition, 24 — Fstablishmeiit 
of .a e^l'Miy at Sierra Leone, 21 — in 
llindoslan,! 16- atiemptof thcJlntisli 
topicMMit its eontiiiuance llieie, 117. 
SodflitHy system of, adopted on an ex- 
tensive scale, 69 — their operations 
loo gem'ral, 78— this the fault of the 
presiuit ila\, S6 -still the system has 
its use, 88, 99 — visiting. It) I, tnUe. 

’^Sociftijy dangers threatening the present 
stale or,232— true reined) foi them, 256. 
Sovtflij for tlie Sup pres-, ion of V ice, 278. 
Socitltfy llisloiieal, of New Yoik, 53. 
Soi'itfjjy lamdo'i, for proinatiiig Ulirisli- 
aiiity among the Jew’s, Twelfth Re- 
port of, .3 Mi — exliacts fnmi its re- 
ports and corii*-p iiid.iice, .‘li».3 — 37.*!. 
Somubcl (JaiiuN), the negio, impoitaut 
ease of, 13. 

SiimmiertiSy ((’ol. L. (\ Yialla de), llis- 
toncal and Poiilical Tour to Monte- 
negn*, einitaining the Origin iif the 
Moiilenegriiis, their Manoers, (lo- 
\eini.ient, dec. and u Descripiion of 
the Country, 475. 

8pn/n,^lic )oung queen of, 193 — Set- 
« tlemeiits of the Spaniards in the Plii- 
*lippiiii‘ islands, .325, 32(i. 

Sumatra, .iltacl^d by the Dutch, 324— 
Incident at, ife2. 
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Stoitzerlandf SOI— inundation oC;'‘Ma^« 
tigny, SOI— Mount' St. Bernard, .‘iOS 
— Lausaitpc, 303 — de^tructiou of 
the valley of nolduii, 306, 

System of Kduraliiii! for the Infant 
King of Roiiii'. other Ficnch 
Princes of the Blood, 

’Talbot, solicitor general, his opinion on 
slavery, 8. 

Taylors, (Misses), Rliymes, 

^'^'estament, New, remarks on passages in 
” the, 32-36, 138, 145. 

Testamtnt,0\d , remai ks on the, 36, 1 38, 
Theatres at Pompeii, 290. 

Tiger and Jiujj'alo, fight between, 3.35, 
Timber, advantages of planting, 3T5. 
Times, present, general faults of the, 85, 
86 . 

Toioftf, large, Christian and civic Kco- 

fiomy of, 66>-ad vantage and 

bi(ity of assimilating to a country 
parish, 11— means of eircctiiig this, 
75— intiucnce of locality in, 78— ob- 
jections answered, 97, 98, 

Upas tree of Java, 339 — 41. 

Vsuiyoi the Jews fonncrlv, 317. 

Van Viernans Ltind,n. large isliind, 405. 
Venus dc Mt(iius,*^l\, 272 — cv Titian, 
272. 

View of the Agriculture, Mamifacturei, 
Statistics, and Slate of Society, of 
Germany, and Part** of IJollaini ami 


France, taken during a Journey in 
1819 through those Countries, 170. 

IK fl/c.v,P nccss of, mother of Georgell I, 
157. 

Wales, New South. See New South 
Wales. 

WafIJns (Dr. Jt in), Memoirs c^Iier 
most excellent IViijesty Sophia Char- 

•‘lotte, (Juccnof Gicc.t ‘'•'rilain, foin 
authentic Documents, ’ 52. 

West (John), father oi'thc President 
of the Royal Academy, the liiiL 
American who liberated nis slaves, 15. 

JVhiggism, 205. 

IVidand, 184, 

Wool, comparison of diflVrciit kinds of, 
187. 

Wordsivorth (Dr.), on the Greek article, 
32. ' 

TVord<iienrlh (W.) The River Duddon, a 

Sfrit's of Sonnets: Vafldraco'ir and 

Julia, and utiier Poems : to which is 
an'ne.^Ml a topographical Description 
of the Country of the Lakes in tin; 
North of* England, 37— his excel- 
lence as a poetjSS— st:ictureson,39, 
40, 42. 

Wriothcsly, Rachael. Sec Russell 
(Lady), 459, 

Vales (Rich. D.D.) Catechism of I he 
Evidences of Christianity ; which 
may be u^ed as a Sequel to the Cate- 
rliism of the Cliurcli of England, 311. 

York (CliaileO, attorney-general, hi’ 
opinion on slavery, 8. 
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